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chapter  xi. 
What  thb  Papbm  said  of  it. 

E  wounded  man  had  jaet  fallen 
nto  R  first  steep  after  his  disaster, 
vben  the  press  of  the  capital  was 
ilready  procluming  thronghont  the 
and  the  attack  and  search  for  arms 
\t  Eilgobbin  Castle.     In  the  Na- 
tional papers  a  very  few  lines  were 
3evoted  to  the  event ;  indeed  their 
tone  was  one  of  party  Rneer  at  the 
importance  given  by  their  contem- 
ponuies  to  a  very  ordinary  incident. 
"Is  there,"  asked  the  Convicted 
Felon,  "anything  very  strange  or 
new  in  the  fact  that  Irishmen  have 
determined  to  be  armed  ?    Is  Eng- 
lish legislation  in  this  country  so 
marked  by  jnstice,  clemency,  and 
generosity  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land prefer  to  submit  their  lives 
and  fortones  to  its  sway,  to  tmsting 
wj«t  braTfi  men  alone  tmst  in — their  fearlessness   and  their   daring? 
WhKt  is  there,  then,  so  remarkable  in  the  repairing  to  Mr.  Kearney's 
honae   for  a   loan  of  those   weapons  of  which   his   family   for   several 
.eenermlions  have  forgotten  the  nse  ?  "     In  the  Government  journals  the 
"stoiy  of  the  attack  was  beaded,   "  Attack  on  Kilgobbin  Castle.     Heroic 
TOL.  «xiii. — i»o.  133.  L     _       CioaOlc 


3  LOBD  EILOOBBIN. 

reBlstaiice  by  a  young  lady:"  in  which  Eate  Kearney's  condnct  was 
described  in  goIoiub  of  extravagant  eulogy.  She  waa  alternately  Joan 
fd  Arc  and  the  Haid  of  SaragOMa,  and  it  was  graTely  dlscoBsed  whether 
any  and  what  honoma  of  the  Crown  were  at  her  Majesty's  disposal  to 
reward  aocb  brilliant  heroism.  In  anoHier  print  of  the  same  stamp  the 
narrative  began — "The  disastrons  condition  of  onr  country  is  nerer 
displayed  in  daricer  coloi^rs  than  when  the  totally  nnproToked  character 
of  some  oatiage  has  to  be  recorded  by  the  press.  It  is  our  melancholy 
task  to  present  snch  a  case  ae  this  to  onr  readers  to-day.  If  it  waB 
onr  wish  to  exhibit  to  a  stranger  the  picture  of  an  Irish  estate  in 
which  all  the  blessings  of  good  management,  intelligence,  kindliness,  and 
Christian  chanty  were  displayed;  to  show  him  a  property  where  the 
well-being  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  inextricably  onited,  where  tho 
condition  of  the  people,  their  dress,  their  homes,  their  food,  and  their 
daUy  comforta  coold  stand  comparison  with  the  most  favoured  English 
county,  we  should  point  to  the  Kearney  estate  of  Kilgobbin ;  and  yet  it  ig 
here,  in  the  very  bonse  where  bis  ancestors  have  resided  for  generations, 
that  a  most  savage  and  dastardly  attack  is  made :  and  if  we  feel  a  sense 
of  shame  in  recording  the  ontrage,  we  are  recompensed  by  the  prond 
elation  with  which  we  can  recount  the  repolse, — the  noble  and  gallant 
achievement  of  an  Irish  girl.  History  has  the  record  of  more  momentons 
feats,  bnt  we  doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the  annals  of  any  land  in  which 
a  higher  heroism  waa  displayed  than  in  this  splendid  defence  by  Miss 
Kearney."  Then  followed  the  story;  not  one  of  the  papers  having  any 
knowledge  of  Walpole's  presence  on  the  occasion,  or  the  slightest  sob- 
pioion  that  she  was  aided  in  any  way. 

Joe  Atlee  was  busily  eng^ed  in  conning  ow  and  comparing  these 
somewhat  contradictory  reports,  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast,  bis  chum 
Kearney  being  still  in  bed  and  asleep  after  a  late  night  at  a  ball.  At  last 
there  came  a  telegraphic  despatch  for  Kearney  ^  armed  with  which,  Joe 
entered  the  bedroom  and  woke  him. 

"  Here's  something  for  yon,  Dick,"  cried  he.  "  Are  yon  too  sleepy 
to  read  it  ?  " 

"  Tear  it  open  and  see  what  it  is,  like  a  good  fellow,"  said  the  other, 
indolently. 

"  It's  from  yonr  sister — at  least,  it  is  signed  Kate.  It  says :  '  There 
is  DO  cause  for  alarm.  All  is  going  on  well,  and  papa  will  be  back  this 
evening.    I  write  by  this  post.' " 

"  What  does  all  that  mean  ?  "  cried  Dick,  in  surprise. 

"  The  whole  story  is  in  the  papers.  The  boys  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  yoor  &tber'B  absence  &om  home  to  make  a  demand  for  arms  at  your 
honse,  and  yonr  sister,  it  seems,  showed  fight  and  beat  them  off.  They 
talk  of  two  fellows  being  seen  badly  wonnded,  hut,  of  coarse,  that  part  of 
the  story  cannot  be  relied  on.  That  they  got  enough  to  make  them  beat 
a  retreat  is,  however,  certain ;  and  ae  they  were  what  is  called  a  strong 
party,  the  feat  of  resisting  them  is  no  small  ^oiy  for  a  young  lady." 
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"  It  wu  jast  wiai  Katfl  ina  oertain  to  do.  There's  no  mui  vith  a 
bnrsr  beart." 

*'I  wonder  how  the  bettutifnl  Greek  behaved  ?  I  ehonld  like  greatly 
to  hear  what  p*rt  she  took  is  the  defence  of  the  citadel.  Was  she  fainting 
or  in  hytteriea,  or  so  overeome  by  terror  as  to  be  TmeonHeionB  ?  " 

"  rU  ^Te  jon  any  wager  yon  like,  Kate  did  the  whole  thing  herself. 
Thttre  was  ■  Whiteboy  attack  to  force  the  etain  when  she  was  a  child, 
i&d  I  gnppose  we  rehearsed  that  combat  fiilly  fifty — ay,  five  hundred 
times.  Kate  always  took  the  defence,  and  thoagh  we  were  sometimei 
bta  to  one,  she  kept  as  back." 

"  By  JoTe  1  I  think  I  should  be  afraid  of  snch  a  young  lady," 
"  So  jon  would.     She  has  more  plnck  in  her  heart  than  half  that 
blessed  pnmnee  yon  come  from.     That's  the  blood  of  the  oM  stock  yon 
are  often  pleased  to  sneer  at,  and  of  which  the  present  will  be  a  lesaoa  to 
teach  yon  better." 

"  Hay  not  the  lovely  Greek  be  descended  fivm  some  ancient  stock, 
loo  f  "Who  is  to  say  what  blood  of  Pericles  she  has  not  in  her  veins  f 
I  teD  yon  Til  not  give  up  the  notion  that  she  was  a  sharer  in  this 
gkiry." 

"  If  you've  got  the  papers  with  the  account,  let  me  see  them,  Joe. 
Tve  half  a  mind  to  run  down  by  the  night-mail — that  is,  if  I  can.  Have 
von  got  any  tin,  Atlee  ?  " 

"  There  were  some  shillings  in  one  of  my  pockets  last  night.  How 
mnch  do  yon  want  ?  " 

*'  Ei^teen-and-six  first  class,  and  a  few  shillingB  for  a  cab." 
*'  I  can  manage  that;  hut  I'll  go  and  fetch  yon  the  pttpers,  there's 
time  enough  to  talk  of  the  jonmey." 

The  newsman  had  jnst  deposited  the  "  Croppy  "  on  the  table  as  Joe 
retnr&ed  to  the  break&st- table,  and  the  story  of  Kilgobbin  headed  the 
firvt  eolnmn  in  large  capitals.  "While  onr  contemporaries,"  it  began, 
*'  are  recoootii^  with  more  than  their  wonted  eloquence  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  three  poor  labonring-men,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  locality, 
had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  alms  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  yesterday  evening,  and 
were  igoomimonsly  driven  away  from  the  door  byajoung  lady,  whose  benevo- 
lence w«s  administered  through  a  blunderbuss,  we,  who  form  no  portion 
ul  the  polite  press,  and  have  no  pretennou  to  mix  in  what  are  euphnistieally 
called  the  '  best  circles '  of  this  capital,  would  like  to  aek,  for  the  iu- 
formation  of  those  hmnble  classes  among  which  onr  readers  are  found,  is 
it  the  custom  for  young  ladies  to  await  the  absence  of  their  fiithers  to 
eataiain  young  gentlemen  tourists  ?  and  is  a  reputation  for  even  heroic 
amnge  not  somewhat  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  companionship 
1^  the  sdiiuitedfy  most  profligate  man  of  a  vidons  and  corrupt  society  ? 
The  heroina  who  defended  Kilgobbin  can  reply  to  our  query." 

Joe  Atiee  reni  this  paragraph  three  times  over  before  he  carried  in 
±e  paper  to  KeamBf. 
"San'B  axt  insolent  paragraph,  Dick,"  he  cried,  as  he  threw  the 
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pftper  to  him  on  th«  bed.  "  Of  coone  it's  a  thing  cumot  be  noticed  in 
tnj  way,  but  it's  not  tbe  lees  rascally  for  that." 

"Yon  know  the  fellow  who  edits  this  paper,  Joe?"  said  Keamcy, 
trembling  with  pasaion, 

"  No ;  my  friend  is  doing  his  bit  of  oaknm  at  KilmaiDbam.  Tbey 
gave  him  thirteen  months,  and  a  fine  that  he'll  never  be  able  to  pay ;  bat 
what  wonld  yon  do  if  tbe  fellow  who  wrote  it,  were  in  the  next  room  thin 
moment  ?  " 

"Thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  bis  life." 

"  And,  with  tbe  inch  of  life  left  bim,  he'd  get  strong  again  and  write 
at  yon  and  all  belonging  to  yon  every  day  of  bis  existence.  Don't  you 
Boe  that  all  this  licence  Is  one  of  the  prices  of  liberty  ?  There's  no  gnarding 
ogainst  exceBses  when  yon  establish  a  rivalry.  Tbe  doctors  could  Lcll  yuii 
how  many  diseased  longs  and  aneurisms  are  mode  by  training  for  a  rowing 
match." 

"  I'll  go  down  by  tbe  mail  to-night  and  see  what  has  given  the  origiu 
to  this  scandatons  fiilsehood." 

"  There's  no  harm  in  doing  that,  especially  if  you  take  me  with  you." 

"  Why  should  I  take  you,  or  for  what  ?  " 

"  As  guide,  counsellor,  and  fnend." 

"  Bright  tbongbt,  when  all  tbe  money  we  can  muster  between  ut>  iu 
only  enough  for  one  taxe." 

"  DonbtlcsB,  first  class ;  bat  we  could  go  third  class,  two  of  us  for  the 
same  money.  Do  yon  imagine  that  Damon  and  Pythias  would  have  bccu 
separated  if  it  came  even  to  travelling  in  a  cow  compartment  ?  " 

"  I  wish  yon  conid  see  that  there  are  circumstances  in  life  wbero  the 
comic  man  is  out  of  place." 

"I  tnist  I  shall  never  discover  them  ;  at  least,  so  long  as  fate  ticiil»i 
me  with  '  heavy  tragedy,'  " 

"  I'm  not  exactly  snre  either,  whether  they'd  like  to  receive  yon  ju^t 
now  at  Kilgobbin." 

"Inhospitable  tbonghl !  My  heart  assures  me  of  a  most  cordial 
welcome." 

"  And  I  should  only  stay  a  day  or  two  at  farthest." 

"Which  wonld  suit  me  to  perfection.  Imnstbebackhereby  Tuciiduy 
if  I  bad  to  walk  the  distance." 

"  Not  at  all  improbable,  so  far  as  1  know  of  yonr  resources.' 

"  What  a  churlish  dog  it  is!  Now  had  you,  Master  Dick,  proposed 
to  me  that  we  should  go  down  and  pass  a  week  at  a  certain  small  tbatehed 
cottage  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ban,  where  a  Presbyterian  minister  with  eight 
olive  branches  vegetat«S,  discassmg  tongh  mntton  and  tongber  theolog}-  on 
Sundays,  and  getting  through  the  rest  of  the  week  with  the  parables  ami 
potatoes,  I'd  have  said.  Done  1 " 

"  It  was  the  inopportune  Ume  I  was  thinking  of.  Wbo  knows  what 
confusion  Ibis  event  may  not  have  thrown  them  into?  If  you  like  tu 
risk  tbe  discomfort,  I  make  no  objection." 
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"  To  so  heaitUj-expressed  tn  inriUtion  there  cut  be  bnt  one  answer, 
I  xield.- 

"  Nov  look  here,  Joe,  I'd  better  be  frank  witb  yon ;  don't  trr  it  on  &t 
Kilgobtnn  ±a  jod  do  with  me." 

"  Yon  ftre  afraid  of  my  inginTiating  manners,  are  yon  ?  " 

"  I  am  ^aid  of  yoor  confounded  impudence,  and  of  that  notion 
yoo  eanDot  get  rid  of,  that  yonr  cool  familiarity  is  a  &ahionabIe  tone." 

"  How  men  mutake  themeeWes.  I  pledge  yon  my  word,  if  I  was 
af  ked  what  was  the  great  blemish  in  my  manner,  I'd  baTe  said  it  was 
bashfdhkess." 

"  Well  then,  it  is  not !  " 

"  Are  yon  sure,  Dick,  are  yon  quite  sore?  " 

"  I  am  quite  enre,  and  nnfbrtonately  for  joa,  yoa'll  find  that  the 
majosrity  agree  with  me." 

" '  A~  wise  man  should  guard  himeelf  against  the  defects  that  be 
m^tt  have,  without  knowing  it.'  That  is  a  Persian  prorerb,  which  yon 
will  find  in  Hajiz,     I  believe  yon  never  read  Unjii:  f  " 

*'  No,  nor  yon  either." 

"  That's  true ;  bat  I  am  make  my  own  Hitfix,  and  jnst  as  good  as 
the  real  article.  By  the  way,  are  yon  aware  that  the  water-carriers  at 
Tehnn  ung  Latla  Rookk,  and  believe  it  a  national  poem  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care." 

"  ril  bring  down  an  Anaereon  with  me,  and  see  if  vh  Greek  cousin 
can  spell  her  way  through  an  ode." 

*'  And  I  distinctly  declare  yon  shall  do  no  sach  thing." 

"  Oh  dear,  ob  dear,  what  an  nnamiable  trait  is  enry  t  By  the  way, 
was  that  yonr  &oek-eoat  I  wore  yesterday  at  the  races  ?  " 

"  I  think  yon  know  it  was ;  at  least  you  remembered  it  when  yon  tore 
the  sleeve." 

"  Tme,  most  true  ;  Uiat  torn  sleeve  was  the  reason  the  rascal  would 
odIt  let  me  have  fifteen  shillings  on  it." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  you  pawned  my  coat  ?  " 

"I  left  it  in  the  temporary  care  of  a  relative,  Dick;  but  it  is  a 
redeemable  mortgage,  and  don't  &et  about  it." 

"  Ever  the  same  1 " 

"No,  Dick,  that  means  worse  aod  worse  I  Now,  I  am  in  the  procesH 
of  reformation.  The  natural  selection,  however,  where  honesty  is  in  the 
series,  is  a  slow  proceeding,  and  the  organic  changes  are  very  complicated. 
As  I  know,  however,  yon  attach  valne  to  the  effect  yon  produce  in  that 
.coal,  I'll  go  and  recover  it.  I  shall  not  need  Xerence  or  Juvenal  till  we 
come  back,  and  I'll  leave  them  in  the  avimcalar  hands  till  then." 

"  I  wonder  yon're  not  aehamed  of  these  miserable  straits." 

"  I  am  very  mnch  ashamed  of  the  world  that  imposes  them  on  me. 
Tttt  thoroog^ily  ashamed  of  that  pnblic  in  lacquered  leather  that  sees  me 
walking  in  broken  boote.  I'm  heartily  ashamed  of  that  well-fed,  well- 
,  sleek  society,  that  never  so  mocb  as  asked  whether  the   in- 
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tallMtoAl-lookiiig  man  in  tbe  shabby  hat,  who  looked  so  loriuglj  at  the 
spiced  beef  in  the  window,  bad  dined  yet,  or  waa  he  lasting  for  a  wager  F  " 
"  There,  don't  cany  away  that  newspaper  ;  I  want  to  read  OTer  that 
pleasant  paragraph  again  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XIL 

The  JoTiBHEr  to  the  Country. 

The  two  friends  were  deposited  at  the  ^ft>al«  station  at  a  few  minntes 
after  midnight,  and  their  available  resonrces  amounting  to  something 
short  of  two  shillings,  and  the  fare  of  a  car  and  horse  to  Kilgobbin  being 
more  than  three  times  that  amount,  they  decided  to  devote  their  small 
balance  to  purposes  of  refresihrneut,  and  then  set  out  for  the  castle  on  foot. 
"  It  is  a  fine  moonlight ;  I  know  all  the  short  cuts,  and  I  want  a  hit 
of  walking  besides,"  said  Kearney ;  and  though  Joe  was  of  a  self-indalgent 
temperament,  and  would  hke  to  have  gone  to  bed  after  his  supper  and 
trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  reach  Kilgobbin  by  a  conveyance 
some  time,  any  time,  he  had  to  yield  his  consent  and  set  out  on  the  road. 
"The  fellow  who  comes  with  the  letter-bag  will  fetch  over  oar 
portoiantean,"  said  Dick,  as  they  started. 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  him  directions  to  take  charge  of  me  too,"  said 
Joe,  who  felt  very  indisposed  to  a  long  walk. 

"I  like  you,"  said  Dick,  sneeringly;  "you  are  always  telling  me 
that  yon  are  the  sort  of  fellow  for  a  new  colony,  life  in  the  bush,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  few  miles'  tramp  on  a 
bright  night  in  June,  you  try  to  skulk  it  in  every  possible  way.  You're 
a  great  bnmbng,  Master  Joe." 

"  And  you  a  very  siaall  humbug,  and  there  lies  the  difference  between 
OS.  The  combinations  in  yoni  mind  are  so  few,  that,  as  in  a  game  of 
only  three  cards,  there  is  no  skill  in  the  pla}^g ;  while  in  laj  nature,  as 
in  that  game  called  tarocco,  there  are  half  a  dozen  packs  mixed  np 
together,  and  the  address  required  to  play  them  is  considerable." 

"  Yon  have  a  very  satisfactory  estimate  of  your  own  abilities,  Joe." 
"  And  why  not  ?     If  a  clever  fellow  didn't  know  he  was  clever,  the 
opinion  of  the  world  on  his  superiority  would  probably  turn  his  brain." 
"  And  what  do  you  say  if  his  own  vanity  should  do  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  really  no  way  of  explaining  to  a  fellow  like  yon " 

■  <  What  do  yon  mean  by  a  Gallow  like  n:ie  ?  "  broke  in  Dick,  somewhat 
angrily. 

"I  mean  this,  that  I'd  as  soon  set  to  work  to  explain  the  theory  of 
exchequer  bonds  to  an  Esquimaux,  as  to  make  an  unimaginative  man 
understand  something  purely  speculative.  What  you,  and  scores  of 
fellows  like  you,  denominate  vanity,  is  only  another  form  of  hopefulness. 
You  and  your  brethren — for  yon  are  a  large  family — do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  Hope  I  that  is,  you  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is  to  build  on  the  fonnda- 
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tim  of  etttaia  qajJitua  you  reeopiize  in  jooiself,  and  to  euj  that "  if  I  can 
go  so  &r  villi  such  a  gift,  Badi  another  will  help  me  on  bo  much  farther." 

"  I  tell  joQ  one  thing  I  do  hope,  which  is,  that  the  next  time  I  set 
(«t  m  twelve  miles'  walk,  I'll  have  a  companion  less  imbued  with  aelf- 
xhniratiou." 

"And  yoa  might  and  might  not  find  him  pleasonter  company. 
CiBsuA  Ton  Bee,  old  fellow,  that  the  very  thinga  you  olgect  to  in  me  are 
Khat  are  wanting  in  yoa  ?  they  are,  bo  to  Bay,  the  complements  of  your 
om  tempermment." 

"  Have  yoa  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Two— take  them  both.    I'd  rather  talk  than  smoke  just  now.". 

"I  am  almost  eony  for  it,  though  it  gives  me  the  tobaeco." 

"  Are  we  on  yonr  other's  property  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes :  part  of  that  village  we  came  thiongli  belonga  to  as,  and  all 
this  bog  here  la  onrs." 

""Why  don't  yon  reclaim  it?  labour  costs  a  mere  nothing  in  this 
eoastry.  Why  don't  yoa  dr^  these  tracts,  and  treat  the  soil  with 
lime  ?  rd  live  on  potatoes,  I'd  make  my  family  live  on  potatoes,  and 
aj  vm,  and  my  grandson,  for  three  generations,  bat  I'd  win  this  land 
Uck  to  coltDie  and  piodnetiveneBS." 

"  The  fee-simple  of  the  soil  wouldn't  pay  the  cost.  It  woold  be 
cheaper  to  bato  the  money  and  buy  an  estate." 

"  That  is  one,  and  a  very  narrow  view  of  it ;  bat  imagine  the  gloiy  of 
rMtorimg  a  lost  tract  to  a  nation,  welcoming  back  the  prodigal,  and 
installing  lum  in  fais  ^aee  amongst  his  brethren.  This  was  all  fbrest 
oDce.  Under  the  shade  of  the  migh^  oaks  here  those  gallant  O'Cahameya 
roar  SDcestoTS  £>Uowed  the  ehase,  or  rested  at  noontide,  or  skedaddled  io 
dooble-qoiek  before  those  smart  F.ngliHli  of  the  Pale,  who,  I  mast  say, 
trealed  yonr  fijrbears  with  scant  conrtesy." 

"  We  held  onr  own  against  them  for  many  a  year." 

"  Only  when  it  became  so  small  it  was  not  worth  taking.  Is  not 
voQT  bther  a  Whig  ?  " 

"He's  a  Liberal,  but  he  troables  himself  little  about  parties." 

"  He's  a  stont  Catholic,  though,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  very  devout  believer  in  hia  Church,"  said  Dick,  with  the 
t£ne  of  <Hie  who  did  not  desire  to  continae  the  theme. 

"  Then  why  does  he  stop  at  whiggery  ?  why  not  go  in  for  nationalism 
tod  aU  the  leat  of  it  ?  " 

"  And  what's  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  Great  Ireland — no  first  flower  of  the  earth  or  gem  of  the  sea 
hunbag — but  Ireland  great  in  prosperity,  her  harbooia  fall  of  ships,  the 
wotrilm  trade,  her  ancient  staple,  renved ;  all  that  vast  oaased  water- 
power,  greater  than  all  the  steam  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  tenfold, 
at  ftdl  work;  the  linen  mann&ctnre  developed  and  promoted " 

"  And  the  Union  repealed  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  that  ahonld  be  first  of  all.    Not  that  I  object  to  the 
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TJoion,  as  man;  do,  on  the  groonds  of  English  iguorauce  as  to  Ireland. 
Uj  dislike  is,  that,  for  ths  sake  of  carrying  throng  certain  nieasnrea 
necGBsaiy  to  Irish  intereste,  I  mnst  sit  and  disenss  qaeslions  vMch  have 
no  possible  concern  for  me,  and  touch  me  no  more  than  the  debatea  in 
the  Cortes,  or  the  Beichskammer  at  Vienna.  What  do  you  or  I  care  tor 
who  roles  India,  or  who  owns  Turkey  ?  What  intercBt  of  mine  is  it 
whether  Great  Britain  has  five  iron-ciads  or  fifty,  or  whether  the  Yankees 
take  Canada,  and  the  BnasianB  Caboul  ?  " 

"  Yon're  a  Fenian,  and  I  am  not." 

"I  snpposeyon'd  call  yonreelf  an  Englishman  ?" 

"  I'm  an  Enghsh  snbject,  and  I  owe  my  allegiance  to  England." 

"  Perhaps  for  that  matter,  I  owe  some  too  ;  but  I  owe  a  great  many 
things  that  I  don't  distress  myself  about  paying." 

"  Whatever  yonr  sentiments  are  on  these  matters — and,  Joe,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think  you  have  any  very  fixed  ones — pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
keep  them  to  yourself  while  under  my  father's  roof — I  can  almost  promise 
yon  he'll  ohtmde  none  of  his  peculiar  opinions  on  you,  and  I  hope  yoa 
vill  treat  him  with  a  like  delicacy." 

"  What  will  your  folks  talk  then  ?  I  can't  Buppose  they  care  for 
books,  art,  or  the  drama.  There  is  no  society,  so  there  can  be  no  gossip. 
If  that  yonder  be  the  cabin  of  one  of  yonr  tenants,  I'll  certunly  not  start 
the  qoestion  of  farming." 

"  There  are  poor  on  every  estate,"  said  Dick,  curtly. 

"Now  what  sort  of  a  rent  does  that  fellow  pay — five  pounds  a  year?" 

"  More  likely  five -and- twenty  or  thirty  shillings," 

"  By  Jove,  I'd  like  to  set  up  house  iu  that  fashion,  and  make  love  to 
some  delicately  nnrtnred  miss,  win  her  affections,  and  bring  her  home  to 
such  a  spot.     Wouldn't  that  be  a  toochstoneof  affection,  Dick  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  believe  you  were  in  earnest,  I'd  throw  yon  neck  and  heels 
into  that  bog-hole." 

"  Oh,  if  yon  would  I  "  cried  he  ;  and  there  was  a  ring  of  truthfulness 
in  his  voice  now  there  conld  bo  no  mistalung. 

Half'sshamed  of  the  emotion  his  idle  speech  had  called  up,  and 
uncertain  how  best  to  treat  the  emergency,  Kearney  said  nothing,  and 
Atlee  walked  along  for  miles  without  a  word. 

"  Yon  can  see  the  house  now.     It  tops  the  trees  yonder,"  said  Dick. 

"  Ttat  is  Eilgobbin  Castle,  then  ?  "  said  Joe,  slowly. 

"  There's  not  much  of  castle  left  about  it.  There  is  a  square  block 
of  a  tower,  and  you  can  trace  the  moat  and  some  remains  of  outworks." 

"  ShaU  I  make  you  a  confession,  Dick  ?  I  envy  yon  all  that  I  I  envy 
yon  what  smacks  of  a  race,  a  name,  an  ancestry,  a  lineage.  It's  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  '  take  up  the  running,'  as  the  folks  say,  instead  of 
mtJdng  all  the  race  yourself ;  and  there's  one  inestimable  advantage  in  it, 
it  rescues  you  fi-om  all  indecent  haste  about  asserting  your  station.  Yoa 
feel  yourself  to  he  a  somebody  and  you're  not  hurried  to  proclaim  it. 
There  sow,  my  boy,  if  you'd  have  said  only  half  as  much  as  that  on  the 
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scan  of  yoor  fitraily,  I'd  h&ve  called  yon  an  airant  snob.     So  mneh  for 

"  Wbal  jon  have  said  gave  me  pleunre,  I'll  own  that." 

"  I  sappoH  it  was  jod  planted  thoBs  trees  there.  It  was  a  nice 
thoa^it,  and  makes  the  tnutaitioD  from  the  bleak  bog  to  the  cnltiTated 
iiud  more  easy  and  graeefiil.  Kow  I  see  the  castle  well.  It's  a  fine  portly 
mass  against  the  nunming  sl^,  and  I  perceive  you  fly  a  flag  over  it." 

"  Whan  the  lord  is  at  home." 

"  Ay,  and  by  the  way,  do  yon  give  him  his  title  while  talking  to  him 

"  The  t<m»nt*  do,  and  the  neighbours  and  rtnuigers  do  as  they  please 
ibont  LL" 

"Does  he  like  it  himself  ? " 

"  If  I  was  to  gness,  I  should  perhaps  say  he  does  like  it.  Here  ws 
are  now.  Inside  this  low  gate  yoa  are  within  the  demesne,  and  I  may 
bid  yon  welcome  to  Eilgobbin.  We  shall  bnild  a  lodge  here  one  of  these 
days.  There's  a  good  stretch,  however,  yet  to  the  castle.  We  call  it  two 
miles,  and  it's  not  &r  short  of  it." 

"  What  a  glorious  morning.  There  is  an  ecstasy  in  scenting  these 
nice  freeh  woods  in  the  clear  sunrise,  and  seeing  those  modest  daffodils 
make  their  morning  toOet." 

"  That's  a  fancy  of  Kate's.  There  is  a  border  of  such  wild-flowers 
all  the  way  to  the  house." 

"  And  those  rills  of  clear  water  that  flank  the  road,  are  they  of  her 


"  That  they  are.  There  was  a  cutting  made  for  a  railroad  line  about 
four  mileB  &om  this,  and  they  came  upon  a  sort  of  pnddiilg-stone  forma* 
tioD,  made  np  chiefly  of  white  pebbles.  Rate  heard  of  it,  pnrchased  the 
whole  mass,  and  had  these  ebannels  paved  with  them  from  the  gate  to  the 
castle,  and  that's  the  reason  this  water  has  its  crystal  clearness." 

"  She's  worthy  of  Shakspeare's  sweet  epithet,  the  '  daintiest  Kate  in 
ChrUUndom.'  Here's  her  health  I  "  and  he  stooped  down,  and  filling  his 
palm  with  the  numing  n'ater,  drank  it  off. 

"  I  Bee  it's  not  yet  five  o'clock.  We'll  steal  quietly  off  to  bed,  and 
have  three  or  four  bonis  sleep  before  we  show  onnelves." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
A  Sick  Book. 
Cam.  Walpolb  occnpied  the  slate  room  and  the  state  bed  at  Eilgobbin 
Castle ;  bnt  the  pun  of  a  very  serious  wound  had  left  him  very  little 
beulty  to  know  what  hononr  was  rendered  him,  or  of  what  watchful 
nlidlnde  he  was  the  object.  The  ievei,  bronght  on  by  bis  wound,  had 
obhtetated  in  his  mind  all  memory  of  where  he  was  ;  and  it  was  only  now, 
—that  is,  on  tlie  same  morning  that  the  young  men  had  arrived  at  the 
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easUfl — that  be  was  able  to  oonveree  withont  mach  difficult;,  and  enjoy 
the  comp&moiislup  of  Lockwood,  who  bad  come  over  to  see  him  and 
Boarcelj  quitted  his  bedude  eiuce  the  diaaster. 

"  It  aeems  going  on  all  right,"  aaid  Lockwood,  as  he  lifted  the  iced 
eloths  to  look  at  the  smashed  limb,  which  lay  swollen  and  livid  on  a 
pillow  onteide  the  dothes. 

"  It's  not  pretty  to  look  at,  Eany ;  bat  the  doctor  says  '  we  shall  Gave 
it  • — ^his  phrase  for  not  cutting  it  off." 

"  They'TO  taken  op  two  fBllowa  on  suspicion,  and  I  believe  they  wars 
of  the  party  here  that  night." 

"  I  don't  mnch  care  about  that.  It  was  a  £ur  fight,  and  I  suspect  I 
did  not  get  the  worst  of  it.  What  really  does  grieve  me  is  to  think  how 
inglorioQsly  one  gets  a  wound  that  in  real  war  would  have  been  a  title  of 
honour." 

"If  I  had  to  give  a  V.  C.  for  this  affair,  it  would  be  to  tlint  fine  girl 
I'd  give  it,  and  not  to  yon,  Cecil." 

"So  sboold  L  There  is  no  qnestion  whatever  as  to  oar  reHpective 
shares  in  the  achievement." 

■'  And  she  is  so  modest  and  unafiected  about  it  all,  and  when  she  was 
showing  me  the  position  and  the  alcove,  she  never  ceased  to  lay  stress  on 
the  safety  she  enjoyed  during  the  conflict." 

"  Then  ehe  said  nothing  abont  standing  in  iront  of  me  after  I  waa 
wounded  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  She  eaid  a  great  deal  about  your  coolness  and 
indifference  to  danger,  but  nothing  about  her  own." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  almost  a  shame  to  own  it — not  that  I  could  have 
dona  anything  to  prevent  it — but  she  did  step  down  one  step  of  the  stair 
and  actually  cover  me  from  fire." 

"  She's  the  finest  girl  in  Europe,"  said  Lockwood,  warmly. 

"  And  if  it  was  not  the  contrast  with  her  consin,  I'd  almost  say  one  of 
the  handsomest,"  said  Cecil. 

"  The  Greek  is  splendid,  I  admit  that,  though  she'll  not  speak — she'll 
scarcely  notice  me." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine,  except  it  might  have  been  an  awkward  speech  I 
made  when  we  were  talking  over  the  row.  1  said,  '  \Vhere  were  you  ?  what 
were  you  doing  all  this  time  ? '  " 

"  And  what  answer  did  she  make  you  ?  " 

"  None ;  not  a  word.  She  drew  herself  proudly  up,  and  opened  her 
eyes  so  lai^e  and  full  upon  me,  that  I  fett  I  mnst  have  appeared  some 
sort  of  monster  to  be  so  stared  at." 

"  I've  seen  her  do  that." 

"  It  was  very  grand  and  very  beautiful ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I'd  like  to 
stand  under  it  again.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  never  deigned  me 
more  thao  a  mere  salutation." 

"  And  are  you  good  fiieuds  with  the  other  girl  ?  " 
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"The  best  in  ibe  vorid.  I  don't  see  moctt  of  her,  fot  she's  alwajB 
^ibrosd,  OTer  the  farm,  or  among  the  tenants ;  but  vhen  we  meet  we  aro 
TCij  cordial  and  frieadlj." 

"And  the  father,  what  is  be  like  ?  " 

"  31;  laid  is  a  glorious  old  fellow,  full  of  hospitable  plans  and  pleasant 
pitrjeda ;  but  tenibly  distressed  to  think  that  this  onlnc^  incident  abonld 
ptqodice  70n  against  Ireland.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
tliae  most  have  been  some  miatalrB  or  misconception  in  the  matter,  for 
the  castle  bad  never  been  attacked  before ;  and  be  insists  on  saying  that 
if  70a  will  stop  hero — I  think  be  said  ten  years — ^yon'll  not  see  another 

'*  It's  rather  a  hard  way  to  test  the  problem  though. " 

"What's  more,  be  included  me  in  the  experiment." 

"And  this  title?    Does  be  asamue  it,  oc  expect  it  to  be  recog- 

'  "  I  can  seaieely  tell  yon.  The  Qreek  girl '  my-lords '  him  occasionally ; 
Lis  dan^ter,  never.  The  servants  always  do  so  ;  and  I  take  it  that  people 
DW  their  own  discretion  about  it." 

"  Or  do  it  in  a  sort  of  indolent  cooiteay,  as  they  call  Marsala,  aherry, 
bat  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  pass  the  decanter.  I  believe  7011 
tdegra^ied  to  bis  Excellency  7  " 

"  Yes ;  and  be  means  to  come  over  next  week." 

"  An;  news  of  Lady  Mande  ?  " 

"  Only  that  she  comes  with  him,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"  So  am  I — denced  sorry  I  In  a  gossiping  town  hke  Dublin  there 
viU  be  surely  some  story  afloat  about  these  handsome  girls  here.  She 
<av  the  Greek,  too,  at  the  Duke  of  Rigati'a  ball  at  Borne,  and  she  never 
fu^ets  a  name  or  a  face,     A  pleasant  trait  in  a  wife." 

"  Of  course  the  best  plan  will  be  to  get  removed,  and  be  safely 
bstalled  in  onr  old  quarters  at  the  Castle  before  Uiey  arrive." 

"  We  must  bear  what  the  doctor  says." 

"  He'll  say  no,  naturally,  fbi  he'U  not  like  to  lose  bis  patient.  He  wilt 
iiave  to  convey  you  to  town,  and  we'll  try  and  make  him  believe  it  will  be 
the  making  of  him.    Don't  yon  agree  with  me,  Cecil,  it's  the  thing  to  do?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  over  yet,  I  will  to-day.  By  the  way,  I 
bum  it's  the  thing  to  do,"  repeated  he,  with  an  air  of  determination. 
"There  will  be  all  manner  of.reports,  scandals,  and  falsehoods  to  no 
end  abont  tbia  business  bore ;  and  when  Lady  Mande  learns,  as  she  is 
cms  to  learn,  that  the  '  Greek  girl '  is  in  the  stor?,  I  cannot  measure 
the  mischief  that  may  come  of  it." 

"  Break  off  the  match,  eh  ?  " 

"That  is  certainly  '  on  the  cards.'  " 

"  I  suspect  even  that  wouldn't  \x6ak  your  heart." 

"  I  don't  say  it  would,  bnt  it  would  prove  very  inconvenient  ia  many 
f^t.  Danesbnry  has  great  claims  on  his  party.  He  came  here  as 
Yicecoy  dead  agunst  bis  will,  and,  depend  upon  it,  be  made  hia  terms. 
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Then  if  these  people  go  out,  and  the  Tories  want  to  oatbid  them,  £>uteB* 
bury  cotild  take — ay,  aod  would  take — office  under  them." 

"  I  cannot  follow  all  that.  All  I  know  is,  I  like  the  old  boy  bitnflelf, 
though  he  is  a  bit  pompons  now  and  then,  and  fimcies  he's  Emperor  of 
Bnssia." 

"  I  wish  his  niece  didn't  imagine  ehe  was  an  Imperial  princeas." 

"  That  she  does  t  I  think  she  is  the  haughtiest  girl  I  ever  met.  To 
be  anre  she  was  a  great  beauty." 

"  n'as,  Harry !  What  do  yoo  moan  by  '  was  ?  '  Lady  Maude  b  not 
eight  -  and-twenty . ' ' 

"  Ain't  she,  though  ?  Will  yon  have  a  ten-ponnd  note  on  it  that  she's 
not  over  thirty-one ;  and  I  can  tell  you  who  could  decide  the  wager  ?  " 

"A delicate  thought! — a  fellow  betting  on  Uie  age  of  the  girl  he's 
going  to  many  t  " 

"  Ten  o'clock — ^nearly  half-past  ten  I  "  said  Lockwood,  rising  &om  hit) 
chair.  "  I  must  go  and  have  some  breakfast.  I  meant  to  have  been 
down  In  time  to-day,  and  breakiasted  with  the  old  fellow  and  his  danf^ter ; 
for  coming  late  brings  me  to  a  teu-a-lete  with  the  Greek  damsel,  and  it 
isn't  jolly,  I  assure  yon." 

"  Don't  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Never  a  word  I  She's  generally  reading  a  newspaper  when  I  go  in. 
She  lays  it  down ;  hut  after  remarkhig  that  she  fears  I'll  find  the  coffee 
cold,  she  goes  on  with  her  breakfast,  kisses  her  Maltese  terrier,  asks  him 
a  few  questions  about  his  health,  and  whether  he  would  like  to  be  in  a 
warmer  climate,  and  then  sails  away." 

"  And  how  she  walks  !  " 

"  Is  she  bored  here  ?  " 

"  She  says  not." 

"She  can  scarcely  like  these  people:  they're  not  the  sort  of  thing 
she  has  ever  been  used  to." 

"  She  tells  me  she  likes  them  :  they  cert^nly  like  her." 

"Well,"  said  Lockwood,  with  a  sigh,  "she's  the  most  beautiful 
woman,  certainly,  I've  ever  seen ;  and,  at  this  moment,  I'd  rather  eat  a 
crust  with  a  glass  of  beer  under  a  hedge,  than  I'd  go  down  and  sit  at 
break&st  with  her." 

"I'll  be  shot  if  I'll  not  tell  her  that  speech  the  first  day  Tm  down 
again." 

"  80  you  may,  for  by  that  time  I  shall  have  seen  her  for  the  last 
time."  And  with  this  he  strolled  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs 
towards  the  breakfast-parlour. 

As  he  stood  at  the  door  he  beard  the  sound  of  voices  laughing  and 
talking  pleasantly.  He  entered,  and  Kma  arose  as  he  came  forward,  and 
said,  "  Let  me  present  my  cousin — Mr.  Eichard  Kearney,  Major  Lock- 
wood;  his  friend,  Mr.  Atlee." 

The  two  young  men  stood  up — Kearney  stiff  and  haughty,  and  Atlee 
with  a  sort  of  easy  assnianoe  tliat  seemed  to  enit  his  .good-looking  but 
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cobunlf  snobbish  style.  As  for  Lockwood,  be  was  too  mnoh  a  gestleman 
la  hftre  nwre  than  one  muiner,  and  ha  received  these  two  men  as  be 
vmld  have  received  any  other  two  of  any  rank  anywhere. 

'*  These  genUemen  have  been  showing  me  some  Btrange  Tersiona  of 
cur  little  incident  here  in  the  Dnblio  papers,"  said  Nina  to  Lockwood. 
"I  scarcely  thought  we  should  be«ome  so  Euuoos." 

"  I  snppose  they  don't  stickle  much  for  truth,"  said  Lookwood,  as  be 
broke  his  egg,  in  leisurely  &shiDn. 

"  They  were  scarcely  able  to  provide  a  special  correspondent  for  the 
event,"  said  Atlee ;  "  but  I  take  it  they  ^ve  the  main  facts  pretty  aceniat«1y 
and  fiuily." 

"Indeed!  "  said  Lockwood,  more  strook  by  the  manner  than  by  the 
words  of  the  speaker.  "  They  mention,  then,  that  my  friend  received  a 
bad  frmebire  of  the  forearm." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  they  do ;  at  least,  so  ^  as  I  have  seen.  Tbey  speak 
of  a  ni^t  attack  on  Kilgobbin  Castle,  made  by  an  armed  party  of  six  or 
seven  men  with  bees  blackened,  and  their  complete  repulse  tbrongh  the 
haoic  eondnct  of  a  young  lady." 

"  The  main  facts,  then,  include  no  menUon  of  poor  Walpole  and  bis 
mldbrtune  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  that  we  mere  Irish  attach  any  great  importance  to  a 
bn^en  arm,  whether  it  came  of  a  cricket-ball  or  gun  ;  bat  we  do  interest 
oazselves  deeply  when  an  Irish  ^1  displays  feats  pf  heroism  and  eoniage 
that  men  find  it  hard  to  rival." 

"  It  was  very  fine,"  said  Lockwood,  gravely. 

"  Fine  1  I  shoold  think  it  was  fine  I  "  burst  out  Atlee.  "  It  was  bo 
fine  that,  bad  the  deed  been  done  on  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  sea, 
the  nation  would  not  have  been  satisfied  till  yonr  Poet  Laoreata  hod  com- 
memorated it  in  verse." 

"  Have  tbey  discovered  any  traces  of  the  fellows  ?  "  said  Lockwood, 
who  declined  to  fc^ow  the  discussion  into  this  channel. 

"  My  fother  has  gone  over  to  Moate  to-day,"  said  Kearney,  noiv 
^teaking  for  the  first  time,  "  to  bear  the  ezaminatlon  of  two  fellows  who 
have  been  taken  up  on  suspicion." 

"  Yon  have  plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  yonr  conntry,"  said  Atlee  to 

"  Where  do  yon  mean  when  yoa  say  my  country  ?  " 
"I  mean  Greece." 

"But  I  have  not  seen  Greece  since  I  was  a  child,  ao  high ;  I  have 
fired  always  in  Italy." 

•'  Well,  Italy  has  Calabria  and  the  Terra  del  Lavoro." 
"  And  bow  much  do  we  in  Rome  know  about  either  ?  " 
"  Abont  as  much,"  said  Lockwood,  "  aH  Belgravia  does  of  the  Bog  of 

AlbQ." 

"  Yon'il  rettun  to  your  friends  in  civilized  lile  vrith  almost  the  fame  of 

to  Afiiean  traveller,  Uqor  Lockwood,"  said  Atlee,  pertly. 
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"If  Afiica  can  bout  such  boBpiUlity,  I  certainly  rather  envy  thaa 
compaasionate  Doctor  LiviogHtoiie,"  said  he,  politely. 

"  Somebody,"  said  Kearney,  drily,  "  calla  hospitality  the  breeding  of 
the  savage. " 

"  But  I  deny  that  ve  are  savage,"  cried  Atlee.  "  I  contend  for  it  that 
all  our  civilization  is  higher,  and  that  ciaas  for  class  we  are  in  a  more 
advanced  cnltnra  than  the  En^sh ;  that  yanr  chawbacon  ia  not  aa 
intelligent  a  being  as  oar  bogtrotter  ;  that  your  petty  shopkeeper  is 
inferior  to  oars ;  that  thronghont  oar  middle  clasaea  there  is  not  only 
a  higher  morality  but  a  higher  refinement  than  with  you." 

"  I  read  in  one  of  the  most  accredited  joonials  of  Enghiud  the  other 
day  tiiat  Ireland  had  never  produced  a  poet,  oonld  not  even  show  a 
second-rate  bnmouriBt,"  said  Kearney. 

"  Swiil  and  Sterne  were  third-rate,  or,  perhaps,  English,"  said  Atlee. 

"  These  are  themes  I'll  not  attempt  to  digcnss,"  said  Lockwood ;  "  but 
I  know  one  thing,  it  takes  three  times  aa  much  military  force  to  govera 
the  smaller  island." 

"  That  is  to  say,  to  govern  the  country  after  i/our  iaabion  ;  but  leave 
it  to  oDiselves.  Pack  your  portmanteaus  and  go  away,  and  then  see  if 
we'll  need  this  parade  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ;  these  batteries  of 
guns  and  these  brigades  of  peelers." 

"  Yoa'd  be  the  first  to  beg  us  to  come  back  ^ain." 

"  Doubtless,  as  the  Greekaare  beggmg  the  Turks.  Eh,  Mademoiselle, 
can  you  fancy  throwing  yourself  at  the  feet  of  a  Paeha  and  asking  leave 
to  be  his  slave  ?  " 

"  The  only  Greek  slave  I  over  heard  of,"  said  Lockwood,  "  was  in 
marble  and  made  by  an  American." 

"  Come  into  the  drawing-room  and  I'll  sing  yon  something,"  said  Nina, 
rising. 

"Which  will  be  &r  nicer  and  pleasanter  than  all  this  discussion," 
said  Joe. 

"  And  if  you'll  permit  me,"  sud  Lockwood,  "  we'll  leave  the  drawing- 
room  door  open  and  let  poor  Walpole  hear  the  music." 

"  Would  it  not  he  better  first  to  see  if  he's  asleep  ?  "  said  she. 

"  That's  true.    I'll  step  up  and  see." 

Lockwood  hurried  away,  and  Joe  Atlee,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
said,  "  Well,  we  gave  the  Saxon  a  canter,  I  think.  As  yon  know,  Dick, 
that  fellow  is  no  end  of  a  swell." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  him,"  said  the  other,  gruffly. 

"  Only  so  much  as  newspapers  could  tell  me.  He's  Master  of  the 
Horse  in  the  Viceroy's  household,  and  the  other  fellow  ia  Private 
Secretary,  and  some  connection  besides.  I  say,  Dick,  it's  all  King  James's 
times  back  ag^.  There  has  not  been  bo  much  grandeur  here  for  six 
or  eight  generations.", 

"  There  has  not  been  a  more  absurd  speech  made  than  that,  writhia 
the  Ume." 
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"  And  he  ia  lasUy  R  Bomebodf  ?  "  said  Miua  to  Atlee. 

"  A,  gran  tignore  doi-wro,"  Boid  ho  pompooslj.  "  If  fon  dou't 
sing  your  veiy  best  for  him,  I'll  swear  yoa  are  a  repablican." 

"  Goine,  take  m;  ami,  Niaa.  I  maj  call  joa  Nina,  ma;  I  not  ?  " 
whispered  Kearney. 

*'  Certainly,  if  I  may  call  yon  Joe." 

"Yon  may,  if  yon  like,"  Baid  ho  roughly,  "  bat  my  name  ia  Dick." 

"  I  am  Beppo,  and  veiy  much  at  yooi  orders,"  said  AUee,  stepping 
forward  and  leading  her  awny. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

At  DufSBB. 

Tkxt  were  auembled  in  the  drawing-room  •before  dinner,  when  Lord 
Kilgobbin  aniTed,  heated,  dnsty,  and  tired,  after  his  twelTO-milea'  drive. 
"I  ny,  girls,"  said  he,  pntUng  hia  head  inside  the  doori  "is  it  tme  that 
oar  distingnished  goest  is  not  coming  down  to  dinner,  for,  if  eo,  I'll  not 
nit  to  drees  ?  " 

"  No,  papa ;  be  said  he'd  etay  with  Mr.  Walpole.  They've  been 
leeeiTing  and  despatching  telegrams  all  day,  and  seem  to  have  the  whole 
world  on  their  hands,"  said  Kate. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  did  yon  do  at  the  seasionB  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  broke  in  Nina,  eager  to  show  her  more  mindfnl 
regard  to  his  rank  than  Atlee  displayed ;  "  tell  no  yonr  news  ?  " 

"I  suspect  we  hare  got  two  of  them,  and  are  on  the  traces  of  the 
others.  They  are  Loath  men,  and  were  sent  special  here  to  give  me  a 
lesaou,  as  they  call  it.  That's  what  onr  blessed  newspapers  have  brought 
u  to.  Borne  idle  vagabond,  at  his  wit's  end  for  an  article,  fastens  on 
Hme  aolncky  eonntry  gentleman,  neither  mooh  better  nor  worse  than  his 
neighboniB,  holds  him  np  to  public  reprobation,  perfectly  sore  that  within 
■  week's  time  some  rascal  who  owes  him  a  grudge — the  fellow  he  has 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  blackgnard  he  prosecnted  for 
peQsry,  or  some  other  of  the  like  Btamj^^will  write  a  piteous  letter  to 
the  editor,  relating  his  wrongs.  The  next  act  of  the  drama  is  a  notice 
on  the  hall-door,  with  a  coffin  at  the  top ;  and  the  piece  doses  with  a 
ehargs  of  alogs  in  yonr  body,  as  yoa  are  on  your  road  to  mass.  Now,  if 
I  had  the  making  of  the  laws,  the  first  fellow  I'd  lay  hands  on  would  be 
the  DeWEpaper  writer.     Eh,  Uaster  Atlee,  am  I  right  ?  " 

"  I  go  with  you  to  the  furthest  estent,  my  lord." 

"  I  tote  we  hang  Joe,  then,"  cried  Dick,  "  He  is  the  only  member 
of  the  fraternity  I  bare  any  acquaintance  with." 

"  What — do  yon  telt  me  that  yon  write  for  the  papers  ?  "  asked  my 
lord,  slily. 
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"He's  qmzaag,  sir;  lie  knows  right  well  I  hare  no  gifts  of  tliat  sort." 

"  Here's  dinner,  papa.  Will  yoa  give  Nina  yooi  arm  ?  Mr.  Atlee, 
you  are  to  take  me." 

"  You'll  not  agree  with  me,  Nina,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  as  lie 
led  her  along  ;  "  but  I'm  heartily  glad  we  hare  not  that  great  swell  who 
dined  with  ns  yesterday." 

"  I  do  agree  with  you,  uncle — I  dislike  him." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  unjust  to  him ;  but  I  thought  he  treated  us  all  with  a 
sort  of  bland  pity  that  I  found  very  offensive." 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  that  too.  His  manner  seemed  to  say,  '  I  am  very 
Borry  for  you,  but  what  can  be  done  ?  '  " 

"  la  the  other  fellow — the  wounded  one — as  bad  ?  " 

She  pursed  up  her  lip,  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  then 
Raid,  "There's  not  a  great  deal  to  choose  between  them;  but  I  think  I 
like  him  better." 

"  How  do  you  like  Dick,  eh  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  so  much,"  said  die,  with  one  of  her  half  downcast  looks,  but 
which  never  prevented  her  seeing  what  passed  in  her  neighbour's  &ce. 

"  Well,  don't  let  him  fell  in  lore  with  j/ou,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  for  it  would  be  bod  for  you  both." 

"But  why  should  he  ?  "  said  she,  with  an  air  of  innocence. 

"  Jost  because  I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  escape  it.  A\'hat'B  Master 
Atlee  saying  to  yon,  Kitty?  " 

"  He's  giving  me  some  hints  about  horse-breaking,"  sud  she,  quietly. 

"  Is  he,  by  George  ?  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  him  follow  you  over  that 
fallen  timber  in  the  back  lawn.  We'll  have  you  out.  Master  Joe,  and 
give  yoQ  a  field-day  to-morrow,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  vote  we  do,"  cried  Dick  ;  "  unless,  better  still,  we  could  persuade 
Miss  Betty  to  bring  the  dogs  over  and  give  us  a  cub-bunt." 

"  I  want  to  see  a  cnb-hnnt,"  broke  in  Nina. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  ride  to  hounds,  cousin  Nina?  "    asked  Dick. 

"  I  shonld  think  that  any  one  who  has  token  the  ox-feaces  on  the 
Soman  Campagna,  as  I  have,  might  venture  to  face  yonr  small  stone-wallo 
here." 

"  That's  plucky,  anyhow ;  and  I  hope,  Joe,  it  will  put  yon  on  yonr 
mettle  I0  show  yonrs^  worthy  of  your  companionship.  What  is  old 
Mathew  looking  bo  myBterionaly  about  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  old  servant  thus  addressed  had  gone  about  the  room  with  the  air 
of  cme  not  fully  decided  to  whom  to  speak,  and  at  last  he  leaned  over 
Miss  Kearney's  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  '■  Of 
course  not,  MatI "  said  she,  and  then  turning  to  her  father — "  Mat  has 
Huch  an  opinion  of  my  medical  skill,  he  wants  me  to  see  Mr.  Walpolo, 
who,  it  seems,  has  got  up,  and  evidently  increased  his  pain  by  it." 

"  Oh,  bnt  is  there  no  doctor  near  ns  ?  "  asked  Nina,  eagerly. 

"I'd  go  at  once,"  said  Eate,  frankly,  "  bnt  my  skill  does  not  extend  to 
surgery." 
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"  I  iiMve  some  littie  knowledge  in  that  waj ;  I  Btudied  and  walked  tha 
hospitals  for  a  eoaple  of  years,"  broke  ont  Joa.   "  Shall  I  go  ap  to  him  ?  " 
"  Bj  all  means,"  cried  several  together,  and  Joe  arose  and  followed 
Uiihew  npatura. 

"  Oh,  are  joa  a  medical  man  7  "  cried  Lockwood,  aa  the  other  entered. 

"After  a  fashion,  I  may  b&j  I  am.  At  least,  I  can  tell  you  where 
my  BkiQ  irill  come  to  its  limit,  and  that  is  aomething." 

"  Look  here,  then, — ^he  woold  insist  on  getting  up,  and  I  fear  he  has 
displaeed  the  position  of  the  bones.  Yon  nmst  be  very  gentle,  for  the 
piin  is  terrific." 

"  No ;  there's  no  great  mischief  done, — the  fractnred  parts  are  in  A 
proper  position.  It  is  the  mere  pain  of  distnrhance.  CoTer  it  all  over 
Tith  the  ice  again,  and" — here  he  felt  his  pnlse — "let  him  have  some 
w«k  brandy- and -water." 

"That's  sensible  advice, — I  feel  it.  I  am  shivery  all  over,"  said 
Valpole. 

"I'U  go  and  make  a  brew  for  yon,"  cried  Joe,  "  and  yon  shall  have  it 
as  hot  as  yoa  can  drink  it." 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when  he  returned  with  the  smokiDg 
compon&d. 

"  Yoa're  such  a  jolly  doctor,"  said  Walpole,  "  I  feel  sure  you'd  not 
refuse  me  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Only  think  I  that  old  barbarian  who  ffae  here  this  morning  said  I 
was  to  have  notldng  fant  weak  tea  or  iced  lemonade." 

Lockwood  selected  a  mild-looking  weed,  and  handed  it  to  his  friend, 
and  was  about  to  offer  one  to  Atlee,  when  he  said : — 

"Bat  we  have  taken  you  from  your  dinner, — pray  go  back  again." 

"  No,  we  were  at  dessert.  I'll  stay  here  and  have  a  smoke,  if  you 
will  let  me.    Will  it  bore  you,  though  ?  " 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  said  Walpole,  "  your  company  will  be  a  great 
booD  to  ns;  and  as  for  myself,  you  have  done  me  good  already." 

"  What  would  you  say,  M^or  Lockwood,  to  taking  my  place  below- 
stairs  ?  Tbey  are  just  sitting  over  their  wine— some  very  pleasant  claret, 
and  the  young  ladies,  I  perceive,  here,  give  half  an  hour  of  their  company 
before  tb^  leave  the  dining-room." 

"  Here  goes  then,"  said  Lockwood.  "  Now  that  you  remind  me  of  it, 
I  do  want  a  glass  of  wine." 

Lockwood  found  the  party  belowstairs  eagerly  discussing  Joe  Atlea's 
medical  qualifications,  and  doubting  whether,  if  it  was  a  knovfledge  of  civil- 
engineering  or  marine  gunnery  had  been  required,  he  would  not  have  been 
equally  ready  to  offer  himself  for  the  emergency. 

*'  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  if  the  real  doctor  arrives,  Joe  will  take  the  lead 
in  the  consultation,"  cried  Dick:  "  he  is  the  most  unabashable  villain  in 
Eorc^." 
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th«  arm  most  comfortably  on  the  pillow,  the  pain  is  deoreasiug  every 
moment,  and  by  hia  pleasant  and  jolly  talk  he  is  making  Walpole  eveQ 
foiget  it  at  times." 

This  was  exactly  what  Atlee  was  doing.  Watching  carefnlly  the  sick 
man's  &ce,  he  plied  him  with  jnst  that  amount  of  amoaoment  that  ha 
conid  bear  without  fatigue.  Ee  told  Mm  the  absurd  Teraiona  that  had 
got  abroad  of  tho  incident  in  tlie  press  ;  and  cautioaBly  feeling  hia  way, 
went  (m  to  tell  how  Diek  Eeaniey  had  started  ^m  town  fbll  of  the  most 
fieiy  Intentions  towards  that  visitor  whom  the  newspapers  called  a  "  noted 
profligate  "  of  London  celebrity.  "  If  you  had  not  been  shot  before,  we 
were  to  hare  managed  it  lor  you  now,"  said  be. 

"  Surely  these  fellows  who  wrote  thig  bad  never  heard  of  me." 

"Of  coorae  they  had  not,  further  than  you  were  on  the  Viceroy's  staff; 
but  is  not  that  ample  warranty  for  profligacy  ?  Besides,  the  real  intention 
was  not  to  assail  you,  but  the  people  here  who  admitted  you."  Thus  talking, 
be  led  Walpole  to  own  that  he  had  no  acquaintanceship  with  the  KeameyB, 
that  a  mere  passing  eurioaity  to  Bee  the  interesting  house  had  provoked 
his  request,  to  which  the  answer,  coming  from  an  old  friend,  led  to  his  visit. 
Through  this  channel  Atlee  drew  him  on  to  the  subject  of  the  Greek  girl 
and  her  parentage.  As  Walpole  sketched  the  society  of  Home,  Atlee,  who 
had  cultivated  the  gift  of  listening  fully  as  much  as  that  of  talking,  knev 
where  to  seem  interested  by  the  views  of  life  thrown  out,  and  where  to 
show  a  rai^  eiy'oyment  of  the  little  humoriatio  bits,  of  description  which 
the  other  was  rather  proud  of  his  skill  in  deploying ;  and  as  Atlee  always 
appeared  so  conversant  with  the  family  history  of  the  people  they  were 
discussing,  Walpole  spoke  with  unbounded  freedom  and  openness. 

"  You  must  have  been  astonished  to  meet  the  '  Titian  girl '  in  Ire- 
land?" said  Joe,  at  last,  for  he  had  caught  up  the  epithet  dropped 
accidentally  in  the  other's  narrative,  and  kept  it  for  use. 

"  Was  I  not  I  but,  if  my  memoiy  had  been  cleaxer,  I  should  have 
remembered  she  had  Irish  connections.  I  had  beard  of  Lord  Eilgobbin 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  the  title  would  meet  a  readier  acceptance  there 
than  here." 

"  Ah,  yon  think  so  I "  cried  Walpole.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  a 
rank  that  people  acknowledge  or  deny  at  pleasure  ?  Is  this  peculiar  to 
Ireland  ?  " 

"  If  yon  had  asked  whether  persona  anywhere  else  would  like  to  main- 
tain such  a  strange  pretension,  I  might  perhaps  have  answered  you." 

"  For  the  few  minutes  of  his  visit  to  me,  I  liked  him ;  he  seemed 
frank,  hearty,  and  genial." 

"  1  suppose  be  ia,  and  I  suspect  this  folly  of  the  lordship  is  no  fancy 
of  his  own." 

"  Nor  tho  daughter's  then,  I'll  be  bound  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  son,  I  take  it,  has  all  the  ambition  of  the  honse." 

"  Do  you  know  them  well  ?  " 
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"  No,  never  &aw  them  till  jesteiday.  The  eon  and  I  are  ctkama ;  we 
hve  toother,  snd  hmvB  done  so  these  three  years." 

"  Yon  like  yonr  ™it  here,  however  ?  " 

"  I'es.  It's  rather  good  fhn  on  the  whole.  I  wu  afraid  of  the  indoor 
life  when  I  wss  coming  down,  but  it's  pleasanter  than  I  looked  for." 

"  When  I  asked  yoa  the  question,  it  was  not  out  of  idle  oniioaity.  I 
had  a  strcmg  personal  interest  in  jour  answer.  In  &ct,  it  wu  another 
r»j  of  inqairisg  whether  it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  tear  yourself 
my  from  this." 

"  Ko,  iaasmnch  as  the  tearing-away  proeess  must  take  place  in  a 
M>aple  td  days— three  at  farthest." 

"  That  makes  what  I  have  to  propose  all  the  easier.  It  is  a  matter 
(■{  great  urgency  lor  me  to  reach  Dublin  at  once.  This  unlucky 
incident  has  been  so  repreaented  by  the  newspapers  as  to  0ve  consider' 
able  """"r""™  to  the  Government,  and  they  are  even  threatened  with  a 
^isenssioa  on  it  in  the  House.  Now,  I'd  start  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  I 
could  bavel  with  safety.  You  have  so  impressed  ma  with  your  skill, 
that,  if  I  dared,  I'd  ask  yon  to  convoy  me  up.  Of  oonrse  I  mean  as  my 
lihyaieian." 

"Bat  I'm  not  one,  nor  ever  intend  to  be." 

"  Yon  studied,  however  ?  " 

"  As  I  have  done  scores  of  things,  I  know  a  little  bit  of  criminal 
kw — have  done  some  shipbuilding— rode  kaitle  ecoh  in  Cooke's  Circus — 
ud,  afier  M.  Dumas,  I  am  considered  the  best  amateor  macaroni-maker 
Di  Europe. 

"  And  vbieh  of  these  careers  do  you  intend  to  abide  by  ?  " 

"  None,  not  one  of  them.  '  Financing  '  is  the  only  pursuit  that  pays 
Urgely.     I  intend  to  go  in  for  money." 

"Ishoald  like  to  hear  yonr  ideas  mi  that  Bubjeet?" 

"  So  you  shall,  as  we  travel  up  to  town." 

"  You  accept  my  ofTer  then  ?  " 

"  Of  eourse  I  do.  I  am  delighted  to  have  so  many  hours  in  yonr 
company.  I  believe  I  ean  safely  say  I  have  that  amount  of  skill  to  be 
of  service  to  yoo.  One  begins  his  medical  experience  with  fractures. 
They  are  the  pothooks  and  hangers  of  surgery,  and  I  have  gone  that  &r. 
Sow,  what  are  your  plans  1  " 

•'  2Iy  plans  are  to  leave  this  early  to-morrow,  so  as  to  rest  during  the 
hot  boms  of  the  day,  and  reach  Dublin  bynigbtfoll.    Why  do  you  smile." 

**  I  smile  at  your  notion  of  climate ;  but  I  never  knew  any  man  who 
had  been  once  in  Italy  able  to  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  that  there 
iTfcre  three  or  four  hours  every  summer  day  to  be  passed  with  closed 
shattoB  and  iced  drinks." 

*'  Well,  I  believe  I  was  thinking  of  a  fiercer  sun  and  a  hotter  soil 
than  these.  To  return  to  my  project :  we  can  find  means  of  posting, 
natiage  and  hones,  in  the  village.    I  fbi^et  its  name." 

"  m  take  oare  of  aU  that.    At  what  hour  wiU  you  start  ?  " 
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"  I  shonld  e&y  hy  six  or  bcvgd.    I  shall  not  sleep ;  and  I  shall  be  all 
-    impatience  til!  we  are  away." 

"  Well,  is  tbere  anything  else  to  be  thoaght  of?  " 

■'  There  is — that  is,  I  hare  aomething  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  debating 
with  myself  how  far,  on  a  half-hour's  acquaistauce,  I  can  make  you  a 
partner  in  it." 

"  I  eannot  help  you  by  my  advice.  I  can  only  say  that  if  yoa  like  to 
trast  me,  I'll  know  how  to  respect  the  confidence." 

Walpole  looked  steadily  and  stead&stly  at  him,  and  the  examination 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  said,  "  I  irill  trust  you,  not  that  the  matter 
is  a  secret  in  any  sense  that  involves  consequences ;  but  it  is  a  thing  that 
needs  a  little  tact  and  discretion,  a  slight  exercise  of  a  light  hand,  which  ia 
what  my  friend  Lockwood  &ils  in.     Now  you  could  do  it." 

"  If  1  can,  I  will.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  matter  is  this.  I  have  written  a  few  lines  here,  very  illegibly 
and  badly,  as  yon  may  believe,  for  they  were  with  my  left  hand ;  and 
besides  having  the  letter  conveyed  to  its  address,  I  need  a  few  words  of 
explanation." 

"  The  Titian  girl,"  muttered  Joe,  as  though  thinking  aload.   - 

"  Why  do  yon  say  bo  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  her  greater  anxiety  and  nneasinesn 
about  yoa.  There  was  an  actual  flash  of  jealousy  across  her  featnrea 
when  Miss  Kearney  proposed  coming  up  to  see  yon." 

"  And  was  this  remarked,  think  yon  ?  " 

"  Only  by  me.  I  saw  and  let  her  see  I  saw  it,  and  we  understood 
each  other  from  that  moment." 

«  I  mustn't  let  you  mistake  me.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  ix 
anything  between  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  and  myself.  I  knew  a  good  deal 
about  her  father,  and  there  were  family  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
once  able  to  be  of  use  ;  and  I  wished  to  let  her  know  that  if  at  any  time  she 
desired  to  communicate  with  me,  I  could  procure  an  address,  under 
which  she  could  write  with  freedom." 

"  As  for  instance:  'J.  Atlee,  48,  Old  Square,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'" 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the  moment,"  said  Walpole,  smiling. 
"Now,"  continued  he,  "though  I  have  written  all  this,  it  is  so  blotted 
and  disgraceful  generally — done  with  the  left  hand,  and  while  in  great 
pain — that  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  send  the  letter,  but  simply 
a  message " 

Atlee  nodded,  and  Walpole  went  on  :  "A  message  to  say  that  I  waa 
wishing  to  write,  but  unable ;  and  that  if  I  had  her  permission,  so  soon 
as  my  fingers  could  hold  a  pen,  to  finish — yes,  to  finish  that  communica* 
tion  I  had  already  begun,  and  if  she  felt  there  was  no  inconTenience  in 
writing  to  me,  under  cover  to  your  care,  I  should  pledge  myself  to 
devote  all  my  zeal  and  my  best  services  to  her  interests." 

"  In  fact,  I  am  to  lead  her  to  suppose  she  ought  to  have  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  you,  and  to  believe  in  me,  because  I  say  so."  j 
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"  I  do  not  exactly  sm  that  these  are  my  inBtnictioDa  to  yoa." 
■*  Well,  yon  eertciiily  want  to  write  to  her." 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  do." 
"  At  all  erents,  yon  want  her  to  write  to  t/ou." 
"  You  are  nearer  Uie  mark  now." 

"  That  ought  not  to  be  vety  difGcult  to  arrange.     I'll  go  down  now 
udhaTB  a  enp  of  tea,  and  I  may,  I  hope,  come  op  and  see  yon  agaiii 


"  Wwt  one  moment,"  cried  Walpole,  as  the  other  was  about  to 
[«Te  the  room.  "  Do  yon  see  a  small  tray  on  that  table  yonder,  with  eome 
trmkete  ?  Yes,  tiiat  is  it.  Well,  will  yon  do  me  the  favour  to  choose 
something  amongst  them  as  your  fee  ?  Come,  come,  you  know  you  are 
mr  docAm-  now,  and  I  insist  on  this.  There's  nothing  of  any  raloe  there, 
ud  yOD  will  have  no  misgivings." 

"  Am  I  to  take  it  haphazard  ?  "  asked  Atlec. 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  said  the  other  indolently. 

"  1  have  selected  a  ring,"  said  Atlee,  as  he  drew  it  on  his  finger. 

"Not  an  opal?" 

"  Yes,  it  ia  an  opal  with  brilliants  round  it." 

"  I'd  rather  yon'd  taken  all  the  rest  than  that.  Not  that  I  ever  wear 
it.  bat  Bomebow  it  has  a  bit  of  memory  attached  to  it  1  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Atlee,  gravely,  "you  are  adding  immensely  to 
the  valoe  I  desired  to  see  in  it  ?  I  wanted  something  as  a  sonTenir  of 
ion — iriiat  the  Germans  call  a-Denkmal,  and  here  is  eridently  what  hau 
tome  secret  cine  to  your  afiections.     It  was  not  an  old  love-token  ?" 

"  No ;  or  I  should  certainly  not  part  with  it." 

"  It  did  not  belong  to  a  friend  now  no  more  ?  " 

"  Nor  that  either,"  said  he,  smiling  at  the  other's  persistent  cuiiotiily. 

"Then  if  it  be  neither  the  gift  of  an  old  love,  nor  alost  friend,  I'll  not 
rplinqnish  it,"  cried  Joe. 

"Be  it  BO,"  said  Walpole,  half  carelessly.  "Mine  was  a  more 
lapriee  after  all.  It  is  linked  with  a  reminiscence — there's  the  whole 
t(  it ;  but  if  yon  eare  for  it,  pray  keep  it. ' ' 

"  I  do  care  for  it,  and  I  will  keep  it." 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  smile  that  curled  Walpole 's  lip  as  he  heard 
this  speech,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  bis  eyes  that  seemed  to  say. 
What  manner  of  man  is  this,  what  sort  of  nature,  new  and  strange  to  me, 
ii  he  made  of? 

"  By-by !  "  said  Atlee,  carelessly,  and  he  strolled  away. 
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The  map  of  Spain  is  aingularlj  like  its  Htor}'.  FaraUei  plateaoe,  twin 
moanttdn-rasgefl,  and  mars  ranmng  all  the  same  way,  compoee  its 
BiiT&ce ;  vhila  similaF  eras,  marked  b;  identical  characters  and  like  eveats, 
make  np  its  amials.  The  same  endless  contest,  with  its  sadden  barsta 
of  ferooiooB  energy  and  ite  odd  Blaggisb  pauses,  is  always  going  on 
therein.  Orthodox  and  Arian,  Moor  and  Christian,  Monarch  and  Fnero, 
Progressisla  and  Servile — it  is  still  the  same.  Spaniards  divide  and 
grapple  at  this  very  hoar  precisely  as  they  did  at  the  dawn  of  tbeii 
history.  The  names  of  the  factions  may  change ;  but  in  length,  leadera, 
and  incidents,  the  straggle  knows  no  variation.  In  Spun  the  throne  is 
perpetually  reprodacing  Eoderic ;  the  camp,  Viriatos ;  and  the  war, 
Nnmantia. 

It  is  difficnlt  at  this  distance  of  time  to  conceive  the  virulenoo  of 
political  passion  among  the  Spanish  factions  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
For  many  a  long  year  they  decided  eveiy  question  with  the  aword — 
proscription  beii^  the  result  of  defeat,  and  exile,  mitraillade,  and  massacre 
everyday  oocnrrences.  This  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  heroes  of  Ute 
great  war,  probably  from  their  babit  of  msbing  to  the  front,  and  most  of 
them — like  PorUer,  Sanchez,  and  the  Empecinado — died  on  the  scafibld. 
Europe  was  amazed.  It  was  as  if  the  squabbles  of  the  French  Chambers 
had  destroyed  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire ;  or  as  if  the  animosity  of  Whig 
and  Tory  had  sacrificed  our  own  vikings  and  paladins.  Thanks  to  their 
enei^,  the  feeble  character  and  peconiaiy  difficulties  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  good-will  of  France  and  England,  the  Liberals,  after  many  changes 
of  fortune,  were  at  last  fixed  in  power,  and  they  took  good  care  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  lasting  supremacy.  They  excluded  Don  Carlos,  the  head 
of  the  Conservatives,  from  the  throne  by  the  revocation  of  the  Saliqoe  law : 
they  drove  him  into  exile,  and  they  expelled  his  adherents  from  office, 
"wiping  out" — to  use  an  expresdve  Americanism — ^the  more  energetic 
of  them,  and  as  far  as  possible  disarming  the  rest.  The  Carlists  had  no 
fair  excuse  for  open  resistance  while  Ferdinand  VII.  survived.  But  he 
was  soon  removed — dying  on  the  29th  of  September,  18SS — and  then  the 
war  broke  out.  The  Liberals  wielded  the  government,  the  great  towns, 
and  the  army;  and  the  Carlists,  which  meant  the  mass  of  the  rural 
population,  gathered  strong  in  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  stronger  still  in 
Catalonia  and  La  Mancha,  and  by  tens  of  thonsonda  in  the  north-east; 
so  numerously,  indeed,  that  had  the  party  been  oiganized,  it  would  have 
possessed  a  very  fair  chance  of  success.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
organization  therein.      Its  members  were  emphaticaUy  old  Spamards, 
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mi  old  ^wniaids  nsrer  perform  anything  to-day  that  con  possibly  be 
Jetvred  till  the  morrow  :  which  in  this  instance  had  long  beea  synonymotifl  ' 
with  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  That  event,  therefore,  found  them  totally 
ja^nparo^t  withoiit  corobination,  plan,  or  warlike  material,  while  their 
opponents  had  erery  one  of  those  things,  and  need  them  well.  The 
LiKnl  troops  in  strength  met  the  CarUsta  in  detail  and  scattered  them  in 
ill  direetionB.  Santos  Iiadron,  the  head  of  the  northern  rising,  was  taken 
u)d  ahot ;  Merino  was  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  mere  gnerilla ;  and  most 
cf  the  other  bands  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  the  army.    In  less  than 

■  iMHith  the  reToIt  was  in  its  last  throes — a  few  half-naked  and  dispirited 
putidas  were  all  that  remained  in  arms  by  the  29th  of  October;  and 
these  cronehed  among  the  goi^s  of  the  Pyrenees,  ready  to  melt  away 
t^bre  the  first  serions  attack.  Nor  was  this  likely  to  be  long  dclaved. 
A  well-eqnipped  force,  foil  20,000  strong,  basing  its  operations  on  the 
fortresses  of  Biscay  and  Nararre,  was  preparing  to  sweep  the  hills. 
ETerything,  in  &et,  portended  a  speedy  close  to  the  strife,  trhen  a  single 
mM  of  inferior  rank  and  no  repntatioa,  wealth,  or  following — a  mere 
btf-pay  Colonel  who  had  been  living  nnder  snrveillance  for  the  previous 
tro  years — -joined  the  fugitives  and  restored  the  balance. 

This  wag  Zomftlacarreguy,  and  no  greater  contrast  to  the  conventional 
Spaniard  eonld  well  be  imaged.  He  was  a  short,  mtiBC&lar  man  of  forty- 
Ere,  with  powerfnl  features,  and  piercing  grey  eyes — a  restless,  ref^olate, 
i^trA  character,  scorning  exaggeration  and  show,  contemptnons  to  ecccn- 
trici^  of  small  things,  bent  on  great  ones,  and  folly  capable  of  achieving 
'tbem.  It  ifl  not  nsnal  to  hold  aloof  from  rebellion  when  it  is  hopeful, 
jart  to  embrace  it  at  its  last  gasp  as  he  did.  But  this  was  the  result  of 
tool  ealcnlation.  Had  he  risen  among  the  first  he  could  have  obtained 
hot  a  subordinate  post :  for  he  was  a  man  of  action,  while  it  is  jour  daring 
ulker  fdio  always  takes  the  lead  at  the  outset  of  popular  commotion  ;  and 
in  an  inferior  grade,  besides  being  powerless  to  avert  the  ruin  which  ho 
f^iresaw  from  snch  leadership,  he  might  probably  have  forfeited  his  life, 
ud  would  certainly  have  been  too  [deeply  involved  in  the  disgrace  ever 
to  hc^  again  for  eminence.  He  decided  then  to  wait  and  watch,  and  the 
crisis  came  and  passed  with  unexpected  speed.  Every  one  of  the  early 
'.eaders  Euled,  and  tiie  revolt,  springing,  as  he  knew,  from  fierce,  lasting, 
acd  almost  universal  feeling,  and  wanting  nothing  but  a  head  to  prove 

■  glorious  one,  was  dying  out  for  sheer  lack  of  brain.  This  was  the 
opportunity  of  daring  ambition,  and  Zomalacairegny  seized  it  with  an 
eager  hand. 

Stealing  ont  at  nightfall  of /)ctober  80,  from  Fampeluna,  he  trudged 
■*sy  on  fiwt  among  the  western  hills.  Towards  morning  be  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  Garlists  and  instantly  took  the  command,  to  the  mtense  disgust 
of  Itnralde,  the  former  chief,  who  happened  to  be  some  miles  ofT  at  the 
sme  with  another  fraction  of  bis  baud.  Not  willing  to  be  superseded  in 
ifais  cool  way,  Itnralde  instantly  despatched  a  troop  to  arrest  the  intruder. 
The  latter  was  soon  fonod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borinda  pass. 
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"  Arrest  me ! "  tlioiidered  Zamalacarregny,  with  a  look  and  tone  that 
completely  ftwed  the  peasauts.  "Go  back  directly,  seize  Itoralde,  and 
bring  him  here."  The  men  shonldored  their  weapons,  retraced  their 
stepa,  laid  hold  of  their  old  leader,  and  carried  bir"  off  to  the  new  one. 
In  an  hour  Itnralde  was  at  liberty,  and  installed  as  Zamalacarregny 'a 
lienteuant,  and  a  good  and  faithful  one  he  proved. 

But  difficnlties  infinitely  more  aerioua  than  petty  rivalry  were  thicken- 
ing round  the  Carlist.  Ten  thousand  men  garrisoned  the  fortreBses,  and 
Sarsfield  was  coming  np  from  Bni^s  with  10,000  moro.  That  chief 
was  soon  on  the  gronnd,  and  then  the  whole  great  force  gathered  in  a 
semicircle  ronnd  the  guerillas,  and  bore  them  helplessly  backward  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  25,000  Frenchmen  held  the  pasEes  in  the 
iutereste  of  the  Queen.  Three  days  more  of  autumn  and  there  \roulil 
hare  been  an  end  of  Zomalacarreguy,  when,  just  at  the  nick  of  time, 
winter  interposed  and  chained  the  Christinos  to  inaction.  But  not  the 
CarUstB.  All  throngh  that  winter  Zumalacarreguy  was  indefatigable.  Ho 
had  joined  the  war  not  to  waste  his  life  harassing  the  Govemment  as  a 
mere  partisan,  but  to  overthrow  it  as  the  leader  of  an  army.  And  before 
the  melting  of  the  snowa  that  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  had  moulded 
bis  followers — hardly  800  men  all  told — into  the  nnclans  of  the  instnunent 
he  desired.  He  drilled  them  incesoantly,  and  he  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  Christinos  onder  circumstances  that  rendered  snccess  a 
certainty,  thus  giving  them  the  great  essentials  of  soldiership — cousiatcnce 
and  confidence.  He  beat  np  the  Christiao  quarters  here  and  there  and 
cverj'wbere,  quadrupling  his  force  by  activity,  all  but  sleepless  and 
ubiqaitons,  aud  writing  every  error  of  bis  opponents  in  their  blood,  until, 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  ha  became  their  terror.  None  of  the  smaller 
posts  were  safe  from  his  swoop,  and  long  before  the  frost  was  over  they 
were  all  withdrawn  from  the  mora  distant  valleys.  Of  these  the  CarlisUi 
at  once  took  possession,  and  organized  a  government  of  their  own  in  the 
Bastan,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pnest  Echeverria.  And  a  very  e£Scieut 
weapon  it  proved  in  his  hands,  its  enactments  being  obeyed  everywhere, 
save  just  on  the  spots  occupied  by  the  Queen's  troops  :  for  the  people  of 
the  north-east  were  to  a  man  Carlista. 

Sarsfield  was  a  good  soldier  when  he  liked  his  side  or  happened  to  bo 
sober.  But  ho  was  notoriously  addicted  to  wine,  and  more  than  suspocteil 
of  Carliem.  He,  therefore,  was  speedily  removed,  andValdez,  a  thorough 
Liberal,  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  new  generalissimo  arrived  with  the 
spring,  and  his  first  efibrts  ivere  directed  towards  the  destroction  of  the 
iDBurrectionory  government  in  the  Bastan.  Early  in  February,  then,  ho 
gathered  a  powerful  column  at  Pampeluna  and  marched  rapidly  on 
Lnmbiere,  where  the  Carlist  Junta  held  its  sittings.  He  had  only  six 
leagues  to  traverse,  hut  over  such  a  road, — up  hill  and  down,  through 
defile  and  torrent,  the  Kirkstone  Pass  being  a  trifle  in  comparison.  If 
ValdeE  had  ever  dreamt  of  surprising  Luiubiers  ho  soon  abandoned  tbo 
idea.     Pampeluna  was  not  yet  out  of  sight  when,  hke  drops  from  the  (ait 
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«r  ■  Uiitiic?er-rload,  the  Carlist  bolla  began  to  pattor  among  bis  ntnkii — 
thrM  or  foor  at  a  time — and  from  ereiy  cover  that  commanded  the  roads. 
The  aim  wmb  good,  and  the  casaalties  soon  rose  to  a  Btartling  figure ;  while 
it  VIS  naeless  to  retam  the  fire,  and  worse  than  nseleas  to  porsne  tho 
EBufcEmen.  Lnmbiers  was  reached  at  last,  but  the  Jnnta  had  escaped 
honn  before  op  the  TkUey.  Thither  Valdez  determined  to  follow,  and 
Uiither  the  Carlists  retreated  before  him,  skirmishing  as  they  went.  At 
lut  the  chosen  point  was  reached  :  a  spot  where  the  road  narrowed  to  a 
Tuil  or  two,  and  pianged  anddenlj  between  precipitous  cli&s.  Here  the 
Carlists  were  posted  in  force.  Valdez  endearonred  to  drive  them  off ;  hut 
liis  wearied  ranks  attacked  with  reluctance  and  recoiled  with  alacrity. 
There  was  nothing  left  him  bnt  retreat,  which  was  dogged  and  tormented 
op  to  (he  Terr  walls  of  Pampeluna.  The  moment  he  turned  his  back  the 
Jiuta  was  re-established  in  the  Baetan,  which  thenceforth  became  the 
bcut  of  the  roTolt. 

A  fortnight  after  Zumalacarreguy  made  a  dash  at  Estella—twenty-fire 
Dules  south-east  of  Pampeluna — and  was  repulsed  after  a  sharp  encounter. 
'-  Ner^  mind,"  sud  he  to  his  followers  as  be  withdrew ;  "  better  luck  next 
time."  Fonr  days  after  he  made  a  still  more  daring  attack  on  Vittoria, 
and  all  bnt  took  tho  place.  Ho  had  actually  penetrated  the  centre  of  the 
rity,  when  his  monntaineers,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  scattered 
to  plunder — especially  the  wine-cellars.  'U'bile  thns  agreeably  engaged, 
1  panic  seized  them  ;  ont  they  poured  from  among  Mio  casks,  and  away 
tbey  ran  in  spite  of  their  leader's  efforts  to  rally  them,  leaving  behind 
thirty  of  their  comrades  who  had  achieved  the  rather  difficult  feat  of 
fitting  helplessly  dmnk  in  five  minutes.  Thns  Vittoria  was  lost  as  quickly 
ih  it  had  been  won.  Zumalacarreguy,  however,  carried  off  a  good  deal 
of  plunder  and  120  prisoners  ;  and  as  bis  own  thirty  stragglers  were 
immediately  shot  by  the  garrison,  he  slaughtered  every  man  of  them. 
}vor  ma  this  by  any  means  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  From  the  out- 
set of  the  strife  no  quarter  was  the  rule,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  Religion 
badceasedlomarsbalarmies,  Europe  saw  the  black  Sag*  with  "the  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones"  wave  over  the  ranks  of  battle,  and  was  horrified 
liith  a  war  of  extermination.  A  few  days  later  Zumalacarreguy  made  his 
appearance  with  a  slender  following  under  the  walls  of  Pampeluna.  The 
garrison  took  the  bait,  salUed  in  strength,  and  was  decoyed  several  marches 
off  among  the  hills.  Then,  after  doing  them  as  much  mischief  as  he  could, 
the  Cariist  suddenly  vanished.  The  bewildered  Christinos  returned  foot- 
sore to  the  city,  to  find  that  the  light-heeled  partisan  had  been  there  before 
them,  carrying  off  a  valuable  convoy  from  the  very  gatbs.  A  hundred 
feimilar  leats  followed  in  quick  succession.  And  every  success  strengthened 
his  ranks,  for,  on  all  occasions,  his  main  object  was  the  Cbristino  arms. 
These  be  gathered  by  the  score,  and  for  every  musket  he  captured  he 
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fonnd  s  dozen  candidates  among  the  mooutaineera.  Indeed,  his  600 
dispiritsd  fngitivee  had  multiplied  by  April  to  7,000  daring  soldiers  ;  and 
to  a  large  extent  they  were  an  army  in  equipment  as  well  as  in  uunbers 
and  conrage.  It  mnet  be  allowed  that  in  matter§  of  dress  they  presented 
rather  a  motley  appearance.  Uniform  they  had  none,  except  the  red 
Biscay  cap  and  the  hempen  sandal.  Along'with  these  eome  wore  the 
provincial  sheepskin  jacket ;  bat  the  majority  were  arrayed,  as  taste  and 
fortune  willed,  in  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  There  was,  however,  no  snch 
variety  in.  armament.  Each  soldier  carried  musket  and  bayonet,  but 
neither  cartridge-box  nor  knapsack.  Instead  of  the  first  he  sported  a 
leather-belt,  bnckling  behind,  and  stowed  in  &ont  with  twenty  tin  tnbee, 
each  conttuning  a  etngla  charge  ;  and  iii  place  of  the  second  he  bore  a 
canvas-bag,  holding  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a  day's  provision,  bat 
nothing  else.  Znmalacarregny'a  arsenal  lying  altogether  ib  the  enemy's 
ranks,  he  was  still,  in  spite  of  his  successes,  short  of  many  essentials. 
He  had  hardly  any  cavalry.  That,  however,  considering  the  character  of 
the  conntry,  was  of  very  little  conseqaence.  A  more  serions  matter  was 
that  Uie  strong  placra  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  he  had 
no  refuge  bat  the  hills.  Nor  could  he  hope  to  win  one  without  a  battering- 
train,  and  as  yet  he  possessed  but  a  single  gun.  This  was  an  16-poander, 
at  least  a  century  old,  which  had  lain  abandoned  and  rusting  among  tho 
hills  ever  since  the  War  of  Succession.  It  could  seldom  be  nsed  for  want 
of  anuniinition,  and  then  it  was  continaally  giving  way  and  nndeigoing 
amputation  about  the  muzzle  ;  so  that  it  became  a  by-word  in  the  army 
that  the  abuela,  or  grandmother,  as  tbe  piece  was  called,  would  be  no 
longer  than  a  pistol  by  the  time  the  war  was  over.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ChristinoB  were  well  provided  with  artillery,  nsed  it  well,  and  frequently 
owed  their  salvation  to  it.  But  the  Garlist  chief  was  a  man  of  infinite 
resoorce,  and  having  been  joined  by  Tomas  Rejna,  a  young  officer  of 
engineers  fresh  from  the  military  school,  be  sent  Hith  gp  the  Bastan  to 
cast  a  few  pieces  out  of  pots,  pans,  and  other  such  articles.  And  after 
a  world  of  trouble  and  countless  failures,  Beyn;\  succeeded  in  producing 
four  very  serviceable  mortare,  to  throw  the  shells  which  had  been. 
taken  from  the  enemy.  These  pieces  were  buried  among  the  hiUs  until 
required ;  they  were  then  dng  ap  and  transported  fri>m  village  to  village 
until  tbey  reached  the  scene  of  action.  This  was  tlie  doty  of  the  non- 
combatants,  and  as  they  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  gons  as 
well  as  for  their  transport,  they  took  good  care  never  to  be  Burprised  at 
the  work. 

finding  the,  contest  expand,  the  Oovemment  organized  a  formidable 
body  of  irregulars  for  this  especial  service.  These,  the  Chapelgorras  or 
Pesiteros,  being  recmited  for  the  most  part  in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  vere 
looked  upon  as  renegades  l^  the  Carliste,  and  hated  accordingly.  Nor 
were  the  Chapelgorras  slow  to  retnm  the  feeling,  or  to  merit  it.  Indeed, 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  conntry  and  their  animus,  they  proved  them- 
setvee  hj  tax  ibe  most  formidable  enemies  that  the  insnigenbi  had  to 
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mramkr.  ZmnalacuTega;  ^so  had  hie  speeUl  bkUaUons.  tThe  extra* 
oi^oiTj  fiscal  EjBtem  of  old  Spain  rendering  smnggling  the  moat  IncratiTe 
cmplofment  in  tlie  kingdom,  ei^tecially  along  Uie  French  border,  had 
tniaed  qaite  aa  army  of  desperadoes  in  habits  of  onniung  and  daring 
unnjiulled,  except  perhaps  among  the  Bed  Indians.  Aa  the  var  had 
Bttilj  destroyed  their  occnpation,  moat  of  these  men  took  serriee  with 
ZmtnlseaiT^nj,  and  he  eoon  utilized  their  special  qnalities.  Dividing 
Ihem  in  partiee  ^partidas)  of  tweu^  to  fifty  each,  he  blockaded  bj  their 
meooB  nearly  erety  one  of  the  Chrislino  gamsons,  as  follows  :  One  of 
ikee  partidas  was  placed  ^within  gunshot  of  each  gate,  with  orders  to 
sboet  ereiy  roan  aitd  ahaYQ  the  head  of  every  woman  attempting  to  enter 
'Jie  intetdieied  fortress.  Thanks  to  the  bitter  party-feeling  of  the  mass  of 
tibe  peiqd^  the  partidas  were  not  very  frequently  required  to  cany  ont 
these  orders.  '  Bat  'when  circmnatanccB  demanded  snch  sererity,  they  shot 
Of  shaTed,  as  the  case  ought  be,  withont  compunction.  As  to  the  garrison, 
tbe  Knngglers  were  mostly  dead  shots,  and  every  one  that  showed  upon 
the  r«mparts  was  pretty  snre  to  be  tamed  into  a  target.  Nor  were  these 
pegts  to  be  driven  off,  except  by  a  sally  in  force  ;  and  then  they  retired 
fi^btJD^,  to  resume  their  posts  the  moment  the  pursnit  relaxed.  In  this 
raT  Zmnalacarregay  had  redaced  Fampelona  itself  to  the  greatest  straits 
liT  tlie  time  Valdez  laid  down  his  command  to  become  War  Minister  at 
Midrid. 

The  beleaguered  city  received  tbe  prompt  attention  of  Qnesada,  the 
new  chief.  He  gathered  a  convt^,  selected  Ms  battalions,  and  marched 
from  Yittoria  on  the  22nd  of  April,  18S4.  Under  his  protection  joomeyed 
iereral  handred  civilians — merchants  and  others— having  huainesa  at 
Punpelnna ;  so  that  this  partlcnlar  expedition  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  in  the  days  of  the  Wahabeee.  Among  the 
other  non-coDobatants,  on  his  way  to  wed  an  heiresa  of  Pampelnna,  wont 
Ihe  yonng  Coimt  O'Dotmel,  tbe  gallant  scion  of  a  gallant  house,  which 
was  ahnoet  annihilated  in  this  fearful  contest.  Qnesada  made  his  first 
march  withoat  event.  He  halted  that  night  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bo- 
nmda,  a  very  good  European  edition  of  tbe  Khyber  Pass.  Here  bis 
scouts  waned  ^im  that  Zumalacarr^uy  lay  in  force  some  distance  up  tbe 
defile.  Qnesada  at  once  took  pen,  and  indited  a  very  Spanish  letter. 
"Ton cannot  withstand  me,"  wrote  he;  the  "thing  is  abaord  to  think  of. 
Liv  down  your  arms  then,  and  disband,  while  the  night  gives  yon  the 
nppirtnTiiiy."  This  letter  he  addressed  to  the  "  Chief  of  tbe  Brigands," 
and  despatched  with  a  flag  of  truce.  "  There  are  no  brigands  here,"  said 
ZwnalacarT^ny,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  the  letter  was  retmned  unopened. 
Both  armies  rose  betimes;  tbe  Carbsts  maintained  their  position,  and 
Qnesada  resumed  bis  eonrse.  A  short  five  miles  brought  him  in  sight  of 
the  foe.  They  were  posted  near  Alsaesna,  in  an  angle  of  tiie  gorge.  Bat 
in  spite  of  his  vaunting,  the  Cbristino  chief  shrank  from  tbe  assault,  and 
t(M>k  np  a  defensive  post — about  the  worst  thing  he  conld  have  done, 
short  of  ahsolntely  toniing  his  back.     His  tacit  confession  of  inferiority 
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had  its  fiill  effect  apon  his  followers,  and  Zomalacarreguy  gene  them  little 
time  to  reoover  their  Bpirits.  He  attacked  fiercely  in  front,  and  imme- 
diatelj  after  Itnralde  came  down  on  their  flank.  Thia  was  more  than  the 
ChriatinoB  could  etand,  so  they  tamed  and  ran,  QneRada  among  the  first. 
Now,  flight  through  a  defile  is  a  fearful  thing  at  the  best  of  times ;  bttt 
doubly  so  wbeu  a  swarm  of  ferocious  mountaineers,  who  know  every  nook 
and  Inni,  and  who  can  leap  and  climb  like  goats,  are  thundering  in 
pursuit.  But  there  was  one  good  soldier  among  the  Christinos — the 
jonng  Count  O'Donnel.  Rallying  with  great  exertion  a  company  of  the 
Guards,  he  threw  them  across  the  pass,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  battto 
until  the  majority  of  the  fugitives  had  escaped.  Then,  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  he  laid  down  his  arms  amid  the  admiration  of  the  Garlists. 
Quesada's  mihtory  chest,  all  his  baggie,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  800  dead  bnried  where  they  had  fallen,  while  enough  of  weapons 
were  picked  np  on  the  field  to  ann  a  new  battalion  of  Carlists.  And 
in  spite  of  O'Donnel's  defence,  the  victory  woald  have  been  still  more 
complete  had  not  another  powerfnl  Christino  division  come  np  directly 
after. 

Rallying  the  remnant  of  his  host  under  this  cover,  Quesada  turned 
sharp  to  the  left,  climbed  the  mountains  into  Guipnscoa,  and  marched 
npon  Tolosa.  There  he  gathered  remforcements  from  the  ueighbonriDg 
garrisons,  and  started  once  more  for  Pampeluna,  by  way  of  Lecomberri. 
Three  miles  north  of  this  pass  he  was  met  again  by  the  Garlists,  who 
gave  way  before  his  artillery,  after  inflicting  a  severer  loss  than  they  had 
Buffered.  By  this  roondabont  way  Quesada  reached  Pampeluna  without 
further  opposition,  but,  like  a  tme  coward,  marking  eveiy  step  of  his 
track  in  blood  and  fire.  'Wishing  much  to  save  0'I>onDel,  Zumalacarregiiy 
wrote  to  the  Christinos,  proffering  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Quesada 
replied  by  shooting  the  few  Carlists  in  his  hands.  These  were  but  five  in 
all,  one  being  the  alcalde  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet.  In  return,  the  stem 
Caiiist  shot  O'Donnel  and  three  other  officers  for  the  alcalde,  and  twenty- 
four  soldiers  for  the  four  volunteers.  O'Donnel  offered  a  lai^e  ransom 
for  his  life,  but  finding  that  ineffectual,  he  died  as  he  bad  fought,  like 

The  news  of  thia  success  spread  like  wild-fire.  Animated  thereby, 
the  Carlists  resumed  their  arms  in  several  other  provinces ;  and  a  number 
of  gallant  spirits,  some  of  them  English,  but  most  of  them  French 
Legitimists,  made  their  way  through  the  cordon,  and  threw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  desperate  strife,  generally  to  perish  tiierein. 
As  for  Znmalacarregny,  the  open  country  was  now  in  his  bands. 
Nothing  remained  to  the  Liberals  except  the  fortresses.  Nor  did  they 
dare  to  move,  except  in  formidable  masses  and  covered  by  a  powerM 
artillery. 

Quesada  found  it  as  difficult  to  get  oat  of  Pampeluna  as  to  get  into  it. 
Mustering  6,000  men,  he  made  a  dash  up  the  Bastan,  gained  the  pass  of 
Lecumbeiri  without  opposition,  entered  Gnipuscoa,  and  endeavoured  to 
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reach  ViUoiu  by  the  great  uorUiem  road.  But  Zavalk  aud  Uie  moon- 
lameen  of  Biscay,  fresh  from  a  recent  victoiy,  flnng  thenuelTea  into  a 
Uning  poailion  right  kctobb  his  path,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  eom- 
lirlled  to  erosa  the  ridge  into  the  dreaded  Bonmda,  where  Zomalaeaneguy 
br  in  wait.  Hearing  of  his  chiefs  extremity,  Lorenzo,  who  commanded 
in  hmpehuui,  sallied  out  with  6,000  men,  and  eneonstered  the  Carlists 
u  GooUnas,  in  the  depths  of  the  defile.  They  were  homiy  expectiDg 
Qiueada  in  the  other  direction,  bat  they  shrank  not  from  the  shock.  The 
paM  IUUTOW8  at  Gonlinas  to  some  ten  yards,  and  winds  thus  for  more 
iiaa  a  fiiriong  between  two  ^gantic  rocka  called  the  Sisters,  that  rise 
perpendienl&rlj  for  hnndreds  of  feet.  Lorenio  drew  back  from  the  fight 
with  the  loBB  of  600  men,  as  many  masketa,  and  great  quantities  of 
uumnnition,  and  retomed  to  hie  hold.  Thither  Qoesada  fbllowad  him  r 
lew  boore  later,  the  Carlists  having  mibarred  the  pass  to  his  comparatiTely 
frieeh  Iroopg.  Qoesada,  it  was  evident,  could  not  cope  with  the  monntain 
chief, — so  he  was  recalled,  and  Bodil,  esteemed  the  best  captain  of  his 
paitr,  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Rodil  came  up  from  a  reiy  sncceBBfol  campaign  in  Portngol  with  a 
great  reputation  and  10,000  fresh  men,  A  powerful  reinforcement  this  ; 
but  hardly  so  many  as  hod  been  lost  by  disease,  hardship,  battle,  and 
tieentioii  since  the  commencement  of  this  inconceivably  deBtnctive  war. 
Pampeluna  was  his  first  otgeet  also,  and  leaving  4,000  of  his  men  in 
various  posts  between  Yittoria  and  Logrona,  he  entered  the  place  on  the 
6th  of  July  with  the  remainder,  and  released  Qnesada.  There  he  paused 
i(u^  enough  to  isane  a  ferocioas  proclamation,  and  then  took  the  field, 
Quhl  was,  in  canting  phrase,  "  a  tower  of  strength  "  to  the  ChristinoH. 
Ani,  oddly  enough,  the  Carliats  had  just  obtained  a  similar  object  in  the 
penon  of  Don  Carios.  This  very  rcBpectable,  but  rather  addle-headed 
prince  had  at  last  consented  to  cut  off  his  moustaches,*  and  ran  the 
blockade,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  clever  adventurer.  Monsieur  Auguet, 
alias  the  Baron  de  los  V^es,  a  character  who  had  been  soldier,  bagman, 
junmalifii,  political  intriguer — eveiything,  except  perhaps  priest,  by  turns, 
and  who  had  shown  himself  a  eonsummate  traveller  in  dark  and  devious 
paths.  Directed  by  him,  Don  Carlos  found  no  difficulty  in  traversing 
France,  and  crossing  the  borders  to  Zumalacarreguy's  head-quarters, 
vhere  he  anived  <m  Uie  14th  of  July. 

The  main  body  of  the  CarUsta  were  now  massed  in  the  Amescoas. 
This  is  a  sort  of  Bpanish  Dartmoor,  a  singular  maze  of  mountain  and 
ravine,  covering  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  between  the  Bonmda,  the 
Ebro,  and  the  Args.  A  few  villages,  connected  by  goat-paths,  dot  its 
vDT&ce,  and  it  is  tenanted  only  by  herdsmen  and  hunters,  flocks  and 
wolves.  Valueless  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  waa  of  the  highest 
importance  as  a  military  position,  lying  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 

*  "  Ha  began  with  remarkabla  cheerfhhien  bj  cutting  awa/  hia  moiutBchn — a 
ucrificc  ftt  »U  timM  pemfiil  to  a  Cutjlian.  The  amUble  Madame  B.  bad  taken  apaa 
Itenelf  tba  tuk  of  tlyiDf  hi*  hair."— Db  lob  Vallss. 
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fortreBseB,  and  commanding  the  two  great  roade  to  Pampelima,  the  key 
of  the  north.  Round  thd  Amescoaa,  Bodil  gathered  his  troops ;  7.000 
men,  under  EBjnrtero  and  Janregny,  occupied  the  northern  road  ;  while 
the  OenetatisBimo  himself,  with  16,000,  held  the  highway  to  the  aonth. 
In  this  position  the  hosts  remained  for  some  days.  But  Zomalacarregny 
felt  that  delay  was  his  worst  foe,  and  since  Rodil  wonid  not  take  the 
initiative,  he  asHnmed  it  himself.  Early  on  the  26th,  then,  a  cloud  of 
Bkirmishers  issned  from  the  rocks  and  assailed  Bodil's  centre.  The  latter 
inet  them  Tigoronsly,  and  the  a£yr  grew  warmer  as  the  day  advanced, 
nntil  by  noon  7,000  men  were  engaged  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  ChristinoB. 
Znmalacarregny  gave  way  before  this  mass,  Bodil  pursued  exulting,  and 
the  figbt  rolled  back  among  the  mountains,  until,  without  knowing  exactly 
how  the  thing  bad  happened,  the  Liberal  general  found  himself  involved 
in  the  narrow  goi^e  that  communicates  between  the  upper  Amescoaa  and 
the  lower,  and  assailed  on  every  side.  But  Rodil  was  a  different  man  to 
Qnesada — an  able,  iron  veteran,  who  had  the  Aill  confidence  of  his 
soldiers,  and  he  extricated  himself  from  the  trap,  though  not  withont  great 
exertion,  and  much  peril  and  heavy  loss.  While  smarting  from  this 
defeat,  Bodil  heard  that  Zumalacarreguy's  youngest  child— not  a  year  old 
—was  at  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pampelnna :  he  seized  the  baby, 
and,  as  a  military  execution  was  here  out  of  the  question,  sent  it  to  the 
foundling  hospital. 

Don  Carlos,  who  proved  no  great  acquisition  to  the  army,  now  removed 
to  the  seat  of  government  in  the  Bastan.  Bodil,  hearing  of  this,  deter- 
mined to  drive  the  pretender  over  the  frontier  or  take  him  prisoner. 
With  this  view,  he  carried  the  mass  of  his  army  into  the  Bastan. 
Zumalocarregny  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  despatch  a  flying 
column  over  the  Ebro,  and  then  followed  hard  on  his  track.  Rodil 
hunted  Don  Carlos  out  of  the  Bastan,  followed  him  to  Guipuscoa,  chased 
him  back  to  the  Bastan  again,  thence  through  the  Amescoas,  and  hither 
and  thither  through  Biscay  and  Arragon,  with  the  persistence  of  a  blood- 
hound, for  more  than  a  month.  The  Prince  during  this  time  led  some 
such  life  as  the  younger  Stuart  after  CuUoden.  He  had  a  hundred  narrow 
escapes,  and  would  infallibly  have  been  taken  but  for  the  devotion  of 
Eraso,  another  Carlist  hero,  and,  to  our  thinking,  of  a  mould  even 
superior  to  Zumalacarregny.  The  latter,  conscious  of  his  high  qnalities, 
had  not  long  before  proffered  him  the  command.  But  Eraso  was  wasting 
in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  carried  him  off  a  year  later,  and 
iaade  that  an  excuse  for  declining  the  honour.  The  most  robust  health, 
however,  could  not  have  been  more  watchful  and  unwearying  in  charge  of 
the  Prince  than  Eraso,  and,  thanks  to  him,  Bodil  was  always  baffled. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear,  to  the  eye  of  calm  reason,  to  hare  been 
the  best  thing  for  the  Carlist  cause.  At  large,  Don  Carlos  proved  its 
ruin.  But  a  prisoner,  what  could  the  Liberals  have  done  with  him? 
Would  he  not  have  been  the  source  of  contention  among  them,  the  oiigin 
of  divistons,  the  centre  of  intrigue  ?    And  how  greatly  these  liiiii^  would 
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ture  tided  the  exertions  of  ttie  mifitar;  cfaiafe  need  not  be  told.  Bodil 
took  >  kaifal  revenge  for  his  dissppointment,  burning  tmi  deetrojing 
whvGTer  he  set  foot,  and  condncdng  his  flying  march  vith  too  much  BkiU 
to  gire  his  iode&t^abte  punnier  half  a  chance.  A  month  vithont  a 
rirtoiy  vae  a  new  thing  to  the  Carlists,  and,  with  Rodil'a  ravages 
nuivenged,  depressed  them  like  a  defeat.  Zamalacatregny  looked  eagerly 
in  lU  directionB  for  an  opportunity  of  strikii^  sach  a  Htroko  as  shonld 
reoerve  hia  men,  and  soon  fomid  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

Thinking  him  sufficiently  occupied  in  another  qoarter,  a  convoy  was 
got  ready  by  the  Christinos,  and  despatched  by  the  sonthem  road  to 
Pampelona,  in  chaise  of  General  Carondolet  and  a  suScieiit  escort. 
But,  as  nsoal,  the  Carlist  captain  had  timely  notice  of  the  movement. 
Caiwidolet  gained  Eetella,  more  than  half  way,  and  paaeed  two  miles 
bcTond  without  interrnption.  There,  however,  the  road  winds  throng 
the  dense  woods  and  wild  rocks  of  St,  Fanstus,  and  in  those  woods,  and 
behind  those  locks,  close  as  tigers  by  the  jnngle-path,  lay  the  Carlists. 
Not  a.  banner  waved,  not  a  mosket  gleamed,  not  a  whisper  breathed  in 
lh«ir  ranka.  The  Christiuo  van  plunged  heedless  into  the  pass  :  the  main 
body  &>U»wed  singing,  and  the  rear-gnard,  closing  the  careless  march, 
disappeared  beneath  the  boughs.  Half  the  green  arcade  was  passed. 
Then  a  ba^  pealed  np  from  the  moimtain  fern,  right  and  left  flashed  a 
dedening  volley,  and  fierce  throi^  the  smoke  rushed  the  Carlists  with 
die  bayonet.  Carondolet  escaped,  bat  his  colmnn  was  destroyed  and  hia 
convoy  captured.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  Grandee  Via  Mannel. 
Won  by  his  bearing,  Zumalacarregay  agiun  attempted  to  arrest  the  cold- 
blooded slanghter  of  prisoners.  Bnt  Radii  had  stringent  orders  to  spare 
aone,  and  his  iron  heart  was  only  too  wiUing  to  carry  them  ont.  Via 
lluniel,  therefore,  perished,  like  ten  thousand  others,  in  this  terrible 
strife. 

Giving  np  his  frniUess  chase,  BodU  adopted  another  plan,  and  set  to 
vork  vigoronaly  fortifying  the  possM  and  building  block-houses  through 
the  valleye,  with  the  view  of  confining  the  Carllsts  to  the  bill-tops,  and 
thus  eventually  starving  them  into  submission.  It  was  a  shrewd  device  ; 
bat  Bodil  was  not  permitted  to  profit  by  it.  Meanwhile,  his  opponont  was 
JQst  as  busy  on  his  side.  Carondolet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  escaped 
baa  St.  Fanstus  ;  but  Zumalacarreguy  had  not  done  with  him  yet.  The 
rnneo-Spaniard  lay,  with  800  foot  and  600  horse,  in  Viana,  on  the  Ebro. 
There  were  fourteen  miles  of  comparative  plain  between  this  town  and  the  ' 
Amescoas,  and  the  streets  were  trenched  and  barricaded.  Carondolet, 
therefore,  thought  himself  in  foil  security,  and  kept  corresponding  watch. 
Zomalacarreguy,  however,  held  a  different  opinion.  Most  of  his  men 
were  Christjnos  in  dress,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  at  a 
^stance.  So,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  moved  with  four  battohons  and 
his  handful  of  horsemen  on  the  town,  detaining  every  one  he  met  by  the 
way.  So  skilfhUy  did  be  manage,  and  bo  carelessly  did  Carondolet  watch, 
that  the  surprise  was  complete.     AAer  a  ^nt  attempt  at  reustance,  the 
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ChiiBlJiios  fled,  moat  of  them  to  a  convent  too  strong  for  a  coup  de  main  : 
and  ZumalBcarregay,  having  killed  4Q0  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  20O 
horses,  besidea  prisoners  and  baggage,  retired  before  the  garrison  of 
Logrono,  only  three  miles  ofi',  conld  come  ap  in  reUef.' 

The  able  and  energetic  Bodil  had  taxed  Znmalacarreguj's  resonrcea  to 
the  utmost,  and  repeatedly  reduced  the  Carlists  to  great  straits.  He  had 
ravaged  to  a  vast  extent,  sparing  neither  hovel,  mill,  convent,  nor  chorch. 
But,  though  the  divisions  under  his  own  immediate  control  had  escaped 
any  serious  disaster,  lus  lieutenants  had  been  ceaselessly  beaten.  And, 
while  he  had  lost  enormously — ^not  less  than  10,000  men — during  hia 
short  tenure  of  command,  he  had  not  a  single  triumph  to  allege  iu 
extennation.  He  was  therefore  recalled,  and  Mi  my  named  to  replace  him. 
Bat  Mina  being  iu  bad  health,  some  time  had  to  elapse  before  he  conld 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  Bodil  determined  if  possible  to  redeem  his  lost 
fame  in  the  interval.  And  well  did  he  bestir  himself.  In  a  week  be  had 
thrown  six  strong  columns  round  the  Amescoas,  numbering  30,000  men  in 
all.  As  for  Zumalacarreguy,  he  had  hardly  a  fifth  of  that  number  in  hand. 
He  had  fifty  blockades  to  maintain,  for  a  great  part  of  his  strength 
depended  on  the  protection  which  he  gave  the  peasants  against  tbf  maraud- 
ing garrisons.  And,  besides,  the  withering  tactics  of  Bodil  bad 
diapirited  hia  men  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  spite  of  his  victories,  they 
had  fallen  away  of  late  by  hundreds.  Dissension,  too,  that  sure  forerunner 
of  ruin,  was  beginning  to  appear  everywhere,  except  in  his  own  presence. 
But  the  hero  himaelf  was  far  from  despturing.  And  never  did  he  display 
such  astonishing  activity.  Xo-day  he  was  across  the  Ehro,  to-morrow  at 
the  gates  of  Pampelona  ;  at  midnight  he  swept  the  Bonmda  ;  at  noon  he 
cut  off  a  detachment  in  sight  of  Tafalla.  For  days  the  Christines  know 
not  where  to  look  for  him,  and  could  do  no  more  than  stand  to  their  arms. 
At  lengtii  he  took  a  wider  sweep  than  usual  over  the  Bbro.  Kodil  heard 
of  the  movement,  threw  a  cordon  along  the  fords  behind  him,  and,  confi- 
dent that  he  was  now  secure  fifty  miles  off  to  the  south,  he  thooght  he 
might  safely  venture  a  convoy  through  the  dreaded  Borunda,  under  shelter 
of  Osma's  powerfiil  division.  Oama  paused  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
October  at  the  village  of  Alegria,  midway  between  Vittoria  and  Salvatierra. 
At  daybreak  be  heard  a  scattered  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  town. 
Knowing  that  its  governor  was  expected  at  Vittoria  with  a  number  of 
political  prisoners,  he  concluded  that  his  march  had  been  assailed  by  a 
troop  of  partidas,  and  despatched  Brigadier  O'Doyle  with  3,000  men  and 
two  guns  to  disengage  him.  Osma  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the  firing. 
The  governor  of  Salvatierra  had  indeed  been  intercepted  and  driven  back 
with  hia  prisoners ;  but  by  something  more  formidable  than  mere  partidas. 
After  marching  a  league,  O'DojIe,  much  to  his  astonishment,  came  fall 
upon  Zumalacarreguy  with  a  force  as  numerous  as  his  own,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Carhsts  were  advancing,  and  O'Doyle  took  up  a 
position  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  the  road,  with  hie  right  and  his  guns  on  a 
hill,  and  his  left  covered  by  a  wood.     The  Carlists,  maddened  by  Rodil's 
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nragea,  chained  headlcmg  throogh  a  terrible  fire  and  broke  the  ChiistiDos. 
Jist  at  tfais  uiat*nt  Itoralde,  wbo  had  been  detached  with  this  very  purpose, 
uc^  them  in  the  rear.  The  fi^t  subsided  into  a  maasacre,  for  the 
(Ims&oB  threw  away  their  weapons  to  fly,  and  the  Garliste  gave  no 
qmrter  nntil  wearied  with  sUjing.  O'Doyle's  division  was  destroyed, 
ud  himself  bUing  with  his  horse  made  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to 
ZmnalacMnregny.  "Iiiie — life, for  God's  sake,  life  I "  pleaded  the  prisons. 
"A  eonfesaor,  qoick  1  "  replied  the  Carliet.  O'Doyle,  his  brother,  and 
the  other  oaptive  officers  were  led  aside,  allowed  a  short  shrift ;  and  then 
— nz  paces,  a  file  of  moDntaineers,  and  a  shallow  grave  for  each.  Sunday 
morning  broke,  a  dozen  priests  threw  down  their  muskets  to  sing  a  hasty 
nuas  for  the  slain,  and  the  god  of  battles  resumed  his  sway.  Osma  was 
won  warned  of  O'Doyle's  defeat.  He  heard,  too,  that  a  number  of 
fj^ibres  had  ahnt  themselves  up  in  Arieta — a  nei^bonrii^  village — and 
nmelnded  that  this  meant  the  greater  part  of  the  division,  instead  of 
letween  300  and  400  men,  as  was  really  the  &et,  for  he  never  dreamt 
of  such  a  emahing  defeat.  He  marched  promptly  to  the  rescue  with  fbor 
guns  and  4,000  men,  all  that  ware  left  of  his  command.  Hearing  of  his 
tpproaeh  Zmnalacarreguy  marshalled  his  ranks.  "  Here,"  sud  he,  "  comes 
Oaaa  and  hia  men.  We  did  well  yesterday,  what  shall  we  do  to-day,  fi^t 
or  retreat  ?  "  "  Fi^t,  fight  1  "  yelled  the  Carliats,  rushing  unbidden  to  the 
kttaek.  Osma  had  hardly  time  to  form  his  line  when  the  foe  was  upon  and 
throogh  it.  Nothing  could  stand  before  them,  and  the  field  was  lost  and 
von  in  a  twinkling.  But  the  slaughter  was  l^s  on  this  occasion,  becatise, 
ID  the  first  place,  the  Chriatinos  had  a  clear  course  for  flight ;  in  the  second, 
Vitloria  and  its  powerful  garrison  was  at  hand ;  and  in  the  third,  Znmala- 
turegny  had  tiion^t  fit  to  cry  "  Quarter  I  "  The  slain,  however,  were 
fofficiently  nomerous.  2,000  bodies  were  buried  after  both  actions,  and 
of  these  hardly  ISO  were  Carlists.  Many  valiant  deeds  were  done  on 
'  Wth  days,  and  among  the  veiy  bravest  of  the  victors,  ever  first  in  the 
lire,  was  a  little  shiivelled  one-armed  old  man,  wearing  a  round  white  hat 
md  a  blue  dress-coat,  flourishing  a  rapier  as  long  as  himself,  and 
-tumbling  along  on  a  ragged  piebald  pony.  This  quisotish  figure  was  the 
Marqnis  Valdespina,  a  man  who  hod  sacrificed  20,000^  a  year  to  his 
opinions. 

That  night  the  Carlists  retired  in  two  divisions.  With  the  first  went 
the  mass  of  Uie  prisoners,  numbering  000,  and  with  the  second  marched 
100  more,  who  had  been  captured  towards  the  close  of  the  pursuit,  too 
late  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  The  officer  guarding  them  had  but  SO  men, 
und  felt  seriously  embarrassed  with  his  charge,  "  What  shall  I  do?  " 
iaqnired  he.  "  Tie  them,"  replied  the  general.  "  There  are  no  cords," 
'■  Then  kill  them  1 "  and  Znmalacarreguy  rode  ofi'.  Directly  after,  an 
aide-de-camp  galloped  up  to  the  captain — but  not  to  countermand  the 
order — nothing  of  the  kind.  "  Get  rid  of  these  fellows  as  soon  as  jon 
Iran,"  said  the  aide,  "but  take  care  not  to  alarm  Itnralde's  division 
tj-  any  firing."     The  escort  fixed  bayonets — the  rest  is  horrible. 
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Tlie  last  deFoa,ts  appalled  tba  Chrigtiiioa,  and  gave  new  life  t<^the 
influrreetion,  which,  nnder  the  terrible  Cabrera,  soon  flsmed  np  in  Catalonin, 
only  less  fiercely  than  in  NaTarre.  Bnt  still  the  Btrong  towns  remained 
with  the  Liberals.  Their  great  antagoniet  lacked  even  the  means  of 
winning  such  a  paltry  place  as  Seoma,  which  repelled  his  asaaolt  with 
some  loss.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  disappointed  of  a  valuable  convoy 
which  he  wonld  infallibly  have  taken  bnt  for  that  then  rare  thing  among 
the  Cariists — Marolta  bemg  yet  ttnknown—a  piece  of  treachery.  The 
alcalde  of  ItCranda,  a  man  deep  in  their  secrets,  had  been  bought  over  by 
the  other  side.  Aware  of  Zomalacarregtiy's  purpose,  and  determined  to 
frustrate  it,  he  procored  a  Liberal  prieat  to  write  a  letter  after  his  dictation. 
THfl  he  despatched  by  a  truaty  meeBonger,  and  the  convoy  was  saved. 
That  ni^t  the  three  were  arrested  in  their  beds,  tried  by  conrt-martial, 
convicted  and  shot  before  daybreak — confeaaing  their  guilt.  Indeed,  it 
waa  useless  to  deny  it.  The  general  showed  himself  perfectly  acqniunted 
with  every  step  they  had  taken  in  the  matter,  though  how  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge  nobody  could  tell.  This  and  several  similar  incidents  gave 
him  a  strange  and  singularly  useful  repute  with  the  vulgar.  They  wonld 
as  soon  have  thoo^t  of  playing  false  with  the  Virgin,  or  cheating  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  as  Zomalacarregay.  Bnt  there  waa  nothing  very  occnlt  in 
the  aflair.  He  made  as  large  a  use  of  spies  as  the  ablest  leaders  usnally 
do,  and  that  waa  all. 

One  of  the  chief  of  his  epies  was  Ximenes,  a  little  old  peasant  of  Villa- 
franca  on  the  Arga.  Unlike  the  rest  of  hia  tribe,  this  man  served  his  party 
out  of  pure  affection.  Two  of  hia  sons  were  fighting  for  Don  Carlos ;  but 
the  eldest,  the  femily  scapegrace,  had  taken  service  with  the  Liberals,  and 
held  the  fortified  church  of  YiUa&anca  at  the  head  of  fifty  irregulars. 
These  brigands,  and  particularly  their  captain,  were  the  terror  of  the 
conntty  round,  shooting  men,  carrying  off  women,  and  levying  black  mall 
to  a  fearfol  extent ;  but,  bad  as  they  were,  being  not  a  whit  worse  than 
any  one  of  a  hundred  other  Liberal  garriaona.  Zomalacarregny  determined 
to  extirpate  this  particular  neat  of  marauders,  so  be  sent  a  strong  par^ 
against  them  one  night,  under  the  guidance  of  old  Ximenes.  The  robbers, 
ever  watchful,  detecting  the  advancing  column,  retired  to  their  hold ;  bnt 
the  assailants  came  on  in  overwhelming  force  and  battered  down  the  doors, 
lite  irregulars,  however,  retreated  to  the  steeple,  and  broke  away  the 
stairs  behind  them.  Having  no  time  to  starve  them  ont,  the  Carliata 
resolved  to  try  what  fire  could  effect.  Heaps  of  combustible  matter — 
wood,  tow,  and  skins  of  brandy — were  collected,  and  the  flame  soon  rose 
fiercely,  lighting  the  gloom  for  leagues.  It  fastened  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  building,  and  one  after  another  the  floors  fell  in  ;  then  the  bells 
toppled  down ;  but  the  gang,  or  such  of  them  as  survived,  wedged  them- 
Belves  in  the  crevices  and  the  deep  windows,  and  remained  as  obstinate  as 
ever.  The  fire  died  out  at  last,  but  the  smoke — the  worse  enemy  of  the 
two — rose  thicker  than  ever,  and  the  assailants  soon  rendered  it  unbearable 
by  the  addition  of  several  bundles  of  pimento  to  the  pile.    After  vainly 
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Ukmptiiig  to  make  terms,  the  villidiiB  smrendered  at  diacretion.  It  wu 
^  fbnnd  th&t  ten  women  and  eleTea  children  had  bees  with  them  in  the 
■tceple.  Three  of  the  former  and  fonr  of  the  latter  had  periBhed  by  shot 
it  snffcxation,  and  twenty  of  the  brigands.  The  Bomvcva,  of  conise, 
we  shot.    Nor  did  Ximenea  make  the  ali^test  attempt  to  save  hia  first- 

Accompanied  by  Don  Carlos,  Zumalacairegay  next  made  a  sort  of 
iniimphal  procession  throngh  Navaire.  One  after  another  ho  appeared 
k£)re  the  principal  fortreesoB  —  Los  Arcos,  Estella,  and  Fompeltina, 
uring  their  powerfol  garrisons  to  battle.  Bat  thon^  Mina,  who  had 
jost  etaaa  np,  was  in  the  last  with  12,000  men,  all  declined  the 
ckllfnge.  For  the  Government  had  issned  a  decree  fbibidding  their 
tnrjpe  to  engage  onlesB  with  "  a  decided  superiority  of  numbers."  And 
vhit  "  a  decided  saperiority  of  numbers  "  meant  in  the  present  demo- 
relized  state  of  their  troops,  the  Christino  leaders  in  general  were  inclined 
to  pat  at  a  figure  so  high  that  there  was  small  chance  of  drawing  them 
into  an  eagagemant  unless  by  Horprise.  At  length,  on'  the  12th  of 
Disctimber,  Ckirdova,  with  12,000  men,  met  the  Carlist  leader  with  some- 
thing less  than  2,000  on  a  fair  field,  and  as  nobody  conld  donbt  that  there 
tr^  hero  the  requisite  superiority,  Cordova  engaged,  and  handled  his 
i^ponent  with  some  severity.  The  defeat,  however,  wae  not  a  rout,  and 
three  days  afterwards  Zumalacarr^uy  again  met  Cordova,  not  fiu  from 
tlie  ume  spot.  Bat  as  on  this  occasion  the  Carlists  were  rather  more 
than  one  to  six,  the  result  was  very  considerably  different.  They  killed 
u>d  wounded  1,600  of  the  foe,  and  deprived  them  of  S,000  muskets  and 
u  muiy  oniformB,  which  meant  an  addition  to  their  own  ranks  of  an 
egul  number  of  men.  A  similar  victory  closed  the  old  year,  and  a  third 
of  equal  impcvtance  opened  1635. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  Mina,  who  had  received  powerfnl 
runfotcementsi  undertook  some  such  chase  oa  his  predecessor,  only 
instead  of  hunting  Don  Carlos,  Uina  choBed  the  Carlist  artillery;  but 
with  the  very  smallest  success.  Zumalacarreguy,  too,  was  fblly  employed, 
though  in  quite  another  way.  Giving  his  attention  to  the  strong  places, 
he  assailed  Flisonda  in  the  Baslan,  won  a  battle,  and  failed.  He  then 
attempted  Zega,  in  the  same  quarter,  with  the  same  result.  He  resumed 
his  attempt  od  Elisonda,  and  had  to  retreat  before  Mina,  who  came  np 
with  overwhelming  numbers.  At  lost,  on  the  18th  of  February,  he  brought 
»  liege  to  a  Baccessfol  close,  and  entered  Los  Arcos.  There  he  captured 
an  hospital,  600  muskets,  four  guns,  and  a  large  magazine,  and  shot  all 
the  officers  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Borne  few  days  later  he 
pounced  on  a  convoy,  and  snetained  a  harsh  repulse.  Without  a  pause, 
he  dashed  strai^t  &om  the  field  towards  the  Baston,  whither  Mina  was 
leading  5,000  men.  The  latter  had  a  long  start,  but  Zumalacarreguy 
managed  to  head  him,  and  took  up  one  of  his  favourite  positions  in  a 
asRow  gorge,  half  way  np  the  valley.  A  fierce  fight  ensued,  fbr  here 
Greek  met  Greek.    Mina  forced  his  way  throngh,  but  he  lont  all  his 
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cavalry.  The  Government  poured  reinfDrcemeDts  into  the  countiy,  until 
their  army  moBtered  60,000  men ;  but  the  Cailist  captain  porHQed  his 
Gonrae  unchecked.  Aided  by  the  gaas  captured  at  Los  Arcoe,  he  look 
Arenas,  a  post  which  Bodil  had  fortified  in  the  centre  of  the  Borunda. 
Here  he  found  four  more  gnna,  and  the  garrison  to  a  man  entered  his 
ranks.  In  revenge  for  this  eaccess,  Mina  bayoneted  forty  wounded 
Carlists  in  one  place  and  twenty  in  another,  besides  shooting  one  in  every 
five  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  nnmber  of  villages  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  transport  of  the  Carlist  artillery.  He  had,  however,  the  generosity 
to  restore  his- child  to  Zumalacarregay,  of  whom,  indeed,  he  always  spoke 
in  tmqnalified  praise.  "That  man,"  he  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
"  would  make  soldiers  out  of  the  very  trees."  On  the  24th  of  March,  the 
Carlist  intercepted  a  body  of  new  troops,  6,000  in  number,  near  Los  Arcos, 
The  afiair  that  ensued  was  well  disputed,  and  lasted  two  days,  the 
CluistinoB  being  finally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  general  and 
1,600  men.  Neit  day  the  unwearying  chief  was  across  the  Amescoafi, 
attacking  llaesta,  another  of  Rodil's  fortifications.  10,000  Ghristinos 
issDed  from  Vittoria  to  its  relief,  and  the  assailant  drew  off,  to  swoop 
down  again  upon  bis  piey  the  moment  the  colunn  receded.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  Liberals  had  saved  him  all  further  trouble  there,  hy 
blowing  up  the  works.  It  was  now  Mina's  turn  to  be  disgraced.  He  had 
won  a  great  reputation  in  a  great  war,  and  against  grcnt  captains ;  bat 
though  be  had  not  sufTered  like  Qnesada  and  Rodil,  he  bad  clearly  proved 
bis  inability  to  cope  with  such  a  man  as  Zumalacarreguy  ;  so  be  too  was 
recalled,  and  Valdez,  the  War  Minister,  took  his  place. 

By  this  the  Carlist  army  counted  full  80,000  men,  all  good  soldiers,  and, 
artillery  aside,  all  tolerably  armed.  But  they  were  greatly  hampered  by 
the  strong  places  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  powder.  The  fortresses 
usually  paralyzed  one  half  of  their  strength ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  them 
they  would  have  closed  the  struggle  triumphantly  within  the  first  year. 
And  they  were  again  and  again  checked  in  the  moment  of  victory  by  the 
fiiilure  of  ammnnition.  To  conceal  his  deficiency  in  this  essential, 
Zumalacarreguy  was  accustomed  to  delay  the  distribution  of  cartridges 
until  the  foe  was  in  sight,  and  thus  neither  finend  nor  foe  could  tell  with 
what  insignificant  provision  be  went  into  action.  As  to  the  support  of  this 
host :  the  country  willingly  provided  rations,  and  its  leader  clothed  and 
armed  it  from  the  Cbristino  magazines,  and  paid  it  largely  out  of  the 
ChrisHno  military  chest.  He  gathered  large  sums,  too,  by  way  of  contri- 
bution ;  and  much  money  found  ite  way  into  his  hands  from  abroad — 
some  from  Italy  and  Austria,  more  from  Russia  and  the  Legitimists  of 
France,  but  most  of  all  from  the  other  quarters  of  Spain,  where  the  clei^ 
especially  were  indefatigable  in  gathering  fanda  for  this,  in  their  view, 
apostolic  contest ;  though,  had  they  known  Zumalacarreguy,  his  broad 
views  and  great  plans,  and  the  reforms  be  contemplated  in  Spain,  they 
would  hardly  have  been  so  enthusiastic  in  bis  cause.  The  country  where 
be  fought  was  not  so  wasted 'as  might  have  been  supposed.     Indeed, 
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«DDbvy  to  the  re««iTeil  opimou,  the  Beat  of  war  usually  gains  in  puiut  of 
retlUi,  unless  when  victory  ia  directed  bj  chiefs  like  Napoleoa,  Attila,  and 
WiJleQ«l«in,  who  make  tbo  miserable  people  support  the  strife  that  whirlB 
uiiME  their  fields.  Bat  Napoleons,  AttilaB,  and  Wallensteina  axe 
fu^itional  leaders.  Uodern  hostilities  are  condocted  on  another  plan 
than  theirs ;  the  combatants  bleed  even  more  in  purse  than  in  person ; 
and  nhile  their  bodies  &tteu  the  soil  on  which  they  strive,  their  mouey 
gfoerallj  goes  to  swell  the  pockets  of  the  natives.  So  it  was  in  Holland 
Jaring  the  ibrty  years'  war  with  Spun ;  so  it  was  in  France  during  the 
toatests  of  the  League  ;  and  so  to  a  great  extent  it  was  at  this  period 
in  Biscay  and  Navarre,  whither  all  the  wealth  of  Spain  Sowed  ia  a 
steady  current,  mitil  the  treason  of  Marolta,  the  incapadty  of  Pen  Carlos, 
ud  the  wish  of  many  of  his  chiefs  to  enjoy  their  gains,  put  an  end  to 
ite  strife. 

Volilez  was  brave  and  skilful,  and  not  less  generous  and  humane.  He 
alone  of  all  the  Christino  chiefs  hitherto  hod  dared  to  show  mercy  to  the 
vanquished.  He  had  been  known  to  place  tbo  Corlist  prisoners  in 
fiinations  that  facilitated  escape,  and  he  had  repeatedly  filled  the  pocketn 
of  their  wounded  out  of  his  own  wealth,  and  seut  them  to  their  homes. 
Bnthe,  too,  bad  been  perverted  by  the  strife,  and  he  resimied  the  command 
bent  on  eitermiuating  the  enemy.  In  his  case  this  fell  resolve  was  the 
rtsolt  of  deliberate  reasoning,  and  not  in  any  partienlar  of  passion.  Thus, 
and  thoa  only,  did  he  consider  that  the  Carliste  were  to  be  vanqoished. 
ind  fortifying  his  reluctant  heart  by  the  cruel  examples  of  histoiy,  he 
made  np  his  mind  to  play  the  demon  to  the  uttermost.  "  Submit  within 
GftMD  days,"  said  his  proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  "or  I  give  your 
whole  population  to  fire  and  sword.  The  measore  is  a  painful  one,  but 
Motiment  most  give  way  to  the  national  welfare  :  the  burning  of  Uoscow 
caved  Knssia.  To  you  then  I  bring  peace,  or  Extermination — make  your 
choice."  Bat  the  mountainoers  saw  another  and  a  brighter  alternative, 
and  continued  the  strife. 

Vatdez  r«ached  Vittoria  on  the  16tb  of  April ;  his  proclamation  came 
Cot  on  the  17th ;  and  on  the  ISth  he  started  with  9,000  men  to  slaughter, 
bum,  and  destroy  in  the  Amescoas.  Znmalacarregny  was  then  in  Guipuscoa, 
tthere  the  news  quickly  reached  him,  and  roneing  his  nearest  battalions, 
be  rushed  at  speed  tiirough  the  pass  of  Lecnmberri  in  the  midst  of  a 
stoim  of  sleet,  and  came  up  with  Yaldez  near  Kulate,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Amescoas,  afler  a  forty-miles'  march  throngh  the  moontaius.  The  Christino 
chief  was  amazed.  Not  feeling  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  face  these 
iron  bands  be  retreated  at  once,  and,  thanks  to  the  weariness  of  his 
opponents,  without  much  loss.  By  this  time,  however,  several  divisions 
had  concentrated  at  Vittoria  in  obedience  to  bis  orders,  and  leaving  a 
poKerfol  garrison  behind  him,  he  marched  again  on  the  20th  for  the 
Amescoas  at  the  head  of  18,000  men. 

The  Boronda  divides  the  Pyrenees  of  Guipnscoa  &om  the  Sierra 
ii  Andia.    The  latter  is  a  dotible  chain  nuumg  east  from  the  plains  at 
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Vittoria  for  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles,  to  the  neighbonrhbod  of  Pompelniu; 
there  it  tame  sharply  to  the  south  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  ends 
abmptly  near  Estella.  Between  these  ridges  lie  the  gorges  called  the 
Ameseoas— the  lower  stretching  east  and  west,  the  upper  north  oaA 
sonth.  These  raTines  abound  in  strong  posts,  and  are  connected  and 
entered  by  unnsnally  difficult  passes.  Soitthnard  and  e&stward  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Ebro  lie  nnmeroua  other  broad  ridges  and  narrow 
goi^es — the  whole  wilderness,  for  Bach  it  is,  being  known  as  the  Amescoas. 
Valdez  entered  the  valley,  and  the  people  took  to  the  crags  with  all  Qiey 
conid  carry  off,  for  whatever  was  left  behind  was  devoted  to  destmction. 
Znmalacarregay  threw  out  some  of  his  battalions  to  worry  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  invading  column,  while  with  the  others  he  closed  up  the  rear. 
The  ChristinoB  moved  on  throngh  the  valley  in  a  single  dense  mass, 
baruing  the  villages  and  shooting  the  people  and  the  cattle  indis- 
criminately as  they  passed  along,  but  not  with  impunity.  Grey  boulders, 
gnarled  roots,  and  thickets  covered  the  declivities,  and  every  one  of  them 
spouted  fire  and  death  on  the  destroyers.  There  were  countless  impedi- 
ments in  the  way,  and  every  mile  took  an  hour  to  cover :  so  the  night  fell 
long  before  Valdez  had  cleared  the  lower  Amescoa.  He  dared  not  pass 
the  hours  of  darkness  in  the  gorge  :  so  he  climbed  the  ridge  and  bivouacked 
there  miserably,  for  the  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
the  ascent  the  Carlists  bad  captured  all  the  saniptcr  moles.  By  daybreak 
the  column  was  again  in  motion,  still  burning  and  destroying,  and 
harassed,  if  possible,  even  more  than  yesterday.  Btragglers  fell  off  at 
every  step  from  weariness  and  wounds,  for  none  dared  plunder,  and  every 
one  died. 

The  second  nigbt  came,  and  again  the  ChHstinoa  climbed  the  ridge, 
but  not  to  rest.  The  sleet  fell  ceaselessly  on  their  unsheltered  beads, 
and  a  swarm  of  bns^  partidas  compelled  them  to  stand  to  their  anus 
till  morning.  Tben  the  only  thought  in  their  famishing  ranks  was 
how  to  escape.  Estella  was  only  five  miles  off;  but  five  such  miles  I 
The  Bonmda,  terrible  aa  it  was,  was  a  jest  to  the  path  that  led  thither. 
That  patb,  however,  must  be  attempted ;  for  as  to  retracing  the  march, 
another  day  in  these  uplands  would  have  destroyed  the  army.  From 
the  heights  where  they  stood  a  goat-path  led  down  between  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  Zumalacarreguy  with  800  men  lined  a  copse  at  the  bottom. 
Behind  the  latter  for  half  a  mile  the  narrow  pass  descended  rapidly 
between  a  roaring  torrent  on  the  one  side  and  a  wall  of  rock  600  feet 
high  on  the  other.  Valdez  brought  his  guns  to  the  vei^  of  the  clifT, 
and  under  cover  of  their  fire  flung  his  van  to  the  assault.  But  the 
Oarlists  kept  their  ground  relentlesely.  Again  and  again,  and  still  again, 
the  ChristinoB  rushed  down  the  hill,  but  always  to  be  thrust  back  by  tha 
fire  and  steel  of  the  foe.  Thus  fonr  hours  dragged  along.  Then 
Zumalacarreguy' s  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  he  strained  his  ears 
■  to  hear  the  volleys  of  his  main  body  in  the  rear  of  the  Christinoa.  But 
they  rang  not  yet ;  for  the  mount«in  was  hard  to  climb  and  difficult  to 
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Wrerea.  At  last  a  leading  officer  of  the  Carlista  was  Btmck  and  fell,  some 
sH^  confiuioii  followed  and  Bospended  the  fire,  and  before  it  could  be 
miewed  4,000  men  had  forced  the  descent.  Valdez  was  saved,  hy  a 
liur'a-breadth,  for  at  that  instant  the  Carlists  in  the  rear  came  np,  and 
their  heavy  fire  b^^an  to  stnite  his  ranks.  The  fight  was  now  a  cnrions 
one.  Valdez  was  fierce^  drivmg  Znmalacarr^ay,  and  Gomez,  Itnralde, 
tsd  Eiaso  were  still  more  fiercely  driTing  Valdez  down  the  frightfol  gorge. 
Hm  CaiiistB  in  the  van  were  in  great  duiger,  and  their  chief  confessed  it 
in  charaeteriBtio  foim:  he  dismounted  and  sent  away  his  horse.  The 
nuliiiig  mass  behind  'Uireatened  to  overwhelm  him  evety  moment,  fiat 
not  a  man  in  his  tanks  &ltered.  Inch  by  inch  he  gave  way  before  the 
piennre,  checking  its  fory  every  few  minntes  with  a  close  volley  and 
the  bayonet.  At  last  the  defile  was  cleared,  the  CarliHts  opened  to  the 
ligjit  and  left,  and  the  flying  host  dashed  throngh,  scattering  their  arms 
on  ill  sideSj  and  raang  at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  Eetella ; 
bat  not  qnita  quick  enough.  The  Carlist  bullets  smote  them  down 
in  heaps  up  to  the  very  gates.  For  miles  the  rood  was  covered  with 
weapons  and  accoatremente,  Ztucalacarregay  gathering  enough  to  equip 
4,000  recmits.  Valdez  lost  all  his  baggage  and  S,000  men,  of  whom 
only  ei^ty  were  prisoners.  And  had  the  foe  not  failed  of  ammunition, 
hitniwlf  and  his  whole  army  would  have  been  among  tiie  things  of  the 
p«st. 

The  Carlists  followed  up  this  great  victory  with  several  minor  ones. 
Among  others,  Qomez  beat  Esportero  and  destroyed  500  of  bis  men  in 
Biscay ;  and  Coerillas  and  Elia  defeated  Oraa,  with  the  loss  of  1,000, 
in  the  Bastan.  And  these  trinmphs  most  have  been  all  the  more  gratiiy- 
ing  to  the  victors  since  they  were  nnetained  by  the  slaoghter  of  their 
piisaoers  ;  for  by  this  time  the  efforts  of  France  and  England  to  stay  this 
ttrodoos  system  of  war  had  attained  success,  and  the  Elliot  convention 
had  come  into  operation,  mnch  against  the  will  of  many  leading  Liberals, 
but  jost  in  time  to  stave  off  the  vengeance  which  some  of  them  had  right 
well  deserved. 

The  Christinos  shut  themselves  np  in  the  fortresses,  which  were 
immediately  blockaded  by  the  Carlista.  Znmalacarreguy  attacked  the 
smaller  poets,  hoping  thus  to  win  artillery  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
master  the  larger  ones.  Treviso,  five  miles  from  Vittoria,  was  carried 
first,  and  Villafranca,  in  Ouipnscoa,  was  invested  next.  Espoitero  sallied 
horn  Bilbos  with  7,000  men  to  reheve  it.  He  dreamt  of  surprising  the 
besie^g  force,  and  set  out  one  stormy  night— to  be  utterly  surprised 
himself.  Znmalacarreguy,  as  usual,  had  penetrated  the  project  of  his 
antagonist,  and  taken  the  necessary  precautions.  Accordingly,  while  the 
CSuistinos  were  marching  along  the  Descai^a  heights  in  the  darkness  and 
the  rain,  the  head  of  their  column  was  suddenly  assailed  by  Erase,  and 
roUed  back  on  the  rear.  All  was  instantly  confusion  in  their  ranks, 
and  tboi^  they  ran  &st  enough,  1,800  of  them  were  made  prisoners. 
ViHafranea,  with  1,800  men  and  la^  magazines,  surrendered  next  day. 
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Bergara,  Eybar,  and  a  number  of  other  places  followed  the  euuuple,  and 
Tolosa,  Durango,  and  SalTatierra  were  abandoned.  The  ChiiBtinoB  were 
utterly  demoralized,  and  had  no  hope  left  bat  foreign  interventioii. 
Znmalacan'eguj  looked  round  on  his  followere,  now  40,000  strong,  and 
worth  three  times  the  number  of  Liberals.  There  was  nothing  bat 
enthuaiaam  in  hie  ranks,  and  nonght  bnt  apprehension  among  the  foe. 
He  was  satisfied.  The  longed-for  hour  had  etrack.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  now  for  Madrid." 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  Prince  shrank  &om  the  daring  march,  and 
commanded  the  hero  to  invest  Bilboa.  He  obeyed  ;  but  from  that  instant 
the  shadow  of  death  darkened  over  him.  "  He  looks  as  if  he  were  going 
to  a  fdneral,"  remarked  the  men,  struck  by  the  nnwonted  gloom.  And, 
alas  I  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  features  was  not  belied.  Shortly 
alter  the  siege  opened,  a  muaket-shot,  evidently  discharged  at  random, 
struck  him  in  the  leg.  With  anybody  else,  the  wound  might  have  been 
severe  perhaps,  but  not  at  all  dangerous.  Hia  resUese  spirit,  however, 
could  not  brook  the  confinement  of  a  sick  bed.  He  chafed  and  betted 
himself  into  a  fever,  and  in  a  week  he  was  no  more.  He  died  on  the  2Srd 
of  June,  1835,  leaving  a  gallant  army  and  splendid  hopos  to  his  Prince, 
and  hia  horse,  his  sword,  and  48/.  in  gold  to  hia  family.  "  As  a  partisan, 
I  rejoice,"  said  Mina,  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe;  "but  as  a  Spaniard, 
I  must  weep.  My  country  has  lost  a  man  for  whose  like  she  may  long 
look  in  vain."  High  and  merited  praise  was  this,  but  not  exactly  correct. 
For,  OS  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  Spain  is  always  reproducing  Yiriatos, 
that  is — Zuiiui.ACAnREacy. 
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Ok  etdering  Yeniee  lor  the  fiisl  time,  notwithstanding  the  bri^tneea  of 
ibe  stTsoge  beaaty,  so  unlike  anfthiog  else  in  all  the  votld,  which  is 
aroood  the  visitor  on  all  sides,  there  ue  probably  few  persons,  part  of 
tlie  flieilflinent  of  whose  imaginationa  apon  the  oocasioii  is  not  due  to 
mmantifally  teirible  notions  of  the  ways  and  dealings  of  the  old  Venetian 
GoTenuaent.  Even  as  the  bright  laughing  gondola-Iiie  shims  over  the 
Eurftee  of  dark  Toicelsss  waters,  whose  depths  seem  to  coTer  the  seorela 
of  so  many  generationB,  so  to  the  reader  of  that  which  is  generally  given 
lo  the  world  as  Yenetion  history,  does  the  brilliant  and  splendid  story  of 
the  old  Bepablio  aeem  to  overlie  mysterioos  and  anfathomable  depths  of 
terror,  tyranny,  and  secret  deeds  of  relentless  and  resistlesfl  power.  When 
the  strainer  tnms  his  first  eager  steps  to  the  Daoal  Palace — that  grandest 
opresBon  in  atone  of  national  power  and  magnificence,  that  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen — when  he  passes  awe-struck  up  the  Giant  Stair,  and 
paces  those  exquisitely  beantiM  corridors,  whEe 

A  thoDuuid  reus  their  dusky  wiiiga  expand 
AroDnd  him. 
Lis  eyas  and  tfaouf^ts  may  first  be  tamed  to  all  the  world  of  art  in  its 
highest  expresaiona,  which  lies  on  every  side,  and  to  the  consummate 
baanty  of  every  kind  that  invites  his  gaze.  But,  if  he  have  any  tincture 
of  historical  lore,  and  any  capacity  of  imagination  in  him,  the  liveliest 
thrill  of  excited  interest  will  be  felt  when  he  passes  through  the  low- 
browed little  door  in  the  great  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  which  gives  him 
idmittanee  to  the  dark  staircases  that  lead  to  the  terrible  "  Puzzi ;  "  or 
when,  bom  the  little  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  Palace  in  which  the 
awfol  "  Three  "  held  their  sittings,  he  climbs  the  narrow  stair  by  which 
the  eondemned  reached  the  yet  more  dreadful  prisons  of  the  "  Piombi." 

Who  has  not  read  the  abounding  stories  divulged  to  all  people  in  all 
lands  by  poets  in  verse  and  poets  in  prose,  and  stamped  in  many  esses 
by  the  hall-mark  of  genius,  which  have  prepared  the  mind  for  that 
pleasorable  thrill  of  excitement  and  interest  ?  And  are  there  not  still 
ntant,  palpable  to  touch  and  evident  to  sight,  the  material  proofs  of  the 
genninenKa  of  such  narratives, — proofs  of  a  nature  eminently  calculated 
to  enhance  to  the  utmost,  by  their  actual  presence  to  the  senses,  the 
vividness  of  the  thrill?  There  gapes  the  awful  "Lion's  mouth."  Yon 
may  actoally  drop  into  it,  with  your  own  fingers,  if  you  please,  an 
anonymons  denunciation  of  ai^  man  or  any  thing,  pretending  to  glance 
EUBpicionsly  around,  even  as  did  tiie  last  person  before  yon  who  nsed  it 
for  its  terrible  porposes.    Only  yonr  billet  will  lie  there  innoxious  till  the 
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aomoTOd  doBt  consnme  it.  There  is  still  that  fearful  seat  of  etone  hard 
by  the  secret  exit  of  the  "Pozzi"  to  the  di§cTeet  aad  Bileut  canal,  on 
vhich  the  victim  to  be  strangled  was  placed  for  execution.  There,  deep 
among  the  fbundatioiiB  of  the  colossal  walls  which  sapport  far  above  the 
noble  halls,  glorious  with  all  the  m^estj  and  the  apiendonr  of  Uie 
gorgeous  Repnbhc,  are  those  ever  silent,  hopeless  "Pozzi"  themselvefi, 
exactly  in  the  state  io  which  they  were  left  by  their  latest  prisoner.  There 
can  hardly  be  an  ima^ation  so  dull  as  not  to  be  powerfiilly  excited  by 
these  objects  and  places,  and  scarcely  a  Tisitor  to  them  so  unread  as  (o  be 
onprepared  for  the  excitement  by  all  that  has  been  written  of  the  terrible 
tribunal  at  whose  word  these  awfol  prisons  opened  and  closed  their  doors. 

And  now  that  the  terrible  "Three"  exist  no  more,  and  that  those 
fearful  prison-doora  open  at  the  beck  of  any  hand  that  has  a  franc  in  it, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  thrill  produced  in  the  yisitor  is  a  not  dis- 
agreeable aensation,  and  that  the  romance  of  the  thing  is  one  of  the 
pleaanres  of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  It  may  well  be, 
therefore,  that  to  some  persons  a  sober  and  accurately  historical  accoont 
of  the  famed  tribunal  and  its  doings,  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
dissipating  some  portion  of  the  romance  and  all  the  mystery,  that  has 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  sulg'ect,  may  not  be  weleome.  Neyertheiess  there 
is  no  spot  so  sacred  to  mystery  and  bogaboo,  that  the  curious  hut  calm 
eye  of  history  will  not  sooner  or  later  peer  into  it ;  and  it  is  as  well  that 
the  simple  truth  should  be  told  and  known,  eren  respecting  the  dread 
"  Three  "  of  the  Veueiian  Inquisition. 

A  portion  of  the  romance  which  bangs  about  the  subject  will  have  to 
be  dissipated ;  not  all  by  any  means.  If  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Venice  was  beheved  by  its  contemporaries,  and  has  ever  since  been 
believed,  to  be  aomethii^  mnch  more  terrible  and  dangerous  than  it  really 
was,  it  was  not  only  the  faolt  of  that  institution  that  such  was  the  case ; 
it  was  thsir  wish  and  express  purpose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  an 
essential  and  carefully  practised  part  of  their  system  to  envelop  their 
operations  in  mystery.  Their  object  was  to  be  supposed  to  be  nbiqmtons 
and  omniscient.  And  they  struck,  when  they  did  strike,  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  impression  of  an  unseen  but  ever-present 
and  resistless  hand.  In  a  word,  it  was  their  policy  to  accomplish  their 
objects  ae  much  by  operating  on  the  imaginations  of  the  citizens  as  by  the 
exercise  of  power  over  their  persons.  No  account  was  ever  rendered  to 
any  one  of  any  of  their  doings,  and  no  record  was  kept  of  them,  save  in 
their  own  absolutely  secret  and  jealously  guarded  archives. 

From  these  circumstances  it  naturally  and  necessarily  resulted  that 
mere  rumour  and  fiction,  more  or  less  mingled  with  fact,  took  the  place  of 
history  in  all  that  concerned  the  doings  of  the  dreaded  "  Three."  But 
such  rumours  and  tales  were  consolidated  into  the  semblance'  of  history, 
and  these  fictions  were,  more  or  less  wittingly  and  of  set  purpose,  presented 
to  the  world  as  such  b;  the  Frenchman,  Bam,  whose  History  of  Venice 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  source  of  the  historical  notiona  commonly 
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tnmBt  in  Europe  upon  the  saltjeet.  The  Comte  Pierre  Ant.  Noel 
Brano  Otra  paUished,  in  1819,  his  HiOory  of  Venite,  in  seven  ocUto 
Tdioiua;  and  it  qaickly  assumed  the  posttion  of  the  History  of  Venice, 
from  whieh  the  world  of  general  readers  gathered  their  knowledge  of 
Tuietian  stoiy.  It  vaa  STatematically  viittea  with  a  view  to  discredit  sjid 
blacken  the  old  GoTenunant  of  the  Bepnblic.  And  most  readers  are  now 
avue  what  is  to  b«  expected  fenn  a  Fiench  vriter  under  snch  circnm- 
fUuces  1  Justice  has  long  since  been  done  hjr  more  than  one  competent 
hud  on  Comte  Dsm's  book.  But  many  of  Uie  tales  and  notions,  vhicb 
£nt  derired  tbeir  birth  from  it,  stiU  cironlate  in  popular  guide-books  and 
the  Bke,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  not  more  aecnratfily  informed  than  the 
general  tomist  can  be  expected  to  be. 

UoreoTer,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  baa  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  infonnation,  which  alone  could  serve  ae  a  basis  for  a  true  and  anthentic 
^tj  of  the  practicea  and  doings  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition.  It  has 
been  lud  that  the  only  record  of  these  was  kept  with  all  secrecy  by  the 
trilnnal  itself.  Absolutely  nothing  could  or  can  be  known  wiUi  certainty 
of  the  maxims,  procedure,  and  modut  operandi  of  the  Inquisition,  without 
aenss  to  these  aiehiTes.  And  it  is  only  quite  recently,  as  I  have  said, 
that  snch  iccesB  has  been  possible. 

Among  the  almost  incredibly  enormous  masses  of  records  of  the 
Kepnbfie,  which  are  preserved  in  the  vast  halls  of  the  "  Frari,"  there 
■re  ei^teen  hnge  folio  volomes,  bound  in  parchment,  and  lettered 
Annatruiotu  of  the  Inquisitort  of  StaU.  These  votomes  contain  the 
vhi^  of  the  records  of  that  institution.  Years  ago  they  were  removed, 
tD|ether  with  la^e  masses  of  other  documents,  to  Vienna.  There  no 
penon  was  permitted  to  have  access  to  them  ;  not,  in  all  probability,  in 
mDsequence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Aastiians  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  Venetian  Inqnisitors,  but  probably  because  the  masses  of  papers 
brought  away  were  allowed  to  remain  unexamined  and  miarranged  in  the 
cues  in  which  they  had  been  brought  across  the  Alps.  But  in  1366,  by 
Tirtoe  of  a  clause  in  the  trea^  of  peace  mgned  between  Austria  and  Italy 
in  1866,  these  volumes,  together  with  very  many  other  docmnents,  were 
iHtored  to  Italy,  and  replaced  in  tbeir  old  resting-place  at  the  "  Frari," 
•here  they  are  now  freely  at  the  dispositioii  of  the  studious.  The  results 
of  this  accessibility  will  shortly  be  laid  before  historical  students  in  two 
wDiks  :  one  by  the  Cavaliere  Aimando  Baschet,  who  will  give  the  fruit  of 
his  diligent  examinatiou  of  all  the  recorded  processes,  as  well  as  of  the 
toireepondence  of  the  Inquisitors  with  their  agents ;  and  the  other  by 
Si^ior  Oiuho  Crivellari,  who  has  nearly  ready  a  work  entitled  The 
Criininnl  Laie  of  Venice. 

Bat,  in  the  meantime,  Signer  Augusto  Bazzoni  baa  published  a  brief 
ueoimt  of  these  Ajmatationi  in  the  Archivio  Storieo  Italiano,  by  tiie  help 
of  Thieh  we  propose  to  give  English  readers  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
ueoimt  of  the  Venetian  Biqoisition,  and  of  its  doings,  than  has  hitherto 
beenoJbred  to  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessaij  to  mention  that  the  Venetian 
Inquisition  bad  nothing  apecially  to  do  vith  rellgioas  matten.  It  waa  a 
State  and  not  a  Choich  Inqoisition.  The  special  object  of  the  tribunal 
vaa  loiginallj  to  discover,  to  prevent,  and  to  pnnish  the  traitorona  reve- 
lation of  the  State  secrets  of  the  Il«pnblio  to  foieigoers.  Tbis  was  an 
evil  wbicb  tbe  government  bad  frequently  reason  to  deplore,  and  to  con- 
tend against.  And  Commissions  of  Inqoisition,  issued  for  tbat  purpose, 
are  mentioned  occasionally  from  a  time  shortly  subsequent  to  the  estab- 
liehment  of  the  "  Council  of  Ten."  But  no  such  tribunal  existed  as  a 
pennanent  institution  till  the  20tb  of  September,  lfiS9,  when  tbe  Council 
of  Ten  determined  on  appointing  from  among  its  own  members  a  com- 
mittee of  Three,  whose  special  duly  it  should  be  to  discover  and  to  puniali 
the  betrayers  of  state  secrets.  The  special  cause  which  at  that  particular 
time  moved  tbe  Ten  to  take  this  step,  was  tbe  discoveiy  tbat  five  traitors, 
three  of  whom  were  put  to  death  for  their  crime,  had,  in  the  year  Ifi38, 
given  information  to  tbe  Mussulman  of  the  designs  of  the  Republic. 
Tbe  name  of  "  Inquisitors  of  State  "  was  not,  however,  given  tliem  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  their  attribntions 
and  functions  were  largely  increased ;  and  it  became  their  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  anything  whatever  that  threatened  either  tbe  external  or 
internal  well-being  of  the  State.  At  tbe  period  above  mentioned,  it  bad 
become  the  practice  to  select  two  of  the  Inquisitors  &om  the  body  of 
the  Ten,  and  one  from  the  Dacal  Cooncil.  The  two  former  were  styled 
"  the  black  Inquisitors,"  from  the  colour  of  the  gowns  they  wore  ;  and  the 
latter,  who  sat  always  between  tbe  other  two,  and  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 
was  known  as  "  tbe  red  Inquisitor."  And  Signor  Bazzoni  remarks  that 
tbe  grim  contrast  of  these  coiitumeB,  and  tbe  names  to  which  tbey  gave 
rise,  contributed  no  little  to  tbe  terror  with  which  the  tribunal  was 
regarded  by  the  Venetian  populace. 

Tbe  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were  conducted  according  to  no 
rules,*  save  such  as  might  in  some  degree  grow  out  of  tbe  habitudes  of 
their  own  court ;  were  always  wrapped  in  profound  mystery ;  were  entirely 
secret  both  as  regarded  process  and  sentence ;  and  were  inappellable  1  If 
any  citizen  of  any  rank  of  life  disappeared,  and  any  inquiry  were  mads 
respecting  him  or  her  by  the  ordinary  officers  of  justice,  it  was  a  fully 
sufficient  answer  to  all  such  questions  to  whisper  with  bated  breath  tbat 
tbe  individoal  iu  question  had  been  arrested  by  the  officer — tbe  "fante," 
as  be  was  called — of  the  Three ! 

It  is  indeed  not  surprising  tbat  such  a  tribunal  should  have  been 
looked  upon  with  terror.  And  Signor  Bazzoni  declares  that  he  shuddered 
as  ha  opened  those  dread  registers,  which  were  to  reveal  tbe  arbitrary 
sentences,  tbe  despotic  proceeding,  tbe  poisonings,  tbe  executions  earned 
out  in  tbe  silence  of  tbe  prison,  the  mysterious  disappearances,  of  which 
tbe  terrible  Three  bad  been  tbe  authors.    And  great  was  his  sorprise  in 
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^iKOTcring  a  «oiiise  of  procedure  tolerably  regular ;  a  decided  laaniiig  to 
ytMpcsB  and  modeiation  in  the  pnnisIimeDta ;  a  method  of  treating  the 
gnDtr  Bevere  indeed,  but  not  cruel ;  a  dispoeition  to  pardon,  except  in 
cans  of  rec<Hiviction  for  the  same  offence  ;  and  a  desire  to  prevent  crimes 
lalher  than  to  pnniah  them,  if  it  were  possible.  He  foond,  he  telle  ue, 
but  few  eases  of  capital  pouishment,  and  as  far  as  his  investigations  went, 
but  one  of  death  inflieted  bj  poison,  and  one  other  in  which  the  tribtmal 
bad  wiahed  and  endeavoored,  bnt  had  failed  to  pat  to  death  hj  that  means, 
a  culprit  who  was  bej'ond  their  reach.  Only,  says  Signor  Bazzoni,  in 
niatteia  of  statA  were  the  Inquisitors  more  severe  than  modem  notions 
might  deem  justifiable  ;  as  when  they  pat  to  death  Alberti,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Bepnblie,  for  blsi^ing  the  Letters  Dacal. 

It  is  probable  that  all  that  Signor  Bazzoui  states  here  is  strictly  tme 
and  aecorate.  Bnt  an  Englishman  would  think  that  all  that  is  here  stud 
would  go  vei;  little  way  towards  removing  the  objections  he  would  feel 
to  the  existence  of  sncb  a  tiibnnal.  In  the  first  place  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  assnre  the  inquirer  that  these  Aunotatio/i*  contain  a  faithful 
record  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Inquisitors.  No  sort  of  control 
vhatsoerer  existed.  Nobody  had  cognizance  of  the  record  save  the  Three 
tbemaelves,  and  their  secretary,  who  became,  it  wonld  seem,  in  process 
of  time  the  most  terribly  powerful  member  of  the  court.  On  the  other 
bknd  a  eruel  severity  in  dealing  with  criminals  is  not  the  evil  of  which 
one  would  especially  expect  to  find  the  tribunal  to  have  been  guilty.  In 
the  case  of  ordinaiy  crime  one  would  wish  to  know  rather  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  a  criminal  was  found  gnilty.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  dealings  of  the  court  with  ordinary  crime  at  all,  that  an 
Sn^iahman's  suspicions  would  more  especially  point.  Here  are  four 
men, — the  Three  and  their  secretary, — who  have  wholly  irresponsible 
power  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  all  the  citizens  of  Venice  ;  who  can 
pmf  their  hand  on  any  man  or  any  woman  in  the  midst  of  their  family 
and  of  their  daily  hfe,  and  can  cause  them  to  disappear  out  of  it,  and 
never  be  heard  of  again.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  power  should  never 
have  been  exercised  throughout  the  long  series  of  years  daring  which  it 
exisied,  for  purposes  which  had  no  connection  with  the  repressing  of 
erimfl  ?  If  it  was  exercised  for  any  such  nameless  pm^ses,  is  it  certain 
that  we  should  find  the  record  of  such  cases  in  the  book  of  these  Antio- 
tstioTUi  ?  There  seems,  however,  to  have  eristed  one,  and  only  one  circum- 
stanee,  in  connection  with  the  absolute  power  wielded  by  the  Inquisitor, 
which  may  have  served  as  a  partial  protection  against  altogether  arbitrary 
vicdmee.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  every  sentence  passed  against 
my  person  brought  before  the  tribunal  should  be  concnrred  in  by  all  the 
three  judges.  If  there  were  any  difference  of  opinion  between  tiiem,  the 
maUer  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Signor  Bazzoni  does 
not  mention  having  met  wi&  the  record  of  any  case  in  which  that  step 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  And  after  all,  in  bo  small  a  body  as  the  Inquisitors 
ware,  the  "  ca'  me  ca'  thee  "  principle  is  too  sure  to  be  in  operatiou  for  ' 
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this  (niciunatanca  to  hme  aSbided  any  very  Talid  proUction  against  tbe 
poBsibili^  of  each  irresponsible  power  being  nsed  for  the  pniposea  of 
private  hfttred,  or  interest,  or  convenience. 

Tbe  eighteen  volomes  of  records,  or  Annotalion»,  as  they  are  etfled, 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  contain  the  entire  history  of  the  tribmtal  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  centniy  and  a  half.  The  first  entiy  in  them  is 
dated  in  Jonnary,  1643,  and  the  last  the  6th  March,  1797,  which  was 
jnst  two  months  and  ten  days  before  the  troops  of  France  entered  Venice 
"to  murder,"  as  Signor  Bazzoni  says,  " a  Bepnblic  which  had  lived  for 
fbnrteen  centuries."  The  first  volnme  of  the  series  extends  &om  164:9  to 
1661.  In  this  the  entries  are  exceedingly  brief  and  informal,  merely 
mentioning  the  natore  of  each  case,  without  even  staling  the  result  of  it, 
as  whether  the  person  inculpated  was  conricted  or  otherwise,  or  what 
punishment  was  awarded.  But  the  second  volume  begins  with  the  inser- 
tion of  a  new  regulation  enacted  by  the  Inquisitors,  providing  Uiat  the 
records  should  be  kept  ia  a  more  orderly  and  full  manner.  And  thence- 
forward the  whole  history  of  each  case  is  satisfactorily  given,  together 
with  the  means  which  had  been  adapted  by  the  tribunal  for  the  detection 
of  the  gnilt  of  the  accused. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  record,  as  may  easily  bo  imagined,  Is  in 
many  instances  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  document. 
The  principal  means  by  which  the  Inquisitors  peifoimed  the  functions 
entrusted  to  them  was  the  employment  of  a  vast  number  of  "  confid^le  " 
— eonfidenti,  persons  whose  occupation  would,  as  Signor  Bazzoni  remarks, 
at  the  present  day  cause  them  to  be  called  tpUa,  It  was  the  ol^ect  of  the 
Inquisition  to  have  these  conjidanu  in  every  class  of  society,  among  noble 
men  and  noble  ladies,  among  clergy  and  among  monks  and  nnos,  among 
servants  of  famiUes,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of  the 
body  social.  The  persons  thns  employed  by  the  tribunal  received  a 
regular  stipend  ;  and  vre  find  cases  in  which  they  were  suddenly  tamed 
adrift  because  they  did  nothing,  or  because  the  communications  made  by 
them  to  their  employers  were  frivolous  and  nseless.  There  are  also  cases 
on  record  in  which  these  confidential  agents  were  detected  in  abusing  the 
confidence  of  the  tribunal  by  wittii^ly  &lae  information ;  and  this  was  a 
delinquency  which  called  forth  all  the  severify  of  the  "  Three." 

It  is  a  satis&ctory  and  a  carious  proof  of  the  progreasive  improve- 
ment in  the  general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  manners,  that  during 
the  later  period  of  its  existence  the  tribunal  experienced  a  constantly 
increanng  difficulty  in  fi Tiding  a  sufficient  supply  of  snitable  persona  to 
nndertake  the  office  of  confidant  to  the  Inquisition,  In  a  report  made  to 
his  superiors  by  the  secretary  on  the  1st  of  October,  1793,  that  fdnc- 
Uonary  laments  the  great  deficiency  of  proper  agents,  more  especially  in 
the  npper  classes  of  sociefy,  which  had  reached  such  a  pitch  Uiat  among 
the  nobles  there  remuned  to  the  tribunal  only  one  sin^  person,  "  il  nolU 
uomo  GiroUotto  M.  Barotri."  We  are  not  aware  whether  there  are  sons 
or  grandsons  of  this  excellent  nobleman  still  living  at  Yenioe ;  hut  if  there 
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•K,  they  Till  baldly  thank  Signor  Bozzoni  for  the  reeearcheB  which  have 
tvTcaled  a  &et  which  tho  Doble  Girolamo  asGnredlj  thought  would  never 
be  known  on  this  Gide  of  the  day  of  judgment  I 

Although  the  Inquisitors  trusted  almost  wholly  to  their  confidants  for 
lbs  infoimatii^  necessaiy  to  them  in  the  dischuge  of  their  fanctions,  they 
did  not  by  any  means  refuse  to  receive  and  listep  to  any  peraon  wbaUver, 
(dio  came  to  tbem  wiUi  any  commnnicatiou.  And  the  following  case, 
Toiy  considerably  abridged  &om  the  report  of  it  in  the  Annotations,  will 
grie  an  instance  of  their  practice  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  furnish  some 
itlastratioufl  of  their  modes  of  procedure  in  other  respects.  The  record 
is  dated  the  19th  June,  1768. 

An  important  robbeiy  of  cash  and  precious  stones  to  a  lai^e  amount 
baid  been  committed  in  the  hoose  of  the  Ambassador  of  Spain.  And  tbo 
ordinary  police  authorities  bad,  despite  tbeir  utmost  efforts,  ntterly  tailed 
in  arccomplishiag  anything  towards  either  the  recoveiy  of  the  property  or 
the  disoovery  of  the  thief.  In  these  circnmstances  the  Ambassador 
pelltioiied  the  Inqoisitoiii,  to  see  whether  they  could  effect  what  bad  been 
found  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  other  magistracies.  The  Inquisitors 
took  the  matter  in  band.  And  vety  shortly  after  they  bad  done  so,  tbey 
rec^ired  the  visit  of  a  nun,  who,  speaking  from  beneath  her  cowl,  said 
thai  there  was  a  person  who  would  undertake  to  reveal  to  the  tribunal  tbo 
spot  where  all  the  stolen  property  would  be  found  bnried  on  three  con- 
ditions. 1st.  That  the  reward  of  an  hundred  zeqnins,  promised  by  the 
Spaoiah  Ambassador,  should  be  paid  to  the  person  who  ehonld  point  to 
the  proper^.  2nd.  That  the  name  of  the  person  who  should  give  tbo 
inibnustion  should  be  kept  inviolably  secret.  Srd.  That  the  person  in 
whose  boose  the  property  should  be  found  should  have  a  &ee  pardon. 
These  conditions  were  accepted ;  and  apparently  no  other  gnaranteo  for 
the  observance  of  them,  beyond  the  simple  word  of  the  InquiBitorSj  was 
required.  Thereupon  an  individual  came  forward,  who  privately  indicated 
to  ma  officer  of  the  "  Three  "  a  certain  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  shop  of  a 
blAcksmith,  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  exemption  from  jurisdiction 
enjoyed  by  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  himself.  All  the 
reeidenees  of  the  ambassadors  and  other  ministers  of  foreign  governments 
cnjoy«d  in  those  days,  as  is  well  known,  this  infinitely  mischievous  and 
eontinnaUy  abused  right  of  exemption  from  the  visits  and  all  the  operations 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  country.  But,  although  this 
was  a  perfectly  rec<^nized  and  undisputed  fact,  it  very  specially  suited  the 
views  of  the  "  Three,"  to  have  an  opportunity  of  acting  before  ^g  eyes 
of  the  popolaoe  in  a  manner  which  sbould  appear  to  show  that  neither 
ihi'g  privil^e  nor  anything  else  could  be  an  impediment  to  the  omnipotent 
and  nbiquiteus  action  of  their  dread  power.  So  the  secretary  of  the 
tribonal  went  privately  to  the  Ambassador  and  told  him  that  all  his 
property  would  be  restored  to  him  by  the  action  of  the  Inquisition,  upon 
coudltioii  that  he  would  waive  all  right  or  question  of  the  exemption  of 
his  own  dwelling  firom  Uieir  operatims.     This  having  been  arranged,  the 
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tribnnal  paused  a  little  while.    And  then  saddenly  one  day  Uteir  "  fante," 
IB  his  veil-known  costome,  accompanied  by  the  "  capitano  grande,"  or  chief 
officer  of  the  eiecntive,  with  forty  men,  marched  etraight  to  the  spot,  and 
pointing,  said  to  his  men,  "  Dig  there  I "     Of  conne  the  treaaore  -wrs 
found,  to  the  infinite  Btnpor  and  admiration  of  the  crowd,  who  were  more 
than  erer  conTinced  of  the  omnipotent  power  and  omniscience  of  the 
terrible  ■'  Three  1 "     The  blacksmith,  however,  was  arrested  and  carried 
before  the  InqnisltorB.    He  pleaded  the  pardon  bargained  for,  and  his  plea 
was  allowed.    But,  said  his  judges,  though  yon  are  pardoaed  for  the  crimo 
of  having  concealed  this  stolen  property  in  jonr  dwelling,  there  is    no 
pardon  for  him  who  refuses  to  answer  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  the 
qnestions  put  to  him  by  the  InqnisiUon.     And  we  now  require  of  yon  the 
name  of  the  thief  who  abstracted  the  property  from  the  Ambassador's 
house.    The  blacksmith  replied  that  noUimg  could  be  further  from  him 
than  the  absnrd  idea  of  concealing  anything  from  the  "  Three  ;  "  and  he 
forthwith  gave  them  all  the  details  of  the  robbery,  in  such  sort  as  to  leave 
no  posrable  donbt  of  the  truth  of  bis  aaaertion,  that  he  himself  was  tbe 
sole  perpetrator  of  it  t     And  thereupon,  in  accordance  with  their  pledged 
word,  he  was  at  once  liberated.     The  Ambassador,  however,  seeing  tho 
blacksmith   thus   arrested  and  almost  immediately  set  at  liberty  again, 
made  application  to  tbe  secretaiy  of  tbe  "Three,"  stating  "in   very 
resolute  terms  "  his  determination  to  know  who  the  thief  was,  as  he  was 
thus  left  with  the  fear  that  the  gniltj  person  might  have  been  one  of  his 
own  hoDsehold.     And  certainly  the  demand  was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 
Bnt  the  only  reply  he  got  from  the  "Three"  was,  that  the  InqnisitioQ 
never  rendered,  and  never  wonld  render  any  account  whatever  of  its  doings 
to  any  bnman  being;  that  he  m^t  rest  assured  that  what  had  been  done 
was  just  and  right ;  that  he  wonld  be  duly  warned  if  his  security  in  any 
way  required  it ;  but  that  he  would  never  know  anything  more  as  to  the 
person  who  had  robbed  him,  or  the  f^te  which  had  taken  place. 

Venice,  during  tbe  whole  period  of  her  existence  as  an  independent 
Bepnblic,  wae  a  great  place  for  diplomacy.  The  ambassadors  which  the 
Qaeen^of  tbe  Adriatic  sent  into  all  conntries  were,  for  the  most  part, 
masters  in  their  profession,  as  their  recently  published  lUlazioni  abundantly 
testiiy ;  and  all  the  Btates  in  £nrope  maintained  diplomatic  agents  of 
hitler  or  lower  rank  in  Venice.  And  secrecy  was  supposed  by  all  these 
diplomatists  to  be  the  very  sine  qua  non  and  mainspring  of  their  craft. 
To  hide,  and  to  discover ;  to  deceive  and  to  avoid  being  deceived ;  to  know 
sometiiing  which  rivals  had  not  found  out ;  to  spin  elaborate  webs  for  the 
entan^ement  of  this  or  the  other  adversary,  and  the  veiling  of  this  or  that 
carefully  dissembled  purpose  :  this  was  the  game  at  which  all  the  diplo- 
matists in  Europe  were  constantly  playing.  And  Venice,  which,  at  least 
in  her  later  days,  was  a  member  of  the  European  family,  necessarily  eon- 
strained  to  trust  for  tbe  holding  of  ite  own  more  to  tbe  adroitness  of  its 
policy  than  to  the  force  of  its  arms,  was  more  than  ordinarily  jealoos  of 
the  secrets  of  its  diplomacy,  and  more  vehemently  bent  than  the  rest  on 
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boviog  the  bidden  purposes  of  others,  wliile  keeping  its  own  impcni'- 
tnUjin  the  dxA.  Nerertheleee,  from  the  constitntion  of  the  Republic,  it 
mentiUf  eune  to  pass  that  the  State  secrets  of  Venice  \?ere  known  lo 
1  hi^  number  of  her  eitizens  than  woe  generally  the  case  in  the 
mooarelues  which  were  her  contemporaries.  Hence  it  came  lo  pass  that 
Ike  nfe  kefping  of  such  seerets  wae,  especially  dnrisg  the  latter  centuriee 
gT  Ike  Repablie'a  existence,  one  of  the  most  eagerly  and  carefiilly  pnrsaed 
oljecU  of  the  State's  solieitade.  At  the  same  time  it  was  nnfortanatelj: 
bund  that  the  difGcoltieB  of  attaining  this  object  became  greater  ae  time 
vmt  (m.  The  nobles,  whose  position  in  the  Bepnblic  made  them 
monbeiE  of  the  governing  body,  and  depositaries  of  State  secrets,  had 
been  all,  and  ahraye  in  the  fionrishing  days  of  Venice,  men  whose  vast 
wealth,  constantly  poured  in  from  argoEiea  on  every  sea,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  lavish  ezpendittue  necessitated  by  a  splendonr  of  living,  which 
it  in  times  specially  characterized  Venice,  and  distingnished  ber  from  her 
niter— paitieolarly  &om  the  Tuscan — Republics.  Bnt  in  the  latter  times 
of  Yenice  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  The  babitndes  of  magnificence  and 
liTiik  expenditure  remuned,  bnt  the  sources  of  the  wealth,  which  was 
needed  fin  the  supply  of  them,  had- become  dried  up.  Hence  it  came  to 
pm  that  there  were  numbers  of  men  of  high  rank  and  great  name  who 
ven  m  distreased  and  embarrassed  circamstances,  who  were  constantly  on 
the  kuk^ont  for  some  poenble  means  of  eking  out  incontos  no  longer 
Enfiiaent  for  the  calls  upon  them.  And  State  secrets  in  those  days  were 
TCTf  merchantable  articles,  and  bidders  for  tbem  were  at  hand  ready  to 
Knspete  with  eaeb  other  for  purchase  of  tbem.  Under  these  circnm- 
ttantes  it  became  a  matter  of  ceaseless  anxiety  to  the  Government,  and  an 
impaTtant  part  of  the  dnty  of  Uie  Inquisitors,  to  make  all  dealing  in  such 
uticles  impoBBible.  And  laws  which,  to  our  notions,  appear  to  be  of  almost 
bindibly  arbitrary  severity,  were  enacted  to  provide  against  the  evil ;  and 
theeieention  of  them  was  entrusted  wholly  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

iamag  these  laws  was  one  which  made  it  illegal  for  any  Venetian  man 
of  pafaician  rank  to  visit  at  the  honse  of  any  Uinister  of  a  foreign  Power, 
<"  to  Rceive  any  such  Minister  in  his  house,  or  even  to  consort  with  him 
Di  uiy  members  of  bis  family  in  any  way  1  And  one  great  part  of  the 
bMiness  of  the  "  Three "  consisted,  especially  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Bepnblic,  in  watching  and  spying  with  sleepless  vigilance  to  prevent 
tlte  emtravention  of  an  ordinance  so  difScnlt  to  be  enforced.  One  can 
midentand,  that  however  desirable  a  fejoiir  at  Venice  may  have  been  in 
Klher  lespects,  such  a  law  as  this,  together  with  the  means  and  provisions 
'xttnuy  for  the  enforcing  of  it,  must  have  bad  the  effect  of  making  the 
piiBtion  of  the  foreign  Uinisters  accredited  to  the  Republic  not  a  pleasant 
one  in  ■  social  point  of  view. 

Here  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  tribunal  loi- 
''tsningthe  above-mentioned  object  : — 

On  the  18tli  January,  1676,  the  Baron  de  Fsssia  received  a  summons 
to  present  himself  before  the  Inquisitors.     The  Baron  was  not  by  birth  a. 
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Vonetian  subject ;  bnt  be  reEided  in  Venice,  and  was  connected  by  ties 
of  lelationebip  vith  several  noble  fiuuilieB.  Nov  it  eeema  that  there 
were  two  doors  of  conunnnication  between  the  honse  inhabited  by  bua 
and  the  dwelling  adjoining  it,  iibioh  latter  was  occasionally  freqaented  by 
the  Spanish  Ambasaador.  The  Baron  was  warned  that,  Venetian  or  not,  ha 
mnat  rigoronsly  abstain  &om  all  communication  whatever  with  any  foreigit 
Minister,  and  must  immediately  wall  vji  the  doors  oi  communication  above 
mentioned ;  in  all  which  respects  be  promised  accurate  obedience. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1707,  the  noble  Alvise  Barbaro  was  called 
befrae  the  "Three."  Ignorant  that  he  had  offended  in  any  way,  ha 
obeyed  the  t«nible  intimation  with  mncb  Enrpiise  and  no  little  alarm. 
The  matter  was  this.  The  Duchess  of  Ba^aiia  was  then  residing  at 
Venice,  and  this  yoimg  nobleman  had  been  seen  on  more  than  one  occa- 
nan  walking  up  and  down  before  the  palace  inhabited  by  her.  But  this 
sorely  contravened  no  law.  And  therefore  be  was  not  punished  but  only 
warned.  He  ooght  to  have  known  the  duty  of  a  Venetian  noble  better. 
The  palace  of  the  Duchess  was  frequented  by  sundry  of  the  foreign 
Uinisters,  and  other  foreigners  of  high  rank.  Let  him  take  care  for  the 
future  to  give  no  gronnd  for  suspicion  that  any  acquaintanceship  existed 
between  bim  and  people  of  that  sort.  And  so  the  young  man  is  allowed 
(o  retire.  A  very  short  time  elapses,  however,  before  he  is  again  brought 
before  the  tribonal,  and  is  this  time  walked  off  to  a  solitaiy  prison  under 
the  "  Piombi  1 "  What  was  his  &ult  1  He  had  never  entered  the  palace 
of  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  or  even  repeated  those  walkings  betcffe  it, 
which  had  been  objected  to.  Could  he  deny  that  be  had  been  in  eonvei- 
sation  with  certain  of  the  maids  of  the  Duchess  ?  or  that  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  the  Duchess  herself  at  the  nunnery  of  the  Capucines  ?  So 
after  four- asd-twentj hours  under  the  "Piombi,"  he  was  then  sent  in 
the  custody  of  the  "  &nti "  of  the  tribunal  to  Brescia,  with  a  letter  to 
the  captain  of  the  fortress  there,  directing  him  to  keep  Alvise  Barbara  a 
close  prisoner  till  fbrtber  orders.  And  be  seems  to  have  been  detained 
there  and  in  other  fortresses  of  the  Bepublic  for  several  years.  Now  in 
this  case,  as  Signor  Bazzoni  remarks,  there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  it  was 
a  love-intrigue  which  led  the  unlucky  Alviso  to  dare  the  consequences  of 
disobeying  the  formidable  "  Three."  But  let  what  may  have  been  the 
motive,  it  was  to  the  tribunal  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  to  secure 
at  all  hazards  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1764,  the  patrician  Andrea  Memmo  went 
spontaneously  to  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  and  confessed  to  him 
that  the  wife  of  tbe  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  bad  offered  him 
her  good  offices  in  tbe  affair  of  "the  Mantnan  Post-office;"  that  subse- 
quently she  bad  sent  him  a  letter  by  an  unknown  band,  to  which  he  had 
replied  by  the  same  means.  He  handed  to  the  Inqoiaitora  a  copy  of  the 
lady's  letter,  not  bemg  able  to  furnish  them  with  tbe  original,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  required  to  send  it  back  to  her.  Also  he  laid  befcffe  them 
a  copy  of  the  answer  he  bad  sent  back.    The  tribunal  at  ouce  declared 
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■M  ths  miliar  was  of  extreme  grevitj  in  ereiy  paint  of  viav  ;  and  in- 
URMd  the  eolpzh  UuU,  very  fottimfttel;  for  him,  bia  gpcntansons  oou- 
.iaint  h$ii,  u  it  happened,  teaehed  them  a  few  bonis  ^viooslj  to 
:ijartMkmqf  tkt  vbole  tntUUr  tthUA  had  come  into  their  haadi/rom  otktr 
■  ■jrtet.  It  was  painted  ont  to  tbe  ofiender  that  he  had  been  gnil^  of  a 
toy  pave  liereliction  of  dnty  in  speaking  even  to  the  wife  of  an  ambaa- 
,)dor  on  a  public  matter,  without  at  oneo  giving  infonoation  of  the  cir< 
rimatance  to  the  tribonal.  To  receive  and  read  a  letter  waa  even  moro 
IciiiODs;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  answering  it,  NevertheleBS  the  "  Three," 
tiUng  into  erasideratiaD  the  eircnmetance  that  any  strong  step  {pauo 
itoinU)  lai  their  part  might  lead  to  unpletuant  eonaequeneei  at  regarded 
•c  Ambaitador,  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  give  the  cnlpiit  the 
bea^  of  hia  apontaneons  confession,  contented  themselTea  with  adnuniB- 
leriog  a  leiioas  lectore  on  the  heinooHuesa  of  the  offence,  and  atriotlT' 
{DrfaLdding  him  ever  to  come  near  the  lady  in  question  or  an;  of  her 
limily,  eres  in  chnrch,  or  on  occasions  of  public  feBtivals.  The  tribooal 
would  have  its  neTer-sleeping  eye  on  him,  and  the  alightest  deviatioQ  from 
ib  conmuds  would  be  followed  by  the  severest  castigation. 

!Qie  eases  which  have  been  here  mentioned  would  alone  suffice  to  show 
lint  ill  that  the  popular  guide-books  and  biatories  say  as  to  the  period 
lisM  ihieb  the  prisons  of  Ibe  Inquisition  have  been  disosed  is  Incorrect. 
It  is Bngnlar  that  each  writers  as  Sogrcdo  {Yenezia  e  U  sat  LaguM)  and 
CoDiuin  (Storia  Jociuitentata  di  Vmiezia)  should  fall  into  the  error  of 
uurtiiig  that  the  "  Pozzi "  ncre  never  used  m  the  bst  eentnty  of  the 
l^-pubbc,  or,  as  some  even  oEsert,  after  the  Interdict  of  Paoi  V.  A 
gluee  at  the  Jiinotationt  now  brought  to  light  suffices  to  show  the  error 
d  lU  goeh  statements.  Bat,  as  Signor  Bazzoni  observes,  the  extreme 
•soicj  and  mystery  with  which  the  tribunal  surroanded  their  proceedings 
uuj  ueonnt  for  the  nuBtakea  of  the  older  writers,  while  those  of  the 
mcdass  must  be  attributed  to  the  undoabting  trust  with  which  they 
upied  their  predeceeaois.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  many  passages  of 
liu  Annotations  which  wonld  show  the  above  stntementa  to  be  erroneous  : 
br  the  following  letam  of  the  prisoners  then  in  confinement,  taken  firom  the 
-imolatiatu  for  1775,  settles  the  question.  There  were  then  imprisoned— 

In  the  "  Piombi  "  one  prisoner. 

In  the  "  Pozzi "  four  prisoners. 

U  eextam  prisons  called  the  "  Cameratti  della  quattro,"  tbirty-tbrce 
prisoneis. 

In  the  prisons  (m  terra-jinna,  fire  prisoners. 

Id  the  galleys,  fbnrteea  prisoners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  naceeaary  to  describe  to  anybody  the  "Piombi" 
■iiA  the  "Pozu."  Who  has  sot  visited  them?  Signor  Bazzoni  states 
tbt  his  stody  of  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  has  not  enabled  him  to 
discover  what  considsrationa  guided  the  Inquisitors  in  deciding  to  which 
^  tluas  celebrated  prisons  each  convict  should  be  eeni.  He  conjectures 
liut  the  most  tronblesome  and  vifleut  may  probably  h^ve  been  consigned 
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to  the  "  Pozzi."  DonbtleHB  it  has  appeared  to  moet  of  those  who  have 
Tiaited  these  famons  places  of  pnnishmeDt,  that  the  "  Pozzi "  were  by  far 
the  moat  terrible.  To  the  imagination  they  are  so  certainly.  The  veiy 
imperfect  light,  the  idea  of  the  locality,  the  ntter  ailenco,  with  the  eicep- 
tioa  of  the  doll,  melancholy,  and  monotonous  clapping  of  the  waters  of 
the  canal  agtunst  the  walls,  may  seem  far  worse  to  the  imaginaldon  than 
the  abnndant  daylight  of  the  "Piombi."  In  either  case  the  prisoner's 
cell  consisted  of  a  very  small  chamber,  entirely  of  massiye  end  thorongUy 
dry  wood.  Bat  no  one,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  efibct  of  an 
Italian  eon  heating  on  a  roof,  when  there  ia  no  safficient  space  between  it 
and  the  chamber  in  which  one  is  to  hvo,  can  realize  to  himself  what  the 
effeot  of  living  under  those  "  Piombi "  in  snmmer  must  have  been.  On 
the. other  hand  there  are  three  or  four  cases  of  escape  from  the  "Piombi  '' 
on  record  ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  instance  of  any  prisoner 
having  escaped  from  the  horrible  bolijin  of  those  "  Pozzi." 

The  pnnishmentB  awarded  by  the  Inquisitors  of  Venice  were :  death 
inflicted  secretly  in  the  prison;  imprisonment  either  in  the  "Piombi," 
the  "Pozzi,"  or  the  less  terrible  prisons  called  the  "  Camerotti ;"  con- 
demnation to  the  galleys  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  confinement  to 
the  o^ender's  own  house  in  Venice,  or  more  irequently  to  his  country 
residence  ;  and,  lastly,  erile  from  the  city  of  Venice,  or  irom  the  entire 
territoiy  of  the  Republic,  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
syatematic  secrecy  and  mystery  in  which  the  Inquisition  sedulonsly  in- 
volved all  its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  the  popularly  received  opinion  that 
its  condemnations  were  prononnced  not  only  arbitrarily,  bat  with  the 
summary  saddenness  of  a  thonder'Clap  ;  and  that  they  were  of  the  most 
terrible  description,  dealing  habitually  with  torture  and  poison.  Arbitrary 
its  method  of  proceeding  aaauredlj  was,  as  has  been  sufficiently  eiplained. 
Sudden  or  reckless  it  certainly  was  not ;  and  no  length  of  inquiry  was  too 
great  for  the  investigating  patience  of  the  tribunal,  though  the  result  was 
often  made  purposely  to  appear  sudden  to  the  offender.  No  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Antiotatioiis  that  torture  was  ever 
practised  by  the  Inquisition.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  poison  there  are 
a  few  sufficiently  curious  entries. 

Under  the  date  80th  May,  IG-IS,  there  is  a  note  of  the  secretary, 
recording  that  one  Pasin  Pasini  brought  specimens  of  various  poisons, 
which  he  offered  to  the  Inquisitors  with  a  view  to  their  use  among  ihe 
hostile  troops  with  whom  the  forces  of  the  Republic  were  then  engaged. 
It  does  not  seem  that  his  offer  was  rejected ;  yet  neither  does  it  appear 
that  the  scheme  was  carried  into  efibct.  For  the  eecretary  notes  that 
snbsequenUy  all  these  poiaons  were  by  him  collected  together  and  placed 
"  in  the  ordinary  cupboard  of  their  Eminences  the  Inqiiiaitors." 

In  June,  1646,  the  Qovemor  of  Dalmatia  sent  to  the  Inquisitors  to 
ask  them  to  furnish  him  with  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the 
weUs  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turks.  The  Inqoiaitora,  as  the  record 
declares,  sent  him  a  thousand  pounds  of  arsenic  for  this  purpose.     And 
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ii  is  declared  that  the  poiaoD  reached  Uie  Qovemor'a  hanis  duly.  Bat 
rtetber  it  was  used  or  no,  there  is  no  record  to  ahoir. 

More  than  a  hnndred  jeara  later,  under  the  date  of  December  17, 
1TJ5,  the  Eeeretajy  ioserte  in  the  records  the  following  note  : — 

"  Notice  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  poisonous  sabataneea 
kept  for  the  serriee  of  the  tribunal  were  scattered  about  among  the 
presses  of  papers,  so  as  to  caose  a  danger  of  accident ;  and  moreover,  that 
s^my  of  these  sabstaueee  have  become  bad  by  lapse  of  time ;  and  further, 
that  with  r^ard  to  many  of  them,  neither  the  nature  of  them  nor  the 
fTOper  dose  is  now  known :  Therefore  their  Eminences,  minded  to  rega- 
luize  BO  delicate  a  matter  in  sneh  sort  as  is  needrul  for  the  service  of  tiie 
tribunal  and  for  safety,  have  ordered  all  things  of  thie  kind  to  be  kept  in 

I  separate  box,  with  a  book  in  it,  that  shall  explun  the  nature  and  the 
proper  dose  of  every  article,  and  which  shall  be  thus  registered  for  the 
oilightenment  of  their  snccesors. 

(Signed)  "  Akdbea  da  Sbzze,   ) 

"  FBANasco  BAI.BO,     y  c       ,. 

"  FixBo  Babbasioo,     I 

Is  not  the  picture  suggested  by  this  entry  a  Btrange  and  curious  one  ? 

Think  of  the  packets  and  bottles  of  various  kinds  of  poison  lying  about 

among  the  papers  in  the  room  of  the  Palazzo  Dncale.  occupied  by  the 

Inqniaitora  till  it  had  been  forgotten  what  they  were,  and  all  abont  them  I 

II  Tonld'at  all  events  seem  clear  that  they  were  not  often  used.  Still  the 
"Three"  are  ^  from  any  Idea  (^abandoning  the  ose  of  such  things.  They 
pot  them  all  into  a  box  by  themselves,  with  a  pharmacopeia  that  shall 
duly  instnict  tbeir  saccessots  in  the  use  of  these  agents  on  occasion  arising. 
Tbeie  is  a  sort  of  naivete  about  the  whole  entry  which  is  very  surprising. 

A  few  years  after  this,  it  would  seem  that  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Bcwly  arranged  poison-box,  on  an  occasion  which  is  the  last  instance  in 
which  the  nse  of  poison  is  mentioned  in  the  Annotationg.  An  entry, 
iiied  Sqitember  26,  1768,  records  that  information  bad  recently  reached 
the  InqniBitors  that  a  strange  and  nnknown  personage  bad  made  bis 
appeannee  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  who  announced  himself  as  a  law- 
giver both  in  politic  and  religion—called  himself  Peter  the  Third,  Czar  of 
Muscovy — and,  in  abort,  stirred  up  the  minds  of  tbo  people,  got  a  party 
of  adherents  around  him,  and  was  giving  rise  to  disturbances.  There- 
upon the  Inqnisitora  sent  the  most  stringent  orders — "  le  piu  wbusle  cont' 
Mitttoni  " — to  the  Qovemor  of  Dalmatia  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure 
that  this  dangerous  impostor  should  be  removed  out  of  the  world — "  tolio 
ial  monda" — in  the  most  cautious  manner  possible,  and  by  Uie  most 
hidden  and  secret  means  that  could  be  devised.  The  Governor,  however, 
des^te  the  "  roboabieBfl  "  of  these  orders,  failed  to  find  any  means  of 
gattiag  rid  of  the  obnoxious  impostor.  Whereupon  the  Inquisitors  deliver 
a  bottle  of  poistm  to  one  Count  Zorzi  Cadich  Cometta,  who  undertook  to 
poeead  to  Dabnatu  and  aceomplish  the  desired  result.  Cometta,  however, 
1  no  better  than  the  Qovemor,  and  returning  to  Venice,  gavd 
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back  tbe  bottle  he  had  receiTed  to  the  "  Three."  And  that  is  the  last 
mention  of  poison  that  occnrs  in  the  record. 

Most  of  the  caBes  of  condemnation  to  death  appear  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  ordinaiy  crimes  of  a  natnre  that  wonld  have  been  similftrl^ 
visited  by  tbe  criminal  code  of  any  contemporary  nation.  In  some  cases 
indeed  tbe  Inqniaition  seems  to  have  been  specially  lenient,  since  we 
meet  with  cases  of  wilfal  murder  pnnished  by  imprisonment  for  twen^ 
years.  Bnt  there  is  one  case  which  so  carionsly  illostrates  the  maxims  of 
Venetian  State  policy,  and  gives  so  singnlar  an  idea  of  the  natnre  of  the 
dnmnstances  irtiich  were  deemed  to  jastify  tbe  taking  away  of  a  life,  that 
we  must  give  it  as  the  last  of  oar  cxttacts  from  these  ctmoos  records. 

The  entry  ia  dated  May  29,  175fi. 

A  certain  ICattio  Pirona  had  left  Venice  withont  the  anthorisation  of 
the  Qovemment  and  had  betaken  himself  to  THest.  He  was  by  trade  a 
"  eavafongo,"  literally  a  mnd  excavator,  as  we  shbnld  say  a  "  navvy,"  or 
a  contractor  for  tbe  execution  of  snch  works.  This  man  being  at  Triest 
contracted  there  to  exeente  a  canal,  which,  by  opening  a  commonication 
from  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  city,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
commerce  of  Triest.  Tbe  tribunal  therefore,  "  considering  that  evwythii^ 
which  might  iacilitate  the  commerce  of  that  city  wonld  torn  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  commerce  of  Venice,"  addressed  to  Pirona  repeated  orders 
to  abandon  the  work  he  had  undertaken  and  return  to  Venice,  where  a  fall 
pardon  awtuted  bJm,  besides  otiteradvantagoons  proposals.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  obeying  these  commands,  Pirona  endeavoured  to  engage  other 
Venetians  to  join  him  in  his  undertaking,  and,  when  it  tamed  oat  that  the 
canal  did  not  wholly  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  him- 
self planned  and  set  to  work  on  the  execution  of  a  second.  "  Bat  so 
great  and  so  traitorous  offences  on  the  part  of  a  aabjeet  moving  their 
Eminences  to  jnst  indignation,  they  determined  to  consider  this  matter  as 
an  affiiir  of  State,  and  decided  to  attempt  tbe  chastisement  of  the  cnlprit 
as  a  warning  to  other  subjects."  Therefore  they  despatched  one  Gelfino 
VeiBa,  "  a  person  well  tried  in  other  important  execntions  o&a  like 
nature,"  with  orders  to  find  the  means  of  "  takii^  ont  of  the  world  such 
afeUowastbis  Pirona,  guilty  of  crime  against  the  State."  The  price  of  the 
service  entrusted  to  this  emissary  was  fixed  at  two  hondred  and  sixty  Eeqins, 
sixty  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  two  hundred  when  the  job  was  done  I 

We  had  purposed  adding  some  gleanings  respecting  those  two  oorioos 
pdnts  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Inquisition,  the  "  Confidants  "  employed  bv 
it,  and  the  recorded  cases  of  escape  from  its  prisons.  But  the  length  to 
which  this  paper  has  already  run  makes  it  impossible  to  do  so  on  the 
jnresent  ooeasion.  Possibly  some  future  opportunity  may  be  fbond  for 
treating  these  parts  of  tbe  subifict. 
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It  u  DOW  neftrl;  ten  years  einee  we  took  occaBion  to  fornish  a  brief 
dcMTiptioii  of  the  first  efforts  made  to  reconstmct  our  nayy,  in  eonB«- 
ipenee  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  iron  as  a  means  of  defence.  In  the 
Febnttiy  number  ot  the  Comhitl  Magazine  for  1861,  we  gave  an  account 
of  two  of  the  earliest  specimenB  of  iron-clad  Bhips,  illustrated  hy  futhlhl 
eketfites  of  the  two  rival  specimens.  La  Oloire,  boilt  hy  the  Freneh 
Government,  and  the  Wa)-rior,  bnilt  by  our  own.  From  the  time  of  King 
i3tni,  when  England  first  became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
fapmuey  of  the  aeas,  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  that  snpremaey 
«u  so  gallantly  and  snceessfnlly  asserted,  and  on  to  later  daja,  when, 
nader  the  Howes,  the  Nelsons,  and  GoUiugwoods,  it  was  so  triomphantly 
^in^eated,  the  nation  has  ever  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  every 
sdruce  in  naval  architecture,  and  .eagerly  adopted  every  improvement, 
fnia%  assured  that  onr  country's  greatness  wonld  be  in  danger  if  onee 
onr  DKTsl  predominance  were  allowed  to  decline.  And  tbns  it  happened 
thst  wben  the  Freneh  Government  challenged  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  con> 
^traction  ctf  La  Gloire,  we  responded  at  once  ably,  energetically,  and 
soowntnlty  by  the  production  of  the  Warrior,  a.  ship  which,  judged  by 
Hie  times,  certainly  had  no  compeer  afloat.  But  since  then  so  many 
gmt  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  and  armaments 
of  war-shipe,  that  the  IVarrior  and  similar  vessels  are  now  reduced  almost 
to  the  level  of  haimlessness  that  the  wooden  ships  were  remitted  to  on 
the  lanndiing  of  the  first  iron-clad.  Yet  the  seqnel  proves  that  the 
[Tarriorwas  a  worthy  promise  of  what  ships  England  could  produce,  when 
oiled  upon  to  maintain  her  power  and  glory  on  the  seas. 

Xo  doubt  the  practical  and  d&isive  impulse  was  given  in  the  recon- 
^traetion  of  the  world's  navies,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
AniarieB,  for  it  was  then  that  iron-clads  fii^t  exhibited  their  true  pover, 
thoo^  only  in  a  Umited  degree.  No  doubt  most  of  us  can  remember 
Uie  emstematiou  created  throi^hout  the  Federal  fleet  on  the  occasion 
of  a  mdely-constmcted  Southern  iron-clad  spreading  deatmction  around 
ft-  ind  later  still,  onr  atten^n  was  directed  to  the  full  power  of  the 
modon  fif^ting-ship  when,  during  the  Anstro -Italian  war,  one  of  the 
&iest  inm-clads  of  the  Italian  navy  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  a  few 
iiiimtee,  on  being  rammed  by  the  iron-clad  flag-ship  of  the  Austrian  navy. 
Peiiupa  th^e  has  never  been  any  period  of  history  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  navies  has  been  so  complete  and  so  rapid  as  during  the  last  ten 
Jim.    La  Qioire  and  the  Warrior,  originally  considered  hosts  in  them- 
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setves,  now  ooonpy  but  second  or  third-rate  positions  when  compared  tvith 
the  modem  iioa'clad.  A  recent  sad  event  has  \eiy  completely  roased  the 
national  interest  in  oar  var-BhipB ;  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  famish  a 
brief  account  of  onr  iron-clads,  in  order  that  more  general  acqoainlanco 
may  prevail  relative  to  the  fleet  which,  op  to  a  recent  period,  has  cost  ns 
nearly  nine  millions  sterling.  We  do  not  intend  entering  into  any  of  tlie 
controversial  points  now  being  so  zealoosty  discnssed ;  we  wish  simply 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  ships,  their  armaments, 
and  general  qnalities,  quite  independently  of  the  comparative  merits  or 
demerits  of  Ihe  turret  or  broadside  system.  Xor  shall  we  enter  too 
deeply  into  technical  details,  for  by  so  doing  we  should  deprive  these 
remftrks  of  tieir  popular  character. 

In  considering  onr  modem  irou-clads,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary,  except 
in  the  briefest  manner,  to  refer  to  the  earliest  rude  specimen  of  this  class  of 
ships  ;  for  it  must  be  familiar  to  almost  alt  our  readers,  that,  during  the 
Orimean  war,  certain  iron-clad  floating  batteries  were  built,  simply  for 
the  protection  of  onr  harbours.  It  was  not  until  some  years  nfterwarda 
that  the  first  bond  fide  iron-clad  was  launched.  The  Wurmir  presented  no 
very  marked  external  peculiarities  when  compared  with  the  ship  of  the 
day ;  but  from  that  time,  slowly  but  surely,  the  alteration  of  form  and 
general  appearance  has  been  carried  o«t.  For  instance,  the  stem  of  the 
modem  iron-clad  is  far  different  in  shape  and  effective  construction  from 
that  of  the  earlier  class,  for  the  simple  reason  that  since  it  has  become 
one  of  the  established  tactics  of  uaral  warfare  to  "  use  the  ship  itself  as 
a  projectile,"  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  and  modify  that  part  of  her 
which  receives  the  whole  force  of  the  blow  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
nun  the  enemy.  Again,  the  form  of  the  stem  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  afl'ord  the  greatest  protection  to  the  mdder-head.  For  now  that 
"ramming"  is  Ukely  to  be  a  serious  and  eflective  mode  of  attack,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  a  ship  should  be  protected  secnrely  and  able 
to.  manceuvre  so  readily  as  to  evade  the  crashing  blow.  But  besides 
these  leading  points  of  difierence,  there  are  others  of  almost  equal 
importance.  In  the  eu'Iier  iron-olad  there  was  nnifonn  thickness  of  iron 
siiDply  shielding  a  certain  portion  of  'the  ship's  side,  leaving  the  bow 
and  stem  comparatively  unprotected.  In  later-built  ships  this  armour 
has  been  carried  all  round  the  vessel,  and  instead  of  being  of  one 
uniform  thickness,  is  of  greatest  substance  over  tbe  vital  parts  of  the 
ship.  .Again,  in  the  Wairiar  class  only  broadside  fire  was  attabable,  but 
in  more  recent  conEtmctlons  this  has  been  supplemented  by  bow  and  stem 
fire  of  greater  or  less  eitent.  Another  most  important  difl'erence  is  that 
modem  iron-clads  have,  in  the  place  of  a  largo  number  of  comparatively 
small  guns,  say  68-poundcrs,  a  concentrated  battery  of  very  much  heavier 
artillery;  for  instance,  the  Hercules  has  eigtit  18-ton  guns,  throwing 
400  lbs.  shot.  A  forther  point  of  difference  is  the  proportionate  length  of 
tiie  vessels  now  built ;  this  is  much  less  than  formerly,  since  it  is  found 
hy  experience  that  the  shorter  ship  is  far  more  handy  than  one  of  great 
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l^iph.  SDcI)   as   tho   IVartior  or  Xoi-thmnherlitnd,  both  of  which,  when 

rviDparea  witli  the  Be/lerop/ion ,  are  mnch  less  nsder  control.    And,  aa  we 

brfore  remarked,  aineo  ranumiig  has  come  into  practice,  it  is  of  the  ntmost 

iDportinee  th&t  a  ship  should  be  of  saclt  proportions  as  may  best  enable 

heT  to  defeat  that  mode  of  attack.     The  introduction  of  the  "  tnin-eciew  ' 

ii  acodter  modification,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  coDBiderable  advantage, 

from  its  affording   much    greater  fiicilities  in  monceuvring  a  ship.     We 

IkiIf  coinB  to  the  important  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  armour. 

Tot  instance,  in  the  tVarrior  we  had  but  -IJ  inches  of  plating;  the  Belle- 

nj>W  has  6  inches  ;    Hcrctilex,  9  inches;  Holxpiir,  11  inches;  that  on 

th«  tides  of  the  Monitor  Glalton  is  1^  inches;  and  the  Monitors  ^Vnnuirr^i- 

ud  Dnasiation,  now   building,  will  have  12  and  14  inchos  of  armour, 

Kspeetivelj.   This  enormoas  increase  in  resisting  capacity  is,  of  conrse.dne 

to  the  increased  penetrating  pon-er  of  modem  guns.     The  Wairior't  target 

<u  safe  at  200  yards  when  fired  at  by  the  old  GS-poosder,  4  j-ton  gmi ; 

but  DOW  Tre  bare  guns  of  G^-tODS,  throwing  a  shut  of  116  lbs.,  which 

vonld  ^erce  that  ship's  side  at  500  yards  ;  12-ton  guns,  which  would  do 

^  at  '2,000  yards  ;  and  25-ton  guns,  that  would,  vithont  doubt,  penetrate 

any  iron-clad  a&oat  (before  the  Hercules  nas  launched),  at  4,000  yards  ; 

*lule  the  Thundfrcr  and  Dcvnstiition  will  carry  guns  of  SO  tons,  throwing 

diot  of  upwards  of  600  lbs.  in  weight.    Hence  we  can  well  understand  why 

K  immeuse  and  rapid  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  armour  plates  has 

been  necessary.     It  will,   perhaps,   be   interesting  to  our    readers   to 

bioir  the  comparative  resisting  power  of  the  earlier  iron-clade  and  those 

of  more  modem  date.     In  their  last  Report  the  Iron-Plate  Committee 

arrived  at  the  inference  that,  with  plates  of  equal  quality,  the  resisting 

power  might  be  approximately  conudered  proportional  to  the  sqtmres  of 

the  thickness.     Thns  the  strength  of  the 

Warrior's _ ^..,  nnnonr  ia  alxmt  SO 

Bcllcnii^Kxi'ii   ^ „ „  38 

Hnrnles'  (belt)   „  81 

liotopor's  .., „  lil 

GUtlon's  and  Thnnilerer's  (IS-ia)    „  U* 

(tomt) _            „  196 

In  other  words, — 

Tbc  Bellcrophon's  amimir  is  iil.aiil  ta-let  the  slrcn.itth  at  the  Warrior's. 

The  lleitnlM'  „  ,,       /our  timca         .,        „  „ 

The  Hotepor'a  „  „        tix      „  „        „  „ 

GlattoD'a  and  Thundcrvr'a  „        lecea  „  „        „  „ 

„  „      (turrets)  „         tea       „  „         „  „ 

The  reader  can  now  appreciate  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
both  in  the  atractare  and  armament  of  our  national  btdworks — "  wooden 
walls  "  no  longer  ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider  their  construc- 
tion more  in  detail.  It  is  a  pretty  well  known  fact  that  when  the  "  armour- 
clad  "  principle  was  decided  upon  for  our  war-ships  of  the  future,  iron 
also,  in  a  mneh  greater  proportion  thou  heretofore,  took  the  place  of 
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vood  in  the  fonnatios  of  the  hall ;  and  there  can  bo  little  donbt  that  the 
stmeton]  arrangements  of  onr  ships  have  been  greatly  improved  in  coiUM- 
qnence.  Tme,  we  hare  still  in  onr  navy,  a  certain  nnmber  of  wood-boilt 
ironclads  (if  we  may  be  excnsed  the  espreEsion),  bnt  these  are  ebiefly 
conTerted  ships, — ^for  instance,  the  CaManin  class,  the  Tioycd  Smereign, 
and  others;  viz.,  Lord  Wanirn,  Loid  Vli/ile,  and  I'alltis,  which  latter 
three  were  bnilt  with  wooden  hnlls,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  large 
stores  of  material  in  onr  dockyards.  Iron,  however,  has  become  almost 
entirely  substituted  for  wood,  since  by  its  ose  greatly  increased  stmctoral 
advantage  is  secared — viz.,  the  combination  of  strength  with  Ughtness. 
Now,  as  the  capacity  of  a  ship  to  carry  enormous  weights  greatly  depends 
on  the  exterior  form  and  weight  of  hnll,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  ore 
able  to  retain  the  form  with  greater  strength,  and  yet  with  considerable 
rednetion  in  the  weight  of  material  used,  no  small  advantage  is  gained. 
This  aim  is  accomplisLed  in  substituting  iron  and  steel  for  wood ;  for  with 
these  materials  we  obtain  a  maiimnm  of  strength  and  capacity,  with,  at  the  ~ 
same  time,  a  minimam  of  weight,  coneeqnpntlj  the  greatest  carrying  power 
obtainable  in  a  ship  of  the  given  bnlk.  Our  mercantile  marine  is  a 
striking  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  iron 
in  ship -building.  In  our  navy  it  is  of  much  greater  importance ;  for 
by  reducing  the  wei^t  of  hull,  we  are  enabled  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  armour  and  weight  of  armament.  For  instance,  let  an  iron-clad  be  of 
6,009  tons  di):pkc{:iitent,  if  wood  built,  the  bull  would  weigh  nearly  8,000 
tons ;  bnt  let  iron  be  substituted,  and  the  bull  would  not  weigh  so  mncb 
by  nearly  500  tons.  Thntt  wc  should  be  at  liberty  to  increase  the  load  by 
that  dilfi^rence,  and  wc  might  either  add  to  the  thickness  of  armour  or 
increase  the  weight  of  guns.  Besides,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the 
iron  bull  will  be  of  considerably  greater  strength  than  tbnt  built  of  wood. 
Another  advantage  attending  the  use  of  iron  is  that  there  is  little  or 
DO  "working,"  as  it  is  technicaily  called  when  a  ship  is  strained  by 
rolling  or  pitching  at  sea.  In  wooden  ships  it  is  imposuble  to  avoid 
this  working,  but  in  iron  ships,  properly  constrncted,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  it  practically  to  occur.  ISesides,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  use  %rood  for  the  bull  when  we 
consider  the  thickness  of  armour  which  some  of  our  iron-dads  carry.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  he  admitted  there  arc  ecrions  disadvantages  in 
using  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  ia  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  bottoms  of  iron  ships  are  liable  to  foal.  To  so  serious  an  extent  does 
this  often  occur,  that  it  is  not  infi-eqnent  to  find  a  falling  off  in  the  speed 
of  a  ship  of  more  than  two  knots  on  hour,  tip  to  the  present  time 
this  great  evil  has  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  loading  scientific  men. 
Many  bgcnions  methods  have  been  tried,  but  with  doubtful  results,  and 
the  problem  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  In  spite  of  this  great  disadvantage, 
the  iron  structure  must  erer  bold  the  higher  position  :  let  us  only  consider 
the  point  of  durability.  It  is  calcnlated  that  a  wooden  ship,  ere  her  period 
of  service  has  expired,  incurs  expenses  for  repairs  far  exceeding  the  original 
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raat  of  the  ^'easel.  But  with  ovx  iron-clada  it  is  far  different — at  least,  if 
we  msy  draw  aov  cooelDsion  after  more  titan  ten  years'  experience.  With 
regard  to  general  safety,  the  cellular  principle  now  adapted  in  most  of  our 
inm-elads  affords  great  security  against  the  popular  dread  of  their  fonnder- 
ing.  Besides  this  cellnlar  sjEtem,  the  bold  itself  is  divided  into  several 
vatar-tight  comportments,  thns  not  anlyGecnring  the  ship  (tgainst  sinking, 
bttt  also  making  it  practically  impossible  to  succomb  to  the  action  of  hra. 
And,  finallv-,  it  is  this  method  of  constructing  onr  iron-clads  wholly  of  iron 
that  reallv  gives  ns  the  advantage  over  those  ContiaentuI  powers  who  have 
relied  upon  wooden-built  hulls. 

'We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  important  aobjcct  of  the  anuoor 
of  ww-sbips,  «hich  constitutoa  the  chief  characteristic  of  modern  navies. 
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The  reatler  is  doabticBH  aware,  that  in  the  coMtnictinn  of  iron-clade, 
there  is  alwajs  plaeed  behind  the  anooiir  a  greater  or  lees  thickness  of 
Tdod-Wiing.  In  onr  latest  ships  this  wood-backing  has  been  consider- 
tblj  redaeed,  while  the  inner  skin,  between  which  and  the  armour  the  wood- 
Itcking  is  plBc«d,  has  been  increased  in  thicknesa.  In  the  earlier  ahipB, 
lie  Warrior,  Black  Prince,  Achilles,  Ilcriitance,  Hector,  and  Valiant,  the 
l^ineh  armour  is  backed  hy  16  inches  of  teak,  which,  with  the  skin 
pitting,  made  a  total  thickness  of  material  of  aboat  23  inches.  In  the 
coDTerted  ships  of  the  Caledonia  class,  the  armonr  is  attached  to  the 
cuteide  of  the  planking  of  an  ordinary  ship,  the  total  Uuckneas  in  this 
tise  being  abont  SS  inches.  13ut  in  conrse  of  time  it  was  considered  an 
improrement  to  redace  the  thickness  of  the  backing,  and  increase  that  of 
the  uTooiir.  Thus,  in  the  ships  of  the  Minotaur  class,  we  find  the  armonr 
of  5)  inches  in  thickneas,  and  the  teak-backing  only  f)  inches ;  and  though 
ttiera  is  bnt  half  the  thickness  of  backing,  s^l,  these  ships'  sides  are  of 
Hjoal  reeisting  power  with  those  of  the  Warrior  class.  In  the  I^ord  Clyde 
uid  Lord  Warden,  we  have  a  modification  of  the  Caledonia  class,  inas- 
mnch  as  these  two  vessels  are  rendered  considerably  stronger  by  the 
ictrodnetion  of  a  l^-inch  iron  skin  between  the  outside  planking  and  the 
timbers,  thns  really  increasing  the  thickness  of  metal  to  over  6  inches.  In 
the  BeUtrophon  we  see  a  marked  improvement  made,  when  compared  with 
Ehips  of  an  earlier  date,  for  instead  of  }-inch  as  the  thickness  of  the  inner 
ikin,  we  find  it  increased  to  1}  inches,  the  wood-backing  being  10  inches, 
end  the  Brmonr  increased  to  6  inches.  This  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  kinds  of  defence ;  yet  improvement  stiil  went  on,  and  we  find 
that  in  all  vessels  bnilt  since  the  liellerophan,  another  and  more  effective 
node  of  supporting  and  strengthening  the  backing  has  been  adopted,  by 
the  introdnction  between  the  skin  of  the  ship  and  the  armonr,  of  longi- 
tudinal iron  girders  at  intervals  of  2  feet,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
vertiea]  framing  of  the  ship,  immensely  increases  its  defensive  power. 
Htnng  thns  seenred  the  most  efficient  form  of  snpport  for  the  armonr, 
ve  soon  find  the  latter  greatly  increosed  in  thickness.  The  turret-Bbip 
yionareh  has  7  inches  of  armour  on  the  chief  parts  of  her  hull,  with  a 
I2-incb  backing  and  an  inner  akin  of  li  inches.  The  ill-fated  Captain 
had  8  matead  of  7  inches  of  armonr.  The  ships  of  the  Intincihle  class 
hare  umonr  varying  from  ij  to  8  inches,  backed  with  teak  of  from 
6  to  10  inches,  and  with  l^-incb  skin  plating.  In  the  Hercules  the 
present  mazimnm  thickness  of  armonr  for  sea-going  ships  is  attained ; 
she  has  0  inches  at  the  water-line,  with  8  inches  on  most  important 
puts  of  her  broadside,  and  6  inches  on  the  remainder,  the  whole  being 
backed  with  teak  of  from  10  to  12  inches,  and  a  skin  plating  of  1^  inches. 
But  this  does  not  accurately  show  the  full  resisting  power  of  this  splendid 
iron-elod,  for  in  certain  vital  parts  there  is  added  an  extra  teak  backing, 
vith  an  additional  iron  skin  of  j  inch  in  thickness,  this  in  turn  being 
snpported  by  vertical  fi^mes  of  7  inches  in  depth.  In  fine,  the  total  tbiek- 
neei  u{  material  in  this  ship  is  as  follows: — iron,  11^  inches,  9  inches  being 
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in  one  thicknese ;  the  leak-backing  having  a  total  thickness  of  40  inches  at 
the  water-line.  A  target  represeating  this  ship's  side  proved  itself  virtually 
impenetrable  to  a  600-poander  shot.  In  short,  this  noble  specimen  of 
naval  architectore  may  fairly  challenge  any  ship  afloat.  Yet  we  are  almost 
in  tbe  in&incy  of  ibis  modem  system  of  ship  boilding, — judging,  at  least, 
from  what  we  ore  led  to  expect  from  those  who  are  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion;  for  in  the  turret-shipB  Tkvnderer  and  Derastatiou,  we  have 
11  and  12  inches  of  armour.  Ships  for  sea-going  purposes  have  been 
designed  to  carry  15  inches  of  annour;  and  the  Admiralty  ore  in  possession 
of  designs  for  a  tnrret-ship  with  sides  plated  with  IS  inches,  and  turrets 
with  18  inches  of  armour.  Nor  do  we  even  stop  hare,  for  the  Iat«  Chief 
Constmctor  of  the  Navy  prepared  outline  designs  of  ships  to  cany 
20  inches  of  armonr  both  on  broadside  and  turrets.  The  battle  of  gnns 
venvs  armour  seems  as  far  Irom  a  settlement  as  ever;  it  is  not  tm- 
reasonable  to  expect  that  ere  many  years  have  elapsed  we  shall  have  the 
100-ton  gun  mounted  behind  6  feet  thickness  of  armour ;  for  the  word 
"  impossible  "  aeems  not  to  be  known  in  the  scientific  dictionary. 

Whilst  conBidering  our  own  iron-clads,  we  will  briefly  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  French  and  American  navies.  In  the  French,  wo  find  the 
La  Ghire  close  and  the  Magetita  and  Soijerino ;  these  vessels  have  41-inch 
armour  on  ordinary  wooden  bulls.  The  CouTonnei  armour  is  eimilar 
to  tbat  of  the  Wanioi;  she  being  an  iron-built  frigate.  All  the  small 
wooden  floating  batteries  of  the  Palestro  class  bare  likewise  4J-incli 
umour.  The  remaining  floating  batteries  ore  iron-built,  and  have  about 
5i  inches  of  plating.  The  frigates  of  the  Flanihe  and  T,iiiivan  class 
cany  armour  of  about  6  inches  on  wooden  hulls.  Tno  corvettes  and 
second-rate  frigat;^s  of  the  Alma  class  have  from  4  to  E>l-inch  annour. 
The  vessels  of  the  Marengo  class  (corresponding  to  our  Im-ineibh)  have 
about  7j  inches  of  armour  at  the  water-line,  and  about  G  and  4  inches  at 
other  parts ;  and  the  rams  of  the  Belier  class  have  more  than  8  inehea, 
the  thickest  armour  carried  by  any  French  vessel  yet  launched.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  French  ships  conBists  in  their  armour  being  simply  secured  to  Lfae 
wooden  hull,  no  inner  skin-platimj  or  girdera  being  tised — a  point  of  most 
vital  importance,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment ;  for  armoor, 
simply  backed  by  wood,  has  nothing  like  the  resisting  power  obtained  when 
that  wood-backing  is  itself  supporte.d  by  the  thin  skin-plating  now  generally 
need  in  our  ships,  and  which  forms  what  is  technically  called  the  "  rigid 
backing,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simple  wood-backing  of  the  Culciloiiin 
class. 

In  the  American  navy  we  find  what  is  called  the  "  laminated  "  system, 
veiy  largely  adopted,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  decidedly  the  weakest. 
For  instance,  experiments  have  shown  that  whilst  a  4-inch  solid  pl&te 
would  be  an  efi'ective  protection  against  a  certain  projectile,  C  inches  of 
laminated  armonr — tbat  is,  six  plates  of  1  inch  in  thickness— would  be  easily 
penetrated.  Another  disadvantage  in  Ibe  laminated  system  is,  that  it 
requires  more    faBtcuings   tbou   docs  a  solid   plate  of   equal  thickness, 
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Tne,  die  wood-backing  used  in  tbe  laminated  sTstem  is  of  greater  thickness 
daa  that  io  the  English  shipa^  still  the  strnctare  of  the  latter  resseb,  as 
R^rds  the  backing  and  girders,  is  proved  to  be  of  &r  greater  resisting 
power.  Iforeorer,  on  our  ovm  ships  the  principle  of  annonr-bsteniug  has 
been  carefallj  stadied,  and  is  of  a  superior  description.  The  laminated 
system  was  adopted  in  the  American  navj  in  consequence  of  the  difBculty 
<tf  obtaining  plates  of  the  reiiiisite  thickness  ;  for  when  the  American 
DDB-clada  irere  first  called  into  existence,  there  were  not  in  that  country 
oj  inm  works  capable  of  prodnclug  plates  of  so  great  thickness. 
Howerer,  attempts  were  made  to  compensate  for  this  defect  by  introdncing 
vhat  were  tera[ted  "  armour  Gtringers,"  portions  of  iron  several  inches  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  behind 
the  armour.  But  even  this  system  did  not  create  the  resisting  power 
of  the  solid  plate.  In  the  sketch  of  the  Kalamazoo  in  page  60  these 
*'  stringers  "  are  plainly  shown.  In  speaking  thns  of  the  American  system 
at  armour  plating,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  armour-clad  which 


a  scale,  onil  bUawing  the  extent  of  oi 


bM  two  4i-mch  plates  in  place  of  one  9-inch,  is  very  greatly  inferior, 
for  nich  is  not  the  case,  there  being  but  little  diSerexiee  in  the  resisting 
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capacity  of  the  two  systeicH  here  represented  :  indeed,  Culooel  Jerrois, 
in  an  interesting  paper  on  "Coast  Defenq^e,"  states  that  "expenments 
have  shown  that  the  rerastance  to  penetration  of  thick  solid  plates  is 
not  BO  moeh  greater  than  Uiose  of  an  equal  thickness  made  np  of  sevenl 
lajere  of  comparatively  thin  plates,"  To  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Ame- 
rican irou-clads  ve  will  briefly  enumerate  the  most  important.  First 
comes  the  far-famed  Houilor,  which  was  protected  by  five  layers  of  1-iadt 
plates  from  4  to  8  feet  below  the  water-line,  with  a  wood  backing  of  27 
inches,  bolted  to  a  J-inch  skin-plating.  Xhe  Pitstak  class  had  the  same 
thickness  of  armour,  with  an  addition  of  12  inches  to  the  wood-backiDg: 
The  Caiionicut  class  hare  the  same  thickness  of  armoor,  bnt  supported 
by  the  "  armonr  etrisgcrs  "  before  named,  and  backed  with  27  inchea 
of  wood.  The  Puritan  and  Dictator  have  sii  layers  of  1-inch  plates, 
armonr-gtringers,  and  42  inches  of  backing.  In  the  Kalamazoo  claBS 
(perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  the  MonUor  class  in  the  American  navr) 
the  armour  is  6  inches  thick,  being  made  np  of  two  3-inch  plates,  sap- 
ported  by  "  stringers  "  of  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  backed  by  30  inches 
of  oak.  One  of  the  peculiarities,  and  it  is  feared,  the  weak  point  of  the 
American  ships  is,  that  the  armonr  terminates  at  a  mnch  less  depth 
below  the  water-line  than  it  does  in  our  own.  For  instance,  the  Dietnlor 
has  sis  1-inch  plates  above  the  water,  but  these  are  reduced  to  tiro  at 
80  inches  below  the  water,  and  at  3  feet  there  is  but  one  (see  cat  od 
preceding  page).  In  the  American  turret  sliips  the  laminated  principle  is 
likewise  much  adopted;  the  armour  ranging  from  8  to  15  inches.  No 
wood-backing  or  frames  are  used  in  their  turrete. 

To  retnm  to  onr  ovm  iron-clada  ;  the  accompanying  diagrams  (page  65) 
show  the  extent  to  which  our  sereral  classes  of  iron-clads  arc  aunonred. 
The  first  represents  the  Warrior  class,  which  are  only  partially  armoured  ; 
that  is  to  say,  only  a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  bull  is  protected.  The 
Achilla  and  Valiant  form  a  modification  of  the  Wanior  class,  which  tcodi- 
fication  consists  in  adding  a  belt  of  armour  from  the  upper  to  the  middle 
deck,  thus  aflbrding  a  greater  protection.  The  Achillen,  in  other  respects 
like  the  Warrior,  has  the  water-line  belt  added.  The  advantages  thus 
gained  are  the  protection  afforded  to  the  rudder-head  and  steering  appa- 
ratus, and  also  greater  concentration  of  the  armonr  and  armament.  The 
tendency  now  ia  vastly  to  increase  the  size  of  the  guns,  as  is  practically 
illustrated  In  the  Htraihs  and  Bdlm-ophnii,  types  of  ships  with  heaTy 
central  batteries  of  few  but  powerful  guns,  and  which  have  likewise  a 
protected  bow  and  stem  battery.  The  lioi/ai  Oak  and  Lord  Clyde  are 
completely  armoured,  and  have  aIso  the  addition  of  a  bow  and  st^m 
battery.  In  the  Inriiicihle  claaa  the  armour  is  reduced  considerably  for 
a  certain  length  amidships,  to  afford  protection  to  four  heavy  guns  mounted 
at  the  angles  of  on  octagonal  battery ;  the  advantage  thus  secured  is  the 
ability  to  use  these  guns  when  the  weather  would  not  allow  of  the  working 
of  the  main  deck  guns.  The  class  of  ships  represented  by  the  Hectpr, 
llereuhn,  and  Lord  Chjdc,m  likewise  most  povrcrf ally  fitted  to  act  asrams. 
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Hftniig  r^srd  to  the  probability  of  onr  wKT-Bhipa  atUddng  an  a 
by  "  nnumng,"  we  msert  a  sketch  of  the  ptov  of  one  of  oar  most  poverfnl 
iron-cIadB  which  has  been  especially  designed  to  act  as  a  nun.  Wd  miut 
add,  anent  this  reviyal  of  the  naval  tacties  of  ancient  times,  that  each  of  onr 
iron-clads  intended  to  be  thns  nsed  ia  ipecialhj  dtgigned  to  that  end, 
and,  OS  a  matter  of  comae,  it  bo  vastly  inereased  in  strength  aa  to  gnstidii 
with  impunity  the  shoek  vhieh  is  intended  to  be  &tal  to  the  enemy. 


Bat  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  provision  has  been  made  to  seetire 
OUT  own  ships  £n)m  m  disastrona  a  mode  of  attack  f  We  re^^y  that 
ooT  ships,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  are  bmlt  on  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  is  the  Oreat  Eastfni,  with  a  few  slight  modifications  :  in 
each  of  onr  iron-clads  is  formed  a  strong  longitadinal  space  on  each 
side  of  the  ship  ;  which  space  is  divided  into  comparatively  small  water- 
tight compartnMDtB,  so  that  sapposing  one  of  onr  Tanebnrtre  "  rammed," 
only  one  of  these  small  divisions  would  be  likely  to  be  injared,  and  the 
water  mi^t  enter  qoito  harmlessty.  True,  if  one  of  onr  iros-elad  frigatea 
received  the  direct  and  awift  attack  of  an  enemy's  ram,  it  ia  possible  that 
more  serious  damage  might  be  'mstained ;  bnt'tt  is  noft^rery  likely  such  an 
event  would  occur,  nidess  tite  tdiip  attacked  were  first  rasdend  nnman- 
Bgeable  by  loss  of  steering  power,  or  were  handled  in  a  lees  seamanlike 
manner  than  is  asnal  on  tiie  part  of  onr  officers  ;  and  the  latter  contin- 
gency is  not  likely  to  arise,  while  there  exists  in  onr  navj  that  spirit  of 
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tne  ■mmndiip  wfaioh  almya  seeans  the  moei  &TO<u»bU  paaition  uot 
h}j  Cot  atteek  bot  also  for  ddenM. 

This  pAper  would  liardl;  be  complete  trithoiit  a  faw  words  on  the  aniu- 
nnt  of  onr  im.vj,  mi»n  ecpeeukllj  as  tlie  ftdoptios  of  anooor  in  soi  war- 
Aipa  is  duo  entir«lj  to  the  great);  inereaaed  power  of  modem  ordnanoe : 
indBcd  the  rapid  and  extraradinsty  iDoreaae  io  the  resiitiiig  pown  of  onr 
A^  is  only  equalled  by  the  eoirespondisg  inerease  in  the  peaetfa^^ 
power  (rf  modem  gnus.  Ships  of  the  HaroiiUt  elaas  may  defy  guns  of 
to^y,  bnt  as  the  Warrior't  armonr  Boon  yielded  to  an  impiored  gun,  so 
we  may  bar  and  expect  the  HereuUt  to  prore  bttt  a  poor  defence  agumt 
the  gnu  of  the  fatore.  Prior  to  the  Unsoh  of  the  Wamor,  the  ordinary 
naval  gona  in  ose  in  onr  line-of- bottle  ships  and  frigatae,  ooDsiated  t^  the 
Mkrwing: — 


68-pcnuiden,  weighiDg 

8-incli  (shell-gtm)  wetghing  _ 
32-po[Uid«iR,  irci^iing    _ 


The  fint-aamed  were  nsed,  generally,  as  pivot-gnns,  the  C6-cwt.  gas 
bong  the  laigest  broadside  gnu  used,  and  S2-poiiJ>den  being  more  often 
The  Warrior's  ormameut  at  first  consiBted  entirety  of  68- 
ifbut  as  Qiesixe  sod  weight  of  gone  were  even  then  on  theinorease, 
these  ware  speedily  replaced  by  heavier  armament.  And  bo  with  all  our 
eaiticr  inm-elada.  For  instance,  Uie  Minotaur  was  inttoded  to  oany  fifty 
ceupantiTely  light  Armstrong  gone,  but  ahe  now  has  four  12-ton  and 
■sateen  6|-to&  guns  in  her  battery,  and  fonr  C^-ton  gnns  on  the  upper 
deck.  ImJux  still  we  find  the  Utreuiai  aimed  ^rith  eight  16-ton  gone 
throwing  shot  of  400  lbs.  in  weight.  The  armaments  of  ear  tnriet-^pB 
ue  of  still  more  fonuidable  deeeription.  The  .1iunarM'«annament  consists 
of  25-tan  gons,  Uirowing  projectiles  of  COO  lbs.  in  weight ',  and  we  have 
in  the  amameotB  of  tlie  Thunderer  asd  Deiattation  a  still  gieater  increase, 
as  th^  betii  cany  SO-ton  gnus.  The  old  68-ponnden,  eight-inch  shell 
goBs,  and  82-poiUMl»8,  were  all  of  cast  iron  with  smooth  bore ;  411  the 
later  gons  are  arought  iron,  mnzzle-loading  and  rifled. 

The  taUfi  below  shows  the  extraoidinarj  increase  In  the  penetratiuj{ 
power  of  our  modem  gnns  eompared  with  the  boavieat  of  the  gons  earned 
b;  onr  navy  ten  years  ago :  thus  the  penetrating  power  at  abort  rauge 
of  the 

S5  ton  gun  IB  9|  timH  greatw  than  the  •e-pOBndcr. 


At  1,000  yards  Uie  difference   is  still  more  m&rbed  in  favour 
tnodern' ordnance.    The  penetrating  power  of  the 

2S  Ion  gim  ii  7|  tunw  gicater  tJun  the  CS-jmandcr. 
IB  .,  7  „  „  „ 
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It  is  this  continuanee  of  the  penetntiiig  power  of  heavy  shot  &om  rifled 
gnus,  that  oonfims  their  snperiori^  and  gives  to  the  anoament  of  ou  war- 
■hipB  so  formidable  a  character. 

This  viU  be  more  forcibly  demoogtiated  when  we  state  the  steps 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  governments  to  increase  the  arma- 
ments of  their  inm-clads.  The  French  have  made  considerable  prc^ess 
in  the  weight  and  size  of  their  gnns,  and  have  also  introdaced  the  rifled 
^stem ;  bnt  their  gnns  are  inferior  to  onrs  both  in  size  and  manu&otnre, 
tbe  calibres  of  their  gons  ranging  from  71  to  10^  inches.  One  of  their 
own  writers  oonfinns  oar  remarks  by  a  criticism,  by  no  means  foTonrablet 
of  their  breech-loading  gnn,  and  he  conclades  with  the  following  admission 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  guns  of  the  two  navies : — "  It  mnet,  then, 
be  coofeeaed,  whatever  it  may  cost  as,  that  in  an  engagement  where  the 
artillery  woold  be  called  apmi  to  play  a  dedsive  part,  a  French  squadron 
would  be  almost  powerless  against  an  English  squadron  of  similar 
force." 

Thus  the  principle  of  mnzzle-loading  seems  to  give  our  gnus  the 
advantage  ;  and  has,  np  to  the  present  time,  proved  itself  far  preferable 
to  the  breech-loading  system.  Another  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  our 
gons  is  the  greatly  increased  inituU  veloeUy  of  their  fire,  whidi  for  exceeds 
that  attained  by  either  French  or  American  artillery.  The  Americans 
have,  in  fact,  simply  constmeted  gons  of  enormons  calibre,  bat  of  low 
initial  velocity ;  thos  depending  more  on  the  efiect  of  the  battering  power, 
vrtiile  our  system  aims  at  penetrating  an  enemy's  ship.  The  Americans 
have  couatmeted  gons  of  9,  11,  IS,  16  and  20  inch  calibre,  and  even 
lasger  gons  than  this  are  likely  to  be  prodaoed.  The  15-inch  gun  throws 
a  shot  of  460  lbs.  weight ;  and  the  20-inch,  shot  of  1,080  lbs.  weight ;  bat 
ahnost  all  these  enormons  gnus  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
formidable  as  they  seem.  Captain  Noble,  in  his  admirable  report  "  on  the 
penetration  of  annoor  plates  by  steel  shot,"  shows  that  15-incfa  shot  would 
be  harmlesB,  so  for  as  penebation  goes,  when  fired  at  the  Lord  Wardtft, 
while  onr  9-ineh  12-ton  gnn  wonld  penetrate  ships  carrying  those  huge 
gnns,  at  1,000  yards. 

The  foct  of  the  Americans  using  ca»t-iron  shot  is  another  great  draw- 
back to  the  efiiciency  of  tbeir  gnns ;  for  before  they  ean  get  near  enongb  to 
any  of  oar  ships,  the  latter  are  capable  of  penetrating,  and,  probaUy,  of 
diaabling  them.  But  our  coosins  across  the  Atlantic  are  not  generally 
slow  in  seeing  a  mistake,  and,  with  the  characteristic  of  true  greatness, 
confessing  it,  not  only  in  actual  words,  but  also  in  deeds ;  for  we  find  tt 
stated  in  a  "  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,"  approved  by  Congre&a, 
that  "to  return  to  smooth-bores,  throwing  lai^e  spherical  shot  at  low 
velocities,  is  to  disregard  all  modem  progress  in  the  science  of  gunneiy, 
aad  to  return  to  the  arm  in  use  two  hundred  years  ago." 

As  regards  the  speed  attained  by  our  iron-clada,  we  have  most  satii- 
foctory  resnlts,  if  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  in  those  most  capable  of 
jndging.    Bear-Admiral  Warden,  Admiral  Hornby,  and  Admiral  Dacres, 
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hare  each  spoken  in  the  highest  femu  of  the  perfomianM  of  our  aen- 
ebds  onder  Bail,  and  u  regards  their  c^iabilitiea  under  steam  the  reonit 
it  ftin  mon  aatiafactory ;  for,  in  the  latter  ease,  the  m^ori^  of  them  attain 
1  greater  speed  than  did  the  craek  ships  of  oar  wooden  navy  of  ten  years 
onee :  we  find  foorteen  knots  by  no  means  an  nncosunoa  speed ;  the 
Ajmtomrt  eren  attained  fifleen-aod-ft-half  knots,  thongh  this,  it  is  bnt  ha 
Id  ilate,  was  not  at  load  draught.  The  speed  of  our  iron-clada  was  not 
that  merely  attained  at  the  measnred-mHe  trials,  but  was,  in  most  eaaes, 
sutained  in  a  six  honrs'  ocean  eroise ;  and  although  these  ships  have 
bem  srane  time  in  commission,  their  late  performanoes  were  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  speed  attained  at  the  measored-mile  ttiab. 

In  considering  the  speed  hitherto  attained,  it  mnst  not  be  interred  that 
the  pnaent  performances  of  onr  iron-olada  are  the  abnost  that  thould  U 
vitlnn  Qie  cap»bilities  of  such  vessels ;  althoogh  oar  present  achierements 
in  lliat  particnlar  enable  as  to  contend  socceasfully  with  the  navies  of  rival 
poTCis.  And  we  may  rest  assnred  that,  having  made  soch  good  pn^ress  in 
the  leeoQStmction  of  onr  fleet,  when  the  time  comes  for  patting  it  to  the 
test— which  ve  earnestly  hope  may  long  be  deferred — we  shall  prove  that 
Knglaad'sinm-elads  are  as  well  manned  and  as  sldlfdlly  handled  as  onroU 
•' wooden  walls  "  were  in  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  onr  naval  hietoiy; 
vhto,  as  was  ever  onr  wont,  "  we  singed  onr  enemy's  beard  "  in  his  own 
ports,  withont  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  attack  as  nearer  home. 

E.  F.  C. 


f.CoogIc 


S  n  c  c  e  s  s . 


A  rrauBB  tarriUe  and  bright, 

fnth  ntiilmg  lipB,  that  eaenied  to  Bueer, 
Dark  eyee  aflame  with  fierce  dellf^t, 
'  And  grasping  in  her  hand  a  spear. 
Those  ejes  might  woond,  but  conld  not  heal ; 
Tbow  lipe  might  cnrae,  bat  oonld  not  bless. 
What  is  her  HAme  ?    I  dimly  feel 
a  my  ears—"  8 


"  I  fling,"  she  said  (her  voice  was  loud, 

Like  storm-winds  on  the  monntain-tope), 
"  A  bding  wreath  among  the  crowd, 
A  chance  hand  grasps  it  as  it  drops : 
With  breatlitesB  awe  the  people  gaze — 

A  hero  treads  tiie  earth  again ! 

Fit  theme  for  wonder  and  for  praise, 

Fit  Bnbject  for  a  poet's  strain. 


"  The  wearer  goes  his  glorious  waj 

As  meekly  as  hie  fame  allows ; 
Bat  soon  the  fraf^e  blooms  decay, 

The  iron  &ame  confines  his  brows, 
He  aske  new  flowers — success  is  sweet — 

With  eager  cries  and  wild  appeals ; 
With  blinding  teara  be  bathes  my  feet, 

And  look ! — ^I  cmsh  bim  as  be  kneels. 
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"  Ah,  how  men  woo  me  1  they  will  le^vo 

Du  fondest  eyes  tb&t.«yer  ahona 
In  futhfiil  loneliness  fo  grieve 

If  with  a  amile  I  lore  them  on. 
Oh,  weO  is  lore  tiu  poet's  song. 

And  friendship  is  ■  tnith  indeed, 
ImoortsI  OB  the  hills — so  long 

As  lore  is  rich,  and  AiondE  succeed. 


"  Bee  yon  that  womsn's  sluinkii^  fonn, 

"Vfbo  clasps  in  Tain  her  pleading  hands, 
WliilBt  roimd  her  shrieks  the  deadly  storm, 

And  closer  press  the  hostile  bands. 
Where  are  they  now  who  praised  her  deeds,' 

Ser  joyous  conrt,  her  splendid  throne  ? 
Is  there  ao  help  ?    The  answer  speeds — 

'  Qo— let  her  reap  as  riks  has  sown.' 


"  Poor  derelict  of  strength  and  fame  I 

The  firm  ally,  the  trnsty  friend 
Are  only  liberal  of  blame, 

And  watch  amnored  the  bitter  end. 
(Rioogh  old  her  tale,  its  time  is  now  t 

To  yon  and  yonrs  my  words  apply : 
Jfrite  ViiOB  on  that  woman's  brow. 

Then  tell  me,  mortal,  if  I  lie ! " 


b,  Google 
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"Sheabthg  conuneDoes  to-morrow  I"  These  apparsntl;  simple  vords 
were  spoken  by  Hogh  Gordon,  the  moniker  of  Anabanco  station,  in  tbe 
district  of  EUverina,  in  the  colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  one  Monday 
morning  in  the  month  of  Angost.  The  utterance  had  its  importance  to 
ereiy  member  of  a  rather  extensive  "  corps  drsmatique  "  awaiting  the 
indostrial  drama  about  to  be  perfbnaed. 

A  low  sand-hill  a  few  years  since  had  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  grey 
plains,  coTcred  partly  with  grass,  partly  with  salsiferous  bushes  and 
herbs.  Two  or  three  hnts  built  of  the  trunks  of  the  pine  and  roofed  with 
the  bark  of  the  box-tree,  and  a  skeleton-looking  cattle-yard  with  its  high 
"  gallows "  (a  rade  timber  stage  whereon  to  bang  slanghtored  eattle), 
alone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  plain-ocean.  A  comparatively  small  herd 
of  eattle,  2,000  or  8,000,  found  more  than  sufficient  pasturage  during  the 
short  winter  and  spring,  but  were  always  compelled  to  migrate  to  monntain 
pastarea,  when  the  swamps,  which  alone  in  those  days  formed  the  water- 
stores  of  the  nm,  were  dried  np.  But  two  or  three,  or  at  most  half-a- 
dozen,  stockmen,  were  ever  needed  for  the  porpose  of  managing  the  herd, 
so  inadequate  in  number  and  profitable  occupation  to  this  vast  tract  of 
grazing  country. 

Bat,  a  little  lat^,  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  wool -producing 
interest — a  shepherd- king,  so  to  speak,  of  shrewdness,  energy,  and 
capital, — had  seen,  approved  and  purchased  tbe  lease  of  this  waste 
kingdom.  Almost  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  the  scene  changed.  Great 
gangs  of  navvies  ^ipeared  wending  their  way  across  the  silent  plain. 
Dams  were  made,  wells  were  dog.  Tons  of  fencing-wire  were  dropped  on 
the  sand  by  the  long  line  of  teams  which  seemed  never  tired  of  arriving. 
Sheep  by  thonsands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  began  to  come  grazing  and 
cropping  up  to  the  lonely  sandhill — now  swarming  wiUi  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  engineers,  fencers,  shepherds,  bullock- drivers — till  the  plac^  ' 
looked  like  a  feir  on  tbe  borders  of  Tartaiy. 

Meanwhile  everything  was  moving  with  calculated  force  and  cost, 
nnder  the  "  reign  of  law."  The  seeming  expense  was  merely  the  eoontHuie 
truth  of  doing  all  the  necessary  work  at  once,  rather  than  by  instalmente. 
One  hundred  men  for  one  day  rather  than  one  man  for  one  hundred  days. 
Results  soon  began  to  demonstrate  themselves.  In  twelve  months  the  dams 
were  full,  tbe  wells  sending  up  their  lai-fetched  priceless  water,  the  wire- 
fences  erected,  the  shepfaerds  gone,  and  17,000  sheep  cropping  tbe  herbage 
of  Anabanco.  Tuesday  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  momentous,  almost  solemn  transaction, — Ibe  pastoral  Hefpia,  so 
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lo  ipeak,  u  the  time  of  most  Btatioii  events  is  mlcnlated  with  reference 
to  it,  M  h&ppening  before  or  kfter  shearing.  Bnt  befbra  the  first  shot  is 
find  which  tells  of  the  battle  began,  what  nids  and  skirmieheH,  what 
RMBmoitring  and  vidette  dnfy  mnst  take  place  I 

Rrat  arriTes  the  eook-in-chief  to  the  shearers,  with  two  assistants,  to 
bv  in  a  tew  provisions  Ibr  the  week's  consumption  of  seTenty  able-bodied 
mat.  I  most  here  explain  that  the  cook  of  a  largo  abearing-shed  is  a 
a^ify  paid  and  tidcntbly  irresponsible  official.  He  is  paid  .and  provided 
bt  the  Bhearen.  Payment  is  generally  ami^ed  on  the  scale  of  half-a- 
ounm  a  head  weekly  from  each  shearer.  For  this  sum  he  most  provide 
pimetaal  and  efleelive  cooking,  paying  ont  of  bis  own  pocket  as  many 
"  mannitoiis  "  as  may  be  noedfhl  for  that  end,  and  to  satisfy  his  tolerably 
euding  and  &atidions  employers. 

In  the  present  ease  be  confers  with  the  storekeeper,  Mr.  de  Vere ;  a 
vora^  gentleman  of  aristocratic  connexions,  who  is  thus  gaining  an 
eueHent  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  a  large  station, — and 
to  thb  end  has  the  store-keeidng  department  entnuted  to  him  dnring 


He  does  not  perhaps  look  quite  fit  for  a  croquet  party  as  he  stands 
DOW,  with  a  flonr-scoop  in  one  hand  and  a  ponnd  of  tobacco  in  the  other. 
Bat  be  loo^  like  a  man  at  work,  and  also  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  is. 
"  ItA  the  Cook  "  thos  addresses  him  : 

"  Now,  Uj.  de  Tore,  I  hope  there's  not  going  to  be  any  hnmbogging 
abcot  my  rations  and  things  I  The  men  are  all  np  in  their  qnarters,  and 
u  bongrj  aa  free  selectors.  They're  been  a-payin'  for  their  rations  for 
tnt  io  long,  and  of  cowse,  now  shearing's  on,  they're  good  for  a 
litde  extra  1" 

'<  All  ri^t,  Jack,"  retoms  De  Vere,  good-temperedly ;  "  all  yonr  lot  was 
veighed  out  and  sent  away  before  break&st.  Yon  mnst  have  missed  the 
cut  Here's  the  list.  I'll  read  it  ont  to  yon : — Three  bogs  floor,  half 
■  bollock,  two  bags  sngar,  a  chest  of  tea,  four  dozen  of  pickles,  fonr  doien 
of  jam,  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  five  lbs.  pepper,  a  bag  of  salt,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  ovens,  frying-pans,  sancepans,  iron  pots,  and  abont  s 
hondred  other  Uiings.  Now,  mind  yon,  letnm  all  the  cooking  tfainga  safe, 
mpag/or  them — that's  the  order.  Yon  don't  want  anything  more,  do 
jon  ?    You've  got  enough  (or  a  raiment  of  cavalry,  I  shonld  think." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  There  won't  be  much  left  in  a  week  if  the 
veather  holds  good,"  makes  answer  the  chief,  as  one  whotbonght  nothing 
too  stupendons  to  be  accomplished  by  shearers  ;  "  bat  I  knew  I'd  forgot 
Ecmething.  As  I'm  here  I'll  take  a  few  dozen  boxes  of  sardines,  and  a  case 
of  pickled  salmon.  The  boys  likes  'em,  and,  mnrder  alive!  haven't  we 
Icwgot  the  plmns  and  currants ;  a  hnndredweight  of  each,  Ur.  de  Vere. 
They'll  be  crying  out  for  plnm-doff  and  cnrrant  bnne  for  tht  afternoon  ; 
and  bolting  the  life  out  of  me,  if  I  haven't  a  few  trifles  like.  It's  a 
bard  life,  nvely,  a  shearers'  co<dt.  Well,  good-by,  sir,  you  have  'em  all 
iawa  in  the  book." 
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Lost  the  reader  shonid  ima^oe  that  the  rule  of  l£r.  Qoidon  at 
AnBhaneo  was  a  rmga  of  luxtuy  utd  that  waste  which  teodeth  to  paani;, 
let  him  be  aware  that  all  shearers  in  BiTerina  are  paid  at  a  certain 
rate,  nsnallj  that  of  one  pound  per  hundred  aheep  shorn.  Thejr  agree, 
OD  the  oUier  hand,  to  pay  for  all  eapphes  eonsnmed  by  them  at  certain 
prices  fixed  before  the  shearing  agreement  is  signed.  Hence,  it  is  entirely 
Uiair  own  afikir  wheUier  their  mess  bills  are  extravagant  or  economical. 
They  can  have  anything  within  the  nther  wide  range  of  the  station  store. 
PdUi  de  Joie  gras,  ortolans,  roaet  ostrich,  novels,  top-boots,  double- 
barrelled  guns,  i/tkfii  like  to  pay  for  tltent — with  one  exception.  No  wise, 
no  spirits  !  Neither  are  they  permitted  to  bring  these  stimalanta  "  on  to 
the  ground"  for  their  piiratc  use.  Orog  at  shearing?  Matches  in  a 
powder-mill !  It's  very  sad  and  bad ;  bnt  oar  Anglo-Saxon  Industrie  or 
defensive  chunpion  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  fiie-water.  Navriee,  men- 
of-war's  men,  soldiers,  aud  shearers, — fine  fallowB  all.  Bi^  though  the 
younger  men  might  only  drink  in  moderation,  the  mqoril;  and  the  older 
men  are  utteriy  vithoat  self-control  onoe  in  the  front  of  temptation.  And 
wars,  "  wounds  without  cause,"  hot  heads,  shaking  hands,  delay  and  bad 
shearing,  would  be  the  inevitable  results  of  sfurits  "a  la  ducriiion."  So 
much,  is  this  a  matter  of  certunty  from  wperience,  that  a  clause  is  inserted 
and  cheerfiMly  signed,  in  most  shearing  agreements,  "  that  any  man 
getting  drunk  or  bringing  spirits  on  to  the  station  daring  shearmg,  tote*  the 
wkoU  D^the  mtmey  earned  by  him."  The  men  know  that  Hm  restriction 
is  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  master,  and  join  in 
the  prohibition  heartily. 

Let  OS  give  a  glance  at  the  small  army  of  working-men  assembled  at 
Anabanco,— one  out  of  hundreds  of  stations  iu  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  ranging  from  100,000  sheep  downwards.  There  are  seventy 
shearers;  about  fifty  washers,  including  Qm  men  connected  with  the 
steam-engine,  boilers,  bricklayers,  &c. ;  ten  or  twelve  bouiidai7-ridera, 
whose  do^  it  is  to  ride  round  the  large  paddocks,  seeing  that  the  fences 
are  all  intact,  and  keeping  a  general  look-out  over  Ute  oondititm  ef  tha 
sheep ;  three  or  four  overseers  ;  balf-a-doaen  young  gentlemen  acquiring 
a  |Hwitical  knowledge  of  sheep-farming,  or,  as  it  is  generally  phrased, 
"colonial  experience,"  a  comprehensive  expiessios  enough;  a  score  oi 
two  of  teamsters,  with  a  coaple  of  hundred  harses  orbnllookB,  waiting 
for  the  high-piled  wool-bales,  which  are  loaded  up  and  sent  away  alnuwl 
as  S(KHi  as  shorn ;  wool-sorters,  pickors-up,  pressers,  yardsmen,  extra 
shepherds.  It  may  easily  be  gathered  from  tiiis  outline,  what  an  "  army 
with  banners  "  is  arrayed  at  Anabanco.  While  statistically  inclined,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  cash  due  for  the  shearing  alone  (lass  the  mess-bill) 
amounts  to  1,700Z. ;  for  the  washing  (roogbly),  400^,  exclusive  of  pro- 
visions consumed,  hutting,  wood,  water,  cooking,  &c.  Carriage  of  weed 
1,500/.  Other  hands  from  80/.  to  40/.  per  week.  All  of  which  disbone- 
ments  take  place  within  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  after  the  sheaiB.anii 
the  first  sheep. 
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Tneidftj  comes  "  fa^  with  &t«."  As  tiu  son  tii^efl  the  hx  skf-line, 
ihe  die«i«n  are  t^ing  &  eSfbi  refection  of  coBee  ead  cnmuit  bona,  to 
moUb  titan,  to  withstand  tiie  ezhansting  interval  between  six  utd  ei^t 
a'elock,  wben  the  serions  break&st  oeenra.  Shearers  alwaTB  diet  them- 
tehee  4ni  ibe  principle  that  the  more  they  eat  the  strtoiger  they  nnat  be- 
Digertioii,  as  pceUmiiiary  to  mnsoDlar  deTelopment,  is  left  to  take  its 
(boee.  Tbaj  certainly  do  get  through  a  tremendons  amonst  of  wi^lc 
Ike  iriK^  frame  is  at  its  ntmost  tensian,  earij  and  late.  Bat  the 
pneemtion  of  health  is  dne  to  their  natural  strength  of  ooastitntion 
nthK  than  to  their  profnse  and  nnsuentifie  diet.  Half-an-honr  after 
mtisa  Mr.  Gordon  walks  qnietly  into  the  rast  boildlng  which  (xmtainfl 
thesheep  and  tiieir  aheareis — called  "  the  efaad,"  par  Bxcellenoe.  Eveiy- 
thii^  is  in  perfect  cleanlineBS  and  order.  The  floor  swept  and  smooth) 
vith  Us  carefiill;  planed  boards  of  pale  yellow  aromatic  pine.  Small 
tmnwajs,  with  baskets  for  the  fleeces,  nm  the  wool  up  to  the  wool-tables, 
snpenading  the  more  general  |daa  of  hand-pieking.  At  each  a&  of  the 
«bBd  floor  are  certun  small  areas,  four  or  fire  feet  sqnani,  snch  space 
bong  tamd  by  experience  to  be  Baffisient  lor  the  postsree  and  gymnafitics 
fne&ed  daring  the  idiaaring  of  a  sheep.  Opposite  to  each  sqmaie  is  an 
^ertee,  eommnnicsting  with  a  long  narrow  paled  yard,  ontaide  of  the 
dud.  lliroi^  this  each  man  pops  his  sheep  when  shorn,  where  he 
resBaiBE  in  company  with  the  others  shorn  by  the  same  hand,  natal 
wnnfad  ont.  This  being  done'  by  the  OTeraeer  or  manager  supplies  a 
deA  opon  hasty  or  onskilfiil  nwk.  The  body  of  the  wool-shed,  floored 
with  battens  {riaeed  half  an  inch  apart,  is  filled  with  the  woolly  Tiotims. 
Tlda  cBcIoaiire  is  snbdirided  into  minor  pais,  of  whidi  each  finnts  the 
plasi  of  two  aheaierB,  who  eatoh  from  it  nntil  the  pen  is  emp^.  When 
tha  bkea  plaee,  a  man  for  tiiB  purpose  refills  it.  As  there  are  local 
adfaatagee,  an  eqnitaUe  distribntion  of  [daees  has  to  be  ntade  by  let. 

On  erery  sabdiTision  stands  a  shearer,  as  Mr.  Gordon  walks,  wiUi  an 
■r  of  eahn  anthoiify,  down  the  long  aisle.  Seventy  men,  chiefly  in  their 
pw,  tbe  tibwer  of  the  woiking-msn  o£  the  ecrfony,  they  are  variously 
prthercd.  Engbmd,  Ireland,  and  Bootland  are  represented  in  the  prc^or- 
tioa  d  one  half  of  the  nnmber ;  the  other  half  is  composed  of  native' 
bom  Anatralians. 

Among  these  last — of  pore  Ai^o-Saxon  or  Anglo-Celtio  descent — an 
to  be  eem  some  of  the  finest  mca,  physieally  considered,  the  laoe  is 
lapaUe  of  prodncing.  Taller  ^an  thur  £ritish-bom  brethren,  with  softw 
voieBa  and  more  legnlar  featnres,  they  inherit  the  powerful  frames  and 
meqnaUed  mnsenlar  develo^mieBt  of  the  Iweed.  Leading  lives  chiefly 
dnoted  to  agricultunl  labour,  tiiey  eqjoy  larger  intervale  of  leianre  than 
itfonnssible  to  the  labouring- classes  of  Enrope,  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  ftvooraUe  to  healUt.  They  have  been  accssttoied,  from  diildhood, 
to  atnmdanee  of  the  best  fbod ;  <q>portnnitieB  of  interecrfonial  tasvel  are 
faeqnstt  f»d  common.  Henee  the  Anglo-Aosb^ian  labourer,  without,  on 
te  one  hand,  the  sharpened  eagentesa  irtuch  marks  his  Tranaatlantac 
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oousm,  has  jet  an  ur  of  independence  and  intelligence,  combined  with  a 
natural  grace  of  movement,  unknown  to  the  poRBantrr  of  Brititin. 

An  idea  is  prevAlent  that  the  AastralianB  are,  as  a  race,  physieally 
inferior  to  the  British.  It  is  asserted  that  thej  grow  too  fast,  tend  to 
height  and  slendemess,  and  do  not  possess  adequate  stamina  and  muscle. 
The  idea  is  erroneoae.  The  men  reared  in  the  cities  on  the  seaboard, 
tiring  sedentary  lives  in  shops,  banks,  or  eonnting-bonses,  are  donbtless 
more  or  less  pale  and  el^ht  of  form.  So  are  they  who  live  under  sacti 
conditions  all  over  the  world.  Bnt  those  yonngaters  who  have  followed 
the  plough  on  the  npland  fiums,  or  lived  a  wilder  life  on  the  stations  of  the 
&r  interior,  who  have  had  their  fill  of  wheaten  bread  and  beefsteaks  since 
th<7  oonld  walk,  and  snuffed  np  the  free  bush  breezes  from  infancy,  the; 
are  men — 

Stout  of  heart  tad  ntdj  of  batnl. 
As  e'er  dnire  prey  from  Camberlaud ; 

— a  bnsineeB,  I  may  remark,  at  which  many  of  them  would  have  dis^- 
golshed  themselves. 

Take  Abraham  Lawson,  as  he  stands  there  in  a  natural  and  unstudied 
attitude,  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  wide-chested,  stalwart,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  a  Oieek  statue.  Take  Billy  May,  &ir-haired,  mild,  insou- 
ciant, almost  languid,  til)  yon  see  him  at  work.  Then,  again.  Jack 
Windsor,  handsome,  saucy,  and  wiry  as  a  bnll-torrier — like  him,  with 
strong  natural  inclination  for  the  combat ;  good  for  any  man  of  his  weight, 
or  a  trifle  over,  with  the  gloves  or  without. 

It  is  cnrions  to  note  how  the  old  English  practice  of  settling  disputes 
vrith  nature's  weapons  has  taken  rootrin  Australia.  It  wonld  "  gladdec 
the  snllea  sonle"  of  tiie  defimet  gladiators  to  watch  two  lads,  whose 
fathers  had  never  trodden  England's  soil,  pull  off  their  jackets,  and  go  to 
work  "  hammer  and  tongs,"  with  all  the  savage  silence  of  the  true  island 
type. 

It  is  now  about  seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Gordon  moves  forward.  As  be 
edoes  so,  every  man  leans  towards  the  open  door  of  the  pen  in  front  of 
which  he  stands.  The  bell  sounds  I  With  the  first  stroke  each  one  of 
the  seventy  men  has  sprung  upon  a  shoep  ;  has  drawn  it  out — placed  iti 
head  across  his  knee,  and  is  working  his  shears,  as  if  the  "  last  man  out " 
was  to1>e  flogged,  or  tarred  and  feathered  at  the  least.  Four  minutes- 
James  Steadman,  who  learned  last  year,  has  shorn  down  one  side  of  itis 
sheep  ;  Jack  Holmes  and  Qnnd^jai  Bill  are  well  down  the  other  aides  of 
theirs ;  when  Billy  May  raises  himself  with  a  jerking  si^^,  and  releases 
his  sheep,  perfectly  clean-sbom  from  the  nose  to  the  heels,  through  th« 
aperture  of  his  separate  enclosore.  With  the  same  effort  apparently  be 
calls  out  "  Wool  1 "  and  darts  upon  another  sheep.  Drawing  this  second 
victim  acroBB  his  knee,  he  bniies  his  shear-points  in  the  long  wool  of  its 
neck.  A  moment  after  a  lithe  and  eager  boy  has  gathered  up  flseu 
nnmber  one,  and  tossed  it  into  the  train-basket.  He  is  half-way  dowi) 
its  side,  the  wool  hanging  in  one  fleece  like  a  great  gk«sy  mat,  before 
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[<ia  hvte  done  vonderuig  wlieUier  he  did  really  sbew  the  first  sheep,  or 
ilMtliei he  had  not  a  reftdj-shora  one  in  his  coAt-Bleeve — like  k  coiyaTor. 

Bj  this  time  Jock  HolmeB  Bad  Gondqai  Bill  are  "  ont,"  or  finished ; 
ind  the  cry  of  "  Wool  1  wool  I  "  M«ma  to  nm  contiDDcnuIj  np  and  down  the 
laogNiIuof  the  ahed,  like  a  ain^  note  nponeome  rode  instrument.  Now 
tod  then  the  "  refnin  "  ia  varied  by  ■■  Tar  I  "  being  ahonted  instead,  when 
1  pieee  of  skin  is  snipped  off  as  well  as  the  wool.  Great  healing  properties 
m  ittiibiited  to  this  ezbact  in  the  shed.  And  if  a  shearer  alice  off  a  piece 
ii  fleih  bam  his  own  person,  as  occsmonally  happens,  he  gravely  anoioU 
r.  vitk  the  nniveraal  remedy,  and  considers  that  the  onna  then  lies  with 
Frondenee,  there  being  no  more  that  man  can  do.  Thongh  little  timte  ia 
Jit,  the  men  are  bj  no  means  np  to  the  speed  which  they  will  attain  in  a 
iw  days,  when  in  fall  practice  and  training.  Their  nerre,  muscle,  eye, 
jodaranee,  will  be  all  at,  so  to  speak,  eonoart-pitch,  and  sheep  after  sheep 
Bill  be  shorn  with  a  precision  and  celerity  even  awfdl  to  the  anpro- 
icfisieul  ohoerver. 

The  mipastoral  reader  may  be  infoimed  that  speed  and  completeness 
of  dEnadalion  are  the  grand  desiderata  in  shearing ;  the  employer  thinks 
piuteipalty  of  the  latter,  the  shearer  principally  of  the  fonner.  To  adjust 
eqnilably  the  proportion  is  one  of  those  incomplete  aspirations  which 
tertnent  homanity.  Hence  the  contest — old  as  human  society^—between 
Uhour  and  capital. 

This  is  the  first  day.  According  to  old-established  cnstom  a  kind  of 
trace  obtains.  It  is  before  the  battle, — the  "aalnt,"  when  no  hasty 
■Old  or  too  demoostiatiTe  action  can  be  sofiered  by  the  canons  of  good 
tute.  Bed  Bill,  Flash  Jack,  Jem  the  Scooper,  and  other  roaring  blades, 
more  funooB  for  expedition  than  &ithfal  manipnlation,  are  shearing  to. 
day  with  a  painstaking  precision,  as  of  men  to  whom  character  is 
nayUung, 

Ur.  Qordon  marches  softly  np  and  down,  regarding  the  shearers  with 
*  patenal  and  gratified  expression,  occasionally  hinting  at  slight  improve- 
meats  of  style,  or  expressing  nnqnalified  approval  as  a  sheep  is  tuned 
ant  shaven  rather  than  shoni.  All  goes  on  well.  Nothing  is  heard 
lut  exjvessions  of  good-will  and  enthusiasm  for  the  general  welfare. 
It  ia  a  tritimph  of  the  dignity  of  labour. 

One  o'clock.  Ur.  Gordon  moved  on  to  the  bell  and  sounded  it.  At  the 
fint  stroke  sevwal  men  on  their  way  to  the  pens  slopped  abruptly  and  began 
to  put  on  their  coats.  One  fellow  of  an  alert  natm«  (Master  Jack 
Windsor)  had  just  finished  his  sheep  and  was  sharpening  his  shears,  whoi 
his  eye  eaoght  Mr.  Gordon's  form  in  proximiiy  to  the  final  bell.  Viith 
1  bomid,  like  a  wild-cat,  he  reached  the  pen  and  drew  ont  his  sheep  a 
bare  second  before  the  first  stroke,  amidst  the  laughter  and  congratulations 
of  his  comrades.  Another  man  had  his  hand  on  the  pen-gate  at  the 
nine  instant,  but  by  the  Median  law  was  compelled  to  return  sheepless. 
He  was  cheered,  bat  ironically.  Those  whose  sheep  were  in  an  on- 
finished  stage  qaietly  completed  tbem  ;  the  others  moving  off  to  their 
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hntfl, 'vrttere  their  botnl  Utenlly  tonoked  with  abnnduiee.  An  boiU' peesei 
The  meal  vas  eoneloded ;  Uie  mnoke  was  orer ;  and  the  more  carefl 
men  were  back  in  the  ehed  sharpeoing  their  Bbears  by  two  o'cloel 
Panetaally  at  that  bonr  ttie  bell  repeated  its  Bommoaa  da  capo.  Tk 
warm  aftenioon  gradually  lengthened  its  shadows;  the  shean  <dick« 
in  tirdesa  moaot(»ie;  the  pens  filled  and  became  empty.  The  woo 
presMfl  yawned  for  the  momitaiin  (rf*  fleeces  which  filled  the  bins  in  froi 
of  tiiem,  divided  into  varions  grades  of  ezcellenee,  and  oontinnooaly  die 
gOTged  thent,  neatly  and  cnbieally  packed  and  branded. 

At  ox  Uie  bell  broagfat  the  day's  worii  to  a  close.  The  sheep  of  eacl 
man  were  eonnted  in  his  presence,  and  noted  down  vritii  Bcmpnlons  can 
the  record  being  written  oat  in  ftill  and  hnng  np  for  public  inspection  in  th 
shed  next  day.  This  important  ceremony  OTer,  master  and  men,  managei 
labourers  and  snpemiuneTarieB,  betook  themselves  to  their  separate  abodee 
wiUi  such  keen  avoidance  of  delay,  that  in  five  minntes  not  a  soul  frti 
left  in  or  near  the  great  building  lately  so  busy  and  populous,  exeept  thi 
boys  who  were  sweeping  np  the  floor.  The  silence  of  ages  seems  to  bl 
and  settle  upon  it. 

Next  morning  at  a  rather  earlier  honr  every  man  is  at  his  poBl. 
Bnriness  is  meant  decidedly.  Now  commences  the  delicate  and  difficnll 
part  of  the  snperintendenee  wfaich  keeps  Mr.  Chlrdan  at  his  post  in  the 
shed,  nearly  from  daylight  till  dark,  far  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  Daring 
the  first  day  he  has  formed  a  sort  of  gange  of  each  man's  temper  and 
woikmanabip.  For  now,  and  henceforth,  the  natnral  bias  of  euli 
shearer  will  appear.  Some  try  to  shear  too  fast,  and  in  their  haste  dear 
badly.  Some  are  rough  and  savage  with  the  sheep,  which  do  oceadonaDr 
kick  and  become  nnqniet  at  critit^  times  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  are 
provoking  enough.  Some  shear  veiy  fiiirly  and  handsomely  to  a  saper- 
fioial  eye,  bnt  commit  the  unpardonable  offence  of  "  leaving  wool  on." 
Some  are  deceitful,  shenring  carefhlly  when  overlooked,  but  "raeiag" 
and  otherwise  misbehaving  directly  the  eye  of  anthority  is  diverted.  These 
and  many  other  tricks  and  defects  reqnire  to  be  noted  and  abated,  qaiet^ 
bnt  firmly,  by  the  manager  of  the  shed,— firmly  becanse  evil  would 
develop  and  spread  minously  if  not  checked ;  quietly,  becanse  imnwnH 
loss  might  be  incurred  by  a  strike.  Shearing  difieiB  from  otlier  woA  in 
Uiis  wise :  it  is  work  against  time,  more  especially  in  Riverina.  If  ^ 
wool  be  not  off  the  backs  of  the  sheep  before  November,  aiU  sorts  ai 
drawbacks  and  destmcttons  supervene.  The  spear-abaped  grass-seedj, 
specify  formed  as  if  in  special  collnuon  with  the  Evil  One,  huten  to 
bniy  themselvea  in  the  wool,  and  even  in  the  fleah  of  the  tender  vietinU' 
Dust  rises  in  red  clouds  from  the  nnmoistened,  betrampled  meadon 
so  lately  verdurous  and  flower-spangled.  From  snowy  white  to  an 
nnlofely  "  Irisfre "  toni  the  earefnJIy  wadied  fleeces,  causing  anitb*"* . 
from  overseers  and  depreciation  from  brokers.  All  these  losses  of  t&OfBt 
tronble,  and  money,  become  inevitable  if  shearing  be  jsntraoted,  it  nwf 
be,  beyond  a  given  week. 
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H«Ke,  u  in  tutrrMt  'wUh  a  short  allowance  of  fair  weatlier,  diBoipHne 
rat  be  tempeted  wHh  diptomM;.  Lose  yonr  temper,  Kad  be  over 
juHaiSa :  off  go  KHy  Ifft^,  Abraham  Lawson,  and  faalf-a-dozen  of  your 
bat  neit,  ntakiBg  a  weekly  difference  of  periiape  two  or  thrve  thonsond 
Amp  far  tb«  remunder  of  Uie  ahearing.  Can  yoa  not  replace  tbem  ? 
TM  «o<  Erery  shed  in  Kverina  will  be  hard  at  wcR'k  daring  thia  preaent 
oadh  of  September  and  tor  every  homr  of  October.  Till  that  time  not  a 
Abbs  wiQ  come  to  yonr  gate ;  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  nselesa, 
donet^eas  men.  An  yon  to  tolerate  tmd  wortmanahip  ?  Not  that 
a&a.  Bat  try  all  other  means  with  yonr  men  before  yon  ntort  to 
bnlmeaB ;  and  be  qaite  certain  that  your  senteuee  ie  joat,  and  that  joa 
(ID  illind  the  defaetion. 

3o  onr  friend  Mr.  QordiBi,  wise  from  many  tens  of  thooaacda  of  ehom 
deep  that  hare  been  coonted  out  past  his  steady  eye,  critieiEes  temperate^, 
tatwatefafiilly.  He  ie|ffOYea  sufficiently,  and  no  more,  any  glaring  fault ; 
mket  his  ealenlation  as  to  who  axe  really  bad  shearerB,  and  can  be  dia- 
thu^  wtttiont  loes  to  the  commtmweaJtfa,  or  trtto  can  shaar  fairly  and 
embe  cMded  ap  to  a  decent  average.  One  division,  alow,  and  good 
only  when  riow,  have  to  be  watched  leet  they  emulate  ' '  the  talent, ' '  and 
n  tome  to  grieL  Then  "  the  talent "  has  to  be  mildly  admonished  (torn 
tmie  to  time  lest  they  fbrce  the  pace,  set  a  bad  example,  and  lore  the 
Diber  men  on  to  '*  rodng."  1^  loot  leads  to  slovenly  shearing,  iU-ogage 
rf  ihe  dteep,  and  gmeral  dJesatiefiMtion. 

Tact,  temper,  patioace,  and  firmness  are  each  and  all  necessary  in  that 
C*{Kain  of  Industry,  who  has  the  very  delicate  and  important  task  of 
^pcrintending  a  large  wotd-ahed.  Hn|^  Gordon  bad  shown  alt  in  such 
proptstion  as  wonld  have  made  him  a  distingoished  man  anywhere,  had 
'GrtoM  not  adjusted  for  him  this  particuiar  professi<ni.  Cahn  with  the 
wtMeJenanega  of  strength,  he  was  kind  and  considerate  in  manner  as  in 
Dstme,  nn^  provoked  by  faring  dishonesty  or  incivility.  Then  the  lion 
put  of  his  nature  woke  np,  so  that  it  eommonly  went  ill  with  tlte 
■epenor.  As  this  was  matter  of  public  report,  he  had  little  occasion  to 
ipoS^the  repose  of  his  bearing.  Day  sneeeeda  day,  and  for  a  forlnight 
tlte  machinery  goes  on  smoothly-  and  sncceesfaDy.  The  sheep  attire  at  an 
tppcnnted  day  and  honr  by  detachments  and  r^pments  at  the  wash-pen. 
Tb^  depart  thence,  like  good  boys  on  Saturday  night,  redolent  of  soap 
■ad  water,  and  clean  to  a  &tilt ; — entering  the  shed  white  and  flossy  as 
Beffiy-combed  poodles,  to  emerge,  on  the  way  back  to  their  paatnrage, 
^  deiioate,  agile,  with  a  bri^  black  A  legibly  t^anded  with  tar  on 
Ibair  paper-white  aUne. 

Tib  Anaboneo  world — atiffish  bnt  andannted — ia  taming  ont  of  bed 
(M  morning.  Ha  I  what  aonndB  are  these  ?  and  why  does  the  room  look 
vdaik?  Run)  as  I'm  alive.  "Horrahl"  says  Master  Jack  Bowles,  one 
<-t  the  yonng  gentlemen.  He  is  leaning  (more  or  less)  practical  sheep- 
bming,  preparatoty  to  having  (one  of  these  days)  an  Anabanco  of  his 
cvn.    "Well,  this  is  a  change,  and  I'm  not  sorry  for  one,"  quot"- 
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Ur.  Jack.  "  I'm  stiff  all  orer.  No  <me  can  stand  sncb  work  long. 
Won't  the  Bhear«rs  growl  ?  No  Bhearing  to-day,  and  perlu^  none  to- 
monov  uUier."  Ij^nth  to  tell,  Mr.  Bowles'  aentiments  are  not  confined  to 
his  ingenuous  bosom.  Some  of  the  shearers  gnunble  at  bung  stopped 
"  jost  as  a  mas  was  earning  a  few  shillinga."  Those  who  are  in  top  pace 
and  condition  don't  like  it.  But  to  many  of  the  rank  and  file — ^working 
np  to  and  a  little  beyond  their  strength — with  whom  swelled  wrists  anil 
other  protests  of  nature  are  becoming  apparent,  it  is  a  relief,  and  they  are 
glad  of  the  respite.  Bo  at  dinner-time  all  the  sheep  in  the  sheds,  put  id 
overnight  in  anticipation  of  sneh  a  contingency,  are  reported  shorn.  All 
hands  are  then  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  shearers  dress  and 
avail  themselves  of  varioaa  reBomceB.  Some  go  to  look  at  tb^  horees, 
now  in  clover,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  Riverina  graminetum.  Some  play 
cards,  others  wash  (»  mend  their  clothes.  A  Urge  proportion  of  the 
Australians  having  armed  themselves  with  paper,  envelopes,  and  a 
shilling's-worth  of  stamps  from  the  store,  bethink  themselves  of  ne^ected 
or  desirable  earrespondents.  Many  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Leftalone,  Wallaroo 
Creek,  or  Miss  Jane  Sweetapple,  Honeysuckle  Flat,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  find  its  way  into  the  post-bag  to-morrow.  A  pair  of  the  yonngBtere 
are  having  a  round  or  two  with  the  gloves ;  while  to  complete  the  variety 
of  recreations  eompatible  with  life  at  a  wool-shed,  a  selected  troupe  ore 
busy  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  that  building,  at  a  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy  and  a  faice,  with  which  they  intend,  the  veiy  next  rainy  day,  to 
astonish  the  population  of  Anabaneo. 

At  the  home-station  a  truce  to  labour's  "alarms"  is  proclumed 
except  in  the  case  and  person  of  Sir.  de  Vere.  So  far  is  he  from  pu- 
tioipation  in  the  general  holiday,  that  he  finds  the  store  thronged  witli 
shearers,  washers,  and  "  knock-about  men,"  who  being  let  loose,  think  it 
would  be  nice  to  go  and  bny  something  "  pour  passer  le  temps."  He 
therefive  grumbles  slightly  at  having  no  rest  like  other  people. 

"That's  silvery  fine," says  1&.  Jack  Bowles,  who,  seated  on  a  ease,  is 
smoking  a  large  meerschaum  and  mildly  regarding  all  things  ;  "  but  vhat 
have  you  got  to  do  when  we're  all  hard  at  icork  at  the  shed  ?  "  witb  an 
air  of  great  importance  and  responsibility. 

"That's  ri^t,  lb.  Bowles,"  chimes  in  one  of  the  shearers;  "stand  up 
for  the  shed.    I  never  see  a  young  gentleman  work  as  hard  as  yon  do." 

"Bosh  I  "  growls  De  Vero;  "as  if  anybody  couldn't  gallop  about  from 
the  shed  to  the  wash-pen,  and  carry  mess^es,  and  give  half  of  them  WTong  '- 
Why,  Mr.  Gordon  said  the  other  day,  he  should  have  to  take  you  off  snd 
put  on  a  Chinaman, — that  he  couldn't  make  more  mistakes." 

"  All  envy  and  malice,  and  t'other  thing,  De  Vers,  becaose  you 
think  I'm  rising  in  the  profession,"  rotnms  the  good-natured  Bowl^- 
"  tSi.  Gt^^on's  going  to  send  20,000  sheep,  after  shearing,  to  the  Lik  Lftk 
paddock,  and  he  said  I  should  go  in  charge." 

"  Charge  be  hanged !  "  laughs  De  Yere  (with  two  very  brif^t-pattemed 
Crimean  shirts,  one  in  each  hand,  which  he  offers  to  a  tall  young  sbstfer 
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hi  m^ectioo).  "  There's  a  well  tbere,  had  wbeceTer  either  of  (he  two  men, 
(j.'riioiii  Toa'U  have  ehargf,  gets  sick  or  mns  avay,  j'On'U  have  to  vork 
Ibe  whim  in  his  place,  till  uiother  maa'a  sent  ont,  if  it's  n  month." 

This  appalling  view  of  station  promotion  rather  startles  Mr.  Jack,  who 
applies  himself  to  his  meerschaam,  amid  the  ironical  eommtntt  of  the 
iiitrtn-  However,  not  easily  dftnnted  or  "  shut  np,"  according  to  the 
QLte  ftmiliar  station  phrase,  he  rejoins,  after  a  brief  interval  of  contem- 
plitioo,  "that  accidents  will  happen,  j'oa  know,  De  Vere,  my  boy — 
<ij'i'>;i>M  of  which  moral  sentiment,  I'll  come  and  help  yon  in  year  di;- 
foods  bosiness ;  and  then,  took  here,  if  you  get  ill  or  run  away,  I'll  have 
t  profetucn  to  Call  back  tipon."  This  is  held  to  be  a  Roland  of  Bafflcient 
piDgeaey  for  De  Vere's  Oliver.  Every  one  landed.  And  then  the  two 
youngsters  betook  themselves  to  a  hnmorons  pnffii^  of  the  miscellaneoos 
(intents  of  the  store:  tnlip-beds  of  goTgeooB  Crimean  shirts,  boots, 
h^iks,  tobacco,  canvas -slippers,  pocket-knives,  Epsom  salts,  pipes, 
{<ii'kl(«,  painkilleia,  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  pills,  sardines,  saddles, 
■bears  and  aanc^ ;  io  &ct  everything  which  every  kind  of  man  might 
wuit,  and  which  apparently  every  man  did  want,  for  large  and  varions 
«%re  the  purchases,  and  great  the  flow  of  convMsation.  Finally,  every- 
■Jiitig  vas  severely  and  accniately  debited  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  store 
wu  cleared  and  locked  up.  A  large  store  is  a  necessity  of  a  large  station ; 
not  by  any  means  beeaose  of  the  profit  npon  goods  sold,  but  it  obvionoly 
wonld  be  bad  economy  for  old  BiU,  the  shepherd,  or  Barney,  the  bullock- 
dfirer,  to  visit  the  next  township,  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  distant,  ae  tha 
cue  may  be,  every  time  the  farmer  wanted  a  pomid  of  tobacco,  or  the 
Utter  a  pair  of  boots.  They  might  possibly  obtain  these  necessaiy 
utidei  aa  good  in  qnalilj,  as  cheap  in  price.  Bat  there  are  wolves  in 
that  wood,  ofa,  my  weak  brothers  1  In  all  towns  dwells  one  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  Giant " — the  Oiant  On^ — ^red-eyed,  with  steel  muscles  and  iron 
cUvg;  once  in  these,  which  have  held  many  and  better  men  to  the 
death,  Barney  nor  Bill  eme^es,  save  pale,  fevered,  nerveless,  and  im- 
pecQuooB.  So  arose  ttie  station  store.  Barney  befits  himself  with 
boots  without  losing  his  feet;  Bill  fills  his  pocket  with  match-boxes 
and  smokes  the  pipe  of  sobrie^,  virtnoas  perforce  till  bis  carnival,  after 
Clearing. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  and  threatened  farther  broken  weather. 
Uaders  were  not  too  placid  with  the  shearers.  A  day  or  two  for  rest 
a  very  well,  hut  continnons  wet  weather  means  compnlsoiy  idleness, 
ud  {^oom  sneceedfl  repose ;  fi>r  not  (mly  are  all  hands  losing  time  and 
eaming  no  money,  but  they  are,  to  use  the  language  of  the  stable, 
"  eating  their  heads  off"  the  while.  The  rather  profuse  mess  and  general 
tipenditnre,  which  caused  little  reflection  when  they  were  earning  at  the 
nte  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  became  unpleasantly  suggestive,  now 
that  all  is  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in.  Hence  loud  and  deep  were 
the  anathemas  as  the  discontented  men  gazed  sadly  or  wrathfiilly  at  the 
misty  sky. 
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A  few  days'  showery  weather , having,  therefore,  veil  nigfa  driven  onr 
ehearoTs  to  deBperation,  oat  comes  the  aim  in  all  his  glory.  He  is  never 
far  away  or  very  hint  in  Riverioa.  AH  the  pens  are  filled  for  Hie  morrow ; 
Tery  soon  after  the  earliest  sunbeams  the  bell  sonnds  its  welcome  sum- 
mons, and  the  whole  force  tackles  to  the  work  with  an  ardour  proportioned 
to  the  delay,  every  man  working  as  if  for  the  ransom  of  bii  whole  family 
from  slavery.  How  men  work  spurred  tm  by  the  doable  excitement  of 
acquiring  social  reputation  and  making  money  rapidly  I  Not  an  instant 
is  lost;  not  a  nerve,  limb,  or  muscle  doing  less  than  Uie  hardest  task- 
master could  flog  out  of  a  slave.  Occasionally  you  sec  a  shearer,  after 
flnislung  his  sheep,  walk  quickly  out,  and  not  appearing  for  a  conple  of 
hoars,  or  perhaps  not  again  daring  the  day.  Do  not  put  him  down  as  a 
sln^ord ;  be  assured  that  he  has  tasked  nature  dangerously  hard,  and 
has  only  given  in  just  before  she  does.  Look  at  that  eileat  slight 
youngster,  with  a  bandage  round  his  swollen  wrist.  Every  "blow"  of 
the  shears  is  agony  to  htm,  yet  he  disdains  t«  give  in,  and  has  been 
working  "  in  distress "  for  hours.  The  pain  is  great,  as  yon  can 
see  by  the  flush  which  occasionally  Burges  across  his  brown  face,  jet 
he  goes  on  maniully  to  the  last  Eheop,  and  endures  to  the  very  verge  of 


[Diere  was  now  a  change  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  shed,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  day.  It  was  now  the  ding  of  the  desperate  fray, 
when  the  blood  of  the  fierce  animal  man  is  np,  when  mortaJ  blows  are 
esehaoged,  and  curses  float  upward  with  the  smoke  and  dust.  The 
ceaseless  clicking  of  the  Bbeora— the  stem  eomeatness  of  the  men,  toiling 
with  a  feverish  and  tireless  energy — the  constant  BucceHsiou  of  sheep 
■hom  and  let  go,  caught  and  commenced — the^  occasional  savage  oath 
or  passionate  gesture,  as  a  Bhecp  kicked  and  struggled  with  perveree 
delating  obstinacy — the  cuts  and  stabs,  with  attendant  effusion  of  blood, 
both  of  sheep  and  shearers— the  brief  decided  tones  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
repression  or  command — all  told  the  spectator  that  tragic  action  was 
introduced  into  the  performance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  minor  excitements 
of  sliearing  was  then  and  there  transacted.  Mr.  Gordon  had  more  than 
once  warned  a  dark  sullen-looldng  man  that  he  did  not  approve  of  his 
style  of  shearing.  He  was  temporarily  absent,  and  on  his  return 
found  the  same  man  about  to  let  go  a  sheep,  whose  appearance,  as  a 
shorn  wool-bearing  quadruped,  was  painful  and  discreditable  in  the 
extreme. 

"  Let  your  sheep  go,  my  man,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  somehow 
arrested  the  attention  of  nearly  all  the  shearers ;  "  but  don't  tronble  your- 
self to  oateh  another  I  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  delinquent,  sulkily. 

"  You  know  very  well  why  not  t  "  replied  Gordon,  walking  closely  op 
to  him,  and  looking  straight  at  him  with  eyes  that  began  to  ^tter, 
"You've  had  feir  warning;  you*ve  not  chosen  to  take  it.  Now  you 
can  go! " 
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'■  I  sap[M»e  yon'll  pay  a  mas  for  the  sheep  he's  shorn  ?  "  growlcil  out 
\he  rnffisu. 

"  Not  one  aliilliiig  until  after  shearing.  Yon  can  come  then  if  roa 
like,''  uiswereii  Mr.  Gordon,  vith  perfsct  distinctneBs. 

The  cowed  bnlly  looked  mfagalj  at  him ;  bnt  &e  tail  powerful  frame 
and  iteady  eye  vere  not  innting  for  personal  arbitration  of  the  matter  in 
bind.  He  pot  np  his  two  pairs  of  eheare,  pat  on  his  coat,  and  walked 
uDl  (rftbe  shed.  The  time  was  passed  when  Red  Bill  or  Terrible  Dick 
;nilEans  whom  a  sparse  labottr-market  rendered  nect'ssary  erils)  wonld 
hire  flung  down  his  shears  npon  the  floor  and  told  the  manager  that  if 

hi  didn't  like  that  Bhearing  he  conld  shear  his sheep  himself  and  bo 

bmged  to  him  ;  or,  on  refiisal  of  instant  payment,  would  have  proposed 
to  buy  his  shears  in  the  intestinea  of  his  employer  by  way  of  adjusting 
&i  balance  between  Capital  and  Labour.  Many  wild  talcs  are  told  of 
«a>i!-died  rows.  I  knew  of  one  squatter  stabbed  mortally  with  that  fatal 
mi  eonTenient  weapon,  a  shear-blade. 

The  man  thus  enrnmanly  dealt  with  could,  like  moiit  of  hiu  com- 
raiiess.  shear  very  well  if  he  took  puns.  Keeping  to  a  moderate  number 
.if  iheep,  his  irorkmanship  conld  be  good.  Dot  he  munt  needs  try  and 
kevp  np  with  Billy  May  or  Abraham  LawsoD,  who  can  shear  from  100  to 
130  sheep  per  day,  and  do  them  beautifully.  So  in  "  racing  "  he  works 
hastily  and  badly,  cuts  the  skin  of  his  luckless  sheep  nearly  as  often  aa 
the  wool,  and  leaves  wool  here  and  there  on  them,  grievous  and  exas- 
pecatmg  to  behold.  So  sentence  of  eipnision  goca  fortli  fully  against  him. 
HiTing  arr&yed  himself  for  the  road  he  makes  one  mora  e&brt  for  a  scttlo- 
c^tand  some  money  wherewith  to  pay  foi- board  and  lodging  on  the  roatl. 
Only  to  havo  a  mad  carouse  at  the  nearest  township,  however;  aft^^r 
"bich  he  will  tell  a  plausible  story  of  his  leaving  the  shed  on  account 
of  Mr.  Gordon's  temper,  and  avail  himpelf  of  the  usual  free  hoi^pitaliiy 
nr  tha  bosh  to  reach  another  shed.  Ho  addrc^'i^os  Mr.  Gordon  with  an 
tttetnpt  at  conciliation  and  deference. 

"It  seema  very  'ard,  sir,  as  a  man  can't  get  the  trifle  of  money  coming 
tn  him,  which  I've  worked  'ard  for." 

"II'b  very  hard  yon  won't  try  and  shear  decently,"  retorts  Mr,  Gordon 
by  no  means  conciliated.     "  Leave  the  shed  !  " 

Dl-eonditioned  rascal  as  he  is,  he  has  a  mate  or  travelling- companion 
ID  whose  breast  exists  some  rough  idea  of  fidelity.  He  now  takes  np 
t^£alogae. 

"I  suppose  if  Jim's  shearing  don't  suit,  mine  won't  either." 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  yon,"  answered  Mr.  Gordon,  as  calmly  as  if  he 
W  expected  the  speech ;  "  bat  of  conrse  you  can  go  too."  He  said  this 
vith  an  ur  of  etadied  nnconcem,  aa  if  he  would  rather  like  a  dozen  more 
men  to  knock  off  work.  The  two  men  walk  out ;  bat  the  epidemic  does 
not  sjHead;  and  several  take  the  lesson  home  and  meud  their  ways 
wcordin^y. 

The  weather  now  was  splenaid  ;  not  a  cloud  specked  tha  bright  blue 
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sk}'.  The  Bhearers  continue  to  irork  at  the  Game  eipreEH-tisin  pace  ; 
fifty  bales  of  wool  roll  eveij  day  from  the  wool-presses ;  as  fast  as  they 
reach  thai  number  they  are  loaded  upon  the  umneroos  drays  and 
waggons  which  hare  been  waiting  for  weeks.  Tall  brown  men  have  been 
recklessly  cntting  np  hides  for  the  last  fortnight,  wherewith  to  lash  the  bales 
securely.  It  is  considered  safer  practira  to  load  wool  as  soon  as  may  be  ; 
fifty  bales  represent  aboat  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  a  bnil^ng, 
however  secure,  should  a  fire  break  oat,  a  lew  hundred  bales  are  easily 
burned ;  but  once  on  the  dray,  this  much-dreaded  "  edas  remm  "  in  a 
dry  cotmtry  has  little  chance.  The  driver,  responsible  to  the  extent  of 
his  freight,  generally  sleeps  under  his  dray ;  hence  both  watchman  and 
insulation  are  provided. 

The  nnrelaxing  energy  with  which  the  work  was  pushed  at  this  stage 
was  exciting  and  contagious ;  at  or  before  daylight  every  sool  in  the  great 
establishment  was  up.  The  bonndarj'- riders  were  always  starting  off  fur 
a  twenty  or  thirty  mile  ride,  and  bringing  tens  of  thousands  of  sboep  to 
the  wa^-pen ;  at  that  huge  lavatory  there  was  splashing  and  soaking  all 
day  with  an  army  of  washers ;  not  a  moment  is  lost  from  daylight  till 
dark,  or  nsed  for  any  purpose  save  the  all-  engrossing  work  and  need^ 
food.  At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  luxurious  dreamless  sleep,  given  only  to 
those  whose  physical  powers  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  who  can 
bear  without  injury  the  daily  tension. 

Everything  and  everybody  were  in  splendid  working  order, — nothing 
out  of  gear.  Bapid  and  regular  as  a  steam-engine  the  great  host  of  toilers 
moved  onward  daily  ititb  a  march  which  promised  an  unusually  early 
completion.  Mr.  Gordon  was  not  in  high  spirit^, — for  so  cautions  and 
&r-secing  a  captain  rarely  felt  himself  so  independent  of  circnmstaQces  as 
to  indulge  in  that  reckless  mood— hut  much  satisfied  with  the  prc»pect. 
Whew  I  the  altemoon  darkens,  and  the  night  is  delivered  over  to  water- 
sponte  and  hurricanes,  as  it  appears.  Next  day  raw,  gusty,  with  chill 
heavy  showers,  drains  to  be  cut,  roofs  to  be  seen  to,  shorn  sheep  shivering, 
washers  all  playing  pitch -and- toss,  shearers  sulky ;  everybody  but  the  yoong 
gentlemen  wearing  a  most  injured  expression  of  countenance.  "  Looks  as 
it  it  wonld  rain  for  a  month,"  says  Ijong  Jack.  "If  we  hadn't  been 
delayed  might  have  had  the  shearing  over  by  this."  Beminded  that  there 
are  60,000  sheep  yet  remaining  to  be  shorn,  and  that  by  no  poesibillty 
could  they  have  been  finished.  Answers,  "  he  supposes  so,  always  the 
same,  everything  sure  to  go  a^n  the  poor  man."  The  weather  did 
not  clear  np.  Winter  seemed  to  have  taken  thonght,  and  determined 
to  show  even  this  land  of  eternal  summer  that  he  had  his  rights.  The 
shed  would  be  filled,  and  before  the  sheep  so  kept  dry  were  shorn, 
down  would  come  the  rain  again.  Not  a  fall  day's  shearing  for  ten  days. 
Then  the  clouds  disappeared  as  if  the  curtain  of  a  stage  had  been  rolled 
np,  and  lo  I  the  golden  sun  fervid  and  impatient  to  obhterate  the  track 
of  winter. 
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Steady  work  and  little  t&tli,  as  if  every  one  vas  aniioofl  to  make  np  for 
Uie  lost  time.  Bat  on  the  second  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  bell 
wmuled,  instead  of  the  nBud  cheerful  dub  at  the  sheep,  sTery  man  stood 
ulent  and  motionlees  in  his  plMa.  Some  one  uttered  the  words  "  roll 
cp  I  "  Then  the  aerenty  men  converged)  and  slowly,  bat  with  one  impolBe, 
Talked  op  to  the  end  of  the  shed  where  stood  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  concerted  action  of  any  body  of  men  bears  with  it  an  element  of 
power  which  eommanda  respect.  The  weapon  of  force  is  theirs,  it  is  at  their 
opticm  to  wield  it  with  or  without  mercy.  At  one  period  of  Australiau 
ajlomatioa  a  soperintendent  in  Mr.  Gordon's  position  might  hare  bad 
Rbod  gronnd  for  nneasineas.  Mr.  Jack  Bowles  saw  in  it  an  "  emeute  "  of 
*  dfmocrmtic  and  sanguinary  nature,  regretted  deeply  his  absent  revolver, 
bnt  drew  up  to  his  leader  prepared  to  die  by  his  aide.  That  oahn  oen- 
tntion  felt  no  each  Berions  misgivings.  He  knew  that  titere  had  been  dire 
gnmibliiig  among  the  shearers  in  eonsequesce  of  the  weather.  He  know 
that  there  were  malcontents  among  them.  He  ws8|n«paredforBomesortof 
demaitd  on  their  part,  and  had  conclnded  to  make  certain  concessions  of  a 
moderate  degree.  So  looking  cheerfully  at  the  men,  be  qoietly  awaited 
the  deputation.  As  they  neared  him  there  was  a  little  hesitation,  and 
then  three  delegates  came  to  the  front.  These  were  Old  Ben,  Abraham 
I^wson,  and  Billy  May.  Ben  Thornton  had  bees  selected  from  his  age 
mi  l<Hig  experience  of  the  rights  and  laws  of  tbe  craft.  He  was  a  weather- 
beaten,  wify  old  Englishman,  whose  face  and  accent,  darkened  as  tbe 
fanner  was  by  the  Australian  summers  of  half  a  century,  still  retained  the 
timee  of  fais  native  Devonshire.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  shorn  for 
forty  years,  and  as  regularly  "  kuoeked-down "  (or  spent  in  a  single 
defaaoch)  his  shearing-money.  Lawson  represented  tbe  small  fixe- 
boldets,  being  a  steady,  shrewd  fellow,  and  one  of  the  fastest  shearers. 
Billy  Ma;  stood  for  Uie  fashion  and  "talent,"  being  the  "Ringer,"  or 
fattest  ahearer  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  as  such  tmly  admirable  and 


"  Well  now,  men,"  quoth  Mr.  Gordon,  cheerily  meeting  matters  half- 
way, "  what's  it  all  about  ?  "  The  younger  delegate  looked  at  old  Ben, 
«bo,  now  that  it  "  was  demanded  of  him  to  speak  the  truth,"  or  such 
dilation  thereof  aa  might  seem  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
shed,  found  a  difficulty  like  many  wiser  men  about  his  exordium. 

"  Well,  Master  Gbrdon,"  at  length  be  broke  forth,  "  look'ee  here, 
tir.  The  weather's  been  awfnl  bad,  and  clean  agin  shearing.  We've 
not  been  earning  our  grab,  and " 

"  80  it  has,"  answered  the  manager,  "  so  it  has ;  but  can  I  help  the 
■eather  ?  I'm  as  anxjoas  as  you  are  to  have  the  shearing  over  quickly. 
We're  both  of  one  mind  about  Uiat,  eh  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right  enough,  sir,"  struck  in  Abraham  Lawson ;  who  felt 
that  Ben  was  getting  tbe  worst  of  tbe  argument,  and  was  moreover  far  less 
fluent  than  nsnal,  probably  from  being  deprived  of  tbe  aid  of  the  customary 
eipletivee :  "  but  we're  come  to  say  this,  sir ;  that  the  season's  turned  out 
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Tsry  wet  indeed ;  we've  had  a  deal  of  broken  time,  and  tiie  men  feel  it 
very  bard  to  be  paying  for  a  lot  of  rations,  and  hanllj  earning  auything- 
We're  sbearing  tbe  ebeep  vei?  close  and  dean.  Yon  won't  have  'em  done 
no  otberways.  Not  like  some  sbeds  wbere  a  man  can  '  mn '  a  bit  and 
make  np  for  lost  time.  Now  we've  all  come  to  think  tliis,  sir,  that  if 
we're  to  go  on  shearing  the  Bheep  well,  and  to  stick  to  them,  and  get  them 
done  before  the  dast  and  grass-seed  come  in,  that  yoa  oi^bt  to  make  hb 
Rome  allowance.  We  know  we've  agreed  for  so  mach  a  hnndred,  and  all 
that.  Still  as  the  seaBon's  tamed  bo  ont-and-oat  bad,  we  hope  yoii*Il 
consider  it  and  make  it  np  to  us  somehow." 

"  Never  knew  a  worse  year,"  corroborated  Billy'May,  who  thonght  it 
indispensable  to  say  something ;  "  haven't  made  enough,  myself,  to  pay 
the  cook." 

This  was  not  strictly  true,  at  any  rate,  as  to  Master  Billy'i  own 
earnings;  he  being  snch  a  remarkably  faet  shearer  (and  good  withal), 
that  he  had  always  a  respectable  sum  credited  to  him  for  his  day's  work, 
even  when  many  of  the  slower  men  came  off  short  enough. 

However,  enough  bad  been  said  to  make  Mr.  Gonlon  fully  compreheDt] 
the  case.  The  men  were  dissatisfied.  They  had  come  in  a  ronndabonf 
way  to  the  conclusion  that  some  pecuniary  concession,  not  mentioned  in 
their  bond,  sbonld  come  from  the  side  of  capital  to  that  of  labour. 
Whether  wages,  interest  of  capital,  share  of  profits,  reserve  fund,  they 
knew  not  nor  cared.  This  was  their  stand.  And  being  Bnglishmen  they 
intended  to  abide  by  it. 

The  manager  had  considered  the  situation  before  it  actually  arone. 
He  now  rapidly  took  in  the  remaining  points  of  debate.  The  shearers 
had  signed  a  specific  agreement  for  a  stipulated  rate  of  payment, 
irrespective  of  tbe  woatbcr.  By  tbe  letter  of  the  law,  they  had  no  case. 
Whether  they  made  Uttlo  or  much  profit,  was  not  his  affair.  But  he  was 
a  just  and  kindly  man,  as  well  as  reasonably  poUtic.  They  had  shorn 
well,  and  the  weather  had  been  disconraging.  He  knew  too,  that  an 
abrupt  denial  might  cause  a  passive  mutiny,  if  not  a  strike.  If  they 
set  themselves  to  thwart  him,  it  was  in  their  power  to  shear  badly,  to 
shear  slowly,  and  to  force  him  to  diEcharge  many  of  them.  He  might 
have  them  fined,  perhaps  imprisoned  by  the  police-court.  Meaa- 
whilo  how  could  shearing  go  on  ?  Dnst  and  grass-seeds  would  soon 
be  upon  them.  He  resolved  on  a  compromise,  and  spoke  ont  at  once 
in  a  firm  and  decided  tone  as  the  men  gathered  ap  yet  more  elosely 
aronnd  bim. 

"  Look  hero,  all  of  yon ;  you  know  very  well  that  I'm  not  bound  to 
find  you  in  fine  weather.  Still  I  am  aware  that  the  season  has  been 
against  you ;  you  have  shorn  pretty  well,  so  far,  though  I've  had  to  moke 
'  examples,  and  am  quite  ready  to  make  more.  What  I  am  willing  to  do, 
is  this :  to  every  man  who  works  on  till  the  finish  and  shears  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  will  make  a  fair  allowance  in  the  ration  accoimt.  That 
is,  I  will  make  no  chwge  for  the  beef.    Does  that  suit  you  ?  "     There 
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n^  a  ehanu  of  "  All  right  air,  we're  satiBfied."     "  Mr.  Gordon  always 
iiri  tho  &ir  thing,"   &c.     And  work  was   immedlfttely  resumed  with 

Tbe  tleA  of  the  weather,  too  gracious  even  in  these  regioiiB  as  far  u 
•Jn  ibseoee  of  rsin  is  concerned,  waB  Bteadil;  propitions.  Cloadlese  skies 
mi  t  gradually  ascending  thermometer  alone  were  the  signs  that  spring 
ns  changing  into  summer.  Tbe  splendid  herhaf;e  ripened  and  dried ; 
{•tdue  of  bare  earth  began  to  be  discernible  amid  the  late  thick-sworded 
[adores,  dost  to  rise  and  clond-pillarB  of  sand  to  float  and  eddy, — the 
JMert  genii  of  the  Arab.  But  the  work  went  on  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
Dotpscing  the  fnat-eoming  sommer ;  and  before  any  eerioua  diustera 
iioie,  the  last  flock  was  "  on  the  battens,"  and,  amid  ironical  con- 
pitolitioos,  the  "  cobbler,"  or  last  abeep  was  seized,  and  stripped  of  his 
Kixi  dense  and  difficalt  fleece.  In  ten  minntes  the  vast  wool-shed, 
'itih  echoing  with  the  ceaEeless  click  of  the  shears,  the  jests,  the  Bangs, 
'■!«  oitln  of  Uie  mde  congregation,  was  silent  and  deserted.  The  floors 
vf»  swept,  the  pens  closed,  the  sheep  on  their  way  to  a  distant  ^iddock. 
y<it  t  sonl  remains  abont  the  building  but  the  pressen,  who  stay  to  work 
It  the  rapidly  lessening  piles  of  fleeces  in  the  bins,  or  a  meditntiTe 
UiOiEter  who  sits  musing  on  a  wool-bale,  absorbed  in  a  ealcolation  as  to 
i^hvQ  his  load  will  bo  made  np. 

It  is  snndown,  a  rather  later  time  of  closing  than  usual,  bat  rendered 
L,tise*zj  by  the  possibilil;  of  the  "grand  finnlo."  The  yonngor  men 
ttc^p  over  to  the  hut,  larking  like  Bchoolbors.  Abraham  Lawson  throws 
1  poneho  over  hie  broad  sbonlders,  lights  bis  pipe,  and  strides  along, 
Unerii^  above  the  rest,  erect  and  stately  as  a  gnardsman*  Considerably 
m(.re  m  than  yoo  or  I,  reader,  would  have  been,  hod  we  shorn  180  sheep, 
a.<;  be  has  done  to-day.  Billy  Jiit^y  has  shorn  142,  and  he  puts  bis  band 
oa  the  fire-feet  paling  fence  of  the  yard  and  vanJts  over  it  like  a  deer, 
ineparatory  to  a  swim  in  tbe  creek.  At  dinner  yon  will  sse  them  all 
inth  fresh  Crimeons  and  Jersej-s,  clean,  comfortable,  and  in  grand 
'^irita.  Next  morning  is  settling-day.  Tbe  book-keeping  departaieut  at 
^inhanco  being  severely  correct,  all  is  in  readmess.  Each  man's  tally  or 
aamber  of  sheep  shorn  has  been  entered  daily  to  bis  credit.  His  private 
tcil  personal  investments  at  tbe  store  have  been  as  daly  debited.  The 
ebcaren,  as  a  corporation,  have  been  charged  with  the  multi&riona 
items  of  their  rather  copious  mess-bill.  This  smn  total  is  divided  by  the 
nnmber  of  the  shearers,  the  extract  being  the  amount  for  which  each  man 
in  liable.  This  sum  varies  in  its  weekly  proportion  at  different  sheds. 
With  an  eEtravagont  cook,  or  cooka,  the  weekly  bill  is  often  aisxnung. 
When  the  men  and  their  functionary  study  economy  it  may  be  kept 
very  reasonably  low. 

The  men  have  been  sitting  or  standing  about  the  office  for  balf-an-honr 
whea  Mr.  Jack  Bowles  msheB  out,  and  shouts  "  William  May."  That 
yom^  person,  excessively  clean,  attired  in  a  quiet  tweed  suit,  with  his  hair 
nt  rery  correctly  short,  advances  with  an  air  of  calm  intrepidity,  and 
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taem  Mr.  Oordon,  now  uated  at  a  long  table,  wearing  a  judicial  dzpreS' 
Bion  of  connteiianoe. 

"  Well,  May  I  here's  your  acootint  :— 

So  many  aheap,  at  £1  per  100 £ 

Cook,  80  tDuty  weeks  £ 

Sheanog  store  Bcconnt £ 

FriTate  Wore  accoont _. £ 


"  la  the  tally  of  your  aheep  right  ?  Oh  I  I  doreaay  it's  all  right, 
Mr.  Oordon.     I  made  it  bo  and  90  ;  aboat  ten  leaa." 

"  Well,  well  I  oars  ia  correct,  no  donbt.  Now  I  want  to  make  up  a 
good  snbacriptioD  for  the  hospital  thia  year.  How  mach  will  yon  give  ? 
you've  done  pretty  well,  I  think." 

"  Pnt  me  down  a  pound,  air." 

"  Very  well,  that's  fair  enoagh ;  if  every  one  gives  what  "they  can 
oflbrd,  yon  men  will  always  have  a  place  to  go  to  when  yon're  hurt  or  laid 
up.  So  I  pat  yonr  name  down,  and  yon'll  see  it  in  the  pnbliahed  list. 
Now  about  the  shearing.  May.  I  consider  that  you've  done  yonr  work 
very  well,  and  behaved  very  well  all  throogh.  You're  a  fast  shearer,  but 
yon  shear  closely,  and  don't  knock  yonr  sheep  about.  I  therefore  do  not 
charge  you  for  any  part  of  your  meat-bill,  and  I  pay  yon  at  the  rate  of  half- 
a-crown  a  hundred  for  all  yonr  sheep,  over  and  above  yonr  agreement.  Will 
that  do?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  and  I'm  much  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Oordon." 

"  Well,  good- by.  May  !  always  call  when  you're  passing,  and  if  any 
work  is  going  on  you'll  get  yonr  share.  Here's  yonr  cheque.  Send  in 
LawBon."  Exit  May,  in  high  spirits,  having  cleared  aboat  three  pounds 
per  week,  during  the  whole  term  of  shearing,  and  having  hved  a  far  from 
unpleasant  life,  indeed  akin  to  that  of  a  fighting  oock,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  that  period. 

LawBon'a  interview  may  be  described  as  having  very  similar  results. 
He,  also,  was  a  firet-class  shearer,  though  not  so  artistic  as  the  giA^ 
Billy.  Jack  Windsor's  saucy  blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  be  retnmed 
to  his  companions,  and  incontinently  leaped  on  the  back  of  his  wild  eyed 
colt.  After  these  three  worthies  came  a  shearer  named  Jacks ;  he  belonged 
to  quite  a  different  class ;  he  could  shear  very  well  if  be  pleased,  but  had 
a  rooted  disbelief  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  a  fixed  determin*- 
tion  to  shear  as  many  sheep  aa  he  conid  get  the  manager  to  pass.  By 
dint  df  close  watching,  constant  reprimand,  and  occasional  "raddhng 
(marking  badly-sbom  sheep  and  refusing  to  count  them),  Mr.  Oordon  bsd 
managed  to  tone  him  down  to  average  respectability  of  execution ;  still 
he  was  always  uneasily  aware  that  whenever  his  eye  was  not  npon  hioi, 
Jackson  was  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do  with  might  and  main.  S^ 
had,  indeed,  kept  him  on  from  sheer  necessity,  but  he  intended  none  the 
less  to  mark  Ms  opinion  of  him. 
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"  C<nio  in,  Jackson !    yonr  tally  is  so-and-so.     Is  that  right  ?  " 

Jackson. — "  I  suppose  so." 

"  Cook  and  store  ac«ODi)t,  so  mQch ;  sHearisg  acconnt  so  much." 

Jicksott. — "  And  a  good  deal  too." 

"That  is  jonr  affair,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  stemly  enough.  "  Now  look 
iiK :  joa're  in  my  opinion  a  bad  shearer  and  a  bad  man.  Yoa  have 
pT^a  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  should  haxe  lucked  yon  out  of  the 
■iui  weeks  ago,  if  I  had  not  been  short  of  men  ;  I  shall  make  a  differ- 
f  3ce  between  yoa  and  men  who  have  tried  to  do  their  best ;  I  make  yon 
BO  aQowBtiee  of  any  sort ;  I  pay  yon  by  the  strict  agreement ;  there's 
par  cheque.     Go  ! " 

Jackson  goes  out  vith  a  very  black  countenance.  He  mutters  with 
1  nriy  oath  that  if  "  he'd  known  how  he  was  going  to  be  serred  he'd 
ba'  '  blocked '  'em  a  little  more."  He  is  pretty  well  beheved  to  have 
l««n  served  right,  and  he  secures  no  sympathy  vhaterer.  Working- 
nufi  of  'all  classes  are  shrewd  and  &ir  jndges  generally.  If  an  employer 
does  bis  best  to  mete  ont  justice  he  is  always  appreciated  and  supported 
Ij  the  majority.  These  few  instances  will  serve  as  a  description  of  the 
vhole  pFooesa  of  settling  with  the  shearen.  The  horses  have  all  been 
got  in.  Qreat  catching  and  saddling-np  has  taken  place  all  the  mommg. 
Bt  the  afternoon  the  whole  party  are  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  :  some, 
like  Abraluun  Lawson  and  his  frieodB,  to  sheds  "  higher  up,"  in  a  colder 
tEmite,  where  shearing  necessarily  commences  later.  From  these  they 
rH  pass  to  others,  until  the  last  sheep  in  the  mountain  runs  are  shorn. 
Then  those  who  have  not  {arms  of  their  own  betake  themselves  to  reaping. 
Mj  May  and  Jack  Windsor  are  quite  as  ready  to  back  themselves  against 
lime  in  the  wheat-field  as  on  the  shearing-floor.  Harvest  over,  they  find 
tbeir  pockets  inconveniently  fidl,  so  they  oommence  to  visit  their  friends 
ind  repay  themselves  for  their  toils  by  a  tolerably  liberal  allowance  of  rest 
ud  recreation. 

Old  Ben  and  a  few  choice  specimens  of  the  olden  time  get  no  further 
then  the  nearest  public-house.  Their  cheques  are  handed  to  the  landlord 
and  a  "  stupendoiiB  and  terrible  spree  "  sets  in.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
he  informs  them  that  they  have  received  liqnor  to  the  amount  of  their 
cbeqoes — something  over  a  hundred  poands—save  the  mark  1  They 
meekly  acquiesce,  as  is  their  custom.  The  landlord  gencrouely  presents 
them  with  a  glass  of  grog  each,  and  they  take  the  road  for  the  next  wool- 
shed. 

The  flhearers  being  despatched,  the  sheep-washers,  a  smaller  and  less 
ngarded  force,  file  up.  They  number  some  forty  men.  Nothing  more 
than  fair  bodily  strength,  willingness  and  obedience  being  required  in  their 
case,  they  are  more  easy  to  get  and  to  replace  than  shearers.  They 
are  a  varied  and  motley  lot.  That  powerM  and  rather  handsome  man 
a  a  New  Yorker,  of  Irish  parentage.  Next  to  him  is  a  slight,  neat,  qniet 
iodividnaL  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  line  regiment.  The  lad  in  the  rear 
was  a  SaDdhnrst  cadet.    Then  came  two  navvies  and  a  New  Zealander.  fiv 
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Cbinamen,  a  Frenchman,  iva  Germane,  Tin  Fot,  Jerry,  and  'Wal]al>y — 
three  aboriginal  blacks.  There  ore  no  invidioas  dlBtindiona  as  to  ctLBt& 
colour,  or  nationality.  Every  one  is  a  man  and  a  brother  at  sbeep 
washing.  Wage,  one  ponnd  per  week ;  wood,  water,  tents,  and  fooc 
'*  a  la  discretion. "  Their  accounts  are  simple :  so  many  weeks,  so  inanj 
pounds  ;  store  account,  so  much  ;  hospital  ?  well,  five  shillings ;  cheque, 
good-moming. 

The  wool'pressera,  the  fleece -rollers,  the  fleece-pickera,  the  yardsznen, 
the  washers'  cooks,  the  hat  cooks,  the  spare  shepherds ;  all  these  and  n 
few  other  supernumeraries  inevitable  at  eheaiing-time,  having  been  paid  ofl' 
the  snow-storm  of  cheques  which  has  been  flattering  all  day  comes  to  an 
end.  Kr.  Gordon  and  the  remainii^  "  sous-ofBciers "  go  to  rest  thai 
night  with  much  of  the  mental  strain  removed  which  has  been  teUing  oa 
every  waking  moment  for  the  last  two  months. 

The  long  train  of  drays  and  wagons,  with  loads  varying  irtaa  twenty 
to  forty-five  baloB,  has  been  moving  off  in  detachments  since  the  com- 
mencement. In  a  day  or  two  the  last  of  them  will  have  rolled  heavily 
away.  The  1,'400  bales,  averaging  three  and  a  half  hundredwmght,  are 
distributed,  slow  journeying,  along  the  road,  which  they  mark  from  a&r, 
standing  huge  and  colomuar  hk&  guide  tumuli,  from  Anabaneo  to  the 
waters  of  the  Murray.  Between  the  two  points  there  is  neither  a  hill  nor 
a  stone.  All  is  the  vast  monotonous  sea  of  plain — at  this  season  a 
prairie -meadow  exuberant  of  vegetation ;  in  the  late  summer,  or  in  the 
occasional  and  dreaded  phenomenon  of  a  diy  winter,  dusty,  and  herbless 
as  a  brickfield,  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Silenoe  falls  on  the  plains  and  waters  of  Anabanco  for  the  next  six 
months.  The  wool-shed,  the  wash-pen,  and  all  the  huts  eonneeted  with 
titem,  are  lone  and  voiceless  as  caravanserais  in  a  ciiy  of  the  plagne. 
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Ii  wu  in  th«  spring  of  the  year  that,  sfler  haviiig  speat  Bome  montha  in 
CfinUrtinopla,  and  thoronghlj  explored  eveiTthing  of  intereet  appertaining 
to  ils  ne^iboorhood,  we  decided  on  making  ftn  expedition  to  Bronasft,  not 
inlwiding  to  penetrate  farther  than  that  town  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Uinor.  The  joorne;  was  made  per  B^amer  is  fire  faonra  from  Conrtan- 
tino^  to  Mondaniah.  a  siDaH  port  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Jbnaom ;  and  thence  another  five  hoars  on  horseback,  throng  a  most 
boutifiil  coonb;,  brought  ne  to  Bronssa,  lying  snngly  nestled  unongst 
pidens  at  t^e  foot  of  Olympus,  the  distant  views  of  the  snow-clad 
nMmtain,  as  yon  emeige  into  the  plain  of  Bronssa,  being  more  beantifiil 
than  I  eau  find  words  to  describe.  We  foond  comfortable,  bnt  not 
hmuioos,  qnarters  at  the  Hotel  dn  Uont  Olympe.  It  is  situated  on  a 
height  oT^looking  the  plain  of  Bronssa,  always  beantifdl,  and  in  early 
suBoaer  espMually  so,  the  mnlbetxy-trees,  which  form  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landae^e,  being  in  full  leaf,  and  the  whole  plain  a  perfect  sea 
of  Terdnre. 

I  will  not  weaiy  the  reader  by  attempting  to  give  any  description  of 
Bronssa,  its  beantLfol  mosques,  the  thoronghly  Oriental  obaracteristics  of 
ill  boildings  and  inhabitants,  the  marveUons  Inxnrionce  of  its  vegetation, 
the  foiaBta  of  magnificent  chestnuts,  planes,  and  cypressas  witji  which 
Us  plain,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  Olympns,  are  clothed ;  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  the  valne  of  its  mineral  waters,  rushing  out  at  boiling-point 
bom  the  rocks ;  nor,  Uumgh  I  feel  stnrely  tempted  to  do  so,  wtlt  I  dwell 
oa  our  ascent  of  Uonnt  Olympus  (the  height  of  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  6,000  to  10,000  feet),  and  the  glorious  and  magnificent 
suDrise  wbiA  we  witnessed  from  the  snmmit :  all  these  details,  as  well 
as  many  otiien,  having  been  too  often  already  described.  I  conned,  how 
ever,  leave  it  witiiout  meoUoning  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
fiiilisli  Consul,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  our  intwtion  to  extend  our 
joumsy  into  the  country,  than  he  first  endeavoured  to  persmule  us  to 
absndcoi  it,  on  the  seore  of  the  depredations  that  had  been  lately  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  of  unwary  travellers  by  the  bands  ot  brigands, 
headed  l^  the  fimnidable  chiefs,  Manoli  and  Lefteri ;  and,  finding  this  to 
be  OBelsB,  placed  his  services  at  our  disposal,  to  expedite  onr  departure, 
and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  risks  of  onr  contemplated  visit 
toNieea. 

Onr  ohject  was  to  travel  to  Yalova,  a  small  village  on  the  Oulf  of 
Ismid,  ahout  120  miles  from  BronBSB-7~no  great  distance,  it  is  true, 
tboo^  ve  were  three  days  in  accomplishing  it,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
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the  roads,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  neelesB  to  travel  faster  than  onr 
Inggage,  all  of  vhich  had  to  be  carried  on  ponies.  As  we  left  the  last 
hotel  behind  ns  at  Brooasa,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  finoBD,  which, 
on  being  presented  to  the  madir,  or  head  man  of  any  village,  wonld  oblige 
him  to  supply  ns  wkh  food  and  lodging,  even  though  to  get  this  last 
it  might  be  necessary  to  eject  &om  their  dwellings  the  nnfortmiate 
inhabitants. 

The  firman,  by  the  aid  of  the  Consul,  was  ftmished  to  ns  withoat  any 
difficol^,  as  well  as  two  zaptiers  or  gaards,  who,  though  armed  to  the 
tooth,  carried  weapons  of  snch  an  antiquated  sort  that  I  am  afraid,  had 
their  services  been  required,  they  would  have  proved  more  ornamental 
than  available.  Our  tronbtes  wert  stonewhat  angmented  by  tiie  bet  that 
the  houses  are  at  that  time  of  the  year  filled  with  nlkworms,  ^lieh  are 
not  only  very  disagreeable  neighbours  of  themselves,  bnt  which  the 
natives,  out  of  dread  of  their  snffering  from  "the  evil  eye,"  ^rill  allov 
no  one  to  approach. 

On  the  second  day  we  reached  Nicen,  when  one  of  the  ladies  of  our 
party  showed  such  evident  signs  of  eihanation,  that,  to  save  her  another 
long  day's  ride,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  brigands,  who,  we  were  informed, 
mastered  in  force  along  tiie  road,  we  decided  <m  sending  on  our  horses  and 
crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat  to  Bazarkeni,  which,  we  were  assured  by  the 
natives,  we  could  not  tui  to  reach  in  six  hours,  even  though  we  had  to  row 
the  whole  way.  The  tranBittooktwentyhours,  however,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wisdom  of  oar  dragoman,  who  had  lackily  bethoogfat  him  of  bringing 
the  remains  of  a  chicken,  we  should  have  had  no  food ;  all  oar  eloqaenee 
having  failed  in  persuading  the  boatmen  to  approach  any  of  the  villages  on 
the  bank,  as  they  stud  they  were  a&aid  of  the  boat  being  fired  into  by  the 
brigands.  To  say  the  troth,  however,  I  felt  very  moch  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  not  themselves  brigands ;  and  as  night  came  on,  the  intense  quiet 
and  loueUness  of  the  place,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  we  had  only 
one  revolver  wherewith  to  defend  onrBelvea  in  case  of  attack,  and  thst 
these  men  had  jost  told  us  they  had  lately  been  released  from  tmprisan- 
ment  for  having  given  the  brigands  a  passage  in  the  very  boat  we  were 
in,  had  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  was  much  too  nervous  to  close 
my  eyes,  and  felt  almost  angry  with  my  fellow-travellers  for  slnmbering 
so  peacefully  around  me.  Most  thankfal  was  I  to  arrive  next  moming 
at  the  very  reHpectable  farmhouse  of  Bazarkeui,  where,  after  eqjoying 
under  the  trees  a  most  excellent  breakfast,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  boat, 
mounted  our  horses,  and  the  afWmoon  of  the  same  day  arrived,  after  an 
intensely  hot  ride,  at  Yalova,  where  we  thought  we  might  safialy  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  left  all  danger  behind ;  but,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  Yalova  was  after  all  to  prove  the  field  of  my  first,  and,  as  I 
hope,  last  enconnter  with  brigands. 

We  had  accepted  the  invitation  thither  of  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difBcoltiee  by  which  he  was  sarronnded,  had 
for  some  years  been  trying  to  develop  the  lesoaroes  of  a  very  large  estate, 
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tOMJgtiitg.  aa  I  imdeistoad,  of  about  17,000  acres.  He  had  for  this  pnr- 
pow,  at  nry  great  expetue,  imported  tome  of  the  lateit  spedmens  of 
i^nealtonl  maclimeiy,  and  had  ertablialied  a  good  many  Scotchmen  on 
tita  &rm  ;  in  &ct,  YftloTB  at  that  time  might  be  looked  npon  &S  a 
Bodd  fum,  and  the  indebtigabia  and  perBevering  efforts  of  our  host,  in 
thna  endeaTDozing  to  snppl;  s  want  mort  urgently  felt  in  Turkey,  were 
deserving  of  all  ivaise. 

The  boose  which  Mr.  B occupied  on  hia  urtTal  at  Yalo^  stood 

in  the  TaD^,  Barroonded  by  a  village ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the 
efleett  of  the  malaria,  rery  deadly  in  the  melon -season,  and  in  order  to 
be  in  a  positioQ  from  which  ho  could  command  a  new  of  the  works 
he  had  nnderiaken,  he  built  a  most  comfortable  house  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  oTerlookiug  the  Sea  of  Uarmora  and  the  Gulf  of  Ismid ;  there 
n>,  howerer,  one  great  disadrantage  in  the  site  he  had  chosen,  in  that 
it  waa  ytrrj  isolated,  bo  that  attack  ensuing,  any  succour  from  without 
wu  hardly  pOBBible. 

Hy  fellow'travelleTa,  after  having  spent  a  week  at  Yalova,  making 
daily  exenrsionB  in  the  neighbonrhood,  enjoying  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain and  woodland  acenery,  which,  tat  its  wildneas  and  solitude  I  have 
nner  Been  snrpaflsed,  returned  to  Conetantinople.  I,  however,  being  most 
■nzionB  to  complete  smne  sketches  which  I  had  commenced,  most  readily 
accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  ISx.  B to  remain  a  few  days  longer. 

The  day  after  the  departnre  of  our  friende  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 

nxna  after  dinner,  with  Hr.  and  Urs.  8 ,  tbbking  of  anything  in  the 

mold  bat  brigands,  and  talking  over  the  delightful  ride  we  had  had  that  day, 
vhen,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  our  conversation  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  tb«  moat  violent  screams  proceeding  from  downstairs. 

The  eanee  of  Uiis  was  immediately  made  manifest  by  the  English 
maid  rusluDg  breathlem  into  the  room,  saying  that  there  were  robbers 
trying  to  break  into  the  house.  This  did  not,  however,  much  disturb  the 
equanimify  of  my  host,  who  nevertheless  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  It  tamed  out  to  be  a  &r  more  serious  affair  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  soon  returned,  bringing  with  bim  his  cavass,  Bairam,  and 
we  saw  tbem,  after  a  good  deal  of  whispering  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
examining  and  loading  their  arms.  In  the  meantime  the  knocking  and 
cltmoaring  at  the  back-door  became  every  moment  more  violent,  and  there 
waa  no  longer  any  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  maid's  story  ;  - 
lor  it  waa  evident  that  the  brigands,  whom  I  had,  to  my  great  joy,  sncceeded 
in  avoiding  daring  our  travels,  were  at  last  upon  us. 

Oar  defenders,  having  completed  their  preparations,  and  entreated  of 
us  on  no  accoont  to  think  of  leaving  the  drawing-room,  as  our  only  chance 
of  safety  depended  upon  their  being  left  absolutely  unencumbered,  went 
downBtaire  to  meet  their  assailants.  Their  injunctions,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  were  needless,  as,  &r  from  having  tite  slightest  idea  of  facing 

the  enemy,  I  was  perfectly  paralysed  with  fright.     Urs.  8 ,  how- 

arer,  after  a  little  while,  the  thundering  at  the  door  having  ceas' ' 
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rushed  downstairs,  deckring  ilie  would  shue  lier  husbuid's  £ite,  vfast- 
ever  thftt  might  he.  Throughont  ail  the  sabseqi^i^  eTsnU  of  this 
dreadful  night,  this  was  to  me  perhaps  the  most  itjatg  moment  of  all ; 
waiting  In  breathless  expectation  of  hearing  the  first  #h9t  fired,  nod  feeUng 

th&t  if  anything  happened  to  Mr.  6 we  two  wolnen  wonld.  be  left 

entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  mffiaos  disappoiated'  in  the  hope  of 
plunder,  and  infuriated  bj  a  resistance  which  I  felt  beforehand  mnst  be 
naeless,  there  being  only  two  agtunst  a  hand  (rf  sixteen  well-armed  men. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  immense  relief  when  Hrs,  8—~  reappeared  with 
the  news  that  her  huabaud,  finding  that  the  door  was  not  snfBoiently  strong 
to  resist  their  battering  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  drive  them  away 
by  firing  from  the  window,  bad  decided  on  making  no  forthor  resistance. 
He  accordingly  had  admitted  them,  and  it  was  a  mercy  that  he  ^d  so,  for 
we  snbseqnently  discovered  that  a  train  of  gunpowder  had  been  lud,  and 
all  preparations  made  to  blow  open  the  door  and  commit  the  honse  to  the 
flames. 

Urs.   B said  that  the    brigands  were   sitting  in  the    kitchen 

talking  to  her  hnsband,  and  that,  on  her  appearing  at  the  door,  one  of 
them  had  told  her  not  to  be  frightened,  bh,  no  leeistaoce  having  been 
offered,  they  did  not  intend  to  take  anybody's  life;  tbeir  only  olyeet 
being  to  obtain  some  money,  of  which  they  were  very  mnch  in  want. 
She  did  not  again  go  downstairs,  her  hnsband  havii^  deaind  her  on 
no  account  to  do  so;  and  until  the  latter  appeared,  two  honrs  after- 
wards,  we  were  entirely  dependent  for  information  as  to  what  was  takii^ 
place  on  the  cook,  a  Greek,  who,  the  moment  the  house  was  attacked,  had 
fled  from  the  kitchen,  and  taken  refoge  upsturs  among  ns  women.  This 
man  was  so  terrified  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficnlty  in  persiuding  him 
to  go  downstturs  and  listen  to  the  parley  going  on,  which  he,  qveaking 
Tnrkish,  conld  alone  understand.  In  this,  however,  we  socceeded  at  last, 
he  having  first  taken  the  precaution  of  divesting  himself  of  his  boots. 
He  informed  us  that  they  were  bargaining  for  a  sum  of  money. 

The  talking  was  very  load  and  faigcj,  and  we  were  anticipating  the 
worst,  when  agun  there  was  a  lull,  and  the  cook  told  ns  they  were  at 
supper.  This  news  re-assured  us  greatij,  as  we  hoped  it  was  a  sign  that 
they  had  come  to  some  arrangement,  and  that  they  were  feasting  and 
carousing  preparatoiy  to  leaving  the  place.     Bnt,  alas,  oor  hopes  were 

doomed  to  disappointment,  as  presently  Mr.  8 appeared,  in  tattered 

garments,  to  tell  us  that,  although  he  had  done  all  be  could  to  prevent 
them  from  molesting  ns,  the  brigands,  beii^  entirely  masters  of  the  fdtna- 
Hon,  insisted  upon  searching  the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  would  find  concealed  in  it  an  iron  safe  full  of  money. 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  we  heard  the  tmmp 
of  their  steps  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  we  found  ourselves  &ee  to  face 
with  Uiese  miscreants ;  five  or  six  of  them  rushing  into  the  room,  whilst 
oae  remained  on  guard  at  the  door,  and  some  in  the  passage,  to  pmeai 
the  possibility  of  oni  escaping. 
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In  the  meantime  my  courage  had  riBcn  with  the  demand  made  upon  it, 
^d  I  was  calm  enoagh  to  examine  with  great  corioBtt;  oor  anwelcome 
Tigitora.  They  were  drcBBed  in  the  costume  of  the  conntry,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  with  their  guns  slang  over  their  shotiiders,  and  a  wbola  arsenal  of 
small-aniis  in  their  girdles — a  more  awful-Ioohing  set  of  scoondrela  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive ;  the  only  exception  I  onght  perhaps  to  make  being 
Li-ltcri  himself,  who  was  rather  a  fine-looking  man,  of  middle  stature,  well 
Euiide,  and  with  not  qoite  such  a  repuIsiTe- looking  countenance  as  the  rest. 
He  was  also  much  better  dressed  than  his  compamons,  having  on  a  blue 
cloth  jacket  handsomely  braided  in  black,  fall  red  trousers,  his  head- 
dress consisting  of  a  fez,  with  a  white  turban  twisted  round  it.  I  re- 
marked that  he  wore  a  broad  silver  band  high  up  on  his  arm,  with  an 
tmbo!;sed  picture  set  in  it  of  the  Madonmi;  under  whose  special  protec- 
tion, he  afterwards  informed  us,  he  considered  himself  to  be. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  should  think  that  they  bad  found  themselves  in 
a  well-fnmishcd  room,  the  appearance  of  which  seemed  therefore  much 
to  surprise  them  ;  and  it  required  some  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  8— — 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  piano  and  harmonium  were  not  money-chests 
iu  disguise. 

From  the  drawing-room  thej-  procccJed  to  search  Mrs,  B 'a  bedroom, 

~f  here  they  found  a  rather  bandsome  chest,  which  she,  in  her  anxiety  to 
g^'t  rid  of  them,  was  most  anxious  they  should  break  open,  the  key 
not  being  forthcoming ;  but  thin  they  said  would  be  a  pity,  as  they  were  in 
no  harry,  and  she  might  tikB  her  time  to  find  it.  Just  at  this  moment, 
however,  the  noise  awoke  from  her  slumbers  a  most  intelligent  child,  who 
fhpt  ia  her  mother's  room,  and  was  immediately  able  to  tell  them  where 
to  find  the  key.  All  tboir  trouble,  however,  was  in  vain,  for  they  found 
nothing  in  the  chest  but  a  Cashmere  shawl,  with  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  bulk,  they  would  not  encumber  themselves,  tbough.they  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  its  value. 

Whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs,  8 — —  were  engaged  with  the  brigands  in  one 
part  of  the  house,  I  went  into  another  room,  where  one  of  the  inmates 
happened  at  this  time  to  bo  lying  extremely  ill.  The  chief,  who  was 
roaming  about  by  himself,  suddenly  entered,  and,  turning  to  me,  asked  if 

I  could  understand  Romaic.     Mr.  S then  came  in,  and  tapping  the 

thief  on  the  shoulder  and  calling  him  his  friend,  presented  him  to  me  as  the 
famous  Lefteri,  and  said  I  might  travel  a  long  way  without  meeting  such 
a  celebrated  character ;  at  which  he  laughed  and  seemed  highly  pleased, 
and  again  repeated  that,  as  wo  were  Christians,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
him,  he  did  not  mean  to  do  us  any  harm.     At  the  same  time  be  took  the 

opportunity  of  boasting  to  Mr.  8 of  the  number  of  Turks  he  had 

eitermisated  ;  and,  indeed,  judging  from  the  reports  which  had  previously 
reached  ua  at  Constantinople  of  his  misdeeds — bis  latest  feat  having  been 
to  roast  two  peasants  alive — in  making  this  statement  be  would  only 
Eoem  to  have  hom  doing  himself  justice.  Ho  then  called  bis  men  and 
went  downstairs, 
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For  the  second  time  we  breathed  &eely,  thinking  we  had  got  rid  of 
our  foes ;  bat  again  we  heard  altercations  and  very  angry  Toiees  below,  ajid 
we  thonght  they  were  going  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  when  presentlj 
a  Moond  lot,  if  possible  still  more  mffianlj-looking  than  the  first,  came 
npstairs  with  the  object  of  searching  for  themselves,  as  they  wonld  not 
believe  the  report  that  their  companions  had  given  them  of  there  being 
no  treasure  in  the  house.  This  time  the  search  was  mnch  closer ;  they 
ransacked  everytblng,  and  sneeeeded  in  finding  a  good  many  valoable 
things,  snch  as  watches,  jewels,  and  gons ;  bnt  they  did  not  take  a  very 

expendve  breech-loader  belonging  to  Mr.  8 ,  as  they  said  it  would  be 

naeleSB  to  tbem,  from  the  impossibility  of  proconng  cartridges.  There 
were  a  few  of  my  things  which  they  would  have  liked  to  appropriate,  but 

they  abstained  when  Mr.  S told  them  that  I  was  a  "  Uussafir,"  or 

gnest,  whose  property,  according  to  their  code  of  honour,  is  always  held 
sacred. 

Having  at  last,  after  spending  nearly  five  hours  in  the  honse,  satisfied 
themselves  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  he  found  in  it,  they  wished  na 
good-night  and  took  their  departure,  Lefteri  telling  them  they  must  now 
buny  as  the  day  would  soon  dawn.    We  were  then  able,  for  the  first  time, 

to  obtain  from  Mr.  S a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 

effected  an  entrance,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  got  rid  of  them. 

It  appeared  that  to  obtain  an  entry  into  the  house  they  had  picked 

np  on  the  hills  a  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  S ,  blindfolded  him, 

and,  nnder  the  threat  of  shooting  him  at  once  if  he  either  gave  the  alarm 
or  refused  to  accompany  them,  succeeded  in  d^^ging  rather  than  leading 
him  to  the  house.  On  their  arrival  at  the  door  they  made  this  man, 
who  was  well  known  to  the  servant,  knock,  and  plead  in  urgent  langnnge 
for  admittance. 

At  first  the  bait  took,  and  Batram,  the  cavass,  withont  any  hesitation 
opened  the  door,  bnt  as  speedily  reclosed  it  when  he  saw  the  people  by 
whom  the  shepherd  was  accompanied.  For  this  reason  the  brigands  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  that  they  might  not  he  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
therefore  their  first  step  on  obtaining  admittance,  as  I  have  described, 

was  to  lay  hands  on  Mr.  8 and  the  cavass  ;  in  the  ecuf&e  the  coat 

of  the  former  being  torn  to  shreds.     Their  first  demand  was  for  1,000/., 

and  on  Mr.  S telling  them  that  be  had  not  such  a  sum  in  his 

possession,  they  replied  that  he  must  immediately  prepare  to  accompany 
them  to  their  mountain  retreat.  He  was  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  wife,  bnt  was  to  leave  on  the  kitchen-table  a  written 
docnment  stating  that  his  life  depended  on  her  raising  the  stipnlated 
sum  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Mr.  S immediately  professed  hia  readiness  to  accompany  them, 

bnt,  at  the  same  time,  told  them  that  his  doing  so  would,  probably,  have 
precisely  the  opposite  result  to  what  they  seemed  to  expect,  as  thongh  it 
was  true  that  he  himself  might  possibly  raise,  if  not  1,000/.,  perhaps  half 
that  sum,  nobody  but  himself  could  do  so.    The  unhesitating  and  decisive 
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iMuur  in  wbieh  be  expressed  this  opinion  had  sneh  an  effect  on  bia 

vatoa  that  Mr.  8 ,  se^g  them  inelined  to  waver,  proposed  Ihst 

tluj  Rhonld  diseosB  the  matter  over  sapper.  This  proposal  was  willingly 
ueepted,  bnt,  tliongfa  they  attacked  very  refldily  the  food  laid  before  them, 

tfaey  dechiiod  to  taste  any  wine  until  Mr.  8 bod  disarmed  their  sos- 

ptioDS  by  himself  drinking  a  glass.  It  is,  of  coarse,  needless  to  say 
tint  fhej  had  no  gronnd  whatever  for  theif  sospicions,  and  bis  only  reason 
te  having  proposed  the  sapper  was  the  hope  that  he  might  find  them 
more  amenable  to  his  argoments  under  the  influence  of  good  cheer.  In 
ibis  hope  lie  vras  not  disappointed,  for,  after  considerable  difficulty  and 
diaemaian — which  was  at  times  so  angry  and  load  u  to  be  distinctly 
luard  by  ns  in  the  drawing-room — he  sncoeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
ibsle  their  demanda,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  his  written  promise  to  them 
efs  certain  snm  of  money  to  be  pud  by  him  within  a  month,  at  a  meeting 
idiieh  was  airaDged  to  take  place  on  the  bills. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  able  manner  in  which 

Mr.  8 had  conducted  his  negotiations  with  these  brigands ;  and  it  is 

to  the  taet  and  tempervriiieh  he  displayed,  and  to  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  character,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  which  he  possessed,  that 
this  remit  is  to  be  attributed. 

This,  BO  &r  as  I  was  concerned,  freed  me  from  all  danger  and 
incoDvouenea  ;  bnt  I  felt  very  grieved  for  my  host,  whose  losses  were 
not,  I  am  Sony  to  say,  to  he  measured  by  the  money  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  these  brigands ;  for  he  had  now  to  decide  whether  be 
could  reasonably  hope,  by  paying  them  this  black  mail,  to  be  free  from 
tbeir  eiaetioDB  hereafter,  or  whether  his  doing  so  would  not,  perhaps,  be 

an  encouragement  to  them  to  repeat  their  visit.     Mr.  El himself  was 

most  anziouB  to  pay  the  money,  feeling  in  honour  bound  to  do  so ;  bat 
Am  itoiy  spread,  and  on  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Turkish  aathorities  at 
Couiantinople  they  peremptorily  forbade  his  doing  so,  and  undertook  to 
defend  his  &rm,  sending  a  detachment  of  troops  for  that  parpoee  to 

Ytlova.    This  obliged  Mr.  S to  increase  the  resisting  powers  of  his 

lionse,  and  he  sacceeded  so  eflectually  that  they  did  not  venture  again  to 
attack  it.  His  pleasure,  however,  was  gone,  as  he  was  no  longer  ever 
■gain  able  to  extend  bis  rambles  beyond  the  actual  limit  of  bis  farm  ;  and 
thus,  without  suffering  any  pecuniary  loss,  his  happiness  and  peace  were 
dc«troyed,  from  the  feeling  that  his  life  was  never  safe. 

The  band  of  brigands,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  must  have  bitterly 
regretted  not  confining  their  attacks  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  appeal 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  the  British  ambassador ;  as  the  Turkish 
Oovemment,  after  the  attack  on  Yalova,  pursued  them  with  such  vigour, 
that  tiieir  band  was  gradually  broken  up.  Within  a  year,  Lefteri  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  only  two  remaining  companions,  and  his  ■ 
bo^,  as  I  was  inframed,  sent,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  to  the  Pasha 

of  Kicomedia ;  the  written  promise  to  pay  of  Mr.   S having  been 
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I  may,  perbapa,  add,  an  a  oorioiu  trait  in  Leflen'B  ehancter,  tlw 
following  anecdote,  ttie  antlisnticity  of  vbich  I  can  gooiantee,  it  baring 
been  told  me  by  Uie  American  mlBaionaiy  who  acted  the  principal  part  in 
it.  He  was  travelling  in  the  same  dtitrict  we  had  traversed  when  he  was 
one  day  atopped  on  the  road  by  Lefteri,  who  daeired  him  to  give  up  all 
the  money  he  had  aboat  him  and  to  nnpack  bia  boxes,  in  ordw  that  he 
might  see  what  they  contained.  The  missionaty'B  reply  was,  that  as  for 
money  he  had  Httle  or  none,  being  nothing  bnt  a  "  Kitabdji "  or  seller  of 
books,  and  that  his  boxes  contained  nothing  bat  Bibles. 

Lefteri,  having  satisfied  himself  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  asked  him  if  amongst  the  Bibles  there  was  one  ^diich 
be  oonld  read  ?  upon  which  ooi  friend  was  abont  to  make  him  a  present 
of  one  in  the  Torkish  language  written  in  Greek  characters.  Lefteri, 
however,  insisted  upon  paying  the  price  for  it,  which  was  seven  piastres, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  waylaid  and  stopped  him,  fnlly  exp^dmg 
to  get  some  money  oat  of  him,  instead  of  which  he  (the  misaonarj) 
wonld  have  profited  by  their  encoonter. 

The  most  singular  part  of  my  story  has  now  to  come,  as  it  proves  that 
Lefteri  made  use  of  his  purchase.  One  of  his  band  having  bean  some 
time  subsequently  executed  by  the  Turks  in  consequence  of  evidence 
famished  to  them  by  a  villager,  Lefteri  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in 
decoying  the  informant  out  of  the  village  with  the  intention  of  revenging 
titis  act  of  treachery.  Producing  this  very  Bible,  Lefteri  pointed  out  Uie 
well-known  text,  "All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword." 

"Yon  see,"  stud  he,  "that  as  yoa  have  caused  the  death  of  n^ 
comrade,  I  shonld,  according  to  this  Book,  have  a  perfect  n^A  to  take 
your  life ;  but  not  only  is  it  not  my  practice  to  do  this  unnecessarily,  bat  I 
wish  yon,  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  to  he  a  living  example  to  your  fidlow- 
villagers  of  the  danger  they  run  in  betraying  any  of  my  people.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  myself  to  cutting  off  your  hand."  This  he  accordingly  did, 
and  sent  him  back  to  bia  village. 
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chapter  xvti. 
My  Fatheb  Bbbathks,  Moves,  and  Speaks. 

SE  people  broke  away  from 
ns  like  furrowed  water  as  we 
advanced  on  each  sida  ai 
the  ropes  towarda  Ibe  mar- 
graTine'B  carrii^e. 

I  became  a  perfectly  me- 
chanical creature :  incapable 
of  obsemug,  jost  capable  of 
taking  an  impression  here 
and    there ;    and    in    sach 
cases  the  impressioQa  that 
come   are  stamped  on  hot 
wax ;    they  keep  the  scene 
fresh ;  they  partly  perrert  it 
as  well.  Temple's  version  is, 
I  am  sore,  the  tmer  historical 
picture.  He,  however,  conld 
never  repeat  it  twice  exactly 
alike,  whereas  I  failed  not  to 
iffider  inrnge  for  image  in  clear  succession  as  they  had  stmok  me  at 
the   time.     I  conld  perceive  that  the  fignre  of  the  Prince  Albrecht,  in 
its  stiff  condition,  vas  debarred  from  vanltmg,  or  striding,  or  stooping, 
u  ttuU  the  ropes  were  a  barrier  between  ns.    I  saw  the  little  Princess 
Ottilia  eyrang  as  with  an  absorbed  comprehensive  air  quite  nnlike  the 
manner  of  a  child.     Dots  of  heads,  curiona  faces,  peering  and  storting 
eyes,  met  my  vision.     I  heard  sharp  talk  in  Oerman,  and  a  rider  flnng 
bis  arm,  as  if  he  wished  to  crash  the  nniverse,  audfiewoff.  The  margravine 
seemed  to  me  more  an  implacable  parrot  than  a  noble  lady.     I  thought  to 
myself:  This  is  my  father,  and  I  am  not  oveijoyed  or  grateful.      In  the 
same  way  I  felt  that  the  daylight  was  bronze,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  it : 
my,  I  reasoned  on  the  probability  of  a  composition  of  sun  and  mould 
ptodneing  that  colonr.     The  truth  was,  the  powers  of  my  heart  and  will 
were  &ozen ;  I  thought  and  felt  at  random.     And  I  crave  excuses  for 
dwelling  on  such  tri£ii^  phenomena  of  the  sensations  which  have  been 
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neefol  to  me  b j  helping  me  to  realize  the  scoue,  even  aa  at  the  time  they 
obscnred  it. 

According  to  Temple's  description,  when  the  statue  moved  its  head 
towards  him,  a  shudder  went  through  the  crowd,  and  a  number  of  fore- 
fingers were  levelled  at  it,  and  the  head  moved  towards  me,  marked  of 
them  all.  Its  voice  was  answered  by  a  dnll  poling  scream  from  women ; 
and  the  men  gaped.  When  it  descended  firom  the  saddle,  the  act  was  not 
performed  with  one  bound,  as  I  fancied,  but  difficultly ;  and  it  walked  up 
to  me  like  a  figure  draggii^  logs  at  its  heels.  Half-a-dozen  workmen  ran 
to  arrest  it ;  some  townswomen  iainted.  There  was  a  heavy  altercation 
in  German  between  the  statue  and  the  superintendent  of  the  arrangements. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  our  march  to  the  line  of  carriages,  where  the 
Prince  of  Eppenwelzen  was  talking  to  the  mai^ravine  in  a  fury,  and  he 
dashed  away  on  his  horse,  after  bellowing  certain  directions  to  his  foresters 
and  the  workmen,  by  whom  we  were  surrounded ;  while  the  margravine 
talked  loudly  and  amiably,  as  though  everything  had  gone  well.  Her 
watch  was  out.  She  acknowledged  my  father's  bow,  and  overiooked  him. 
She  seemed  to  have  made  her  courtiers  smile.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
obeyed  the  wave  of  her  hand  by  quitting  the  ground  ;  the  band  headed  a 
long  line  of  the  oommonor  sort,  and  a  body  of  foresters  gathered  the 
remnants  and  joined  them  to  the  rear  of  the  procession.  A  Hveried  groom 
led  away  Temple's  horse,  and  mine.  Temple  declared  he  could  not  sit 
after  seeing  the  statue  descend  from  its  pedestal. 

Her  highness's  behaviour  roughened  as  soon  as  the  place  was  clear  of 
company.  She  spoke  at  my  father  impetuously,  with  manifest  scorn  and 
reproach,  struck  her  silver-monnted  stick  en  the  carriage  panels,  agam 
and  again  stamped  her  foot,  lifting  a  most  variable  emphatic  countenance. 
Princess  Ottilia  tried  to  intercede.  The  maigravine  clenched  her  hands, 
and,  to  one  not  understanding  her  speech,  appeared  literally  to  blow  the 
little  lady  off  with  the  breath  of  her  mouth.  Her  whole  bearing  consisted 
of  volleys  of  abuse,  closed  by  magisterial  interrogaUons.  Temple  compared 
her  highness's  languid  to  the  running  out  of  Captain  Welsh's  chain-cable, 
and  my  &th<ff'B  replies  to  the  hauling  in :  his  sentences  were  short,  they 
sounded  like  manM  protestations ;  I  barely  noticed  them.  Temple's 
veisioQ  of  it  went :  "  And  there  was  your  father  apologizing,  and  the 
margravine  rating  him,"  &c.  My  father,  as  it  happened,  was  careful  not 
to  open  his  lips  wide  on  account  of  the  plaster,  or  thick  coating  of  pamt 
oa  his  face.  No  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  burning  with 
indignation  ;  the  fact  being  that,  to  f^ve  vent  to  it,  he  would  have  had  to 
ozercise  his  muscular  strength  ;  he  was  plastered  and  p^ted  from  head  to 
foot.  The  fixture  of  his  wig  and  hat,  too,  constrained  his  skin,  so  that  his 
looks  were  no  index  of  his  feelings.  I  longed  gloomily  for  the  moment 
to  come  when  he  would  present  himself  to  me  in  his  natural  fram.  Be 
was  not  sensible  of  the  touch  of  my  hand,  nor  I  of  his.  There  we  had 
to  stand  until  the  voluble  portion  of  the  margravine's  anger  came  to  an 
end.    She  shut  her  eyes  and  bowed  curtly  to  oar  salute. 
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"ToatuTeseenUieUstof  me,  iiud&m,"iDy  iktherBiiid  to  her  whiiling 
oni^e-wheels. 

He  tried  to  sliake,  and  Btniued  m  ias  ponderoas  ganoenU.  Temple 
lued  ftbuhed.  I  knew  not  how  to  mat.  Uy  father  kept  lifting  hia  knees 
OS  the  fpot  as  if  practiaiDg  a  walk. 

!n»  teat  was  in  its  old  place  corering  the  tnonze  horae.i  A  workman 
stepped  ahead  of  as,  and  w«  all  went  at  a  stxaoge  leisurely  pace  down  the 
Liil  tiuoQ^  tall  pine-trsea  to  where  a  closed  Tehlde  awaited  ns.  Here 
rat  also  a  eonple  of  lackeys,  who  deposited  my  bther  on  a  bed  of  moss, 
and  with  mnch  effi>Tt  pnlled  his  hnge  boots  off,  leaving  him  in  red  silk 
eloekings.  Temple  and  I  snatched  his  gauntlets ;  Temple  fell  backward, 
but  we  had  no  thought  of  Ianght« ;  people  were  seen  approaching,  and 
ths  three  of  najnmped  into  tlie  carriage.  Ihad  my  father's  living  hand  in 
nine  to  sqneflze  ;  feeling  him  scarcely  yet  the  living  man  I  had  Bonght, 
ud  with  no  great  warmth  of  feeling.  His  hand  was  very  moist.  Olleu  I 
ttid,  "Dear  &ther  I  "  "Papa,  I'm  so  glad  at  last,"  is  answer  to  his 
sbcTt- breathed  "  Bichie,  my  tittle  lad,  my  son  Bichmond  I  Yon  fonnd 
me  ont ;  yoa  found  me  1 "  We  were  coDscioas  that  his  thick  case  of 
nnushed  clothing  was  against  as.  One  would  have  fancied  from  his  way 
or  speaking,  that  he  Buffered  from  asthma.  I  was  now  gifted  with  a 
Unfold  pCFwer  of  obBcrration,  and  let  notluDg  escape  me. 

Temf^  mtting  opposite  grinned  cheerfully  at  times  to  encourage  oar 
niiiits ;  he  had  not  recovered  from  hie  wonderment,  nor  had  I  introduced 
liim.  Uy  &ther,  however,  had  cai^t  his  name.  Temple  (who  might 
u  well  have  talked,  I  thonght,]  was  peipetaally  stealing  eecrot  glances  of 
ib«bacted  perusal  at  him  with  a  pair  of  round  infant's  eyes,  sucking  his 
redeetims  Um  while.    My  father  broke  oor  silence. 

"  Hr.  Temple,  I  have  the  honour,"  he  said,  as  if  about  to  cough ; 
"  the  honoar  of  making  your  acquaintoDce ;  I  fear  you  mast  surrender  the 
kope  of  Tnafcing  mine  at  prcBent." 

Temple  started  and  reddened  like  a  little  fellow  detected  in  straying 
from  his  spelling-book,  which  was  the  window-frame.  In  a  minute  or  so 
the  fumnation  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
victdow  and  he  renewed  his  shy  inapectiou  bit  by  bit  as  if  casting  up  a 
colnmn  of  figares. 

"  Yea,  Mr.  Temple,  we  are  in  high  Germany,"  says  my  father. 

It  most  have  cost  Temple  cruel  pain,  for  he  was  a  thoroughly  gentlo- 
muily  boy,  and  he  eonld  not  resiet  it.  Finally  he  surprised  himself  in 
his  steiJthy  reckoning :  arrived  at  the  full-breech  or  buttoned  waistband, 
Bbout  half-way  up  his  ascent  from  the  red  silk  stocking,  he  would  pause 
ud  blink  rapidly,  sometimes  jamp  and  cough. 

To  put  him  ftt  his  ease  my  &ther  exclaimed,  "  As  to  this  exterior," 
he  knocked  his  knackles  on  the  heaving  hard  sur&ce,  "  I  can  only  affirm 
thit  it  was,  on  hraseback — ahem  I — particularly  as  the  horse  betrayed  no 
festivity,  prononnced  perfect  I  The  sole  complaint  of  oor  interior  concerns 
the  resemblance  we  bear  to  a  lobster.     Human  somewhere,  I  do  believe 
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myself  to  be.  I  eholl  Iultb  to.ba  relieved  of  mj  ahell  before  I  can  at  ail 
Batisfactorily  proclaim  the  fact.     I  am  a  bmnan  being,  believe  me." 

Ha  begged  permission  to  take  breath  a  minate. 

"I  know  yon  for  my  son's  Iriend,  Mr.  Temple:  bore  is  my  bod,  my 
boy,  Harry  Lepel  Bichmond  Boy.  Have  patience:  I  eball  presently 
stand  nnBhellkd.  I  hare  much  to  relate ;  yon  likewise  have  yonr  nairativo 
in  store.  That  yon  shonld  have  lit  on  me  at  the  critical  instant  is  one  of 
those  miracles  which  combine  to  prodace  overwhelnuDg  testimony — ay, 
Bichie!  withont  a  donbt  there  is  a  hand  directing  onr  destiny."  His 
speaking  in  Bach  a  strain,  ont  of  pnre  kindness  to  Tevple,  hoskily,  nith 
his  painftd  attempt  to  talk  like  himself,  revived  hia  image  as  the  fother  of 
my  heart  and  dreams,  and  stirred  my  torpid  affection,  though  it  was  sUU 
torpid  enongh,  as  may  be  imagined,  when  I  state  that  I  remained  plunged 
in  contemplation  ot  his  stttcking  of  red  silk  emerging  from  the  fall  brcoized 
breech,  considering  whether  his  comparison  of  himself  to  a  shell-fish  might 
not  be  a  really  jnst  one.  We  neither  of  us  regained  our  true  natnres  ontil 
he  was  free  of  every  vestige  of  the  garb  of  Prince  Albrecht  Woblgemnib. 
Attendants  were  awaiting  him  at  the  garden-gate  of  a  beantifbl  villa  partly 
^rdled  by  rising  lirwoods  on  its  footing  of  bright  green  meadow.  They 
led  him  away,  and  us  to  bath-rooms. 


CHAl*TER  xvm. 

■\Ve   pass  a  delightful  EvESINQ,  and   I    DAVE  A   MORKING  ViSlOS. 

In  a  long  saloon  ornamented  with  stags'  home  and  instrnments  of  the 
chase,  tasks  of  boars,  spear-staves,  boar-knivos,  nnd  silver  Loms,  my 
father,  I,  and  Temple  sat  down  to  a  memorable  breakfast,  my  &tber  in 
his  true  form  dressed  in  black  silken  jacket  and  knee-breeches,  purple- 
stockings  and  pnmpsj  withont  a  wig,  I  thanked  heaven  to  see.  How 
blithely  he  flnng  out  hia  limbs  and  heaved  his  chest  released  from  confine- 
ment I  His  &ce  was  stained  brownish,  bnt  we  drank  old  Bhine  wine,  and 
had  no  eye  for  appearances. 

"  So  you  conld  bear  it  no  longer,  Bichie  ?  "  My  father  intermpted 
the  narrative  I  doled  ont,  ansions  for  his,  and  he  began,  and  I 
interrupted  him. 

"  Yon  did  think  of  me  often,  papa,  didn't  you?  " 

His  eyes  brimmed  with  tenderness. 

"  Think  of  yon  t "  he  sighed. 

I  gave  him  the  account  of  my  latest  adventures  in  a  few  panting 
breaths,  suppressing  Qie  Bench.     He  set  my  &ce  to  front  him. 

"  We  are  two  foola,  Mr.  Temple,"  ho  said. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Temple. 

"  How  yon  speak,  papa,"  said  I. 

He  smiled  warmly. 
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"  Kclue  Im^bs  to  n 
I  gmud  at  bim  to  show  it  ma  trae. 
"  I  do,  peps — I'm  not  baguming  to." 
At  liis  roqneat  I  finiahed  the  tale  of  my  Ufe  at  Bcbool. 
"  Ah,  mil  t  that  was  bad  forhme ;   this  ia  good  t "   be  exclaimed. 
■*  Tib    yonr  &ther,    mj   eon  :     'tis   daylight,    thongh    yon    look   at  it 
throa^  a  bed-enit&in,   and  Utink  yon  are  half- dreaming.     Now  then 
&r  ma,  Biehie." 

Hy  hihtr  wont  on  in  tbia  wira  excitedly : 

"  I  ma  laying  tile  foondation  of  your  fortune  hero,  my  boy.  Hcavcus  ! 
wbcB  X  wta  in  that  bronze  shell  I  waa  BBtonlsbed  only  at  my  continccco  In 
not  bursting.  Yon  have  grown, — yon  bare  sbot  np  and  filled  out.  I  register 
my  tbaiiks  to  your  grand&ther  Beltham  ; — the  aame,  in  a  minor  degree, 
to  Captain  Jasper  Welsh.  Between  that  man  Rippeoger  and  mo  there 
diall  ba  dealing.  He  flogged  yon:  let  that  pass.  He  exposed  yon 
to  the  eoBtempt  oi  yonr  sehoolfellowfl  because  of  a  breach  in  my  corre' 
)  with  a  base-born  femle- swinger.  What  are  we  coming  to  ? 
,  I  waa  bnilding  a  fntnre  for  yon  here.  And  Colonel 
Qoodwin — Col«nel  (Goodwin,  yon  esoonntered  him  too,  and  his  mar- 
liageabla  dai^ter — I  owe  it  to  them  that  I  have  yon  here  I  Well,  in 
Ae  event  of  my  aittiog  out  the  period  this  moroing  aa  the  presentation  of 
Friaee  Albteeht,  I  was  to  have  won  something  would  have  sstonisbed 
that  nnimprassioDable  eonntrymaa  of  onrs.  Goodneas  graeioua,  my  boy  1 
when  I  heard  your  Emgliab  shout,  it  went  to  my  marrow.  Conld  they 
oxpeei  me  to  look  down  on  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  on  my  son — my  son 
Sidantmi — ailer  a  aepsj^tion  ef  years,  and  continue  a  statno  ?  Kay,  I 
d  my  paternal  impulse.  Oiant  that  the  show  waa  spoilt,  does  the 
B  inaiit  on  my  havii^  a  bronze  hfart  to  carry  on  her  pastime  ? 
Whj,  natoiaHy,  I  deplore  a>biltiTe,  let  the  canse  be  irtiat  it  will.  Whose 
ttgtttta  can  eolipw  tho8»trf  the  prineipal  actor  ?  Qnotha  I  aa  our  old  plays 
liawa  it.  Begreta  ?  Did  I  not  for  fifteen  minutes  and  more  of  mortal  time 
sit  in  Tiew  of  a  mnlUtnde,  motionless,  I  ask  yon,  like  a  chiselled  block  of 
■toate, — and  the  compaot  waa  one  qnarter  of  an  boor,  and  no  farther  ? 
That  waa  my  alipslation.  I  told  her~Z  can  hold  ont  one  qnarter  of  an 
hoar :  I  pledge  myself  to  it.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame  ?  I  was  exposed  to 
liaw  twenty-three  minntee,  odd  seconds.  Is  there  not  some  ancient  story 
of  a  XBonatrona  wretch  baked  in  his  own  bnll  ?  Ky  aitoalion  was  as  bad. 
If  Iraeollectari^tibeooiild  roar;  Dosnoh  relief  waa  allowed  to  me.  And 
I  piwa  yon  my  word,  Richie,  lads  both,  that  while  that  moat  infernal  Connt 
Firabsl  was  ponring  forth  his  execrable  hnmdrmn,  I  positiTely  envied  the 
pnnkge  ot  an  old  palsied  fellow,  chief  boatman  of  the  forest  lake,  for, 
llpwfca  I,  hang  him  I  he  can  nod  hia  head  and  I  can  not.  Let  me  aesnre  yon, 
twiffp*y  mlnatea  of  an  ordeal  like  that, — one  postiire,  mind  yon,  no  raising 
of  yov  «yelida,  taUng  yonr  breath  meohanioally,  and  yonr  heart  beating, 
;  like  an  enraged  ballet-dancer  boxed  in  yonr  bosom — a  literal 
I,  itp<m  my  hmionr ;  and  not  only  jnmping,  jumping  every  sow 
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and  then,  I  ma;  baj,  with  a  toe  in  your  throat : — I  ma  half-ohoked.  Wall* 
I  say,  twenty  nuDatea,  twenty-Nren  minntes  and  a  half  of  that,  getting  on. 
in&et,  to  half-an-honr,  itiBsaperhamanl — t^bsaveni,  itia  heroieal  I  And 
observe  my  reword :  I  have  a  son — my  only  one.  I  have  been  divided  from 
him  for  years ;  I  am  eatabliahing  fais  fortune ;  I  know  he  is  provided  ^riih 
comforts : — Bichie,  yon  remember  the  woman  Waddj  ?  A  faithfdl  sonl  I 
She  obtained  my  consent  at  last — previonsly  I  had  objections ;  in  fiMjtt 
yonr  address  was  withheld  from  the  woman — to  call  at  your  aehool.  Bha 
saw  Miss  Rippeuger,  a  girl  of  oonaidenible  attraotions.  She  heard  yoa 
were  located  at  Riveraley : — I  say,  I  know  Uie  boy  is  comfortably  provided 
for ;  but  we  have  been  separated  since  he  was  a  littla  creatnre  with,  enzls 

on  his  forehead,  scarce  breeched " 

I  protested : 

"  Papa,  I  bad  been  in  jacket  and  trousers  I  don't  know  how  long." 
"  Let  me  porsae,"  said  my  father.  "  And  to  show  yon,  Kichie,  it  is  a 
golden  age  ever  when  you  and  I  are  together,  and  ever  ahall  be  till  we  lose 
our  manly  spirit, — and  we  cling  to  that, — till  we  lose  our  princely  spirit, 
which  we  never  will  abandon — perish  rather  1 — I  drink  to  yoa,  tand 
challenge  yon ;  and,  mind  yoa,  old  hock  wine  bas  cbaims.  If  bnignndy 
is  the  emperor  of  wines,  hock  is  the  empress.  For  yoongaters,  peritAps, 
I  ahoald  except  the  hock  tbat  gets  what  they  would  fancy  a  Uifle  piyu^, 
turned  vrith  age,  so  as  to  lose  in  their  opmion  its  empress  flavoor." 

Temple  said  modestly:  "  I  shonld  call  that  the  margravine  of  vinea." 
My  father  beamed  on  bim  with  great  approving  eplendoor.  "Join  ns,. 
Mr.  Temple ;  yon  are  a  man  of  wit,  and  may  possibly  find  this  specimen 
worthy  of  yoa.  This  wine  has  a  history.  Yoa  are  drinking  wine  with 
blood  in  it.  Well,  I  was  saying,  the  darling  of  my  heart  baa  been  tttm 
from  me ;  I  am  in  a  foreign  land ;  foreign,  that  is,  by  birUi,  and  on  tho 
whole  foreign.  Yes ! — I  am  the  cynosure  of  eyes ;  I  am  in  a  ningi^lur 
posture,  a  slngolar  situation ;  I  bear  a  cry  in  the  tongue  of  my  natire 
land,  and  what  I  presume  is  my  boy's  name :  I  look,  I  behold  bim,  I 
f(^ow  a  parent's  impulse.  On  my  soul  1  none  bat  a  fish-&ther  ooald 
have  stood  against  it.  Well,  for  this  my  revrard  is — and  I  should  haTO 
stepped  &om  a  cathedral  spire  jnst  the  same,  if  I  had  been  mounted  on  it 
— that  I,  I, — and  the  woman  knows  all  my  secret — I  have  to  sobmit  to 
the  fool  tirade  of  a  vixen.  She  drew  langnage,  I  protest,  from  the  elnms. 
And  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Temple,  withyoor  '  nkargtavine  of  wines ' — ^wbieh 
was  very  neatly  said,  to  be  sore — note  yoa  this  corioos  point  for  the 
ooofnsion  of  lUdicals  in  yoor  after  life ;  her  bigbnees's  pleason  was  to 
lend  her  tongue  to  the  language — or  something  like  it — of  a  besotted 
fish-wife ;  so  1  very  well,  and  just  as  it  is  the  case  with  tbat  partionlar  old 
hock  you  yoaugsters  woold  disapprove  of,  and  we  cunning  oldsters  know 
to  contain  more  virtues  in  maturity  than  a  nunnery  of  May-blooming 
vii^ns,  jast  so  the  very  faults  of  a  royal  lady — royal  by  birtii  and  in 
temper  a  termagant — impart  a  perfume  I  a  flavoor  I  Yon  mnst  ag»,  yon 
most  live  in  Courts,  you  must  sound  the  haman  bosom,  rightly  to  appre- 
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dil«  'A.  She  ia  a  woman  of  the  moat  malicious  fine  vit  ima^n&ble. 
bbe  it  ■  geuerooB  vomaii,  a  magnanimoos  woman ;  wear  her  chains  and 
the  viU  not  biun  yon  with  her  etnb.  She  is  the  light,  the  centra  of  every 
Mo^wliereihe  appeaia,  hke  what  shall  I  say?  bke  the  moon  in  a  bowl 
of  old  fihenish.  And  yon  will  drain  that  bowl  to  the  bottom  to  seize  her, 
t£  it  were — catch  a  cotrect  idea  of  hor ;  ay,  and  your  brains  are  drowned 
iaduBtttrnpt.  Yes, Richie;  I  was  aware  of  yonr  residence  at  Riversley, 
Vm  joa  raninded  of  your  wandering  dada  on  Valentine's  day  ?  Come, 
njbaj,  m  have  each  of  as  a  thousand  things  to  relate.  I  may  be  dull 
—1  do  not  nnderstand  what  started  yon  on  yonr  journey  in  search  of  me. 
An  impolM  f  An  accident  ?  Say,  a  directing  angel  1  Ws  rest  onr  1^ 
list  tni  sTening,  and  then  we  snp.  Yon  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
'>!  turn  dined.  Tis  the  fitshion  with  the  Oenaans.  I  promise  yon 
^^  wine  shall  make  it  op  to  yon  for  the  retnm  to  school-habits.  Wa 
tup,  Htd  we  pack  our  scanty  baggage,  and  we  start  to-night.  Brook  no 
OLsiilt  it  Conrta  if  you  are  of  material  valne  :  if  not,  it  is  nnreserredly  a 
fHituHi  whether  yon  like  kiokings." 

Uf  Either  paused,  yawned  and  stretched,  to  be  rid  of  the  remainder 
('bis  uhee  and  sti&ess.     Ont  of  a  great  yawn  he  said  : 

"Dev  lads,  I  have  fallen  into  the  onstom  of  the  conntry;  I  craTS 
iQar  pBimission  that  I  may  smoke.  Wander,  if  yon  cbooso,  within 
iiH  of  me,  or  sit  by  me,  if  you  can  bear  it,  and  talk  of  your  school-life, 
uKt  jmu  studies.  Your  Annt  Dorothy,  Bichio  ?  6he  is  well  9  I  know 
ui  ha  like.  I  could  bear  to  hear  of  any  misfortune  but  that  she  snflered 
paml" 

U;  lather  smoked  his  cigar  peacefally.  He  had  laid  a  guitar  on  his 
'^»s,  and  flipped  a  string,  or  chafed  over  all  the  strings,  and  plncked  and 
thnunnted  them  as  his  mood  varied.  We  chatted,  and  watched  the  going 
dom  <j  the  sun,  and  amosed  onrselTes  idly,  fermenting  as  we  were. 
kithing  that  gave  pleasore  to  as  two  boys  pleased  and  at  once  occupied 
"J  ftber.  It  was  withont  aid  from  Temple's  growing  admiration  of  him 
Uat  I  leeorered  my  active  belief  and  vivid  delight  in  his  presence.  Uy 
cmnggr  days  sprang  np  beside  me  like  brothers.  Ko  one  talked,  looked, 
^sbed,  frowned,  beamed,  as  ho  did  I  bad  such  prompt  Uveliness  as  he ! 
iuh  teademesB  !  No  one  was  ever  so  nrsatile  in  playfulness.  He  tod£ 
tile  cdonr  of  the  spirits  of  the  people  about  him.  His  vivacious  or  sedate 
anftof-ttte-wfH'ld  tone  shifted  to  playfellow's  fun  in  a  twinkling.  I  used 
u  k  little  fellow  to  think  bim  larger  than  he  really  was,  but  he  was  of  good 
me,  itii-liii™|T  to  be  stoat ;  his  eyes  were  grey,  ratlier  prominent,  and  his 
fanbesd  skiped  from  arched  eyebrows.  So  conversational  were  his  eyes 
•ad  hnnra  that  he  could  persuade  yon  to  imagine  be  was  carrying  on  a 
'itkigDe  without  opening  bis  month.  His  voice  was  chaimingly  clear ; 
W  lu^iter  eonfident,  &eah,  catching,  the  outburst  of  his  veiy  self,  as 
In^dn  shoold  be.    Other  sounds  of  laughter  were  like  echoes. 

Btmige  to  say,  I  lost  the  links  of  my  familiarity  with  him  when  he 
UK  HI  on  a  short  visit  to  his  trunks  and  portn^anteauz,  and  had  to  lean 
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on  Temple,  who  tickled  bat  rejoiced  me  by  aajing:  "  Richie,  yonr  &Uier 
IB  jast  the  one  I  shonld  like  to  be  Becietar;  to." 

We  ihon^t  it  a  pify  to  have  to  ieave  thiB  nice  foreign  place  imme< 
diately.  I  liked  the  scenery,  and  the  wine,  and  what  Z  supposed  to  be 
the  habit  of  the  gentlemen  here  to  dress  in  dlks.  On  my  &ther's  letnni 
to  ns  I  asked  him  if  we  could  not  stay  till  morning. 

"  Till  morning,  then,'.'  he  eud ;  "  and  to  England  with  the  first  lark." 

His  complexion  was  ruddier ;  his  valet  had  been  at  woi^  to  restore  it ; 
he  was  getting  the  sangnine  hue  which  coloured  my  recollection  of  him. 
Wearing  a  black  velvet  cap  and  a  Spanish  fiirred  cloak,  he  led  us  over  tho 
villa.  In  Sarkeld  he  resided  at  the  palace,  and  ganerally  at  the  lake- 
palace  on  the  removal  of  the  coort  thither.  The  margravine  had  placed 
the  villa,  which  was  her  own  property,  at  bis  disposal,  the  better  to  work 
ont  their  conspiracy. 

"  It  would  have  been  mine  !"  said  my  father,  bending  suddenly  to  my 
ear,  and  hnmming  his  philosophical  "  hcigho,"  as  he  stepped  on  in 
minuet  fiuhion.  We  went  through  apartments  rich  with  ^dod  oak  and 
pine  panellings  :  in  one  was  a  rongh  pattern  of  a  wooden  horse,  opposite 
a  mirror ;  by  no  means  the  figure  of  a  horse,  but  apparently  a  number  of 
pieces  contributed  by  a  carpenter's  workshop,  having  a  rueful  seat  in  the 
middle.  My  father  had  practised  the  attitude  of  Prince  AJbreoht  Wohl- 
gemuth on  it.  "  She  timed  me  five  and  twenty  minutes  there  only 
yesterday,"  he  said ;  and  he  now  supposed  he  had  sat  the  bronze  faonio 
AS  a  statue  in  public  view  exactly  thirty-seven  minntes  and  a  quarter.  Tabs 
fnl]  of  colouring  liquid  to  soak  the  garments  of  the  prince,  pots  of  paint, 
and  paint  and  plaster  brushes,  hinted  the  magnitude  of  the  preparatione. 

"Hera,"  said  my  father  in  another  apartment,  "  I  was  tius  raOTuiog 
apparelled  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  I  would  have  staked  my  right  arm  up  to 
the  collar-bone  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking  1 " 

"  Weren't  they  sure  to  have  found  it  out  in  the  end,  papa  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"'he  rejoined  t  "  I  cannot  qnaff  consola- 
Uon  from  that  sonrce.  I  shonld  have  been  covered  up  after  exhibition  ; 
I  shonld  have  been  pronounced  imperfect  in  my  fitting- apparatus ;  the 
sculptor  would  have  claimed  me,  and  I  should  have  been  enjoying  tho 
fruits  of  a  brave  and  harmtess  conspiracy  to  do  honour  to  an  illuatrionti 
prince,  while  he  would  have  been  moulding  and  easting  an  indubitable 
bronze  statue  in  my  image.  A  fig  ter  mmonrs  t  We  show  ourself ;  we 
are  can^t  from  sight ;  we  ore  t^ain  on  show.  Now  this  being  succeas- 
folly  done,  do  you  see,  royalty  declines  to  listen  to  vulgar  tattle.  Pre- 
snmably,  Richie,  it  was  snapected  by  the  Court  that  the  margravine  had 
many  months  ago  commanded  the  statne  at  her  own  cost,  and  had-set  her 
mind  on  winning  hack  the  money.  The  wonder  of  it  was  my  magoifiofflit 
reeemblanoe  to  the  defunct.  I  sat  some  three  hours  before  the  old 
warrior's  ^rtraits  in  the  dining-saloon  of  the  lake  palace.  Acoord  me 
one  good  spell  of  meditation  over  a  tolerable  sketch,  I  warrant  myself  to 
represent  him  to  the  life,  provided  that  he  waa  a  personage ;  I  inaline  to 
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rtipolits  for  handBotofi  u  velL  On  my  woid  of  bonoiu  as  &  man  and  a 
gntloitD,  I  pitj  the  maignTUM — mj  poor  good  Fran  FeldmaischaQ  I 
Saw,  ben,  Kehie" — ^my  bther  opened  a  side-door  ont  of  an  elegant 
StUt  room  into  a  spaaone  dark  plaee — "  here  is  her  cabinet- theatre, 
flKie  we  aet  Oerman  and  French  wmediettae  in  epiing  and  autnmn. 
I  hire  mperintended  it  daring  the  two  or  more  years  of  my  atay 
it  tbe  Court.    Humph  I  'tis  over." 

He  abraptly  closed  the  door.  His  dress  belonged  to  the  part  of  a 
Bpamsh  nobleman,  personated  by  him  in  a  play  called  The  Hidalgo 
Etiiaged,  he  said,  pointing  a  thomb  over  his  ahoolder  at  the  melauoboly 
doot,  behind  which  gay  seenes  had  sparUed. 

"F^M  I"  said  I  sadly,  for  consolation. 

"Toa're  change  for  a  sovereign  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
brtf-mne  thoasand  shillings  every  time  yon  apeak  I "  cried  he,  kissing 
mjknbetd. 

He  qiaiUed  in  good  earnest  on  healing  that  I  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Um  little  Princess  Ottilia.  What  I  thought  of  her,  how  she  looked  at 
me,  what  I  said  to  her,  what  words  she  answered,  how  the  acqaaintance 
began,  who  were  obeervflrs  of  it, — I  had  to  repur  my  omission  to  moititat 
kn  by  fbmishing  a  precise  description  of  the  circnmstances,  describing 
ker  bee  and  style,  repeating  her  pret^  En^ish. 

Hy  bther  nodded  :  he  thooght  I  ezsggerated  that  foreign  English  of 
lien ;  but,  as  I  aaid,  I  was  new  to  it  and  noticed  it.  He  admitted  the 
pnta  keennera  of  attention  awakened  by  novelty,  "Only,"  said  he, 
"  1  nlhsr  wonder— - "  and  here  he  smiled  at  me  inquiringly.  "  'Tis 
biie,"  he  added,  "  a  boy  of  foniteen  or  fifteen — ay,  Hichie,  have  your  fan 
<kA.  i  yonngBtar  saw  the  comic  side  of  hei — :—.  Do  you  know,  that 
Mi  hsB  a  reinaibble  -charaeter  ?  Her  disposition  is  totally  nnfathom- 
•lile.  To«  are  a  deep  reader  of  English  poetry,  I  hope ;  she  adores  it, 
ud&eEngUsh  navy.  She  informed  me  that  if  she  had  been  the  English 
people  Bbe  would  have  made  Nelson  king.  The  royal  family  of  En^and 
mght  see  objections  to  that,  I  told  her.  Cries  she  :  '  Oh  I  anything 
ia  t  sea-hero.'  Yon  will  find  these  yonng  princes  and  princesses  asto- 
mahin^  revoiationary  when  they  entertain  brains.  Now  at  present,  jost 
it  pment,  an  En^i^  naval  otBoer,  and  a  poet,  stand  higher  in  the 
Kleem  ot  th&t  young  FrincsBS  Ottilia  than  dukes,  kings,  or  emperors.  So 
Ton  have  seen  her  1"  my  father  ejaculated  mneingly,  and  hnmmed,  and 
wd,  '■  By  the  way,  vre  must  be  carefiil  not  to  offend  onr  grandpapa 
BeUham,  Biehie.  Good  acres — good  anch<nrage;  good  cvffers — good 
Mxrarttge.  Begarding  poetry,  my  dear  boy,  yon  onght  to  be  writing  it, 
if  I  do — tho  diversion  of  leianre  hours,  impromptus.  In  poetry  I  woold 
Korn  nything  bnt  impromptns.  I  was  saying,  Richie,  that  if  tremendous 
Kufivtime  withholds  from  yon  yonr  legitimate  prestige,  yon  most  have 
Itu  lobgtantial  element.  'Tis  your  spring-board  to  vault  by,  and  cushions 
<"!  the  other  side  if  yos  make  a  miss  and  &11.  'Tis  the  essencs  if  yon 
l>m  not  Oe  odour." 
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I  followed  m7  &ther'a  meaning  as  the  shadow  of  a  bird  follows  it  in 
■nnlight ;  it  made  no  stronger  an  impression  than  a  flying  shadow  on  tho 
grass ;  still  I  could  verify  sabseqneDtly  that  I  had  penetrated  him — I  bad 
oanght  the  oatline  of  bis  meaning — ibongh  I  was  little  accustomed  to  bis 
manner  of  eommnnicating  his  ideas ;  I  had  no  notion  of  what  be  touched 
on  with  the  words,  prestige,  essence,  and  odour. 

Uy  efibrts  to  gather  the  reason  for  his  having  left  me  neglected  at 
school  were  frniUesa.  "  Business,  business  I  sad  necessity  I  hony,  worry 
— the  bounds  I "  was  bis  nearest  approach  to  an  explicit  answer ;  uid 
seeing  I  grieved  bis  kind  eyes,  I  abstained.  Nor  did  I  like  to  defend 
Hi.  Etippenger  for  expecting  to  be  paid.  We  came  to  that  point  onca 
or  twice,  when  so  sharply  wronged  did  be  appear,  and  vehement  and 
indignant,  that  I  banished  tbongbts  which  marred  my  Imnrious  oon- 
tentment  in  bearing  him  talk  and  sii^,  and  behave  in  his  old  ways  and 
new  habits.  Plain  velvet  was  his  dress  at  dinner.  We  had  a  yellow  hock. 
Temple's  meditative  &ce  over  it,  to  discover  the  maigraviQe,  or  some- 
thing, in  its  flavour,  was  a  pictnre.  It  was  an  evening  of  incessant  talking 
no  telling  of  events  straightforwardly,  bat  all  by  fits — all  here  and  there. 
Uy  father  talked  of  Tnrkey,  so  I  learnt  he  hod  been  in  that  eonntiy 
Temple  of  the  routine  of  our  life  at  Riversley ;  I  of  Klomi,  the  gipsy  girl 
then  we  two  of  Captain  Jasper  Welsh ;  my  fiitber  of  the  Piincess  Ottilia. 
When  I  alluded  to  the  margravine,  he  bad  a  word  to  say  of  Mjrs.  Waddy 
so  I  learnt  she  had  been  in  continual  correspondence  with  him,  and  bad 
cried  heavily  abont  me,  poor  sonl.  Temple  laughed  out  a  recollection  of 
Captain  Bnlsted's  "  hie,  hec,  hoc ;  "  I  jumped  Janet  Ildiester  np  on  the 
table ;  my  &thor  expatiated  on  the  comfort  of  a  volume  of  Shakspeare 
to  an  exiled  KngUshman.  We  drank  to  one  another,  and  beartUy  to  the 
statue.  My  &tber  related  the  history  of  tho  margrarine's  plot  in  dnck- 
ond-droke  skips,  and  backward  to  bis  first  introduction  to  her  at  some 
Aostrian  baths  among  the  mountains,  Bhe  wonted  amusement,  be  pro- 
vided it;  she  never  let  him  quit  her  sight  Irom  Uiat  moment.  "And 
now,"  be  said,  "  she  baa  lost  me  I  "  He  drew  ont  of  his  pocket-book  a 
number  of  designs  for  the  statue  of  Prince  Albrecbt,  to  vbiah  the 
margravine's  initials  were  appended,  and  sbnffled  them,  and  sighed,  and 
said : — "  Most  complete  arrangements  I  most  complete  I  No  body  of 
men  were  ever  so  well  drilled  as  those  fellows  np  at  Bella  Tista — conld 
not  have  been  !  And  at  the  climax  in  steps  the  darling  boy  for  whom  I 
laboured  and  sweated,  and  down  we  toppU  incontinently  I  Nothing 
would  have  shaken  me  bnt  the  apparition  of  my  sonl  I  was  proof 
against  everything  but  tbatt  I  sat  invincible  for  close  upon  an  honr-~ 
oall  it  on  hour  I  Not  a  muscle  of  me  moved :  X  repeat,  the  heart  in  my 
bosom  capered  bke  an  independent  organ ;  had  it  all  its  own  way,  leaving 

me  mine,  until Mr.  Temple,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  a  guiding 

band  in  some  families ;  beUeve  it  and  be  serene  in  adversify.  The 
ohange  of  Ufe  at  a  merry  Court  to  life  in  a  London  alley  will  exercise  onr 
foitb.    But  the  essential  thing  is  that  lUcbie  boa  been  in^dnced  here,  and 
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I  intend  him  to  play  ft  part  h«re.  The  grandsoD  uid  heir  of  one  of  the 
licheet  commoners  is  England — ^I  am  not  Baying  eonunoner  u  a  term  of 
nprott^ — ^possessed  of  a  propei^  that  inmB  itsolf  over  and  doables  itself 
merj  ten  yean,  may — mind  yon,  may — on  snch  a  §oUd  fonndation  aa 

that ! and  as  to  birth,  your  highnesB  has  only  to  grant  as  a  private 

interriew." 

Temple  was  daxed  by  this  mystifying  address  to  him ;  nor  eonld  I 
■Bderatand  it. 

"  Why,  papa,  yon  always  vished  fiir  me  to  go  into  Parliament,"  said  I* 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  wish  yon  to  lead  the  London  great  world. 
Snch  topics  are  for  by-and-by.  Adieu  to  them  !  "  He  kissed  his  wafting 
finger-tips. 

We  fell  upon  our  random  talk  again  with  a  merry  rattle. 

I  Iiad  to  give  Hm  a  specimen  of  my  piano-playing  and  sin^g. 

He  shook  his  head.  "The  cricketer  and  the  seholar  have  been 
deivloped  at  the  expense  of  the  musician ;  and  music,  Richie,  mtuic 
unlocks  the  chamber  of  satin-rose." 

Idta  at  night  we  separated.  Temple  and  I  slept  in  companion-rooms. 
Dea^y  drowsy,  the  dear  little  fellow  sat  Qn  the  edge  of  my  bed  chattering 
of  his  wonder.  My  dreams  led  me  wandering  with  a  ship's  diver  under 
the  sea,  where  we  walked  in  a  light  of  pearls  and  exploded  old  wrecks.  I 
was  assuring  the  glassy  man  that  it  was  almost  as  clear  beneath  the  waves 
as  above,  when  I  awoke  to  see  my  fiiiher  standing  over  me  in  daylight ; 
and  in  an  ecstasy,  I  burst  into  sobs. 

"  Here,  Richie  " — ^he  pressed  fresh  violets  on  my  nostrils — "yon  have 
had  a  morning  visitor.  Quick  ont  of  hed,  and  yon  will  see  the  little  fairy 
g  the  meadow." 

I  leapt  to  the  window  in  time  to  have  in  view  the  little  Princess  Ottilia, 
Ibllowed  by  her  faithful  gatutt  groom,  before  she  was  lost  in  the  shadow 
tf  the  fir-trees. 

CHAFTEB  XIX. 
OuB  Retitsii  Houkwasd. 
Wi  started  for  England  at  noon,  mnch  againat  my  secret  wishes  ;  but  my 
hlhta  wonid  not  afford  tixo  margravine  time  to  repent  of  her  violcut 
langoaga  and  injustice  towards  him.  fieflection  increased  his  indignation. 
Anything  that  went  wrong  on  the  first  stages  of  the  journey  cansed  him  to 
reeqiitnlate  her  epithets  and  reply  to  them  proudly.  He  confided  to  me 
in  Cologne  Cathedral  that  the  entire  course  of  his  life  was  a  grand  plot, 
resembling  aa  unfinished  piece  of  architecture,  which  might,  at  a  fiitnre 
day,  prove  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  packed  two 
dosen  of  hoar  old  {uralt :  he  used  comical  German)  hock  for  a  present 
to  my  grandiather  Beltham,  in  the  hope  of  its  being  found  acceptable. 

"For,  Kchie,"  said  he,  "you  may  not  know — and  it  is  not  towinyoor 
Ibanks  I  infcnrm  you  of  it — that  I  labonr  nnremitUi^ly  in  my  son's  interests. 
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I  have  OBUblishsd  him,  on  his  nugorily,  in  Gennany,  aX  a  Gonit.  Hy 
object  now  is  to  eBtabliah  him  in  England.  PromiBe  me  that  it  shall  be 
the  decided  endeaToni  of  jour  energiw  and  talenta  to  lise  to  the  h«^t  I 
point  onti  to  yon  ?  7oa  promise,  I  perceiye,"  he  added,  shaip  in  deteeting 
the  nnplMBant  predicament  of  a  boy  who  ia  asked  to  speak  I'priggJHbly. 
So  then  I  eonld  easily  promise  with  a  firm  voice.  He  dropped  certain 
ezplosiTe  hints,  which  reminded  me  of  the  fdnny  ideas  of  my  state  and 
greatneas  I  bad  when  a  child.  I  sbrogged  at  them :  I  cared  notlung  for 
revelations  to  come  by-and-by.  My  object  was  to  unite  my  father  and 
grand&ther  on  terms  of  friendship.  This  was  the  view  that  now 
absorbed  and  fixed  my  mind.  To  have  him  a  frequent  visitor  at  lUversley, 
if  not  a  resident  in  the  house,  enlivening  them  all,  while  I,  pediaps, 
tiifled  a  cavalry  sabre,  became  one  of  my  settled  dreams.  The  difficult 
part  of  the  scheme  appeared  to  m !  the  obtaining  of  my  father's  consent. 
I  mentioned  it,  and  he  said  immediately  that  he  most  have  his  freedom. 
"  Now,  for  instance,"  said  he,  "  what  is  my  desire  at  this  moment  ?  I 
have  always  a  big  one  perched  on  a  rock  in  the  distance ;  but  I  speak  of 
my  present  deiire.  And  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  squire  is  one  of  us : 
we  are  returning  to  England.  Well,  I  want  to  show  yon  a  stork's  nest. 
We  are  not  far  enough  south  few  the  stork  to  build  here.  It  is  a  faet, 
Bichie,  that  I  do  want  to  show  you  the  bird  for  luck,  and  as  a  featm«  of 
the  constry.  And  in  me,  a  desire  to  do  a  thing  partakes  of  the  impetus 
of  steam.  Well,  yon  see  we  are  Jogging  home  to  England.  I  resist . 
myself  for  duty's  sake :  that  J  can  do.  But  if  the  squire  were  here  vrith 
his  yea  and  his  nay,  by  heavens  I  I  should  be  off  to  the  t«p  of  the  Rhine 
like  a  tomado.  I  submit  to  circumstances  ;  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  be 
dictated  to  by  men." 

"  That  seems  to  me  rather  unreasonable,"  I  remonstrated. 

"It  is;  I  am  ashamed  of  it,"  he  answered.  "Do  as  you  will,  Bichie; 
set  me  down  at  Riversley,  but  under  no  alight,  mark  yon.  I  keep  my 
honour  intact,  like  a  bottled  cordial ;  my  nafailing  comfort  in  adversity  t 
I  hand  it  to  you,  my  eon,  on  my  death-bed,  and  say,  '  You  have  there 
the  essence  of  my  life.  Never  has  it  been  known  of  me  that  I  swalloned 
an  insult.'  " 

"  Then,  papa,  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  the  sqube." 

"  Hake  good  yonr  ground  in  the  castle,"  said  he.  "  I  string  a  guitar 
outside.  Yon  toss  me  a  key  from  the  walls.  If  there  is  room,  and  I 
have  leisure,  I  enter,  If  not,  yon  know  I  am  paving  yoor  way  in  other 
quarters.  Biversley,  my  boy,  is  an  excellent  foothold  and  fortress: 
Riversley  ia  not  the  world.  At  EUversley  I  should  have  to  wear  a  doable 
face,  and,  egad  I  a  double  stomach-bag,  like  yonng  Jack  feeding  with 
the  giant — one  full  of  ambition,  the  other  of  provender.  That  place  is  onr 
ionchstone  to  discover  whether  we  have  prudence.  We  have,  I  hope. 
And  we  will  have,  Mr.  Temple,  a  pleasant  day  or  two  in  Paris." 

It  was  his  habit  to  tora  off  the  bent  of  these  conveisations  by  drawing 
Temple  into  them.    Temple  declared  there  was  no  feeling  we  were  in  a 
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fcrdgii  cotmby  while  he  was  our  compuiion.  We  aimply  enjoyed  Htnuige 
KBOU,  lookiitg  idl;  out  of  oar  windows.  Our  lecolleetioii  of  the  Btrangeet 
■eene  erer  witnesKd  filled  na  willi  I  know  not  what  Bconifid  pleaanre,  and 
landed  io  tha  background  at  any  sight  or  marvel  ^tending  to  amnse  ns. 
Ton^e  and  I  cantered  over  the  great  Belgian  battle-field,  talking  of  Bella 
Vista  tower,  the  Btatne,  the  margravine,  oar  Boor  milk  and  black-bread 
tcaak&^  th«  httle  PriaoeBi  Ottilia,  with  her  "  It  is  my  question,"  and 
"YoD  were  kind  to  my  lambs,  sir,"  thoughtless  of  glory  and  dead 
boDM.  My  father  wasrery  difierently  impressed.  He  was  in  as  emltant 
glow,  far  ontmatching  the  bloom  on  onr  faces  when  we  rcgoiaed  him.  I 
fried, — 

"  Fap»,  if  the  prince  won't  pay  for  a  real  statue,  I  will,  and  I'll  present 
it  in  your  nams  1  " 

"  To  the  nation  ?  "  cried  he,  staring,  and  arresting  his  arm  in  what 
leemed  an.  orcheetral  movement. 

"  To  the  ma^ravine  I  " 

He  heud,  but  had  to  gather  his  memory.  He  had  been  fighting  the 
haUIe,  and  made  light  of  Bella  Vista,  I  found  that  incidents  over  which 
a  day  or  two  had  rolled  lost  their  features  to  him.  He  never  smiled  at 
reeoUeetions.  Jf  they  were  forced  on  him  noisily  by  persons  he  liked, 
peritaps  his  &ee  was  gay,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  gaiety  of  his 
utme  drew  itself  from  hot-springs  of  hopefolness :  our  arrival  in  England, 
on  interviews '  there,  my  majority  bn^ontly,  my  revisitation  of 
Geimuiy — these  events  to  eome  gave  him  the  aspect  children  wear  oat 
a-m»yisg  or  in  an  t«efaard.  He  disenssed  the  cirenmBtances  connected 
vilh  the  statue  ta  dry  matter-of-&et,  and  nnlees  it  was  his  duty  to  be 
hitarions  at  the  dinner-table,  he  was  hardly  able  to  respond  to  a  call  on 
Ins  past  hfb  and  mine.  His  fatnre,  too,  was  present  tense :  "  We  do 
QuB,"  not  "  we  will  do  this ;  "  so  that,  generally,  no  sooner  did  wa  speak 
of  an  anticipated  scene  titan  hs  was  acting  in  it.  I  studied  him  eagerly, 
I  know,  and'yet  quite  uneonscionsly,  and  I  came  to  no  conclusions.  Boys 
are  always  putting  down  the  uphsrs  of  their  observationB  of  people  beloved 
by  them,  but  do  not  add  Tip  a  snm  total. 

Oar  jonmey  home  occupied  aesrlj  eleven  weeks,  owing  to  stress  of 
Buioey  on  two  occasions.  In  Brussels  I  beheld  him  with  a  little  beggar- 
pri  in  his  arms. 

"  fflie  has  asked  me  for  a  copper  coin,  Richie,"  he  eaid,  squeezing  her 
Ui  cheeks  to  make  berries  of  her  lips. 

I  reeoBnmended  him  to  give  her  a  mlver  one. 

"  Bometfaing,  lUidiie,  I  mnst  (^ve  fhe  little  wench,  for  I  have  kisHed 
her,  and,  in  my  hst  of  equivalents,  gold  would  be  the  sole  form  of 
repayment  after  that.    Yon  must  bny  me  off  with  honour,  my  boy." 

I  was  compelled  to  receive  a  dab  from  the  child's  nose,  by  way  of  kins, 
in  letum  for  buying  him  off  with  honour. 

The  child  stumped  away  on  the  pavement  fronting  our  hotel,  staring 
Bt  its  fiat  tint  held  the  tressnre. 
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"  Poor  pet  wM  drab  of  it  I  "  ezclaimed  my  father.  "  One  is  gW, 
Blohie,  to  fill  ft  ereatore  oot  of  one's  emptinesB.  Kow  she  toddles  ;  she  is 
digesting  it  rapidly.  The  last  performance  of  one's  parse  is  rarely  so 
pleasant  as  that.    I  owe  it  to  her  that  I  made  the  discovery  in  time." 

Ib  this  manner  I  also  made  the  discorery  that  my  fitther  had  no  farther 
supply  of  money,  none  whaterer.  How  it  had  run  ont  without  his  remarking 
it,  he  conld  not,  tell ;  he  conld  only  assore  me  that  he  had  become  awue 
of  the  &et  while  searching  vainly  for  a  coin  to  bestow  on  the  beggar  girl. 
I  despatched  a  letter  attested  by  a  notary  of  the  city,  applying  for  money 
to  the  banker  to  whom  Colonel  Goodwin  had  introdacod  me  on  my  arriTal 
on  the  Continent.  The  money  came,  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  formed 
aeqaaintances  and  entertained  them ;  they  were  chiefly  half-pay  English 
military  officers,  dashing  men.  One,  a  Major  Dykes,  my  father  established 
in  our  hotel,  and  we  carried  him  on  to  Fans,  where,  oonseqiient  npon  onr 
hospitalities,  the  parse  was  again  deficient.  Two  reasons  for  not  regretting 
it  were  adduced  by  my  bther :  firstly,  that  it  taught  me  not  to  despise  the 
importance  of  possessing  money ;  secondly,  that  we  had  served  onr 
eonntty  by  assisting  Dykes,  who  was  on  the  scent  of  a  new  and  terrible 
weapon  of  destruction,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Oovemment.  Major  Dykes  disappeared  on  the  scent,  but  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  done  our  best  towards  saving  the  navy 
of  Qreat  Britain  from  being  blown  ont  of  water.  Temple  and  I  laughed 
over  Ii^or  Dykes,  and  he  became  onr  puppet  for  by-play,  on  account  of 
his  enormons  whiskers,  his  passion  for  stroi^  drinks,  and  his  air  of 
secrecy.  Uy  Other's  faith  in  his  patriotic  devotedness  was  sufficient  to 
withhold  me  from  BUBpicions  of  his  character.  Whenever  my  instinct, 
or  cmnmon  sense,  would  have  led  me  to  difi'er  with  my  &ther  in  opinion 
fun  supervened ;  I  was  willing  thtX  everything  in  the  world  should  be  as 
he  would  have  it  be,  and  took  up  with  a  spirit  of  laughter,  too  happy  in 
having  won  him,  in  having  fished  him  out  of  the  deep  sea  at  one  fiing  of 
the  net,  as  he  said,  to  oare  for  accuracy  of  sentiment  in  any  other  particnlar. 

Our  purse  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  he  suggested  no  means  of  replenishing 
it,  and  I  thought  of  none.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  possible  to  Uve  in 
Paris  upon  next  to  nothing  with  very  great  luxury,  so  we  tried  it ;  we 
strolled  through  the  lilac  aisles  among  bonnes  and  babies,  attended 
miHtaiy  spectacles,  rode  on  omnibuses,  dined  on  the  country  heights, 
went  to  theatres,  and  had  a  most  pleasurable  time,  gaining  everywhere 
front  places,  friendly  smiles,  kind  httle  services,  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  me  but  for  my  conscionsness  of  the  ma^csl 
influence  of  my  &thei'B  address,  a  mixture  of  the  ceremonious  and  the 
affable  such  as  the  people  could  not  withstand. 

"The  poet  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  exhilarating  than  the 
alderman,"  he  said. 

These  were  the  respective  names  given  by  him  to  the  empty  pnrse  and 
Uie  full  parse.    We  vowed  we  preferred  the  poet. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  bat  for  all  that  the  njderman  is  lighter  on  his  feet; 
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I  back  him  lo  be  across  the  Cbuisel  first.  The  object  of  my  inslnictioiis 
to  na  will  be  lost,  Bachie,  if  I  find  yon  deepising  the  Alderman's 
FegnoB.  On  money  yon  moont.  We  are  literally  chained  here,  you 
bow,  there  is  no  doabt  about  it ;  and  we  are  adding  a  nail  to  onr  letters 
liily.  True,  yob  are  accomplishing  the  Pariaian  accent.  Paris  has  also 
tUt  immense  advantage  over  all  other  cities :  'tis  the  central  hotel  on  the 
U^-raad  of  civilization.  In  Paris  yon  meet  yonr  friends  to  a  certainty  ; 
it  eitches  them  every  one  in  tnm ;  so  now  we  must  abroad  early  and 
lite,  and  cnt  for  tmmps."  A  meeting  with  a  friend  of  my  lather, 
Mr.  Xontcrez  WillianiB,  was  the  resnlt  of  onr  resolute  adoption  of  this 
^fiem.  He  helped  qb  on  to  Bonlogne,  where  my  &ther  met  another 
bind,  to  whom  he  gave  so  Bnmptnons  a  dinner  that  we  had  not  money 
(lOD^  to  pay  the  hotel  bill. 

"Kow  observe  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  Paris,"  aaid  he.  "Ten  to 
DM  we  thall  have  to  retom.  We  will  try  a  week's  whistling  on  the  jetty  ; 
ud  if  no  Inck  comes,  and  yon  will  admit,  Bichie — Mr.  Temple,  I  call  yonr 
tttestioQ  to  it — that  lock  will  scarcely  come  in  profnae  expedition  through 
Ibe  ninow  neck  of  a  aolitaiy  seaport,  why,  we  must  return  to  Paris." 

I  propcned  to  Trrite  to  my  annt  Dorothy  for  money,  bnt  be  would  not 
bear  rf  that.  After  two  or  three  days  of  whistling,  I  saw  my  old,  friend 
Mr.  Banneihridge  step  oat  of  tiie  packet-boat.  On  oosdition  of  my 
niting  to  my  nmt  to  say  that  I  was  coming  home,  he  advanced  me  the 
Enm  ire  were  in  need  of,  grud^gly  though,  and  with  the  prediction  that 
we  ihould  break  down  again,  which  was  verified.  It  occurred  only  a 
■h^  from  Kversley,  where  my  grand&ther's  name  was  good  as  coin  of 
tha  letlm.  Besides,  my  father  remained  at  the  inn  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
unt  of  the  bill,  while  Temple  and  I  pushed  on  in  a  fiy  with  tiie  two 
iotea  of  hock.  It  could  hardly  be  cailed  a  break-down,  but  my  father 
WIS  not  unwilling  for  me  to  regard  it  in  that  light.  Among  his  parting 
ranuks  was  an  impressiTe  adjuration  to  me  to  cultivate  the  squire's 
attachment  at  all  costs. 

"Do  this,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  know  that  the  lesson  I  have  taught 
joo  on  your  journey  homeward  has  not  been  thrown  away.  My  darling 
^1  my  curae  throi^h  life  has  been  that  the  sense  of  weight  in  money  is 
a  Bense  I  am  and  was  bom  nttorly  a  stranger  to.  The  consequence  is,  my 
pindest  edifices  fall ;  there  is  no  foundation  for  them.  Not  that  I  am 
votse,  understand  me,  than  under  a  temporary  cloud,  and  the  blessing  of 
iieairen  has  endowed  me  with  a  magnificent  constitution.  Heaven  forefend 
that  I  should  groan  for  myself,  or  you  for  me  I  But  digest  what  you  havo 
learnt,  Richie ;  press  nothing  on  the  aquire ;  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
Uist  esteemed  and  admirable  woman,  your  aont  Dorothy.  And,  by  the 
ny,  yon  may  tell  her  confidentially  of  the  progreas  of  yonr  friendship 
with  the  Princess  Ottilia.  Here  I  shall  employ  my  hours  in  a  tranquil 
■tsdy  of  nature  until  I  see  yon,"     Thua  ho  spsd  me  forward. 

We  sighted  Riversley  towards  midday  on  a  sunny  Juue  mormng. 
Compared  with  the  view  from  Bella  'Vista,  our  firs  looked  scanty,  our 
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heath-iracls  doll,  as  places  hsring  no  page  of  luBtorjr  vritten  cm  Uiem,  onr 
'fresh  green  meadows  not  mon  than  commonly  homely.  I  waa  so  full  of 
TDj  Bense  of  triompfa  in  m;  adventnroua  jonme;  and  the  recovery  of  my 
father,  that  I  gazed  on  tiie  old  Grango  from  a  towering  height.  The 
squire  was  on  Uio  lawn,  snrroondod  by  a  foil  company  ;  the  Ilohestera, 
the  Ambroses,  the  Wilfords,  Captain  and  Squire  Or^oiy  Bulsted,  the 
Itabreys,  and  others,  all  bending  to  roses,  to  admire,  smell,  or  pluck- 
Charming  gronpB  of  ladies  were  here  and  there ;  and  Temple  whispered 
as  we  passed  them  ; 

"  We  beat  foreigners  in  onr  women,  lUchie." 

I,  making  it  my  bnainess  to  talk  with  perfect  anconc^rn,  replied : 

"Do  yon  think  ao  ?  Perhaps.  Not  in  all  cases;"  all  the  while  I 
was  exulting  at  the  sweet  beams  of  England  radiating  from  tliese  dear 
eorly-moming-Iooking  women. 

My  annt  Dorothy  swam  np  to  me,  and,  kissing  me,  murmured  : 

"  Take  no  rebuff  &om  yonr  grandpapa,  darling." 

My  answer  was : 

"  I  haye  found  him !  " 

Captain  Bolsted  snng  ont  onr  names ;  Z  canght  sight  of  Julia  Rip- 
penger's  face ;  the  squire  had  his  back  turned  to  me,  vhioh  reminded  me 
of  my  first  speech  with  Captain  Jasper  Welsh,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
I  know  somethbg  of  the  world  now,  and  the  thing  is  to  keep  a  good 
temper.  Here  there  was  no  wire-coil  to  intercept  as,  so  I  fronted  him 
qnickly. 

"  Hnlloa  I  "  he  cried,  and  gave  me  his  shoulder. 

"  Temple  is  your  guest,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  was  obliged  to  stretch  ont  his  hand  to  Temple. 

A  prompt  insUnct  warned  me  that  I  mnst  show  him  as  much  Beltham 
as  I  could  aununon. 

"  Dogs  and  horses  all  right,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

Captain  Bulsted  sauntered  near. 

"Here,  William,"  said  the  squire,  '■tell  this  fellow  about  my 
stables." 

"In  excellent  condition,  Harry  Richmond,"  returned  the  captain, 

"  Oh  !  he's  got  a  new  name,  I'll  swear,"  said  the  squire. 

"Not  I!" 

"Then  what  have  you  got  of  your  trip,  eh?" 

"  A  sharper  eye  than  I  had,  sir." 

"  You've  been  sbarpening  it  in  London,  have  you  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  a  little  farther  than  London,  squire." 

"  Well,  you're  not  a  Lar." 

"  There,  you  see  the  lad  can  stand  fire  I  "  Captain  Bolsted  broke  in. 
"  Harry  ^hmond,  I'm  proud  to  shake  your  hand,  but  III  wait  UU  you're 
throng  the  ceremony  with  your  grandad." 

The  squire's  bands  were  crossed  behind  him,  I  sniil«d  boldly  in 
his  face. 

Li,  .__b.Cooj^[c 
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•'  Shall  I  mmke  the  toot  of  yon  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  sir  ?  " 

Ho  frowned  and  Umked. 

"  Shuffle  in  among  the  ladies ;  70a  seem  to  knov  how  to  make  friends 
UDong  tiiem,"  he  sud,  and  pretended  to  disengage  his  right  hand  for  the 
pntpoee  of  waving  it  towards  one  of  the  gronps. 

I  seiaed  it,  saying  heartily, — 

"  Graad&th^,  upon  my  honour,  I  love  you,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  liome 
■gain." 

"  Mind  joD,  you're  not  at  home  till  youVe  begged  Uberly'a  pardon  in 
pablic,  yon  know  whatior,"  ha  r^oined. 

"  Leaving  the  horse  at  that  inn  is  on  my  oonsoience,"  said  I. 

The  squire  gmmbled :  "  All  the  better  ;  keep  him  there  a  bit." 

"Suppose  he  Ideks?"  said  I;  and  the  captain  laoghed,  and  the 
!>qiure,  too,  and  I  was  is  snch  high  spirits  I  thought  of  a  dozen  witty 
lo^BBtionB  relative  to  the  seat  of  the  couBeience,  and  grieved  for  a  minute 
•t  going  to  the  ladies. 

Captain  Bolated  convoyed  me  to  pretty  Iriah-eyed  Julia  Rippenger. 
Temple  had  previously  made  discovery  of  Janet  Dchester.  Relating  our 
adventnreB  on  difierent  parte  of  the  lawn,  we  both  beard  that  Colonel 
Goodwin  and  his  danghter  had  journeyed  down  to  Riversley  to  Bmoothe 
the  way  for  my  return ;  so  my  ea^  conquest  of  the  squire  was  not  at  all 
wonderfol;  severtheless,  I  maintained  my  sense  of  triumph,  and  was 
asmued  in  my  seeiet  heart  that  I  bad  a  sii^nlar  masterfulness,  and  could, 
wfatti  I  chose  to  put  it  forth,  compel  my  grandfather  to  hold  out  bis  band 
to  my  father  as  be  had  done  to  me. 

Jnlia  Bippenger  was  a  guest  at  Riversley  tbroogb  a  visit  paid  to  her 
by  my  aont  Dorothy  in  alarm  at  my  absence.  The  intention  was  to 
cause  the  squire  a  distraction.  It  succeeded ;  for  the  old  man  needed 
lively  prattle  of  a  leas  childish  sort  than  Janet  Hchester's  at  bis  elbow, 
and  that  young  lady,  though  true  enough  in  her  fiuhiou,  was  the  ardent 
fnend  of  none  but  flourisbii^  heads;  whereas,  Julia,  finding  my  name 
under  a  cloud  at  Riversley,  spoke  of  me,  I  was  led  to  imagine  by  Captain 
Bobted,  as  a  ballad  hero,  a  glorifiil  fellow,  a  darling  whose  deeds  were  all 
pardonable,  a  mere  poff  of  smoke  in  the  splendour  of  his  nature. 

"  To  hear  the  young  lady  allude  to  me  in  that  stylel  "  be  confided  to 
my  ear,  with  an  ineffable  heave  of  his  big  chest. 

Certain  good  influences,  at  any  rate,  preserved  the  squire  from 
threatening  to  disinherit  me.  Colonel  Goodwin  had  spoken  to  bim  very 
manfolly  and  wisely  aa  to  my  relations  with  my  father.  The  squire,  it 
was  sssnmed  by  my  aunt,  and  by  Captain  Bnleted  and  Jnha,  had  under- 
taken to  wink  at  my  father's  claima  on  my  aSection.  All  three  vehemently 
entreated  me  to  make  no  mention  of  the  present  of  hook  to  him,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  bring  abont  an  interview.  Concerning  the  yellow  wine  I 
disFeprded  their  advice,  for  I  held  it  to  be  a  point  of  filial  duty,  and  an 
obligation  religiously  contracted  beneath  a  cathedral  dome;  so  I  performed 
the  task  of  oflering  the  hook,  stating  that  it  was  of  ancient  birth.    T 
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squire  bimclied  hia  features  ;  Ite  tutored  his  t«mpeT,  and  said  not  a  word, 
I  fancied  all  was  well.  Before  I  tried  the  second  step.  Captain  Boleted 
rode  over  to  mj  father,  who  himself  generonslj  enjoined  the  prndent 
eonrse,  in  accordance  with  his  aforegone  precepts.  He  was  floated  off,  oa 
he  termed  it,  from  the  inn  where  he  la;  etranded,  to  London,  by  I  knew 
not  what  heaven-sent  gift  of  money,  bidding  me  keep  in  view  the  grand 
career  Z  was  to  commence  at  Dtpwell  on  arriving  at  my  majority.  I  would 
have  gone  with  him  had  he  beckoned  a  finger.  The  four- and- twenty 
bottles  of  hock  were  ranged  in  a  line  for  the  stable-boys  to  cock-shy  at 
them  nnder  the  sqaire's  saperrision,  and  my  enforced  attendance,  just  as 
revolntionary  criminals  are  eieonted,  I  felt  like  the  surviTor  of  friends, 
who  has  seen  their  blood  flow. 

He  handed  me  a  cheque  for  the  payment  of  debts  inonrred  in  my 
recent  adyeatnres.  Who  conid  help  being  grateful  for  it  ?  And  yet  his 
remorseless  spilling  of  the  kindly  vrine  fall  of  mellow  recollections  of  my 
&ther  and  the  little  pnncesB,  drove  the  sense  of  gratitude  out  of  me. 


CHAPTER   SS. 

News  of  i  Fbesh  Cokqu&st  op  my  Pathbr's. 

TBitPi.E  went  to  sea.  The  wonder  is  that  I  did  not  go  with  him :  we  were 
both  in  agreement  that  adventures  were  the  only  things  worth  living  for, 
and  we  despised  English  fellows  who  had  seen  no  place  hut  England.  I 
could  not  bear  the  long  separation  from  my  father :  that  was  my  reason 
for  not  insisting  on  the  squire's  consent  to  my  becoming  a  midshipman. 
After  passing  a  brilliant  examination.  Temple  had  the  good  fortune  to  join 
Captain  Bnlsted's  ship,  and  there  my  honest-hearted  friend  dismally  com- 
posed his  letter  of  confession,  letting  me  know  that  he  had  been  nntnie 
to  friendship,  and  had  proposed  to  Janet  Ilcheeter,  and  interchanged  vows 
with  her.  He  begged  my  forgiveness,  but  he  did  love  her  so  t — he  hoped 
I  wonid  not  mind.  I  sent  him  a  reproachful  answer ;  I  never  eared  for 
him  more  warmly  than  when  I  saw  the  letter  eboot  the  slope  of  the  post- 
office  mouth.  Aunt  Dorothy  undertook  to  communicate  assnraiiees  of  my 
undying  afl'ection  for  him.  As  for  Janet — Temple's  letter,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  her  avowed  preference  for  Oriental  presents,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  accumulating  them  on  his  voyages,  was  a  harpoon  in  her  tade. 
By  means  of  it  I  worried  and  terrified  her  antil  she  was  glad  to  have  it 
all  out  before  the  squire.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  said  that  Margery, 
her  mother,  was  niggardly ;  a  girl  wanted  presents,  and  I  did  not  act  np 
to  my  duty  ;  I  ought  to  buy  Turkey  and  Tnnis  to  please  her,  if  she  had  a 
mind  for  them.  The  further  she  was  flattered  the  faster  she  cried ;  she 
had  the  &ce  of  an  old  setter  with  these  hideous  tears.  The  squire  pro- 
mised her  fifty  pounds  per  annnm  in  quarterly  paymente,  that  she  might 
bay  what  presents  she  liked,  and  bo  tie  herself  to  constaBcy.  He  said 
Li,  ___!=  C.OO'HC 
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tnde  to  me  aa  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Bex-~"  Young  ladies  moet 
haTe  lota  of  knickknacks,  or  their  ejet  'II  be  canght  right  and  leH, 
remember  that."  I  ahoold  bare  been  delighted  to  see  her  canght.  She 
talked  of  love  in  a  ludicrous  second-hand  way.  Bending  me  into  fits  of 
dii^nsted  las^ter.  On  other  occasiona  her  lips  were  not  hypocriticBl, 
and  her  figure  anytbtng  but  awkward.  She  was  a  bold  plump  girl,  fond 
of  male  society.  Hmot  enraptured  her.  I  belioTed  at  the  time  she 
would  h«Te  appointed  a  year  to  marry  him  in,  had  be  put  the  question. 
But  too  many  women  were  in  lore  with  Heriot.  He  aud  I  met  Kiomi 
on  &e  road  to  the  race-conrse  on  the  aoutb-downs ;  the  prettiest  race- 
caarae  in  En^and,  shut  against  gipsies.  A  barefooted  swarthy  girl  ran 
bedde  onr  carriage  and  tossed  na  flowers.  He  sjid  a  friend  of  his,  yoong 
Lord  Destrier,  aon  of  the  Harqnis  of  Edbnry,  who  knew  my  bther  well, 
talked  and  lauded  with  her,  and  thought  bar  ao  veryliandsomo  that  I 
likewise  began  to  stare,  and  I  suddenly  called  "  Eiomi  I  "  She  bounded 
back  into  the  hedge.  This  was  oar  second  meeting.  It  would  have  been 
a  pleasant  one  bad  not  Heriot  and  Deatrier  pretended  all  aorta  of  things 
abont  onr  preyiona  acquaintance.  Neither  of  ns,  they  aaid,  had  made  a 
bad  choice,  but  ^y  had  we  aeparated  ?  She  snatched  her  hand  out  of 
mine  with  a  grin  of  anger  like  pass  in  a  fdry.  We  had  wonderful  fun 
with  her.  They  took  her  to  a  great  bonae  near  the  race-coarae,  and  there, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  dressed  her  in  flowing  nlka,  end  so 
passed  her  throi^  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  interdicted  to  bare  feet. 
There  they  led  her  to  groups  of  fashionable  ladies,  and  got  tbemseWes 
into  pretty  scrapes.  They  aaid  she  was  an  Indian.  Heriot  lost  bis 
wagera  and  called  her  a  witch.  She  replied,  "  You'll  find  I'm  one,  yoang 
man,"  and  that  was  the  only  tme  thing  she  spoke  of  the  days  to  come. 
Owiog  to  the  hubbub  around  the  two  who  W3re  guilty  of  this  unmeasured 
joke  upon  conaeqaentia!  ladies,  I  bad  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate. 
Instkntly,  and  without  a  good-by,  she  acrambled  up  her  skirts  and  ran  at 
strides  aeroea  the  road  and  through  the  wood,  out  of  sight.  She  won  her 
dress  and  a  piece  of  jewelry. 

With  Heriot  I  went  on  a  sad  expedition,  the  same  I  had  set  out  upon 
with  Temple.  This  time  I  saw  my  bther  behind  those  high  red  waltR, 
once  so  mysterious  and  terrible  to  me.  Heriot  made  light  of  prisons  for 
debt.  He  insisted,  for  my  consolation,  that  they  had  but  a  temporarily 
diidionoarable  aignification ;  very  estimable  g  ntlemen,  as  well  as  scampo, 
inhabited  them,  he  said.  The  impression  produced  by  my  visit — the 
fr^gting  among  mined  men  who  beUeved  in  good  Inck  the  more  the  lower 
they  fell  'from  it,  and  their  feuM  admiration  of  my  imprisoned  father, 
vas  aa  if  1  had  drunk  a  stupefying  liqnor.  I  was  unable  clearly  to 
reflect  on  it.  Daily  afterwards,  until  I  released  him,  I  made  journeys 
to  usurers  to  get  a  loan  on  the  faith  of  the  reTersion  of  my  mother's  estate. 
Heriot,  like  the  real  Mend  he  was,  helped  me  with  his  name  to  the  bond. 
When  my  father  stood  free,  I  had  the  proudest  heart  alive ;  and  as  soon 
as  wo  had  parted,  the  most  amazed.    For  a  long  while,  for  yeara,  th« 
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thought  of  him  was  bRnnted  by  racket-balls  and  bearded  men  in  tbeir 
Bbirt-BleeveB ;  a  eeene  sickeiiiiig  to  one's  pride.  Tet  it  had  grown  impos- 
fuble  for  me  to  think  of  him  withoat  pride.  I  delimited  to  hear  him. 
We  were  happy  when  ve  were  together.  And,  moreover,  he  swore  to  me 
on  his  honour,  in  Mrs.  Waddy's  presence,  that  he  and  the  conatable  would 
henceforth  keep  an  even  pace.  His  exuberant  cheerfolneee  and  channing 
playfulness  were  always  fascinating.  His  visions  of  onr  glorioas  fatnre 
enchained  me.  How  it  was  that  something  precious  had  gone  out  of  my 
life,  I  could  not  comprehend. 

Julia  Bippenger's  marriage  with  Captain  Bnlsted  was  an  agreeable 
distraction.  Unfortunately  for  my  peace  of  mind,  she  went  to  the  altar 
poignantly  pole.  My  aunt  Dorothy  settled  the  match.  She  had  schemed 
it,  her  silence  and  half  downcast  look  seemed  to  confess,  for  the  sake  of 
her  own  repose,  but  neither  to  her  nor  to  others  did  that  come  of  it.  I 
wrote  a  plun  warning  of  the  approaching  catastrophe  to  Heriot,  and 
received  his  reply  after  it  was  over,  to  this  effect  :— 

"  In  my  regiment  we  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  women.  They  like 
change,  old  Kichie,  and  we  must  be  content  to  let  them  take  their  twen^ 
ehillinga  for  a  sovereign.  I  myself  prefer  Ibe  navy  to  Uie  army ;  I  have  no 
right  to  complain.  Once  she  swore  one  thing,  now  she  has  sworn  another. 
We  will  hope  the  lady  will  stick  to  her  choice,  and  not  seek  smaller 
change.  '  I  could  not  forgive  coppers ; '  that's  quoting  your  dad.  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  the  uxorious  object,  though  yon  praise  him.  His  habit  of  foiling 
nnder  the  table  is  middling  old-fashioned ;  but  she  may  like  him  the  better, 
or  she  may  core  him.  Whatever  she  is  as  a  woman,  she  was  avei?  nice 
girl  to  enliven  the  atmosphere  of  the  switch.  I  sometimeB  look  at  a  por- 
trait I  have  of  J.  R.,  which,  I  &ncy,  Mrs.  William  Bnlsted  has  no  ri^t 
to  demand  of  me ;  but  supposing  her  hosband  thinks  he  has,  why  then 
I  must  consult  my  brotlier  officers.  We  want  a  war,  old  Richie,  and  I  wish 
you  were  sitting  at  our  mess,  and  not  mooning  about  girls  and  women." 

I  presumed  from  this  that  Heriot's  passion  for  Julia  was  extinct. 
Aunt  Dorothy  disapproved  of  his  tone,  which  I  thought  admirably  philo- 
sophical and  coxcombically  imitable,  an  ezpressiou  of  the  sort  of  thing  I 
should  feel  on  hearing  of  Janet  Dchester's  nuptials. 

The  daring  and  suceeHa  of  that  foreign  adventure  of  mine  had,  with 
the  did  of  Colonel  and  Clara  Goodwin,  convinced  the  sqnire  of  the  folly 
of  standing  between  me  and  him  I  loved.  It  was  considered  the  best 
sign  possible  that  he  should  take  me  down  on  an  inspection  of  his  various 
estates  and  his  great  coal-mine,  and  introducd*  me  as  the  heir  who  would 
soon  relieve  him  of  the  task.  Perhaps  he  thou^t  the  smell  of  wealth  a 
promising  cure  for  such  fits  of  insubordination  as  I  had  exhibited.  My 
oecaaional  absences  on  my  own  account  were  winked  at.  On  my  return 
the  sqnire  was  sour  and  snappish,  I  cheerful  and  complaisant ;  I  grew 
cold,  and  he  solicitous ;  he  would  drink  my  health  with  a  challenge  to 
heartiness,  and  I  drank  to  him  heartily  and  he  relapsed  fa)  a  fit  of  sulks, 
informing  me  that  in  bis  lime  young  men  knew  when  they  were  veil  oS, 
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■nd  ukiiig  me  whether  I  wks  up  to  uny  yoasg  men's  TiUanieS)  had  any 
«me«ft]ed  debts  perchaace,  beoaoae,  if  so — Oh  I  he  knew  the  t»j8  of 
roDngsters,  espedally  when  they  fell  into  bad  hands : — the  list  of  bad 
lillei  rambled  on  in  an  onderbreatb  like  oowardl;  thunder: — ^well,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  because,  if  bo,  hia  cheque-book  wu  at  my  service ; 
didn't  I  know  that  ?  eh  ?  Not  being  immediately  distresmd  by  debt,  I 
did  not  exhibit  the  gosh  of  gratitude,  and  my  sedate  "  Thank  yon, 
sir,"  eonfhsed  his  appeal  for  some  seutimenlal  show  of  afiection.  I 
■m  siipa  the  poor  old  man  Buffered  pangs  of  jealousy ;  I  eenld  even  at 
times  see  into  his  breast  and  pify  him.  He  wanted  Uttie  more  than  to  be 
sanagad ;  but  a  youth  when  he  peteeiTeg  absurdity  in  oppoeition  to  him 
chain  at  it  as  much  as  if  be  were  unaware  that  it  is  laughable.  Had  the 
■qaire  talked  to  me  in  those  days  Berio>n8ly  and  fairly  of  my  other's 
ehaneter,  I  ahoold  have  abandoned  my  system  of  defence  to  plead  for 
him  as  before  a  jadga.  By  that  time  I  had  gained  the  knowledge  that  my 
father  was  totally  of  a  difierent  construction  from  other  men.  I  wished 
the  squire  to  own  simply  to  his  loTeable  nature.  I  could  have  told  him 
women  did.  Withoat  dting  my  dear  aunt  Dorothy,  or  bo  hnmble  a 
creatm«  as  the  devoted  Hrs.  Waddy,  he  bod  siacere  friends  among 
women,  who  eateemed  him,  and  were  staaooh  adherents  to  his  cause ;  and 
if  the  widow  of  the  City  kni^t,  Lady  Sampleman,  aimed  openly  at  being 
something  mora,  she  was  not  the  leea  his  friend.  Nor  was  it  only  his 
powerfril  ammation,  generosity,  and  grace  that  won  them. 

There  oeenrred  when  I  wee  a  little  past  twenty,  already  much  in  his 
eonfidenoe,  one  of  those  strange  cmcial  events  which  try  a  man  publicly, 
and  bong  oat  whatever  can  be  said  for  and  against  him.  A  young  Welsh 
baie«  fell  la  love  with  him.  She  was,  I  think,  eeven  or  eight  months 
Toonger  than  myself,  a  handsome,  intelligent,  high-spirited  girl,  rather 
wanting  in  polish,  and  perhaps  in  the  protecting  sense  of  decorum.  She 
waa  wdl  boni,  of  conise — she  was  Welsh.  She  was  really  well-bred  too, 
UuNigh  somewhat  bmsqtie.  The  yonng  lady  feU  hopelessly  in  love  with 
my  fikth«r  at  Bath.  She  gave  ont  that  he  was  not  to  be  for  one  moment 
aeeoaed  of  having  enconraged  her  by  secret  addresses.  It  was  her  nn- 
BoHeited  avowal— thought  by  my  aunt  Dorothy  immodest,  not  by  me — 
that  ahe  preferred  him  to  all  living  men.  Her  name  was  Anna  PenrhyB. 
The  sqtdre  one  morning  received  a  letter  fr^im  her  famUy,  requesting  him 
to  fiuniah  them  with  infijrmation  as  to  the  antecedents  of  a  gentleman 
calling  himself  Angustus  FitZ'Qeorge  Frederick '^Vllliam  Richmond  Onelph 
Boy,  for  purposes  which  would,  they  assured  him,  warrant  the  inqoiiy.  He 
was  lor  ttirowing  the  letter  aside,  shouting  ttiat  be  thanked  his  God  he  was 
mtoequainted  with  anybody  on  earth  with  such  an  infernal  list  of  nameB  as 
that    Boy  I     Who  knew  anything  of  Boy  ?  " 

"  It  h^ipens  to  he  my  father's  present  name,"  said  I. 
"  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  name  of  one  ef  those  blaekguard  adventurers 
idu  creep  into  families  to  eat«h  ibe  f)x^s,"  punned  tiie  squire,  not  hear- 
ing me  wiUi  his  eyes. 
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"  The  letter  at  least  mnst  be  asBwered,"  my  aimt  Dorothy  eaii]. 

"  It  shall  be  answered  I "  the  sqiiire  worked  himself  up  to  roar. 

Ho  wrote  a  reply,  the  contents  of  which  I  could  guess  at  from  my 
aunt's  refusal  to  let  me  be  present  at  the  discnssion  of  it.  The  letter 
despatched  was  written  by  her,  with  his  signature.  Her  eyes  glitturcd 
for  a  whole  day. 

Then  came  a  statement  of  the  yonng  lady's  case  Irom  Bath. 

"  Look  at  tiiat  I  look  at  that  1 "  criod  the  squire,  and  went  on,  "  Look 
at  thatl "  in  a  muffled  way.  There  was  a  touch  of  dignity  in  his  nn- 
forced  anger. 

My  atint  winced  displeaeingly  to  my  sight :  "  I  see  nothing  to  astonish 
one." 

"  Nothing  to  astonish  one  I "  The  aqoire  set  bis  month  in  imitation 
of  her.  "  Yon  see  nothing  to  astonish  one  ?  Well,  ma'am,  when  a  man 
grows  old  enough  to  be  a  grandfather,  I  do  see  something  astonishing  in  el 
child  of  nineteen — by  Geoi^ge  I  it's  oat  o'  nature.  Bat  yon  women  like 
monstrosities.  Oh  t  I  understand.  Here's  an  heiress  to  fifteen  thonsand 
a  year.  It's  not  astonishing  if  ereiy  mined  gambler  and  scapegrace  in 
the  kingdom's  hmating  her  hot ;  no,  no  I  that's  not  astonishing.  I 
suppose  she  has  her  money  in  a  coal-mine." 

The  squire  had  some  of  his  In  a  coal-mine  :  my  mother  once  bad ;  it 
was  the  dehTciy  of  a  blow  at  my  father,  signifying  that  he  had  the  scent 
for  this  description  of  wealth.  I  left  the  room.  The  squire  then  affected 
that  my  presence  had  constrained  him,  by  bellowing  ont  epithets  easy  for 
me  to  hear  in  the  hall  and  ont  on  the  terrace.  He  vowed  by  solemn  oath 
he  was  determined  to  save  this  girl  from  nun.  My  annt's  speech  wns 
briefl 

I  was  summoned  to  Bath  by  my  father  in  a  cnnous  peremptory  tone 
implying  the  ntmost  ui^ent  need  of  me.  I  handed  the  letter  to  the  sqnire 
at  breakfast,  saying,  "  You  must  spare  me  for  a  week  or  so,  sir." 

He  spread  the  letter  flat  with  bis  knife,  and  turned  it  over  with  his 
fork. 

"Harry,"  saidhe,  half  kindly,  and  choking,  "you're  better  ont  of  it." 

"  I'm  the  best  friend  he  could  have  by  him,  air." 

"  Yon're  the  best  tool  he  could  hare  handy,  for  you're  a  gentleman." 

■'  I  hope  I  shan't  offend  yon,  grandfather,  but  I  mnst  go." 

"Don't  you  see,  Harry  Richmond,  you're  in  for  an  infernal  marriage 
ceremony  tbera  I " 

"  The  young  lady  is  not  of  age,"  interposed  my  awit. 

"  Eh  ?  An  infernal  elopement  then.  It's  clear  the  girl's  mad— hcad'R 
cracked  as  a  cocoa-nnt  bowled  by  a  monkey,  brains  nowhere.  Harry, 
you're  not  a  greenhorn ;  yon  don't  suspect  you're  called  down  there  to 
stop  it,  do  you?  Yon  jump  plump  int«  a  forious  lot  of  the  g^l'e  relatives; 
you  might  as  well  take  a  header  into  a  leech-pond.  Come !  you're  a  man ; 
think  for  yonrself.  Don't  have  this  affair  on  yocr  conscience,  boy.  I 
tell  you,  Harry  Richmond,  I'm  against  yonr  going.  -  Yog  go  against  mv 
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Kill;  joaofiend  me,  sir;  yon  drag  m;  same  and  blood  into  the  mire.  She's 
Welsh,  is  the  ?    Those  Welsh  are  addle-pated,  every  one.    Poor  ^1 1 " 

He  threw  a  h<uiible  tremonr  into  his  accent  of  pit;. 

Uj  anot  expresBBd  her  view  mSdly,  that  I  was  sent  for  to  help  cnre 
tlie  yonng  lady  of  ber  delusion. 

"And  take  her  himself  1 "  cried  the  eqnire.  "  Harry,  yon  vonldn't 
go  tad  do  that  ?  "Why,  the  law,  man,  the  law —the  whole  conntiy  'd  be 
Dp  sboDt  it.     lon'U  be  atnck  in  a  coloured  caricatnre  1 " 

He  was  really  alarmed  lest  this  sbonld  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
mj  gtung,  and  described  some  of  the  sconi^g  caricstnreB  of  bis  day 
iriib  an  intense  appreciation  of  their  awfnlness  as  engines  of  the  moral 
■ense  of  tiie  poblic.     I  went  nevertheless. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

A  Provenadb  in  Bats. 

I  ForND  my  Cither  at  bia  hotel,  sitting  with  bia  friend  Jorlan  DcWitt, 
vtioin  I  bad  met  once  before,  and  tboogbt  clever.  He  was  an  ex-captain 
of  dragoons,  a  martyr  to  gont,  and  addicted  to  bnrgnndy,  which  neccs- 
Eitatcd  his  resorting  to  the  waters, — canung  bim,  as  he  said,  between  bi^ 
tppetitea  and  the  penance  be  paid  for  tbem,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
pendnlnm.  Hy  Eatber  was  in  a  tempered  gay  mood,  examining  a 
eaaplB  of  the  connty  newspapers.  One  abneed  bim  viraleiitly,  be  was 
nipported  by  the  other.  After  embracing  me,  be  desired  me  to  listen 
while  he  read  ont  oppowng  sentences  from  the  columns  of  these  eminent 
journals : — 

I  "  The  person  calling  himself  '  Roy,'  whose  monstronsly  absnrd  pre- 
I  tensions  axv  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  this  self-dnbbed  surname.  .  ." 
I  " — The  celebrated  and  conrtly  Mr.  Richmond  Roy,  known  no  lena 
'.  by  the  fascination  of  his  manners  than  by  bia  romantic  history.  .  .  ." 
I  " — has  very  soon  snceeeded  in  making  himself  the  talk  of  the 
■■  town.  .  .  ." 

\         " — has  latterly  become  Ibe  theme  of  our  tea-tables.  .  .  ." 
(        " — which  is  always  the  adventurer's  privilege.  .  .  ." 
I         " — throngh  no  f«ilt  of  his  own.  .  .  ." 

f  " — That  ve  may  throw  light  on  the  blushing  aspirations  of  a  crow- 
sconced  Cnpid,  it  will  be  as  well  to  recall  the  antecedents  of  this  (if 
DO  worse]  preposterons  imitation  back  of  the  old  school.  .  .  ." 

" — Snffiee  it,  without  seeking  to  draw  the  veil  from  those  affecting 
dupters  of  his  earlier  career  which,  kindled  for  bim  the  enthnsiastio 
BTmpatby  of  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  is  not  yet  free  from 
ft  tender  form  of  perseentioti.  .  .  ." 
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1" — We  tiuak  we  are  justified  in  entitling  him  the  Ferkin  Waibeok 
ofBOciety.  .  .  ." 
" — Reference  might  be  made  to  mytbolc^cBl  heroes.  .  .  ." 

Hereat  I  cried  out  mercy. 

CaptaiD  DeWitt  (atrebshed  unrsing  a  leg]  removed  his  silk  handker- 
chief &om  hia  face  to  mnrmnr, — 

"  The  basB  steadfaetly  drowns  the  treble,  if  this  is  meant  far 
harmonj." 

Nj  &ther  rang  ap  the  landlord,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  The  choicest  of  yonr  celiar  at  dinner  to-day,  lb.  Lmnley ;  and, 
mind  yon,  I  am  your  gnest,  and  I  exercise  my  right  of  compelling  yon  to 
sit  down  with  ns  and  assist  in  consnming  a  doabtfhl  quality  wine.  We 
dine  fonr.     Lay  for  five,  if  yonr  conscience  is  bad,  and  I  ezease  yon." 

The  man  smirked.  He  ventured  to  say  he  had  never  been  so  tempted 
to  supply  an  inferior  article. 

Afy  father  smiled  on  him. 

"  Yon  invite  onr  editorial  advocate  ?  "  said  Captain  DeWitt. 

"  Onr  adversary,"  said  my  father. 

I  protested  I  woold  not  sit  at  table  with  him.  Bnt  he  assored  me  he 
believed  hia  advocate  and  his  adversary  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and 
referred  me  to  the  collated  sentences. 

"  The  man  must  earn  his  bread,  Bichie,  boy  I  To  tell  truth,  it  ia  the 
advocate  I  wish  to  rebnke,  and  to  praise  the  adversary.  It  will 
confound  him." 

"  It  does  me,"  said  DeWitt. 

"  Yon  perceive,  Jorian,  a  policy  in  dining  these  men  of  the  Press  now 
and  occasionally,  considering  their  growing  power,  do  yon  not?" 

"  Ay,  ay  I  it's  a  great  gossiping  machine,  mon  Boy.  I  prefer  to  let  it 
spent." 

"I  crave  yonr  permission  to  invite  him  in  complimentai;  terms, 
consin  Jorian.  He  is  in  the  town ;  remember,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  that  he  and  his  like  should  have  the  opportnnil;  of  studying  good 
society.  As  to  myself  personally,  I  ^ve  him  carte  bluiche  to  fire  his  shots 
at  me." 

Towards  the  fashionable  hoar  of  the  ailemoon  my  father  took  my  arm, 
Captun  DeWitt  a  stick,  and  we  walked  into  the  throng  and  buzz. 

"  Whenever  you  are,  to  quote  onr  advocate,  the  theme  of  tea-tables, 
Richie,"  said  my  father,  "  walk  throngb  the  crowd :  it  will  wash  yon.  It 
is  doing  na  the  honour  to  observe  ns.  We  in  turn  discover  an  interest  in 
its  general  conntenance." 

He  was  received,  as  we  passed,  with  much  storing ;  here  and  there  a 
lifting  of  hatfl,  and  some  binnt  nodding  that  incensed  me,  bnt  he,  feeling 
me  bristle,  squeezed  my  hand  and. talked  of  the  scene,  and  ever  and  aitoD 
gathered  a  line  of  heads  and  ehed  an  indnlgent  bow  along  them ;  bo  on  to 
the  Gauno.    Not  once  did  he  offend  my  taste  and  make  my  aente  sense  of 
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Mlf-RspMif  liartx  by  appeariitg  gnjbefiil  tor  a  reoognition,  or  anzioaB  to 
eotnt  it,  Uioi]^  the  emtest  Bftlnte  met  hie  ftclmowledgment. 

The  interior  of  the  Camno  seoned  more  hoetile.  X  remarked  it  to 
him.  "  A  triftt  more  eje-^lMBay,"  he  mnnanxed.  He  vas  quite  at  hia 
«Me  thme. 

"  We  w»lk  up  and  down,  m;  bod,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  qiiestion  ot 
mne,  "  because  there  are  veij  ibw  who  can ;  mta  walUng  is  an  art ;  and, 
if  nobody  does,  the  plaea  is  dtill." 

"  Th«  phtee  is  pretty  wall  snpplied  irith  newspapers,"  said  Captain 
D«Witt. 

"  And  dowagen.  Mend  Jorian.  They  are  ooosinB.  'Tis  the  fashion  to 
hsTB  our  tattle  done  by  machineiy.  They  have  their  opportunity  to  com- 
pare file  portrait  with  the  original.  Come,  inrent  some  scandal  for  ns ; 
let  us  make  this  place  oar  social  Exchange,  I  warrant  a  good  bold  piece 
ofinToation  iriB  fit  tiiem  too,  soma  of  them.  Madam," — My  &ther  bowed 
low  to  the  beckoning  of  a  ian, — "  I  trost  yonr  ladyship  did  not  cfaanea 
to  anAar  that  last  remark  I  made  ?  " 

The  lady  replied :  "  I  shonld  have  shut  my  eyes  if  I  had.  I  called 
yon  to  tell  me,  who  is  the  yonng  man  ?  " 

"  For  twonfy  years  I  have  lived  in  the  prond  belief  that  he  is 
my  Mm  I " 

"I  would  not  disturb  it  for  the  world."  She  did  me  the  hononr 
to  inspect  me  from  the  lowest  wustcoat  button  to  the  eyebrows.  "  Bring 
him  to  me  to-night.    Captain  DeWitt,  you  have  forsaken  my  whist-tables," 

"Purely  temporary  fits  of  unworthiness,  my  lady." 

"  In  Bnglfsh,  ffont  ?  " 

"Not  goat  in  the  conscience,  I  trust,"  said  my  father. 

"  Oh  I  that's  curable,"  lau^ied  the  captain. 

"Toumen  of  repartee  would  be  nothing  without  yonr  wickedoeBS," 
ibe  lady  (dtserved. 

"  Man  waa  supposed  to  be  incomplete "  Captun  DeWitt  affected  a 

munnur. 

She  nodded  "Tes,  yes,"  and  lifted  eyea  on  my  father.  "So  yon 
have  not  gnen  up  going  to  church  7  " 

He  bent  and  spoke  low. 

Sba  humphed  her  lips.  "  Very  well,  I  wiU  see.  It  most  be  a  night 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  week  after  next,  then :  I  really  don't  know  why  I 
■boold  serre  yon ;  but  I  like  your  eonrage." 

"  I  cannot  erasent  to  accept  yonr  ladyship's  favour  on  account  of  ^one 
■mgnlaF  virtue,"  said  he,  drooping. 

She  waved  him  to  move  forward. 

Daring  this  frothy  dialogue,  I  could  see  that  the  ear  of  the  aesembly 
had  been  eanght  by  the  sound  of  it. 

"That,"  my  &ther  informed  me,  "is  the  great  Liidy  Wilts.  Kow 
Ton  win  notiee  a  curious  thing.  Lady  Wilts  is  not  so  old  but  that,  as  oar 
Jorian  hen  says  of  her,  she  is  marriageable.    Hence,  lUehie,  she  is  a 
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qneen  to  mftle  the  masoDline  knes  knock  the  ground.  I  fear  the  Bame  is 
not  to  be  said  of  her  mal,  Lady  Denewdney,  whom  our  good  Jorian 
Gomparea  to  an  antiquated  fledgling  emerging  with  effort  from  &  neet  of 
ill  constmotion  and  worse  cement.  She  is  rich,  she  is  sharp,  she  nsea  her 
quill ;  she  is  emphatically  not  marriageable.  Bath  might  still  accept  Yar 
as  a  rival  qneen,  only  she  is  always  behindhand  in  seizing  an  occasion. 
Now  you  will  catch  sight  of  het  ian  working  in  a  minnte.  She  is  enviona 
and  imitative.  It  wonld  be  undoubtedly  better  policy  on  her  part  to 
eontinne  to  cut  me :  she  cannot,  she  is  beginning  to  rustle  like  Deeember's 
oaks.  If  Lady  Wilts  has  me,  why,  she  must.  We  refrain  from  noUong 
her  until  we  have  turned  twice.  Ay,  Bichie,  there  is  Uiis  nee  in  adversitT ; 
it  teaches  one  to  play  sword  and  toilet  with  etiquette  and  retenae  better 
than  any  crowned  king  in  Europe.  For  me  now  to  cross  to  her  Hummons 
immediately,  wonld  be  a  gross  breach  of  homage  towards  Lady  Wilts,  vbo 
was  insinred  to  be  the  first  to  break  through  the  fence  of  scandal 
environing  me.  Bat  I  must  still  show  that  I  am  independent.  These 
people  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  to  cliug  to  a  party.  Let  them  lake 
sides ;  I  am  on  fair  terms  with  both  the  rirals.  I  show  just  hocIi  n 
nnance  of  a  distinction  in  my  treatment  of  them — ^jnst  such — enon^,  1 
mean,  to  make  the  flattered  one  warm  to  me,  and  t'otber  be  jealous  of 
her.  Ay,  Richie,  these  things  are  trivial  things  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
here  aro  wo,  my  boy ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  suspect  the  great  campaign  of 
my  life  is  opening." 

Captain  DeWitt  said  that  if  so  it  would  be  the  tenth,  to  his  certain 
knowledge. 

"  Not  ^rcnt  Campaign  I  "  my  lather  insisted  :  "mere  ekirmiehes  bofure 
this." 

They  conversed  in  humorous  undertones,  each  in  turn  seeming  to 
turn  over  the  earth  of  some  amnsing  reminiscence,  so  rapt  that,  as  for  a» 
regarded  their  perception  of  it,  the  assembly  might  have  been  nowhere. 
Perhaps  consequently  they  became  observed  with  all  bat  undivided 
attention.  My  father's  hand  was  on  my  ehonlder,  his  head  towards 
Captun  De\ntt ;  instead  of  subduing  his  voice,  he  gave  it  a  moderate 
pitch,  at  which  it  was  not  intrusive,  and  was  musical,  to  my  ear  charming, 
especially  when  he  continued  talking  through  his  soft  laughter,  like  a 
hunter  that  would  in  good  homonr  press  for  his  game  through  links  of 
water-nymphs. 

Lady  Denewdney's  fan  took  to  boating  time  meditatively.  Two  or 
three  times  she  kept  it  elevated,  and  in  vun:  the  flow  of  their  interchang- 
ing speech  was  nnioterrupted.  At  lost  my  father  bowed  to  her  from  a 
distance.  She  signalled :  his  eyelids  pleaded  short  sight,  awakening  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  pleasant  fact :  the  fan  tapped,  and  he  halted  bis 
march,  leaning  scarce  perceptibly  in  het  direction.  The  fan  showed 
distress.  Thereupon,  his  voice  enbaided  in  his  conversation,  with  a  con- 
cluding flash  of  aniroation  across  his  features,  like  A  brook  that  comes  to 
the  leap  on  a  descent,  and  he  left  us, 
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Capkin  DeWiU  and  I  nere  led  b;  a  common  attraetion  to  the  portico, 
lie  tnith  being  that  ve  neither  of  hb  could  pace  easily  nor  talk  with 
periect  ■bandonment  tmder  eje-fire  any  longer. 

"Look,"  said  he  tome,  pointing  at  the  equipages  and  eqaestrioDg  : 
"jobH  see  A  Bight  like  this  in  dozens — dozens  of  our  cities  and  toima  I 
Tiic  TU^th  of  Ibis  coontr;  is  frightful." 

Uy  reply,  addressed  at  the  some  time  mentally  to  Temple  at  sea, 

"Well,  Ma  long  as  we  have  the  handsomest  women,  I  don't  care." 

Cqitain  DeWitt  was  not  bo  anre  that  we  bad.  The  ProTen^al  women, 
the  women  of  a  part  of  South  Germany,  and  certam  feToured  spots  of 
lUlf ,  m^t  challei^  us,  he  thought.  This  was  a  point  I  could  uguo 
00,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  take  op  the  cndgels,  for  I  deemed  such  opinions 
treum  to  one's  country  and  an  outrage  to  common  sense,  and  I  embarked 
in  onlroTersy  with  the  single-minded  intention  of  knocking  down  the  man 
viio  held  thenj. 

He  accepted  his  thtaehing  complaoenUy. 

"  Kow  here  comes  a  young  lady  on  horseback,"  he  said ;  "  do  you 
fpy  faer  ?  dark  hair,  thick  eyebrows,  rides  well,  followed  by  a  groom.  Is 
bbe  a  bean^  ?  " 

In  the  heat  of  patriotism  I  'declared  she  was  handsome,  and  repeated 
i',  thoo^  I  experienced  a  twinge  of  remorse  like  what  I  should  have  felt 
hul  I  giTcn  Uinerra  the  apple  instead  of  Venus. 

"Oh !  "  he  commented,  and  stepped  down  to  the  road  to  meet  her, 

begiiuiiEg,  in  my  hearing,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  complimAnt "     Uer 

thick  eyebrows  stood  in  a  knot,  then  she  glanced  at  mo  and  bung 
pensTe.    She  had  not  to  wait  a  minute  before  my  father  came  to 

"  I  knew  yon  would  face  them,"  she  said. 

Ho  throw  back  his  head  like  a  swimmer  tossing  spray  from  his 
locts. 

"  You  have  read  the  paper  ?  "  ho  asked. 

"  Yon  ha^e  horsewhipped  the  writer  ?  "  sho  rejoined. 

"  Ob  I  the  poor  jtentUr  I  " 

"  Nay,  we  can't  pretend  to  pity  bim  1  " 

"  Could  we  condescend  to  offer  him  satisiactian  ?  " 

"  Would  he  dare  to  demand  it  ?  " 

"  We  will  lay  the  case  before  Lady  Wilts  to>night." 

"  You  ore  there  to-night  ?  " 

"  At  Lady  Denewdney's  to-morrow  night — if  I  may  indulge  a  hope  ?  " 

"Both?  Oh  I  brsTO,  biBTo !  Tell  me  nothing  more  just  now.  How- 
lid  you  mani^  it  ?  I  must  have  a  gallop.  Yes,  I  shall  be  at  both,  be 
sme  d  that." 

Uy  bther  introduced  me. 

"  Let  me  present  to  your  notice  my  son,  Harry  Lepel  Biehmond, 
Km  Penihys." 
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She  touched  my  fingers,  and  nodded  at  me ;  speaking  to  faim  : 
"He  has  a  boy's  taste:   I  hear  he  eeteems  me  moderately  well- 
foTonred." 

"As  inherited  error  certain  to  increase  with  age  I  " 
"  Now  yon  have  started  me  t "  she  exclaimed,  and  lashed  the  flaob 
of  her  horse. 

We  had  evidently  been  enacting  a  part  deeply  interesting  to  the  popa- 
lation  of  Bath,  for  the  heads  of  all  the  strolling  gronpa  were  bent  on  as ; 
and  when  Miss  Fenriiys  cantered  away,  down  droi^wd  eye^asBos,  and 
the  promenade  returned  to  actirity.  I  fancied  I  perceiTod  that  my 
&ther  was  greeted  more  cordially  on  his  way  back  to  the  hoteL 

"  7oa  do  well,  Bichie,"  he  obserred,  "in  preserving  yonr  oomposure 
ontil  yon  have  something  to  say.  Wait  for  your  opening ;  it  will  come, 
end  the  right  word  will  come  with  it.  The  main  things  are  to  be  aUe  to 
stand  well,  walk  well,  and  look  with  an  eye  at  home  in  its  socket : — ^I  pot 
yon  my  hand  on  anyman  or  woman  bom  of  high  blood. — ^Not  a  Iwaxen  eye  I 
— of  the  two  extremes,  I  preferthe  beaten  spaniel  sort. — Blindfold  me,  and 
I  pntyon  my  hand  on  them.  As  to  repartee,  yon  most  bare  it.  Wut  for 
that,'  too.  Do  not,"  he  groaned,  "  do  not  force  it  I  Bless  my  son],  what 
is  there  in  the  world  so  bad  ?  "  And  risbg  to  the  npper  notes  of  his 
groan:  "  Ignorance,  densi^,  total  imbecility,  is  better ;  I  would  rather  any 
day  of  my  hfe  sit,  and  carve  for  guests — ^the  grossest  of  human  trials — a 
detestable  dinner,  than  be  doomed  to  bear  some  wretched  fellow — and 
yon  hear  the  old  as  well  as  the  yoong — excniciate  feelings  which,  iriiere 
they  exist,  cannot  but  be  exquisitely  delicate.  Goodneae  gracious  me  1  to 
gee  the  man  pumping  up  bis  wit  I  For  me,  my  visage  is  of  an  unalterable 
gravity  whenever  I  am  present  at  one  of  these  exhibitions.  I  care  not  if 
I  offend.  Let  them  say  I  wish  to  revolutionize  society — I  declare  to  yon, 
Kchie  boy,  delightful  to  my  heart  though  I  find  your  keen  stroke  of 
repartee,  still  yonr  fellow  who  takes  the  thrust  graceiiilly,  knows  when  he's 
traversed  by  a  master-stroke,  and  yields  sign  of  it,  instead  of  plungmg 
like  a  spitted  bnffido  and  asking  us  to  admire  his  agilify — yon  follow  me  9 
— I  say  I  hold  that  man — and  I  delight  vastly  in  ready  wit ;  it  is  the  wine 
of  language  I — I  regard  that  man  as  the  superior  being.  Xnie,  he  is  not 
so  entertaining." 

My  father  pressed  on  my  arm  to  intimate,  with  a  cavemons  aignificanee 
of  eyebrow,  that  Captain  DeWitt  had  the  gift  of  repartee  in  perfbetion. 

"Jorian,"  said  he,  "wiU  yon  wager  our  editor  declines  to  dine 
with  ns  ?  " 

The  answer  stmck  me  as  only  passable.     I  think  it  was : — 

"  When  rats  smell  death  in  toasted  cheese." 

Captam  DeWitt  sprang  up  the  staircase  of  our  hotel  to  his  bed- 
room. 

"  I  should  not  have  forced  him,"  my  father  mnsed.  "  Jotian  DeWitt 
has  at  times  biilliant  genius,  Bichie — in  the  way  of  ngoindcrs,  I  mean. 
This  is  his  happy  moment — hia  one  boor's  dressing  for  dinner.    I  hare 
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wtiehed  him ;  he  most  Uioron^y  eqojB  it  I  I  am  myaelf  a  quick  or  slow 
dncser,  as  the  case  may  be.  Bnt  to  watch  Jorian  yon  eannot  holp 
HLtering  into  his  enjoyment  of  it.  He  will  have  hia  window  with  a  view  of 
the  Eonset ;  there  ia  his  fire,  hie  wanned  lisen,  and  his  shirt-stadB ;  his  bath, 
hu  choice  of  a  dozen  things  he  will  or  will  not  wear  ;  the  landlord's  or 
beet's  n^nu  is  np  ^jainet  the  looking-glass,  and  the  extremely  handsome 
miniiinre  Ukeoees  of  his  wife,  who  is  in  the  madhouse,  by  a  celebrated 
INinler,  I  ioiget  his  name.  Jorian  calls  this,  new  birth — yon  catch  his 
idea?  He  throws  off  the  old  and  is  oa  with  the  new,  with  »  highly  hopeftil 
mtidpatioo.  His  valet  is  a  soonndrei,  bnt  never  foils  in  extracting  the 
"•mu  from  the  cook,  wherever  he  may  be,  and,  in  fine,  is  tco  attenUve 
to  the  boor's  devotion  to  be  discarded.  Poor  Jorian  1  I  know  no  man  I 
pitTaomnch." 

I  eoDoeived  him,  I  eoniessed,  hardly  pitiable,  though  not  enviable. 

"He  has  bat  sis  himdred  a  year,  and  a  passion  for  hnrgnndy,"  said 
mv  bther. 

We  were  fbor  at  table.  The  editor  came,  and  his  timidity  soon  vcae 
off  m  the  warmth  of  hospitality.  He  appeared  a  kind,  excitable  Uttle 
man,  ^ad  of  his  dinner  &om  the  first,  and  in  dne  time  prond  of  his 
aitotainer.  His  response  to  the  ItMst  of  the  Fonrth  Estate  was  an 
ipology  lor  its  behavionr  to  my  father.  He  regretted  it :  be  r^retted  it. 
A  vinous  speech. 

Uy  fother  heard  him  out.     Addressing  him  snbeequeutly, — 

"  I  would  not  interrupt  yon  in  the  delivery  of  jooi  sentiments,"  he 
uid.  "I  mnst,  however,  man  to  man,  candidly  tell  yon  I  ahonld  have 
viihed  to  arrest  yonr  expressions  of  regret.  They  convey  to  my  mind  an 
idea  that,  on  receipt  of  my  letter  of  invitation,  yon  attribnted  to  me  a 
deiign  to  cdrmpt  yon.  Protest  nothing,  I  beg.  Editors  are  human, 
after  slL  Now,  my  otgect  is  that,  as  joa  write  of  me,  yon  shonld  have 
(cme  knowledge  of  me ;  and  I  natomlly  am  intereeted  in  one  who  does 
me  io  much  honour.  The  &cta  of  my  life  are  at  yoor  disposal  for 
paUieation  and  comment.  Simply,  I  entreat  yon,  say  this  one  thing  of 
me :  I  seek  fi»  justice,  bnt  I  never  complain  of  my  fortunes.  Providenoe 
ieeides : — that  might  be  the  motto  engraven  on  my  heart.  Nay,  I  may 
ritk  declaring  it  is!  In  the  end  I  shall  be  righted.  Meanwhile  you 
equtribnte  to  my  happiness  by  favoming  me  with  your  society." 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  Uttle  man,  "were  all  oar  great  people  like 
von  t  In  the  eonntry — the  provinces — they  treat  the  representatives  of 
the  Fonrth  Estate  as  the  sqoires  a  conple  of  generatiens  back  used  to 
treat  the  parsons." 

"AYhat!  Have  yon  got  a  place  at  their  tables  ?  "  inquired  Captain 
DeWitt. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that — not  even  below  the  salt.  Mr.  lUchmond— 
Mr.  Boy,  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it ;  I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  oppo- 
atioojouinals  in  this  county.  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  one  by  itself  would 
Mt  pay ;  and  I  am  a  printer,  m,  and  it  is  on  my  conscience  to  tell  yon  I 
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h&Te,  itt  tlie  oonne  of  busineEs,  been  oompeUed  this  very  morning  to 
reomve  oidera  for  the  printiiig  of  Tarious  sqiuba  and,  I  moctt  fear, 
GCQiriloua  thii^." 

My  father  pacified  him. 

"  You  will  do  your  duty  to  your  tamily,  Mr.  Hiekson." 

Deeply  moTed,  the  little  man  polled  out  proof-iheetB  and  slips. 

"  Even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,"  he  ni^ed, "  there  is  time  to  correct 
any  glaring  falsehoods,  insults,  what  not  I  " 

My  fatiier  accepted  the  copy  of  proofs. 

"  Not  a  word, — not  a  line  I  Yon  spoke  of  the  eleventh  boor, 
Hr.  HicksoD.  If  we  are  at  aU  near  the  oleventh,  I  mnst  be  ou  my  way  to 
make  my  bow  to  Lady  Wilts ;  or  is  it  Lady  Penewdney'a  to-ni^t  f  Ko, 
to-moTTOw  night." 

A  light  of  satisfaction  came  over  Mr.  Hiokaon's  &oe  at  the  mention  of 
my  father's  visiting  boUi  these  sovere^  ladies. 

As  soon  as  we  were  rid  of  him.  Captain  DeWitt  exclaimed, — 

"  If  that's  the  Fourth  Estate,  what's  the  Bealm?  " 

"  The  Estate,"  pleaded  my  father,  "  is  here  in  its  infancy — on  all 
fours " 

"  Prehensile  1  Egad  I  it  has  the  vices  of  the  other  three  besides  its 
own.     Do  you  mean  that  by  patting  it  on  all  fours  ?  " 

"  Jorian,  I  have  noticed  that  when  you  are  malignant  yon  are  not 
nitty.  AVe  have  to  thank  the  man  for  not  sulfjeeUng  ua  to  a  pledge  of 
secrecy.  My  Lady  Wilts  will  find  the  proofs  amusing.  And  mark,  I  do 
not  examine  their  contents  before  submitting  tbem  to  her  inspection.  You 
will  testify  to  the  fact." 

I  was  unaware  that  my  &tber  played  a  master- stroke  in  handing  these 
proof-sheets  publicly  to  Lady  Wilts  for  her  perusal.  The  incident  of  the 
evening  was  the  display  of  her  character  shown  by  Miss  Fenihya  ia 
positively  declioisg  to  quit  the  bonae  until  she  likewise  had  cast  her  eye  on 
tbem.     One  of  her  aunts  wept.     Their  carriage  was  kept  wutii^  ao  honr. 

<■  Yon  ask  too  much  of  me  :  I  cannot  turn  her  out,"  Lady  Wilts  said 
to  bor  uncle.    And  aside  to  my  &ther,  "  Yon  will  have  to  many  her." 

"  In  heaven's  name  keep  me  from  marri^e,  my  lady  1 "  I  heard  him 
reply. 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  tone  when  he  said  that. 
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Is  prepared  from  IlIOE,the  Staple  Food  of  more  than  Tkree  1 
Millions  (300,000,000)  of  people,  and  is  unequalled  for  Elan 
Custards,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Soups,  ifec,  and  is  the  most  whok- 
easily  digestible  Food  for  Children  ajid  Invalids. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

COLMAN'S  BRITISH  CORN  FLOUR. 

£DWiH   UHKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hmn-"  Jiue-F/our  is   Corn-F!our,  an.i 

(JIedio»l  Officer  of  Health,  SI-  Jants's,  //„>   preparation   of  Missn 

Wesmiiiater,  4c.,  iic.)  ^     ■      ,  .,  ■         j-  , , 

as  superior  to  anythtti^  of  t': 

before  the  public:' 


DIRECTIONS     FOR     USE. 
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CHAPTEB  XXn. 

CONCLUBIOK  07  THE  BaTH  EfIBODE. 

HE  friflDdfl  of  Miea  Penrhys 

were  ill  ftdvised  is  trying 

(o  cry  down  a  man  like  my 

fotber.     AoUve  perveenUoii 

was  the  breath  of  life  to  bim. 

Tnien  nntronbled  he  was  apt 

to  let  both  his  ambition  and 

his  dignity  alamber.      The 

squibs  and  soandal  set  afloat 

oonceming  him  armed  his 

wit,    nerved    bis    temper, 

tonched  Him  with  the  spirit 

of  enterprise ;  he  became  a 

new  creature.  I  lost  eight  of 

certain  charaeteriBtioa  which 

1  had  began  to  ponder  over 

critically.   I  believed  with  all 

my  heart  that  cironmatanees 

were   blameable    for  mneh 

that  did  not  qnite  please  me. 

Cpon  tlie  qoestioD  of  his  magnaiumity,  as  well  as  ot  bis  courage,  there 

tonld  not  be  two  opinions.    He  would  neither  retort  nor  defend  himself. 

1  perceived  some  grandenr  in  this  condnct,  witbont,  however,  appreciating 

ii  eotdially,  as  I  did  a  refinement  of  discretion  abont  him  that  kept  him 

&om  bnuhing  good  taste  while  lanncbed  in  oBtentationa  diaplajB.     He 

bad  A  fine  tact  and  a  keen  intuition.    He  may  b^ve  thought  it  necesBary  to 
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throw  B  little  dust  in  mj  eyes ;  bat  I  doubt  his  having  done  it,  fbr  he  had 
only,  afl  he  knew,  to  make  me  jealous  to  blind  me  to  his  faults  ntterly,  and 
he  refruned.  In  his  aUaaions  to  the  joang  lady  he  vas  apologetic,  affec- 
tionate ;  one  might  have  fancied  oneself  listeiuDg  to  a  gracions  jndge  vho 
had  well  weighed  her  oaae,  and  azeolpated  her  from  other  exceeEes  than 
that  of  a  generona  fglly.  Captain  DeWitt,  a  competent  critic,  pronoonced 
his  behaTionr  consommate  at  all  points.  For  my  behoof,  be  fainted  a&ta- 
eedent  reverses  to  the  picture ;  meditating  npon  which  I  traced  them  to 
the  fatal  wont  of  money,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  fortify  him  in  case  of 
need,  I  took  my  own  eonnsel,  and  wrote  to  my  annt  for  the  loan  of  as 
large  a  earn  a»  she  could  afford  to  send.  Her  eagerness  for  news  of  oar 
doings  was  insatiable.  "  You  do  not  describe  her,"  she  replied,  not 
naming  Misa  Fenrhys ;  and  again,  "  I  can  form  no  image  of  her.  Yoar 
accounts  of  her  are  confgeing.  Tell  me  earnestly,  do  yon  like  her  ?  She 
mnet  be  very  wilibl)  bat  is  she  reaUy  nice  ?  I  want  to  know  bow  fihe 
appears  to  my  Harry's  mind." 

iiy  &ther  borrowed  these  letters,  and  retuming  them  to  me,  said, 
"  A  good  soul  I  the  best  of  women  I  There—there  is  a  treasure  lost ! " 
His  forehead  was  clouded  in  speaking.  He  recommended  me  to  assure 
my  annt  that  she  would  never  have  to  take  a  family  interest  in  Uiss 
Penrhys.  Sat  this  was  not  deemed  perfectly  satisfiuttay  at  Biversle;. 
Uy  aunt  wrote  :  "  Am  Z  to  understand  that  yon,  Harry,  raise  olgection 
to  her  ?  Think  first  whether  she  is  in  herself  o):ijectionahle.  Bhe  is  rich, 
she  may  he  prudent,  she  may  be  a  fbrethoughtful  person.  She  may  cot 
be  able  to  support  a  bitter  shock  of  grief.  Bhe  may  be  one  who  can 
htlp.  Bhe  may  not  be  one  whose  heart  will  bear  it.  Cot  your  own 
feelings  aside,  my  dearest.  Our  duties  csonot  ever  be  clear-,  to  as  nntil 
ve  do.  It  is  possible  for  headstrong  wilfulness  and  seoiet  tenderness  to 
go  together.  Think  whether  she  is  capable  of  sacrifice  before  yon  comp«I 
her  to  it.  Do  not  infiiot  misery  wantonly.  One  would  like  to  see  her. 
Harry,  I  brood  on  yonr  future ;  that  Is  why  I  seem  ta^yon  preteniatarallf 
anxions  about  you." 

She  seemed  to  me  pretematnrally  anxious  about  Miss  Penrbys. 

My  fitther  listened  in  silence  to  my  flippant  satire  on  women's  letters. 

He  answered  after  a  paose, — 

"  Onr  Jorian  says  that  women's  letters  must  be  read  Ifte  anagrams. 
To  put  it  familiarly,  they  are  like  a  child's  field  of  hop-scotoh.  Ton  ouy 
have  noticed  the  urchins  at  their  game ;  a  bit  of  tile,  and  a  variefy  of 
compartments  to  pass  it  through  to  the  base,  hopping.  Or  no,  Bidiie, 
poohl  'tis  an  unworthy  comparison,  this  hop'Sooteh.  I  mean,  laddie, 
they  write  in  zigzags;  and  go  will  you  when  your  heart  trumpets  in 
your  ear.  Tell  her,  tell  that  dear,  noble,  good  woman — say,  we  are 
happyi  yon  and  I,  and  alone,  and  shall  be ;  and  do  me  the  favour — she 
loves  you,  my  son — addreas  her  sometimes — she  has  been  it — eall  hei 
'mother;' she  will  like  it;  she  deserrea ^nothing  shall  anpplanthw  I" 

He  lost  his  voice. 
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She  sent  me  three  hundred  pounds;  she  moBt  have  snppoBed  the 
otemm  preniiig.  Thns  fortified  against  paternal  impiovidenee,  I  ex- 
praded  a  hnndied  in  the  pnrehaae  of  a  horse,  and  staked  the  remainder 
OD  him  in  a  match,  and  was  beaten.  Bisgnsted  with  the  horse,  I  sold 
him  for  half  his  pnrehase-money,  and  with  that  sTun  piud  a  hill  to 
inamt«in  mj  father's  credit  in  the  town.  Figuratively  speaking,  Z  looked 
U  my  hands  sa  astonished  as  I  had  been  when  the  poor  little  rascal  in 
the  itreet  snatched  my  oake,  and  gave  me  the  vision  of  him  gorging  it  in 
the  flnrried  alley  of  the  London  crowd. 

"  UtMiey  goes,"  I  remarked. 

"  That  is  the  general  experience  of  the  natore  of  money,"  said  my 
&ther,  freshly ;  "  but  nevwtheless  yon  will  be  Borprised  to  find  how 
eitrarardinarily  few  are  the  people  to  make  allowance  for  partisolar  cases. 
It  plays  the  trick  with  everybody,  and  almost  nobody  lets  it  stand  as  a 
plea  for  the  individnal.  Here  is  Jorian,  and  yon,  my  son,  and  perhaps 
jonr  umt  Dorothy,  and  npoa  my  word,  I  think  I  have  nnmbei«d  all  I 
know— or,  ay,  Bokey  Bampleman,  I  sbonld  not  omit  her  in  an  honomrable 
list — and  that  makes  positively  all  I  know  who  would  ooomuserate  a  man 
tonebed  on  Uie  shoulder  by  a  sheriff's  officer — ^not  that  snch  an  indignity 
is  any  longer  done  to  me." 

"  I  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Shylock's  great-grand-nephew,"  said 
I,  emphatically. 

"Uerely  to  give  yoa  the  instance,  Richie.  Ay  I  I  hope  so,  I 
hq>e  so !  Bnt  it  is  the  nature  of  money  that  yon  never  can  tell  if  the 
boaiding's  sound,  once  he  dependent  upon  it.  But  this  is  talk  for  trades- 
Thinking  it  so  myself,  I  had  not  attempted  to  discover  the  source 
of  my  father's  income.  Snch  as  it  was,  it  was  paid  half-yearly,  and 
■pent  within  a  month  of  the  receipt,  for  the  most  signal  proof  possible  of 
its  ^lamefnl  insufficiency.  Thus  ten  months  of  the  year  at  least  he  lived 
protesting,  and  many  with  him,  compnlsorily.  For  two  mouths  he  was  a 
tsiniant  num.  I  penetrated  his  mystery  enough  to  abstain  from  qnes- 
tioning  bim,  and  enou^  to  determine  that  on  my  coming  of  age  he  should 
cease  to  be  a  pensioner,  petitioner,  and  adventurer.  He  aimed  at  a 
manifest  absurdity. 

In  the  meantime,  after  the  lesson  I  had  received  as  to  the  naturo  of 
money,  I  saw  with  some  alarm  my  father  preparing  to  dig  a  great  pit  for 
it.  He  had  no  doubt  performed  wonders.  Despite  of  scandal  and  tattle, 
■nd  the  deadly  report  of  a  penniless  fortune-hunter  having  fascinated  the 
yoimg  heiress,  he  commanded  an  entrance  to  the  receptions  of  both  the 
rinl  ladies  dominant.  These  ladies.  Lady  WUta  and  Lady  Denewduey, 
who  moved  each  in  her  select  half-circle,  and  could  heretofore  be  induced 
by  none  to  meet  in  a  common  centre,  had  pledged  themselves  to  hononr 
*ith  their  presence  a  ball  ha  proposed  to  give  to  the  choice  world  here 
assembled  on  a  certain  iUuminated  day  of  the  calendar, 

"  So  I  have  now  possession  of  Bath,  Biefaie,"  said  he,  twinkling  to 
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propitiate  me,  lest  I  shonld  sospect  bim  of  Talnbg  Ms  achievement  highly. 
He  hod,  he  oontinoed,  piomised  Hickson  of  the  Fonith  Estate,  th&t  he 
would,  before  leaving  the  place,  do  his  atmoit  to  reviye  the  aneient  glories 
of  Bath :  Batb  had  once  set  the  fashion  to  the  kingdom ;  why  not  again  ? 
I  might  have  asked  him,  why  at  all,  or  why  at  hia  expense ;  hnt  his  lead 
was  irresistible.  Captain  DeWitt  and  his  valet,  and  I,  and  a  score  of 
ladies,  scores  of  tradesmen,  were  rnshing,  relnctant  or  not,  on  a  torrent. 
Hy  part  was  to  show  that  I  was  an  athlete,  and  primarily  that  I  conld 
fence  and  shoot.  "It  will  do  no  harm  to  let  it  be  known,"  said 
De'^tt.  He  sat  writing  letters  incessantly.  My  father  made  the  tour  of 
his  fair  stewardesses  from  noon  to  three,  after  receiving  in  andience  his 
jewellers,  linendrapers,  carpenters,  confectioners,  from  nine  in  the  mom- 
iog  till  twelve.  At  three  o'clock  bnsiness  ceased.  Workmen  then  applying 
to  him  for  instrnctions  were  deepatched  to  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  bearing 
the  recommendation  to  the  barmaid  not  to  supply  them  refreshment  if 
they  had  ever  in  their  lives  been  seen  dmnk.  At  fonr  he  dreaaed  for 
afternoon  parade.  Nor  conld  his  enemy  have  said  that  he  was  not  the 
chief  voice  and  eye  along  his  line  of  march.  Hia  tall  fiill  figure  main- 
ttuned  a  superior  air  without  insolence,  and  there  was  a  leapbg  beam  in 
his  laige  bine  eyes,  together  with  the  signification  of  movement  coming  to 
his  kindly  lips,  such  as  hardly  ever  failed  to  waken  smiles  of  greeting. 
People  smiled  and  bowed,  and  forgot  their  cnriosity,  forgot  even  to  be 
critical,  while  he  was  in  sight.  I  can  say  this,  for  I  was  acately  critical 
of  their  bearing  towards  him  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  never  per- 
fectly pleasmg  to  me.  My  attitude  of  watchM  reserve,  and  my  reputa- 
tion as  the  heir  of  immense  wealth,  tended  possibly  to  constrain  a  certain 
number  of  the  inimical  party  to  be  ostensibly  civil.  Lady  Wilts,  who  did 
me  the  honour  to  patronize  me  almost  warmly,  complimented  me  on  my 
manner  of  backing  him,  as  if  I  were  the  hero ;  but  I  felt  his  ))eculiBr 
charm ;  she  partly  admitted  it,  making  a  whimsical  month,  saying,  in 
aUuuon  to  Miss  Fenrhys,  "I,  yon  know,  am  past  twenty.  At  twenty 
forty  is  charming ;  at  forty  twenty."  Where  I  served  him  perhaps  was 
in  showing  my  resolation  to  protect  him  :  he  had  been  insulted  before  my 
arrival.  The  male  relatives  of  Miss  Fenrhys  did  not  repeat  the  insult; 
they  went  to  Lady  Wilts  and  groaned  over  their  hard  luck  in  not  having 
the  option  of  fighting  me.  I  was,  in  her  phrase,  a  new  piece  on  the 
board,  and  checked  them.  Thus,  if  they  provoked  a  challenge  from  me, 
they  bronght  the  destructive  odour  of  powder  abont  the  headstrong 
creature's  name.  Previously  they  bad  reckoned  on  my  &tber  for  sparing 
her,  and  had  done  as  they  liked.  I  was  therefore  of  nse  to  him  so  far. 
X  leaned  indolently  across  the  rails  of  the  promenade  while  she  bent  and 
chattered  in  his  ear,  and  her  attendant  cousin  and  cavalier,  Uervyn  Fen- 
rhys, chewed  vexation  in  the  form  of  a  young  mnstachio's  curl.  His 
horse  fretted ;  he  mnrmured  deep  notes,  and  his  look  was  savage ;  but  ha 
was  bound  to  wait  on  her,  and  she  would  not  go  until  it  suited  her  pleasure. 
She  introduced  him  to  me — as  if  conversation  could  be  earned  on  between 
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two  jQimg  men  fiMling  themselves  drnply  pieces  on  the  boud,  ono  giTing 
check,  uid  the  other  chafing  nnder  it  1  I  need  not  sftj  that  I  disliked  my 
stuticai.  It  waa  worse  when  lay  &ther  took  to  bowing  to  her  &om  a 
distance,  nnobserraiit  of  her  hand's  prompt  poll  at  the  reins  as  soon  as 
abe  uw  him.  Ladj  Wilts  had  asecmied  the  right  of  a  woman  still  pos- 
Hsang  attnetions  to  exert  her  inflaenee  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  fsmUy, 
for  I  h4d  done  mj  best  to  convince  her  that  he  entertained  no  seiioos 
Ibonght  of  marrjing,  and  deeidedl;  would  not  marry  without  my  approval. 
He  acted  on  her  advice  to  disoonrage  the  wiUiil  girl. 

"How  is  it  I  am  so  hatefiil  to  70a?"  Miss  Fenrbjs  accosted  me 
■bmptly.  I  boded  she  most  have  gone  mad,  and  an  iuteirogative  firows 
TO  my  B(de  answer. 

"  Oh  1  I  hear  that  yoD  prononnce  me  everywhere  nnendnrable,"  she 
untinaed.  "  Yon  are  yoong,  and  yoa  rai^odge  me  in  some  way,  and  I 
ihoold  be  glad  if  yoa  knew  me  better.  B;-and-by,  in  Wales. — Are  yon 
ftmd  of  mountain  scenery  ?  We  might  be  good  Mends  ;  my  temper  is 
not  bad— at  least,  I  hope  not.  Heaven  knows  what  one's  relatives  think 
of<aeI  Will  you  visit  us!  I  hear  yon  have  promised  your  confidante, 
Lady  Wilts." 

Hy  reply  to  this  attack  was  mixed  up  vrith  the  broad  vowels  of  elo- 
quent disGomp<»are : 

"  Beally,  Hiss  Penrbys,  you  are  ouder  a  delusion ;  I  shall  be  happy ; 
I  like  the  moantains,  I " 

"Ko  deloaion  at  all.  But  will  yon  wait  before  yon  form  a  positive 
(qunion  «[  me  ?  " 

"  I  can't,  for  I've  formed  it  already,  and  it's  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  joQ  seem  to  have  heard." 

"Who  calls  yon  shy  1 "  she  returned,  leaving  me,  dissatisfied,  I  was 
nue. 

At  a  dancing  party  where  we  met,  she  was  thrown  on  my  hands  by  ber 
m^vemable  vehemenee,  and  I,  as  I  had  told  Lady  Wilts,  not  being  able 
to  understand  the  liking  of  twenty  for  forty  (fifty  would  have  been  nearer 
the  actual  mark,  or  sixty),  offered  her  no  lively  sympathy.  I  believe  she 
had  requested  my  father  to  pay  public  court  to  her.  If  Captain  DeWitt 
vss  to  be  trusted,  she  desired  him  to  dance,  and  dance  vrith  her  exclu- 
rively,  and  so  confirm  and  defy  tiie  tattle  of  the  town ;  but  my  father 
hovoed  between  the  dowagers.  She  in  conseqaenee  declined  to  dance, 
vhieb  was  the  next  worst  thing  she  could  do.  An  aunt,  a  miserable 
voman,  was  on  her  left ;  on  her  right  she  contrived,  too  frequently  for  my 
peice  of  mind,  to  reserre  a  vacant  place  for  me,  and  she  eyed  me  intently 
■cross  the  room,  nnder  her  persistent  brows,  until  perforce  I  vrae  drawn 
to  her  rade.  I  had  to  listen  to  a  repetition  of  sharp  queries  and  repUes, 
ud  ofiect  a  flattered  gaiety,  feeling  myself  most  uncomfortably,  as  Captain 
DeWitt  (who  watched  ns)  said,  Chip  the  son  of  Block  the  father.  By 
fixhig  the  son  beside  her,  she  defeated  the  father's  scheme  of  coldness, 
sod  mode  it  appear  a  concerted  piece  of  policy.    Even  I  saw  that.    I 
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Hw  more  than  I  gnsped.  Love  for  mj  iather,  was  to  my  mind  a  nattml 
thing,  a  proof  of  taste  and  goodness ;  women  might  love  him ;  but  the 
love  of  a  yoiing  girl  with  the  morning'B  mysteiy  abont  her  1  and  tor  my 
progenitor  1 — a  girl  (as  I  reflected  in  the  midst  of  my  intrajections)  well- 
built,  clear-ejed,  animated,  clever,  witli  soft  white  hands  and  pretfy  feet ; 
how  coold  it  be  ?  She  was  sombre  as  a  sonken  £re  until  he  at  last  came 
round  to  her,  and  then  her  gadden  vivacity  was  anrpriaing. 

ASain  were  no  farther  advanced  when  I  had  to  obey  the  sqnire'a 
eoQunands  and  return  to  Riversley,  missing  the  night  of  the  grand  ball 
with  no  profound  regret,  except  for  my  bther's  sake.  He  wrote  soon 
after  one  of  his  eharacterietic  letters,  to  tell  me  that  the  ball  had  been  s 
snccess.  Immediately  upon  this  announcement,  he  indulged  luxnriotu 
reflections,  as  big  n 


"  To  have  stirred  np  the  old  place  and  given  it  something  to  draam  of 
for  the  next  half  century,  is  a  satisfactiDn,  Richie.  I  have  a  kmdness  for 
Bath.  I  leave  it  with  its  factions  reconciled,  its  tea-tables  fiimiBhed  with 
inexhaustible  snpplies  of  the  chief  thing  necessary,  and  the  persoasion 
firmly  established  in  my  own  bosom  that  it  is  impossible  to  revive  the 
past,  so  we  mast  march  with  the  age.  And  let  me  add,  all  but  every  one 
of  the  bills  happily  discharged,  to  please  you.  Fray,  fag  at  your  German. 
If  (as  I  myself  confess  to)  you  have  enjoyment  of  old  ways,  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies,  look  to  Court  life.  It  is  only  in  Conrfs  that  a  man 
may  now  air  a  leg ;  and  there  the  women  are  works  of  art.  If  yon  are 
deficient  in  calves  (which  my  boy,  thank  heaven !  will  never  be  charged 
with)  you  are  thera  found  out,  and  in  fact  every  deficiency,  every  qualifi- 
cation, is  at  once  in  patent  exhibition  at  a  Court.  I  fancy  Parliament  for 
yon  still,  and  that  is  no  impediment  as  a  step.  Jorisn  would  have  yon 
sit  and  wallow  in  ease,  and  buy  (by  the  way,  we  might  think  of  it)  a 
famous  Bm^nndy  vineyard  (for  an  investment),  devote  the  prime  of  yoor 
life  to  the  discovery  of  a  cook,  your  manhood  to  perfect  the  craatnre's 
education — so  forth ;  I  imagine  you  are  to  get  five  years  of  ample  gratifi- 
cation (a  promise  hardly  to  be  relied  on)  in  the  seie  leaf,  and  so  perish. 
Take  poor  Jorian  for  an  example  of  what  the  absence  of  ambition  brings 
men  to.  I  treasure  Jorian,  I  hoard  the  poor  fellow,  to  have  him  for  a 
lesson  to  my  boy. .  Witty  and  shrewd,  and  a  masterly  tactician  (I  wager 
he  would  have  won  his  spurs  on  the  field  of  battle),  you  see  him  now 
living  for  one  bonr  of  the  day — absolutely  twenty-three  hours  of  the  man's 
life  are  chained  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  to  the  four-and-twentieth  1  8o, 
I  repeat,  fag  at  your  German. 

"  Miss  Penrbys  retires  to  her  naUve  Wales ;  Joriaa  and  I  on  to 
London,  to  the  continent.  Plinlinunon  guard  ns  all  I  I  send  yon  our  local 
newspapers.  That  I  cut  entrechats  is  false.  It  happens  to  be  a  thing  I 
could  do,  and  not  an  Englishman  in  England  except  myself;  only  I  did 
net  do  it.  I  did  appear  in  what  I  was  educated  to  believe  was  the  evening 
suit  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  cannot  perceive  the  immodes^  of  showing  mj 
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h^  A  dnn  that  Is  not  iadewot,  and  ia  beeoming  to  me,  and  is  the  dress  • 
el  mj  btfaera,  I  wear,  and  I  impose  it  on  Uie  generation  of  my  sex. 
Honrar,  I  dined  ffiekscHi  of  the  Fonith  Estate  (Joriaa  eonsiden  him 
hspj  enoo^  to  eat  np  his  twentieth  before  he  dies — I  forget  the 
ntdiog  of  the  mol),  that  he  mi^t  know  I  was  withoat  ntnoonr  in  the 
ati,  as  oii^naQj  I  hsd  been  without  any  intention  of  porchasing  his 
•Oepuee.  He  ofliared  me  his  colnmns ;  he  wished  me  lack  with  the 
kiresB ;  t^  hia  gods,  he  swoie  be  worshipped  entrechats,  and  held  a  silk  1^ 
Ite  meet  admirable  woA  of  the  mann&etiires.  '  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,' 
nji  ke ;  '  you're  a  nobleman,  sir ;  yon're  a  piinoe ;  yoa're  a  star  of  the 
bst  nugnitnde.'  Cries  Joiian,  '  Betract  that,  scum  !  you  see  notMng 
lugtbotwhat  yondhreiotbinkneighbonrsyon,'  and  qnairels the  inebriate 
dog.  And  this  ia  the  maker  and  destroyer  of  reputations  in  this  day  I  I 
stady  Hiekaon  ma  a  miracnlona  engine  of  tlie  veiy  simplest  conbiTanee  ; 
he  ia  himmlf  the  epitome  of  a  ver^t  on  his  period.  Next  day  he  dis- 
cliimed  in  his  opposition  penny  sheet  the  report  of  the  entrechats,  and 
'thaiiperfatcM  laughing  eonsnmedly,'  and  Bent  me  (as  I  had  requested 
him  to  do)  the  names  of  hia  danghters,  to  whom  I  transmit  Uttle  com- 
bt^Bg  presents,  for  if  they  are  nice  children  such  a  parent  most  afflict 
them. 

"CoUiTate  Lady  Wilts.  You  hare  made  an  impression.  She  puts 
yon  Ibrward  as  a  good  specimen  of  our  yonng  men.     'Hem  1  madam. 

"But,  mj  dear  boy,  as  I  said,  we  cannot  rerire  the  pasL  I 
uknovledge  it.  Bath  rebukes  my  last  fit  of  ambition,  and  the  ezperienee 
ii  nrj  well  worth  the  expense.  Yon  have  a  mind,  Bichie,  for  discussing 
mttliy,  upon  which  I  congratulate  you,  so  long  as  yon  do  not  overlook 
eqmnlents.  The  system  of  the  world  is  barter  varied  by  robbery.  Show 
Uut  you  have  something  in  hand,  and  you  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
hioviug  that  you  were  not  robbed.  I  pledge  you  my  word  to  it — I  shall 
not  repeat  Bath.  And  mark  you,  an  heiress  is  never  compromised.  I  am 
not,  I  hope,  responsible  for  erery  creatnre  caught  up  in  my  circle  of 
■ttiaetion.  Believe  me,  dear  boy,  I  should  otmsnlt  you,  and  another  one, 
estnnable  beyond  mortal  speech  I  if  I  had  become  involved — impos* 
iible  I  No ;  I  am  free  of  all  fresh  chains,  because  of  the  old  ones.  Years 
«il]  not  be  sufficient  for  us  when  you  and  I  once  begin  to  talk  in  earnest, 
when  I  open!  To  resume — so  I  leave  Bath  with  a  light  conscience. 
Kxed  with  pleasant  recollections  ia  the  transient  regret  that  yon  were  not 
a  q«etator  of  the  uteeting  of  the  Wilts  and  the  Denewdney  streams. 
Jerian  compared  them  to  Uie  Bhone  and  the — I  forget  the  name  of  the 
river  below  Oeoeva — dirtyish ;  for  there  was  a  transparent  difference  in 
the  Denewdney  style  of  dress,  and  did  I  choose  it  I  could  sit  and  role 
those  two  Etetionfl  as  despotically  as  Buonaparte  his  Frenchmen.  Ask  me 
iriiat  I  mean  by  scaling  billows,  Bichie.  I  will  some  day  tell  you.  I 
have  done  it  all  my  life,  and  here  I  am.  But  I  thank  heaven  I  have  a 
•on  I  love,  and  I  can  match  him  against  the  best  on  earth,  and  hencefor- 
WBid  I  liTe  for  him,  to  vindicate  and  right  the  boy,  and  place  him  in  hia 
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le^tiinate  sphere.    EVom  this  time  Z  take  to  looking  exdnsiveiy  fimrard, 
uid  I  labour  diligently.    I  hare  energies. 

"Not  to  boast,  darling  old  son,  I  tell  tmth;  I  am  cmly  happy 
irhen  my  heart  is  beating  near  yon.  Here  comes  the  moth^  in  me 
pumping  np.  Adien.  Lebe  vohl.  The  Qennan  I — the  German  t — 
may  God  in  his  Barmherzigkeit  1 — Tell  her  I  never  enconraged  the  giri, 
have  htenllj  nothing  to  trace  a  temporary  wrinkle  on  my  forehead  as 
regards  conscience.  I  say,  may  it  please  Proridenee  to  make  yon  r  good 
German  scholar  by  the  day  of  yonr  minority.  Hurrah  for  it  [  Present 
my  hnmble  warm  respeete  to  yonr  annt  Dwothy.  I  pray  to  hesToi 
ni^tly  for  one  of  its  angels  on  earth.  Ennst,  WisaensohAfl,  Ehre, 
liiebe.  Sic  Siett.  Quick  at  the  German  poete.  Fran :  Fraulein.  I  am 
aotnaily  dazzled  at  the  prospept  of  onr  fotore.  To  be  candid,  I  no 
kmger  see  to  write.  Griiss'  dich  herzlieh.  From  Vienna  to  yoa  next. 
Lebe  wohl  I " 

ilfy  aunt  Dorothy  sent  a  glanoe  at  the  letter  while  I  was  folding  H, 
evident^  thinking  my  miwilUngness  to  oSer  it  a  sign  of  bad  news  or  fresh 
complications.     Bho  spoke  of  Mies  Penrhys. 

"  Oh  I  that's  over,"  sud  I.     "  Heiresses  soon  get  consoled." 

She  Monsad  me  of  having  picked  np  a  vnlgar  idea.  I  maintained  that 
it  was  my  other's. 

"  It  cannot  be  yonr  bther's,"  said  she  softly ;  and  on  my  afGnning 
that  he  had  nttered  it  and  written  it,  she  replied  in  the  same  tone,  more 
efiective  than  the  ordinary  language  of  oonviction,  "  He  does  not 
think  it." 

The  rage  of  a  yonth  to  prove  himself  in  the  right  of  an  aignment  was 
insnffieient  to  make  me  lay  the  letter  ont  before  other  eyes  than  my  own, 
and  I  shrank  from  exposing  it  to  compassionate  gentle  eyes  that  woold 
have  pleaded  similar  allowances  to  mine  for  the  wildness  of  the  style.  I 
shonld  have  thanked,  bnt  despised  the  intelligence  of  one  who  framed  mj 
ezcnses  for  my  father,  jnst  as  the  sqnire,  by  abusing  him,  would  have 
made  me  a  desperate  partisan  in  a  minnte.  The  vitality  of  the  delnsion 
I  cherished  was  therefore  partly  extinct ;  not  so  the  love  ;  yet  the  love  of 
him  could  no  longer  shake  itself  free  from  oppressive  shadows. 

Ont  of  bis  circle  of  attraction  books  were  my  resource. 


CHAFTBB  XXW 
My  TwsKTT-Fia&i  Bibthdat. 
Books  and  dreams,  like  the  two  rivers  eited  by  my  father,  Sowed  aide  by 
aide  in  me  without  mixing ;  and  which  the  bright  Bhone  was,  which  the 
brown  Arve,  needs  not  to  be  told  to  those  who  know  anything  of  yonth  ; 
they  were  destined  to  intermingle  soon  enbogh.  I  read  well,  for  I  folt 
ground  and  had  monnting .views;   the  real  world,  and  the  mind  and 
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pinions  of  the  woild,  grew  mlble  to  me.  Hj  tator  pleased  the  Bqnire 
imnteiuelj  by  caUing  loe  suttteF-of-bct.  In  philoeophj  and  histoiy  I 
hitad  Epeeolation ;  bnt  nothing  was  too  fantastie  for  m;  ideas  of  poesible 
oeeanencea.  Once  away  from  books,  I  carried  a  head  that  ebot  looketa 
to  the  faithest  hills.  IHj  dear  friend  Temple  was  at  sea,  or  I  eboold 
hire  had  one  near  me  to  detect  and  control  the  springs  of  Donsense.  I 
wu  deemed  a  remarkably  qniet,  sober,  thoDghtfiil  young  man,  aoqniescent 
in  all  schemes  projected  for  my  wel&re.  The  squire  would  have  liked  to 
lee  me  eonrting  tlie  girl  of  bis  heart,  as  he  termed  Janet  Ilchester,  a 
little  more  demonstratively.  We  had,  howerer,  come  to  the  nnder- 
itudiiig  that  I  Via  to  travel  before  settling.  Traditional  notions  of  the 
intportanea  of  the  Grand  Tour  in  the  education  of  gentlemen,  led  him  to 
censGit  to  my  taking  a  year  on  the  continent  accompanied  by  my  tutor. 
H«  wanted  some  one,  he  sud,  to  represent  Am-  when  I  was  oat  over 
then;  which  signified  that  he  wanted  some  one  to  keep  my  father  in 
deck;  bnt  aa  the  Bev.  Ambroee  Feterborongh,  enccesBor  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Hart,  was  hazy  and  manageable,  I  did  not  object.  Sneh  faith  had 
&B  quiet  tbonghtful  yonng  man  at  Riversley  in  the  convulBions  of  the 
fotore,  the  whirlwinds  and  whirlpools  spinning  for  bim  and  all  connected 
nilh  him,  that  he  did  not  object  to  hear  his  name  and  Janet's  conpled, 
thoa^  he  had  not  a  spark  of  love  for  her.  I  tried  to  realize  to  myself 
the  general  opinion  that  she  was  handsome.  Her  eyebrows  were  thick 
lad  level  and  long  ;  her  eyes  direct  in  their  gaze,  of  a  flinty  blae,  with 
dark  laahes ;  her  nose  firm,  her  lips  fotlish,  and  firm  when  joined ;  her 
■bipe  stra^ht,  moderately  flexible.  Bnt  she  bad  no  softness ;  she  could 
idmire  herself  in  my  presence ;  she  claimed  possession  of  me  openly,  and 
it  the  same  time  openly  provoked  a  siege  from  the  remainder  of  my  sex ; 
she  was  not  maidenly.  She  canght  imagination  by  the  slaeve,  and  shat 
it  between  sqnare  whitewashed  walls.  Heriot  thongbt  her  not  only 
handsome,  bnt  comparable  to  Mrs.  William  Bnlsted,  our  Julia  EUppenger 
of  old.  At  his  meeting  with  Jnlia,  her  deliclons  loss  of  colour  made  her 
Eeem  to  me  one  of  the  loveliest  women  on  earth.  Janet  never  lost 
eoloDr,  rarely  bloahed ;  she  touched  neither  nerve  nor  foncy. 

"  Yon  want  a  rousiiig  coquette,"  said  Heriot ;  "  yon  won't  be  happy 
till  you've  been  racked  by  that  nice  Instrument  of  torture,  and  the  fkir 
Bnlsted  will  do  it  for  yon  if  you  like.  Yon  don't  want  a  snake  or  a 
common  serpent,  yon  want  a  Python." 

I  wanted  bloom  and  mystery,  a  woman  shifting  like  the  light,  with 
erening  and  night  and  dawn,  and  sudden  fire.  Janet  wae  bald  to  the 
heart  inhabiting  me  then,  as  if  qnite  abaven.  She  could  speak  her  affec- 
tionate mind  as  plain  as  print,  and  it  was  dull  print  facing  me,  not  the 
■rebes  of  the  sunset.  Julia  bad*  only  to  lisp,  "  my  hnsband,"  to  startle 
aod  agitate  me  beyond  expression.  She  said  simple  things — "  I  slept 
wdl  last  ni^t,"  or  "I  dreamed,"  or  "I  shivered,"  and  plunged  me 
headloi^  down  impenetrable  forests.  The  mould  of  her  mouth  to  a 
rducttnt  "  No,"  and  her  almost  invariable  drawing  in  of /h«rl»]e4%  with 
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R  "  Yes,"  gnrehftrged  the  evei^daj  monosyllaUes  with  meanings  of  lif<a 
and  death.  At  last  I  was  reduced  to  tell  her,  seeing  that  she  reproached 
my  coldiiMS  lor  Janet,  bow  mnch  I  wiahed  Janet  resembled  her.  Her 
Irish  ejes  lightened:  "Mel  Harry;"  then  they  shadowed:  "She  ifl 
worth  ten  of  me."  Snch  pathetic  hnmility  tempted  me  to  exalt  her 
sapremely.  I  talked  like  a  boy,  feeling  like  a  man  :  she  behaved  like  a 
woman,  blnshing  like  a  girl.      ' 

"  Julia !  I  can  never  call  yon  Ura.  Bnlsted." 

"  Yon  have  an  affecUon  for  my  husband,  have  yoa  not,  Hany  ?" 

Of  a  season  when  thiB  was  adora^e  langn^e  to  me,  the  indication  is 
sufficient.  Bidit^  ont  perfectly  crazed  by  it,  I  met  Eiomi,  and  transferred 
my  emotions.  The  squire  had  paid  her  people  an  annnal  nun  to  keep 
away  from  onr  neighbourhood,  while  there  was  a  chance  of  my  taking  to 
^psy  life.  They  had  come  baok  to  their  old  camping-ground,  rather 
dissatisfied  with  the  equire. 

"  Bpeak  to  him  yourself,  Eiomi,"  sud  I ;  "  whatever  you  ask  for,  he 
can't  refiiEe  anything  to  such  eyes  as  yours." 

"Yon!"  she  rallied  me;  "why  can't  you  talk  sensible  stuff  1" 

She  had  grown  a  superb  savage,  proof  against  weather  and  compli- 
ments. Her  face  was  like  an  Egyptian  sky  fronting  night.  The  strong 
old  Eastern  blood  put  ruddy  flame  for  the  red  colour;  tawny  olive  edged 
from  the  red ;  rare  vivid  yellow,  all  but  amber.  The  light  that  first  looka 
down  upon  the  &llen  sun,  vas  her  complexion  above  the  brows,  and 
round  the  cheeks,  the  neck's  nape,  the  throat,  and  the  firm  bosom  prompt 
to  hft  and  sink  with  her  vigour  of  speech,  as  her  eyes  were  to  flash  and 
darken.  Meeting  her  you  swore  she  was  the  personification  of  wandering 
Asia.  There  was  no  question  of  beauty  and  grace,  for  these  have  laws. 
The  curve  of  her  brows  broke  like  a  beaten  wave ;  the  lips  and  nostrila 
were  wide,  tragic  in  repose.  But  when  she  laughed  she  illnuiinated  you  ; 
where  she  stepped  she  made  the  earth  hers.  She  was  aa  fresh  of  her 
East  as  the  morning  when  her  ancient  people  struck  tents  in  the  track  of 
their  shadows.  I  write  of  her  in  the  style  consonant  to  my  ideas  of  her 
at  the  time.  I  wonld  have  carried  her  off  on  the  impulse  and  lived  her 
life,  merely  to  have  had  such  a  picture  moving  in  my  sight,  and  call  it  mine. 

"  You're  not  married?"  I  sud,  ludicrously  fiuntly. 

"  I've  not  seen  the  man  I'd  marry,"  she  answered,  grinning  scorn. 

The  prize-fighter  bad  adopted  drinking  for  his  pursuit;  one  of  her 
aunts  was  dead,  and  she  was  in  quest  of  money  to  bury  the  dead  woman 
with  the  conventional  ceremonies  and  shows  of  respect  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
gipsies,  whose  sense  of  propriety  and  adherence  to  customs  are  a  sentiment 
indulged  by  them  to  a  degree  unknown  to  the  stabled  classes.  In  fiut,  they 
have  no  other  which  does  not  come  under  the  definite  title  of  pride  ;— 
pride  in  their  physical  prowess,  their  dexterity,  ingenuity,  and  trickainess, 
and  their  purity  of  blood.  Eiomi  confessed  she  had  hoped  to. meet  me ;  con- 
f^ed  next  that  she  had  been  waiting  to  jump  ont  on  me ;  and  next  Uiat 
she  had  sat  in  a  tree  watching  the  Grange  yesterday  for  six-  honn :  and 
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an  fcr  mooej  to  do  honour  to  her  dead  relatiTe,  poor  little  sonl  1  Heriot 
and  I  joined  the  decent  proceseion  to  the  grave.  Bei  people  bad  some 
qoanelwith  the  DnrBtoii  villagers,  and  ahe  feared  the  scandal  of  being 
pelted  on  the  my  to  the  church.  I  knew  that  notbing  of  the  sort 
vuold  happen  if  I  was  present.  Eiomi  walked  hoinblj,  with  her  head 
bent,  leaving  me  the  thick  rippling  coaiae  black  locks  of  her  hair  for  a 
mark  of  observation.  We  were  entertained  at  heit  camp  in  the  afternoon. 
I  Bw  no  sign  of  intelligence  between  her  and  HeiioL  On  m;  asking  her, 
tlie  day  before,  if  aha  remembered  him,  she  said,  "  I  do,  I'm  dangerona 
ftff  that  yonng  man."  Heriot's  comment  on  her  was  impressed  on  me  b; 
hii  ehoonng  to  call  her  "  a  fine  doe  leopard,"  and  TnainJAiniTig  that  it  was 
t  ddensible  phrase. 

She  was  swept  &om  my  amorous  mind  by  Mabel  Sweetwinter,  the 
nuDa'B  danghter  of  DipweU.  This  was  a  Saxon  beauty  in  fhll  bud, 
jdknr  as  mid-Hay,  with  the  eyes  of  opening  Jnne.  .Beanty,  yon  will  say, 
ii  easily  painted  in  that  s^le.  Bat  the  sort  of  beanfy  suits  the  style, 
ud  the  well-worn  comparisons  express  the  well-known  type.  Besi^ 
Kiomi  she  was  like  a  rich  meadow  on  tha  border  of  the  heaths. 

We  saw  them  together  on  my  twenty-first  birthday.  To  my  shame  I 
awoke  in  the  early  morning  at  Biversley,  fbrgetfbl  of  my  father's  old 
appointment  for  the  great  Dipwell  feast.  Not  long  after  sonrise,  when 
UaeUnrds  peck  the  lawns,  and  swallows  are  oat  from  under  eaves  to  the 
fiood's  &ce,  I  was  hailed  by  Janet  Hchester  beneath  my  open  windows. 
I  knew  she  bad  a  bet  with  the  sqnire  that  she  woold  be  the  first  to  bail 
me  legal  man,  and  was  prepared  for  it.  She  sat  on  horseback  alone  in 
the  haiy  dewy  mldsnmmer  morning,  giving  clear  note :  "  Whoop  I  Harry 
Richmond  t  halloo  I"  To  which  I  tossed  her  a  fox's  bmsh,  having  a 
jewelled  bracelet  pendant.    She  missed  it  and  let  it  lie,  and  laughed. 

"  No,  DO ;  U's  foxie  himself  I — anybody  may  have  the  brash.  You're 
dressed,  are  yon,  Barry  ?  You  were  snre  I  shonld  come  ?'  A  thousand 
kappy  years  to  you,  and  me  to  see  them,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'm  first  to 
inah  it,  I'm  certain  I  I  was  awake  at  three,  out  at  half-past,  over  Bnrstau 
heath,  across  Eckerthy's  fields — we'll  pay  the  old  man  for  damage — down 
hj  the  plantation,  Bran  and  Sailor  at  my  heels,  and  here  I  am.  Crow, 
cocks  I  btLck,  dogs  I  np,  larks  I  I  said  I'd  be  first.  And  now  I'm  round 
to  stables  to  stir  up  XJberly.  Don't  be  tardy,  Mr.  Harry,  and  we'll  ho 
Commodore  Anson  and  his  crew  before  the  world's  awoke." 

We  rode  out  for  a  conple  of  hoars,  and  had  to  knock  at  a  formhonse 
Ibi  milk  and  bread.  Possibly  a  sense  of  independence,  owing  to  tho 
tnitcbing  of  a  meal  in  mid  flight  away  from  home,  made  Janet  exclaim 
Ihit  she  would  gladly  be  oat  all  day.  Such  freaks  were  exceedingly  to 
Kj  taste.  Then  I  remembered  Dipwell,  and  snre  that  my  father  wonld  be 
then,  though  he  bad  not  written  of  it,  I  proposed  to  ride  over.  She 
pleaded  for  the  horses  and  the  sqnire  alternately.  Feasting  was  arrajiged 
it  Biversley,  as  well  as  at  Dipwell,  and  she  said  mnsically,— 

"Hany,  the  sqoire  is  a  very  old  man,  and  yon  may  not  have  many 

Li,  ___b.Cooj^lc 
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jttore  ohanceB  of  pleasing  him.  To-day,  do,  do  I  To-moirow,  ride  to 
your  fether,  if  joa  most :  of  ooorsa  joa  most  if  yon  Hank  it  right ;  bnt 
don't  go  this  day." 

"  Not  npset  mj  fottnno,  Janet  ?  " 

"  Don't  hort  the  kind  old  man's  heart  to-da;." 

"  Oh  I  joa're  the  girl  of  hi§  heart,  I  know." 

"  Wall,  Harry,  yon  have  first  place,  and  I  want  yon  to  keep  it." 

"  Bnt  here's  an  oath  I're  sworn  to  my  &ther." 

"  He  should  not  have  exacted  it,  I  think." 
'  "  I  promised  him  whan  I  was  a  yoirngstw." 

"  Then  he  wiser  now,  Hany." 

"  Yon  have  brilliant  ideas  cnf  the  saeredness  of  engagements." 

•■  I  think  I  haTfl  common  sense,  that's  all:" 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  feeling." 

"  It  seems  that  yon  forgot  it,  thongh  I  " 

Eiomi's  tenta  on  I>aTstan  heath  rose  into  Tiew.  I  oontroUed  my 
verbal  retort  upon  Janet  to  lead  her  np  to  the  gipsy  girl,  for  whom  she 
had  an  odd  aTersion,  dating  from  childhood.  Eiami  undertook  to  lide  to 
Dipwell,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  carry  the  message  that  I  woold  be 
tiiere  by  nightfall.  Team  vers  on  Janet's  resolnte  face  as  we  oantered 
home. 

After  breakfast  the  squire  introduced  me  to  his  lawyer,  TSz.  Bargiu, 
vho,  closeted  alone  with  me,  stud  fonnally, — 

"  TSx.  Harry  Richmond,  yon  are  Squire  Beltham's  gnadson,  his  sole 
male  descendant,  and  yon  are  established  at  present,  aitd  as  &r  as  we  can 
apprehend  for  the  fiitare,  as  the  direct  heir  to  the  whole  of  his  property, 
which  is  enormooB  now,  and  likely  to  increase  so  long  as  he  lives.  Yon 
may  not  be  aware  that  your  grandfather  has  a  most  sagaeions  eye  for 
business.  Had  he  not  been  bom  a  rich  man  he  would  still  have  been  one 
of  our  very  greatest  millionaires.  He  has  rarely  invested  but  to  doable 
his  capital ;  never  speculated  but  to  succeed.  He  may  not  undezataud 
men  quite  so  well,  but  then  he  trusts  none  entirely;  so  if  there  is  a 
chasm  in  his  intelligence,  there  is  a  bridge  thrown  across  it.  The 
analogy  is  obscure  perhaps ;  you  will  doubtleas  see  my  meaning.  He 
knows  how  to  go  on  his  road  without  being  cheated.  For  himself,  your 
grand&ther,  Mr.  Harry,  is  the  soul  of  honour.  Now,  I  have  to  explain 
certain  family  matters.  The  squire's  wife,  your  maternal  grandmother, 
was  a  rich  heiress.  Fort  of  her  money  was  settled  on  her  to  descend  to 
her  children  by  reversion  upon  her  death.  What  she  herself  possessed 
she  bequeathed  to  them  in  reversion  likewise  to  their  children.  Thus  at 
your  maternal  grandmother's  death,  your  mother  and  your  aunt  inherited 
money  to  use  as  their  own,  and  the  interest  of  money  tied  fest  in  rever- 
sion to  their  children  (in  case  of  marriage)  after  their  death.  Your  grsnd- 
btber,  as  your  natural  guardian,  has  put  out  the  asnnal  interest  of  your 
money  to  considerable  profit,  and  now  yon  axe  of  age  he  hands  it  to  yon, 
as  yon  see,  without  much  delay.    Thus  you  become  thiB,d^  tha.poe 
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of  Kfmij  tbonamad  potmdfl,  respeetliig  the  diaposal  of  which  I  am  here 
to  Uke  jonr  ordera.  Ahem— as  to  the  remaining  property  of  yonr  mother's 
— the  ntm  held  bjherfbrherown  use,  I  mean,  it  devolved  to  her  hnahand, 
joorfiUter,  vho,  it  is  probahle,  will  fnnush  yon  an  aceoont  of  it,  ah,  at 
liis  Uenre,  ah,  nm  I  Asd  now,  in  addition,  Mr.  Hany,  I  have  the  sqoire's 
ecmminds  to  ipeak  to  yon  as  a  man  of  hnsineBS,  <m  what  may  be  deemed 
titSetin  satgeet,  thongh  from  the  bnmneas  point  of  view  no  peculiar 
i^aej  should  pertain  to  it.  Yonr  grand&iher  will  settle  on  yon  estates 
ud  matey  to  the  valne  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annnm  on  the 
diy  of  yooj  onion  with  a  young  lady  in  this  district,  Mes  Janet  Bcbester. 
He  undertakes  tikewise  to  provide  her  |nn-money.  Also  let  me  observe, 
tlot  it  is  his  request — bnt  he  makes  no  stipnlation  of  it — that  yoa  will 
iltimBtely  asaome  the  name  of  Beltham,  sabseribing  yourself  Harty  Lepel 
fiiehmond  Beltham ;  or,  if  it  pleases  yon,  lUehmond-Beltham,  with  the 
jmutitm  hyphen.  Needless  to  say,  he  leaves  it  to  your  decisioa.  And 
mnr,  Mr.  Harry,  I  have  done,  and  may  most  cordially  oongratnlate  yon 
Kt  the  blessings  it  has  pleased  a  kind  and  discerning  Providence  to  shower 
at  yonr  head." 

None  BO  grimly  ironical  as  the  obsequious  I  I  thought  of  Snip's  '  dis* 
unuag '  Koridence  (he  spoke  with  all  professional  sincerif;)  in  after  dayB. 

On  the  occasion  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  squire's  straightforward- 
un,  and  grieved  to  have  to  wound  him.  Janet  helped  me.  She  hinted 
vith  a  bish&ilnesB,  quite  new  to  her,  that  I  must  go  through  some 
Kmnony.  Onesaing  what  it  web,  I  saluted  her  on  the  cheek.  The 
■^nire  observed  that  a  kiss  of  that  sort  might  as  well  have  been  planted 
00  ba  back  hair.  "  Bnt,"  said  he,  and  wisely,  'Td  rather  have  the 
giii  worth  ten  of  yoa,  than  you  be  more  than  her  match.  Girls  like  my 
gill  here  are  precious."  Owing  to  her  intercession,  he  winked  at  my 
departure  after  I  had  done  duty  among  the  tenants ;  he  barely  betrayed 
hii  Taxation,  and  it  must  have  been  excessive. 

Heriot  and  I  rode  over  to  Dipwell.  Next  night  we  rode  back  by 
moduli^  with  matter  for  a  year  of  laughter.  Hinging  like  two  Arabian 
poets  praises  of  Dark  and  Fair,  challenging  one  to  rival  the  other.  Eiomi  I 
Uihel  t  vre  shouted  separately.  We  had  just  seen  the  diegs  of  the  last  of 
the  birthday  burgundy. 

"Kiomil  what  a  splendid  panther  she  is  I  "  cnea  Heriot;  and  I: 
"teeUi  and  claws,  and  a  skin  like  a  burnt  patch  on  a  common  1  Mabel's 
like  a  wonderful  sunflower." 

"  Butter  and  e^  1  old  Richie,  and  about  as  much  fire  as  a  rushlight. 
If  the  raee  were  Fat  she'd  beat  the  world." 

"  Heriot,  I  give  you  my  word  of  hononr,  the  very  look  of  her's  eternal 
nuomer.  Eiomi  rings  thin — she  tinkles ;  it's  the  difference  between 
nietal  and  flesh." 

"  Bid  she  tinkle,  as  yoa  call  it,  when  that  fellow  Destrier,  confound 
him  I  touched  her  ?  " 

"  The  little  cat  1     Did  yon  notiee  Mabel's  blush  !  "  (  "  »  v;  I  ■ 
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"  How  could  I  help  it?  We've  all  bad  a  dozen  apiece.  Ton  saw 
little  Kiomi  coiled  op  under  the  hop  and  brion;  ?  " 

"  I  took  her  for  a  dead  jackdaw." 

"  I  took  her  for  what  she  is,  and  ehe  maj  slap,  scream,  tear,  and  bits, 
I'll  take  her  yet — and  all  her  tribe  ciying  thief,  by  way  of  a  diTarBion. 
Bhe  and  I  are  footed  a  piui." 

His  impetaoaitj  snrpasBed  mine  so  mach  that  I  fell  to  brooding  on  the 
snperioT  image  of  my  charmer.  The  reanlt  was,  I  could  not  keep  awaj 
fixan  her.  I  managed  to  get  home  with  leaden  limbs.  Next  day  I  wu 
back  at  Dipwell. 

Snch  guilt  as  I  have  to  answer  for  I  may  avow.  I  made  violent  love 
to  tins  Billy  ootintty  beanty,  and.  held  every  advantage  over  her  other 
flatterers.  She  had  met  me  on  the  evening  of  the  great  twenfy-fiist,  she 
and  A  line  of  damsels  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  wreaths,  and  I  had 
elumed  the  privilege  of  solating  her.  The  chief  snperintendent  of  the 
fostivitieB,  my  father's  old  cook,  Monaiear  Alphouse,  turned  twili^t  ialo 
noonday  with  a  shsaf  of  rockets  at  the  moment  my  lips  broshed  her  cheek. 
It  was  a  klBB  marred ;  I  claimed  to  amend  it.  Besides,  we  had  bees 
bosom  MendB  in  childhood.  My  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  ro«  I 
had  left  but  an  insignificant  thorny  shoot,  was  ex^oisite  natoral  fiatieiy, 
Bweet  reason,  to  which  she  could  not  say  nonsense.  At  each  step  vt 
trod  on  sonvenirs,  innocent  in  themselves,  had  they  recurred  to  childish 
minds.  The  whisper,  "Earkt  it's  BonBet,  Mabel,  Martha  Thresbei 
calls,"  clouded  her  fiice  with  stormy  sunset  colonrs.  I  respected  Martha 
even  then  for  boldly  speaking  to  me  on  the  girl's  behalf.  Mrs.  Waddj'a 
courage  failed.  John  Thresher  and  Mark  Sweetwinter  were  ovemome 
by  my  father's  princely  prodigaUty ;  their  heads  were  tamed,  they 
appeared  to  have  assamed  that  I  could  do  no  wrong.  To  cat  ehoit 
the  episode,  some  one  wrote  to  the  sqnire  in  uncouth  English,  telling 
him  I  was  courting  a  country  lass,  and  he  at  once  started  me  for  the 
continent.  We  had  some  oonveraation  on  money  before  parting.  The 
Bqoire  allowed  me  a  thousand  a  year,  independently  of  my  own  income. 
He  GonnBcUed  prudence,  warned  me  that  I  was  on  my  trial,  and  giving 
me  his  word  of  hononr  that  he  ahonld  not  spy  into  my  bank  accounts, 
desired  me  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  Speculation  he 
fbrbade.  I  left  him  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  I  meant  to  make  my 
grand  tour  neither  as  a  merchant,  a  gambler,  nor  a  rake,  but  simply  as  a 
pltun  English  gentleman. 

"  There's  nothing  better  in  the  world  than  that,"  said  he. 

Arrived  in  London,  I  left  my  travelling  companion,  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Peterborough,  upping  his  port  at  the  hotel,  and  mshed  down  to  Dipwell, 
shot  a  pebble  at  Mabel's  window  by  morning  twilight,  and  soon  had  her 
&ce  at  the  casement.  But  it  was  a  clondy  and  rain-beaten  face.  She 
point«d  towards  the  farm,  saying  that  my  &ther  was  there. 

"  Has  he  grieved  you,  Mabel  ?  "  I  asked  softly. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  he  I  he  wouldn't,  he  couldn't ;  he  talked'tuht.    Oh, 
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go,  go;  fori  bama't  a  foot  to  move.     And  don't  speak  so  soft ;  I  can't 
bear  kindness." 

My  lather  in  admonishiiig  her  had  done  It  tenderly,  I  was  sore. 
Tendenuffl  was  the  weapon  which  had  wonnded  her,  and  bo  she  shrank 
from  it ;  and  if  I  had  reproached  and  abased  her  she  might  perhaps  hara 
obeTed  me  bj  coming  ont,  not  to  return.  She  was  deaf.  I  kissed  m; 
hand  to  her  regretfully  ;  a  condition  of  spirit  gradually  dlBBolved  by  the 
hanntiiig  phantom  of  her  fordead  and  month  ommpling  np  for  fresh  floods 
<tf  tears.  Had  she  concealed  that  Tision  with  her  handkerchief,  I  might 
haTB  waited  to  see  her  before  I  saw  my  father,  and  have  been  myself  a 
prince  deserving  corses.     He  soon  changed  the  set  of  the  current. 

"  Oar  little  Habel  here,"  he  said,  "  is  an  inflammable  pnss,  I  fear. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  ^Is,  I  hare  a  snrprise  for  yon.  Remind  me  of  it 
^Mm  we  touch  Ostend.  We  may  want  a  yacht  there  to  entertain  high 
company.  X  have  set  inquiries  afloat  for  the  hire  of  a  schooner.  This 
child  Mabel  can  read  and  writo,  I  suppose?  Best  vrite  no  letters,  boy. 
Do  not  make  old  Dipwell  a  thorny  bed.  I  have  a  portrait  to  show  you, 
Bichte.  A  portrait  t  I  think  yon  will  say  the  original  was  worthy  of 
more  than  to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  away  hke  a  weed.  Yon  see, 
Biehie,  ^Is  have  only  one  ohance  in  the  world,  and  good  God  I  to  min 
that — no,  no.  Ton  shaU  see  this  portrait.  A  pretty  little  cow-like 
Mabel,  I  giant  yon.  But  to  have  her  on  the  conscience  I  What  a 
eoronei  to  wear  I  My  young  Zvord  Destrier — yon  will  remember  tiim  as 
one  of  our  goeeta  here  ;  I  brongbt  him  to  make  your  acquaintance  ; 
weQ,  ke  would  not  be  scrDpnlona,  it  is  possible.  Ay,  bnt  compare 
yoozvelf  with  him,  Richie  I  and  yon  and  I,  let  as  love  one  another 
and  liATO  no  nettles." 

He  flourished  me  away  to  London,  into  new  spheres  of  fiincy.  He 
was  irresistible. 

In  a  London  club  I  was  led  np  to  Hie  miniature  of  a  youthful  woman, 
BingalaT  for  her  endearing  beauty.     Her  cheeks  were  merry  red,  her  lips 
Evely  with  the  spark  of  laughter,  her  eyes  in  good  nnion  with  them, 
»ba>«iiig  yon  the  langhter  was  gentle  ;  eyes  of  ovetflowiug  bine  light. 
'*  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked. 

The  old-fashioned  building  of  the  powdered  bur  comiselled  me  to  add 
"  Who  was  she  ?  " 

Captain  DeWitt,  though  a  member  of  the  cinb,  seemed  nnable  to 
inform  me.  His  glance  consulted  my  father.  He  hummed  and  drawled, 
and  Bud :  "  Mistress  Anastaria  Dewsbnry ;  that  was  her  name." 

"  8he  does  not  look  a  grandmother,"  said  my  father. 

"  &M  would  be  one  by  this  time,  I  dare  say,"  said  I. 

We  gazed  in  mlence. 

•■  Tes  I  "  he  sighed.  "  She  was  a  charming  actress,  and  one  of  the 
beat  of  women.  A  noble-minded  young  woman  I  A  woman  of  cultivation 
and  g«uas  t  Do  yon  see  a  broken  he^  in  that  face  ?  No  ?  Very  well. 
A  walk  will  take  ns  to  bet  grave.    Bhe  died  early."  ,  -  , 
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I  was  braaUuBg,  "Who? "when  he  b^,  "She  was  my  mothe; 
my  dear." 

Jt  was  piteous. 

We  walked  to  an  old  worn  flat  stone  in  a  London  street,  when 
under  I  had  to  imagine  those  featares  of  beaatifol  homanit;  lying  abi 
from  us. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 
I  Meet  thb  Pbiscxss. 
Hkabiho  that  I  had  not  slept  at  the  hotel,  the  Rer.  Ambrose  nuhed  dowi 
to  Eiversley  with  melancholy  qacolatioos,  and  was  made  to  reboond  b; 
the  squire's  contemptaons  lecommendation  to  him  to  lean  to  know  Bome- 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  young  bloods,  seeing  that  he  had  the  nosunat  ebaigt 
of  one,  and  to  preach  his  aennon  in  secret,  if  he  would  be  i^mi^""'"^ 
ont  of  church.  The  good  gentleman  had  not  exaotiy  understood  iut 
duties,  or  how  to  conduct  them.  Far  &om  objecting  to  find  ma  in 
company  with  my  &ther,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done  hy  tnns- 
mitting  information  of  that  iact  to  mTeraley,  he  now  congntolateil 
himself  on  it,  and  after  the  two  had  conversed  apart,  cordially  agreed  to 
our  scheme  of  travelling  together.  The  squire  had  sickened  him.  I 
believe  that  by  comparison  he  saw  in  my  father  a  better  friend  of  youth. 

"  We  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  a  ghostly  odnser  at  hand,"  my  btlier 
said  to  me  with  his  qnuntest  air  of  gravity  and  hnmoor  mixed,  whieb  wnt 
not  insincerely  grave,  for  the  hnmonr  was  nnconacious.  "  An  occrediUd 
casuist  may  frequently  be  a  treasure.  And  I  avow  it,  I  like  to  tnvel  witk 
my  private  chapbuu." 

Mr.  Peterborough's  temporary  absence  bad  allowed  me  time  for  gettii^ 
ample  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  through  the  agency  of  my  fatber'i 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Dettermain  and  Newson,  whom  I  already  knew  froni 
certain  transactions  with  them  on  his  behalf.  They  were  prdbmidl; 
conrteouB  to  mo,  and  showed  me  bis  box,  and  alluded  to  his  Case — 
a  long  one,  and  a  lamentable,  I  vras  taught  to  apprehend,  by  their 
Ingnbriously  professional  tone  abont  it.  The  question  was  nstiutllf 
prompted  in  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  on  with  it  ?  " 

"  Wont  of  funds."  ' 

"  There's  no  necessity  to  name  that  now,"  I  insisted.  But  my  bthar 
desired  them  to  postpone  any  further  exposition  of  the  cose,  nyai, 
"Pleasure  £rst,  business  by-ond-by.  That,  I  take  it,  is  in  the  order ot 
our  great  mother  nature,  gentlemen.  I  will  not  have  him  help  Bboolder 
his  father's  pack  ontil  be  has  had  Ids  fill  of  entertainment." 

A  smooth  voyage  brought  ns  in  view  of  the  towers  of  Ostend  lowuiil  i 
Bonrise.  Standing  with  my  father  on  deck,  and  gazing  on  this  fiinge  of  | 
the  grand  -romantic  Continent,  I  remembered  oar  old  travels,  wi  ^" 
myself  boond  to  him  indissolubly,  ashamed  of  my  recent  critical  [soUog* 
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of  hit  duzscter.  Uy  boy's  love  for  him  retomed  in  fall  foree.  I  ms 
taSaaitly  cognizant  of  his  history  to  know  that  he  kept  his  head  erect, 
ligUed  by  the  fiie  of  his  robnat  heart  in  the  thick  of  overhan^g  natal 
elondi.  As  the  way  ia  with  men  when  they  are  too  happy  to  be 
wntimcntal,  I  chattered  of  anything  bat  my  feelings. 

"What  a  capital  idea  that  vas of  yours  to  bring  down  oldAlphonse  to 
I%well  I  Toti  ahonld  have  heard  old  John  Thresher  and  Uark  Bwest- 
■istar  and  the  others  gmmbling  at  the  interference  of  '  French  frogs ' 
nth  their  beef,  though  Alphonse  vowed  he  only  ordered  the  ox  to  be 
tnmad  &ster,  and  he  dressed  their  potatoes  in  six  diffurent  ways.  I  donbt 
if  Dipmll  has  composed  itself  yet.  Yon  know  I  sat  for  president  in  their 
Imt  vhile  the  beef  went  its  first  roond ;  and  Alphonse  was  in  an  awful 
bniTy  to  drag  me  ii^  what  he  called  the  royal  tent.  By  the  way,  yon 
ikould  have  hauled  the  standard  down  at  sunset." 

"  Not  when  the  ton  had  not  corns  down  among  us,"  said  my  lather, 

"Wen,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  Alphonse.  By  the  way,  we'll 
haie  Idm  in  onr  service.  There  was  he  plucking  at  me :  '  Mtmsienr 
^Dii-&iehie,  Uondeur  Henri-Richie  I  miUes  complimens  .  .  .  et 
In  potagee,  Monsieur  I  —  4  la  Cam^rani,  k  la  tortus,  aox  petits  pois 
.  ■  .  c'est  en  vrai  artiste  que  j'ai  su  tout  retaider  juBqa'an  dernier 
nomeot.  .  .  .  Monsieur  I  cher  Monsisur  Henri- Richie,  je  voos  en 
mpplie,  laissez-la  ces  plantenrs  de  chonx.'  And  John  Thresher,  as 
■pokeaman  for  the  rest;  'Master  Harry,  we  beg  to  say,  in  my  name,  we 
oa't  masticate  comfortably  while  we've  got  a  notion  Mr.  Frenchman  he's 
inaent  here  to  play  his  Frenchified  tricks  with  onr  plain  wholesome 
diihas.  Oar  opinion  is,  he  don't  know  beef  Izom  hedgehog ;  and  let  him 
trim  'em,  and  e^  'em,  and  breadcrumb  'em,  and  pound  the  mess  all  his 
mi^,  and  then  tak'  and  roll  'em  into  balls,  we  say  we  wun't,  for  we  can't 
■like  English  mnsde  ont  o'  that.' — And  Alphonse,  quite  indifferent  to  the 
Tulpr:  'H^l  mais  pensez  done  an  Papa,  Monsienx  Henri- Richie,  sans 
^oBte  il  a  nne  sante  de  fer :  mois  encore  fant-U  lui  mt^nagei  le  sue 
gutnque,  pancr^tique.    .    ,    .' " 

"Ay,  ay  I  "  laughed  my  father;  "what  sets  yon  thinking  of 
Alphonse  ?" 

"  I  wppose  because  I  shall  have  to  be  speaking  French  in  an  hour." . 

"  German,  Richie,  German." 

"  Bat  these  Belgians  speak  French." 

"  Bueh  French  as  it  is.  Yon  will,  however,  be  engaged  in  a  German 
conTersation  first,  I  suspect." 

"  Yei;  well,  I'll  stumble  on.    I  don't  much  like  it." 

"In  six  hours  from  this  second  of  time,  lUchie,  boy,  I  undertake  to 
wanant  yon  fonder  of  the  Qerman  tongue  than  of  any  other  spoken 
langoage.*' 

I  looked  at  him.  He  gave  ms  a  broad  pleasant  smile,  without  sign  of 
s  jest  larking  in  one  comer. 
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The  scene  Attraeted  me.  Langtung  fishwife  fiu»B  rtdiuit  with  sea- 
bloom  in  among  the  weed;  pier-pileB,  and  Bombre  bloe-eheeked  offioen  of 
the  dooane  with  their  double  row  of  bottond  extending  the  breadth  of  their 
•honldera.  My  ikther  won  ISx.  Peterborough's  approval  b;  declaring  offftrts 
whieh  he  might  easily  have  passed. 

"  And  sow,  dr," — he  osed  the  oomnunding  nnotion  of  a  lady's  doctor, 
— "  70a  to  bed,  and  a  short  repose.  We  will,  if  it  pleases  yon,  break&st 
at  eif^.  I  have  a  siuprise  for  Mr.  ZUchie.  We  are  abont  to  beat  the 
dmm  in  the  maricet-place,  and  sing  oat  for  echoes." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  the  simple  man. 

"  I  promise  yoo  we  shall  not  distnrb  yon,  Hr.  Peterborongh.  Ton 
haTe  reached  that  middle  age,  have  you  not,  when  sleep  is,  so  to  pnt  it, 
yoDT  capital  ?  And  your  bodily  and  mental  activity  is  the  intereet  yon 
draw  from  it  to  live  on.  Yoa  have  three  good  hoars.  Bo,  then,  till  wa 
meet  at  the  l»«aklut-table." 

Mj  father's  first  proceeding  at  the  hotel  wse  to  examine  the  list  of 
visitors.  He  questioned  one  of  the  waiters  aside,  took  information  from 
him,  and  seized  my  arm  rather  tremolonsly,  saying,— 

"  They  are  here.  'Tie  as  I  expected.  And  she  is  taking  the  morning 
breath  of  sea-air  on  the  dnnes.    Come,  EUchie,  come." 

"  Who's  the  '  she  ?  '  "  I  asked,  incnrioosly. 

"  Well,  she  is  yonng,  she  is  of  high  birth,  she  is  chaimiug.  We  have  a 
crowned  head  or  two  here.  I  olnerve  in  yon,  Biehie,  an  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  memory.  She  has  had  an  illness ;  Neptnne  speed  her 
recovery  1  Now  for  a  tnm  at  oor  German.  Die  Strnsse  mh«i ;  die  StAdt 
Bohlaft ;  aber  dort,  siehst  Dn,  dort  Uegt  das  blane  Mew,  das  nimmer- 
schlafendel  She  is  gazing  on  it,  and  breathing  it,  Richie.  Aehl  ihr  janch- 
zende  Seejnngfem.  On  my  sonl,  I  expect  to  see  the  very  loveliest  of  her 
sex  t  Yon  most  not  be  dismayed  at  pale  idteeks — ^blasse  Wangen.  Her 
illness  has  been  alarming.  Why,  tiiis  air  is  the  top  of  life ;  it  will,  and  it 
shall,  revive  her.  How  will  she  address  him  ? — '  fVennd,'  in  my  presence, 
perchance:  she  has  her  invalid's  privilege.  'Thenre  Frinzeeain'  yoia 
might  venture  on.     No  ice  I     Ay,  there  she  is  I " 

Solitai;,  on  the  long  level  of  the  sand-bank,  I  perceived  a  gronp  that 
became  discernible  as  three  persons  attached  to  an  invahd's  chair,  moving 
leisurely  towards  ns.  I  was  in  the  state  of  mind  between  divination  and 
donbt  when  the  riddle  is  not  impossible  to  read,  would  bnt  the  heart 
cease  its  hnny  an  inatant ;  a  tnmtJed  s^  where  the  break  is  coming. 
It  came.  The  dear  old  d^s  of  my  wanderings  with  TemiJe  framed 
her  face.  I  knew  her  without  need  of  pause  or  retrospect.  The  eroeus 
nutdng  its  cnp  pointed  as  when  it  pierced  the  earth,  and  the  crocus 
stretched  out  on  earth,  wounded  by  frost,  is  the  same  flower.  The  &ce 
was  the  same,  thoi^  the  features  were  changed.  Unaltered  in  expres- 
sion, bnt  wan,  and  the  kind  bine  eyes  lai^e  upon  lean  brows,  her  aspect 
was  that  of  one  who  had  been  half  cao^t  away  and  atill  shook  faintly 
in  the  relaxing  invisible  grasp. 

Li,  ___b.Cooj^lc 
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We  sHoppei.  ai  &  distance  of  half-a-dozen  paces  to  allow  her  time  fbi 
neoUacticm.  She  eyed  as  sofUy  in  a  fixed  manner,  while  the  sea-wind 
blew  her  thick  red-brown  hair  to  Uireads  on  her  cheeh.  Colour  on  the 
iuT  flkin  told  lu  we  were  recognized. 

"  Princess  Ottilia  I "  said  my  lather. 

"  It  is  I,  mj  friend,"  ihe  answered.     "  And  yon  ?  " 

"  Whh  more  health  than  X  am  in  need  of,  dearest  prineeu." 

"And  ho?" 

"  Harry  Richmond  t  my  son,  now  of  age,  commeacing  his  toor  ;  and 
he  has  not  forgotten  the  &rewell  bimch  of  violets." 

Her  eyelids  gently  lifted,  asking  ma. 

"  Nor  the  moimt  yon  did  me  the  honour  to  give  me  on  the  little  Hnn- 
gaoao,"  said  I. 

"How nice  this  sea-air  ist  "  she  spoke  in  English.  "England  and 
Eca  go  together  in  my  thoughts.  And  yon  are  here  I  I  have  been  down 
Teiy  low,  near  the  lowest.  Bnt  yoar  good  old  sea  makes  me  breathe 
■gain.     I  want  to  toss  on  it.     Have  yon  yet  seen  the  Markgrafin  ?  " 

Uy  fether  expliuned  that  we  bad  just  landed  from  the  boat. 

"Is  our  meeting,  then,  an  acoident  ?  " 

"  Dear  piiDeeas,  I  heard  of  yonr  being  out  by  the  shore." 

'*  Ah  1  kind :  and  yon  walked  to  meet  me  ?  I  love  that  as  well, 
Ihoogh  I  lore  chance.  And  it  U  chance  that  brii^  yon  here !  I  looked 
ool  on  the  boat  from  England  while  they  were  diessing  me.  I  cannot 
have  too  mnch  of  the  morning,  for  then  I  have  all  to  myself :  sea  and 
tij  aztd  I.  The  night  people  ore  all  asleep,  and  yon  come  like  an  old 
HardicD." 

Her  ^elida  dropped  withont  closing. 

"  Speak  no  mora  to  her  jnet  at  present,"  said  an  English  voice,  Uiss 
Sn^by'fl.  Bchwartz,  the  hnge  dragoon,  whose  big  black  horse  hnng  near 
him  in  my  memory  like  a  phantom,  pnlled  the  chair  at  a  qniet  pace,  head 
downvrard.  A  yonng  girl  clad  in  plain  black  walked  beside  Hiss  Sibley, 
following  the  wheels. 

"  Danger  is  over,"  Uiss  Sibley  answered  my  gaze.  "  She  is  convalescent. 
Yon  see  how  weak  she  is." 

I  praised  the  lady  for  what  I  deemed  her  great  merit  in  not  having 
<|aitted  the  service  of  the  princess. 

"  Oh ! "  said  she,  "  my  adienz  to  Sarkeld  were  ottered  years  ago. 
Bat  wfaMi  I  beard  of  her  fall  from  the  horse  I  went  and  nnrsed  her.  We 
«en  once  in  dread  of  her  leaving  ns.  She  sank  as  if  she  had  taken  some 
internal  injury.  It  may  have  been  only  the  shock  to  her  system,  and  the 
cessation  of  her  accnstomed  exercise.  She  has  a  little  over- studied." 
**  The  mai^ravine  ?  " 

"  The  margravine  is  really  very  good  and  afiectionate,  and  has  won 
my  esteem.  So  yon  and  yonr  &ther  are  nnited  at  last  ?  We  have  often 
talked  of  yon.  Oh  I  that  day  ap  by  the  lower.  Bot,  do  yon  know, 
the  statue  is  positively  there  now,  and  no  one— no  one  who  had  the 
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privilege  of  beholding  the  first  bronse  Albredit  Wohlgeqath,  Fiint  tod 
Eppeowelzen-Sarkeld,  no  one  will  admit  that  the  second  is  h&If  wortliy 
of  bim.  I  can  feel  to  this  day  the  leap  of  the  heart  in  my  month  when 
the  statae  dismonnted.  The  prince  solked  for  a  month :  the  maigravise 
still  Icmger  at  jonr  bther's  evamon.  She  conld  not  make  allowance  for 
the  impulsive  man  :  such  a  &ther ;  tuck  a  son  I  " 

"  Thank  jou,  thank  yon  most  humbly,"  said  Ibowing  to  her  shadow 
of  a  mock  cortsey. 

The  princess's  hand  appeared  at  a  side  of  the  chur.  We  hastened 
to  her. 

"Let  me  langh,  too,"  she  prayed. 

Misa  Bibley  was  about  to  reply,  bat  stared,  and  delight  sprang  to  her 
lips  in  a  quick  ciy. 

"  What  medicine  is  this  ?  Why,  the  H^t  of  morning  has  come  on 
yon,  my  darling  I  " 

"I  am  better,  dearest,  better." 

"You  sigh,  my  own," 

"  No ;  I  breathe  lots,  lots  of  salt  air  now,  and  lift  like  a  boat.  Ask 
him — he  had  a  little  friend,  mncb  shorter  than  himself,  who  came  the 
whole  way  with  him  ont  of  tme  fidendship — ask  him  where  is  the 
friend  ?  " 

Mies  Sibley  turned  her  head  to  me. 

"  Xemple,"  said  I ;  "  Temple  is  a  midshipman;  he  is  at  sea."    . 

"  That  is  something  to  think  of,"  the  princess  murmured,  and  dropped 
her  eyelids  a  moment.  She  resumed:  "The  Orand  Seigneni  was  at 
Vienna  last  year,  and  would  not  come  to  Sarkeld,  though  he  knew  I 
was  ill." 

My  father  stooped  low. 

"  The  Grand  Seigneur,  your  servant,  dear  princess,  was  an 
Ottoman  Turk,  and  his  Grand  Vizier  advised  him  to  send  dowere  in  Ms 
place  weekly." 

"I  had  them,  and  when  we  conld  get  them  noiriiere  olse,"  she 
replied.     "  So  it  was  you  1     So  my  friends  have  been  about  me." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  vrelk  I  was  on  one  side  of  the  chair,  and ' 
her  little  maid  on  the  other,  while  my  father  to  rearward  conversed  with 
Miss  Sibley.  The  prinoesa  took  a  pleasure  in  telling  me  that  this  Aennchen , 
of  hers  knew  me  well,  and  had  known  me  before  ever  her  mistress  bad 
seen  me.  Aennchen  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  children  Temple  and  I 
had  eaten  breakfast  with  in  the  fbrester's  hnt.  I  fslt  myself  as  if  in  the| 
forest  again,  merely  wondering  at  the  grovrth  of  the  trees,  and  the  nairow- 
nesB  of  my  vision  in  Uiose  days. 

At  parting,  the  princesB  said, —  I 

"  Is  my  English  improved  ?  Yon  smiled  at  it  once.  I  will  ask  yoa 
when  I  meet  yoa  next."  I 

"  It  is  my  question,"  I  whispered  to  my  own  ears.  ' 

She  oauf^t  the  words.  I 
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"  Why  3o  yon  aay — '  It  is  my  qnestion  ?  '  " 

I  via  canBtnioed  to  remind  her  of  her  old  fomu  of  Engliah  speech. 

"  Ton  remember  that  ?     Adiea,"  she  said. 

My  hiher  considerately  left  me  to  carry  on  my  promenade  aloae.  I 
atetti  the  gnmnd  slie  hftd  traversed,  notiag  every  feature  Bnrroonding 
it,  the  enrring  wheel-track,  the  thin  pricUy  sand-herbage,  the  vave- 
nnnnds,  the  sparse  wet  Bbells  and  pebbles,  Uie  gleaming  flatness  of  the 
>il«r,  nd  the  TAst  horizon -bomidaTy  of  pale  flat  land  level  with  shoTa, 
inoUDg  like  a  dead  Bister  of  the  sea.  By  a  careful  examination  of  my 
ntdi  ud  the  snn's  altitnde,  I  was  able  to  calcniata  what  would,  in  all 
liiefibDod,  have  been  his  height  above  i^onder  waves  when  her  chair  was 
tamed  towards  the  city,  at  a  point  I  reached  in  the  track.  Bat  of  the 
taOa  then  simtdtaneonsly  occnpying  my  mind,  to  recover  which  was 
the  Beeond  snpreme  task  I  proposed  to  myself — of  what  I  also  was  thinking 
upon  the  stroke  of  five  o'clock,  I  could  recollect  nothing.  I  could  not 
nm  iHolleet  whether  I  happened  to  be  looking  on  son  and  waves  when 
At  mut  have  had  them  &1II  and  glorions  in  her  &ce. 


chaptek  xxv. 

Ok  Board  a  Yacht. 

With  the  heartiest  consent  I  could  give,  and  a  blank  choqne,  my  father 
iftonwd  to  England  to  hire  forthwith  a  commodious  yaobt,  fitted  and 
muned.  Before  going  he  disconrsed  of  pmdence  in  onr  expenditure ; 
tbongh  Dot  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  money  in  hand,  which  was  a  trifle, 
tanljmore  than  the  half  of  my  fntnre  income ;  bnt  that  the  sqoire,  shoold 
be  by  md  by  bethink  him  of  inspecting  oar  affiurs,  might  perceive  we  were 
net  tpendthiifts. 

**  I  promised  yon  a  snrprise,  Kichie,"  sud  he,  "  and  yon  have  had  it ; 
vtietber  at  all  eqnal  to  your  expectatioDB  is  for  yon  to  determine.  I  was 
inie  of  the  margraviiia's  intention  to  bring  tiie  princess  to  these  sea- 
tuds;  they  are  f^nons  on  the  Continent.  It  was  bmited  last  winter  and 
ipiing  that  ahe  would  be  here  in  the  season  for  bathing ;  so  I  held  it 
hkftly  we  sbovJd  meet.  We  have,  yea  behold.  In  point  of  fact,  we  owe 
lite  good  margravine  some  show  of  hospitality.  The  princess  has  a 
puBcn  for  toBong  on  the  sea.  To  her  a  yacht  ia  a  thing  dropped  from 
tbe  moon.  His  highness  the  prince  her  &ther  conld  as  soon  present  her 
vith  one  as  with  the  moon  itself.  The  illastriona  Serenity's  revenne  is 
>l»oibed,  my  boy,  in  the  state  he  has  to  anpport.  Aa  for  his  daughter's 
^ony,  the  yonng  gentieman  who  anticipates  getting  one  with  her,  I 
mnmend  to  the  practice  of  his  whistling.  It  will  be  among  the  sams  yon 
Bij  wont,  if  yon  are  a  moderate  arithmetician,  in  groschen.  The 
mt^nvine's  income  I  shonld  reckon  to  approach  twenty  thonsand  per 
ttaxasa,  and  she  proves  her  honourable  senee  that  she  holds  it  in  tmst  for 
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others  by  disperaing  it  rapidly.  I  fear  she  loves  earda.  80,  then,  I  shall 
go  and  hire  the  yaoht  throogh  Dettermaiii  and  Newson,  fdmisli  it  ivith 
piano  and  swing-cot,  &o. ;  and  if  the  ladies  shrink  from  a  croise  thej  can 
havQ  as  occasional  sail.  Here  are  we  at  their  serrica.  I  shall  be  1 
serioDBly  baffled  by  fbrtone  if  I  am  not  baek  to  yoa  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
Yon  will  take  yoor  ear^  morning  walk,  I  preanme.  On  Bnnday  see  that 
OUT  chaplain,  the  excellent  Hx.  Peterborough,  officiates  for  the  assembled 
Protestants  of  all  naUoQB.  It  excites  onr  EngUsb  enthnnasm.  In 
addition,  stm  EUohie,  it  is  peculiarly  our  dcty.  I  at  least  hold  the  view 
that  it  is  a  Family  duty.  Think  it  over,  Kichie  boy.  Providence,  yon 
see,  has  sent  na  the  man.  As  for  me,  I  feel  aa  if  I  were  in  the  dawn  of 
one  life  with  all  the  matore  experience  of  another.  I  am  calm,  I  am 
perfectly  nnexeited,  and  I  tell  yon,  old  eon,  I  bdiere — pick  among  the 
highest— our  destinies  ore  about  the  most  brilliant  of  any  conple  in 
Great  Britain." 

His  absenoe  relieved  me  in  spite  of  my  renewed  pleasure  in  his  talk ; 
I  may  call  it  a  thirsty  craving  to  have  him  inflating  me,  pnffing  the  de«p 
Qnillamined  treasure-pita  of  my  nature  with  laborions  hinte,  as  mines  are 
filled  with  air  to  keep  the  miners  going.  While  he  talked  he  made  these 
inmost  recesses  habitable.  Bat  the  pain  lay  in  my  having  now  and  then  . 
to  ntter  replies.  The  task  of  speaking  was  hateful.  I  found  a  sweetnesa 
in  brooding  onrealizingly  over  hopes  and  dreams  and  possibilities,  and  I 
let  him  go  gladly  that  I  might  enjoy  a  week  of  silence,  just  taking 
impressions  as  they  came,  like  the  sands  in  the  ebb-tide.  The  impression 
of  the  morning  was  always  eoough  for  a  day's  meditation.  The  green 
colonr  and  the  crimson  athwart  it,  and  higher  np  the  pinky  lights, 
flamingo  feathers,  on  a  warm  half-circle  of  heaven,  in  hue  between 
amethyst  and  milky  opal ;  then  the  rim  of  the  sun's  disc  not  yet  sovere ; 
and  then  the  monstrons  shadow  of  toll  Schwartz  darting  at  me  along  the 
sand,  then  the  princess.  This  picture,  seen  at  sunrise,  lasted  till  I  slepi 
It  stirred  no  thou^ts,  conjured  no  images,  it  poaaessed  me.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ma^ravine  accompanied  the  princess  to  a  point  &cing 
seaward,  within  hearing  of  the  military  bond.  She  did  me  the  &TOiir  to 
tell  me  that  she  tolerated  me  until  I  shonld  become  effloient  in  Cterman  to 
amnse  her,  but  the  dulness  of  the  Belgian  city  compared  with  her  Uvely 
German  watering-places  compelled  her  to  tty  my  powers  of  Am  in  French, 
and  in  French  I  had  to  do  duty,  and  failed  in  my  office. 

"  Do  you  know,"  stud  she,  "  that  your  honourable  papa  is  one  in  a 
million  7  He  has  the  life  of  a  regiment  in  his  ten  fingers.  What  astonishes 
me  is  that  he  does  not  make  furyjin  that  Fn^and  of  yours — that  Lapland !    | 
Je  n«  puis  me  paaser  de  cet  homme  I     He  offends  me,  he  trifles,  he    j 
outrages,  he  dares  permit  himself  to  be  indignant.     Bon  !  we  part,  and 
absence  pleads  for  him  with  the  eloquence  of  Satan.    I  am  his  victim. 
Does  he,  then,  produce  no  atir  whatever  in  your  England  ?    But  what  a    ' 
people  I    But  yes,  yon  resemble  us,  aa  bottles  bottles ;  senlement,  yon    ' 
are  emptied  of  your  wme.    Ce  Uonsieor  Fet^booroo'  I    II  m'agace  lee 
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sstta.  li  eaimot  be  blood  in  hia  wins.  Ona  longs  to  see  him  enffed,  to 
■ea  if  ha  his  the  Es^isli  lion  in  him,  tme  knows  not  vfaere.  But  7011 
■le  ao.  yvn  English,  when  not  iatodoftted.  And  so  oensorioasl  Yim 
win  joBi  bkttlafl,  they  say,  upon  beer  and  oordials :  it  is  why  yon  noTsr 
an  feOow  np  a  suecees.  Je  tiens  eela  da  Uareehal  Prince  B — ■ — .  Lst 
that  fam.  One  groans  at  jonr  intoleiable  tzistesBe.  La  yie  en  Angleteire 
art  eomme  nn  manis.  It  is  a  scandal  to  hninui  nature.  It  blows  fogs, 
fbol  npooiB,  joint- stiffiiesses,  agues,  pes^snccB,  over  ns  here — ^yas, 
hoel  That  is  yonr  beat  side:  bnt  yonr  worst  is  too  atroeionsl  Mon 
Diea !  Your  men-rascals  I  Your  women-rascals  I  Your  English 
mmun  is,  indeed,  nn  ange  d^cba — >we  will  not  say  from  what  side  of 

"Good  Bonl !  "  the  princess  anaeted  her,  "I  beg  that  yon  will  not 


"Hare  I  abused  En^and ? "  exclaimed  the  mai^ravine.  "Nay, 
ibao,  it  was  because  England  is  shoekiDgly  nnjnst  to  the  moat  amnaing, 
the  most  reriring,  charming  of  men.  There  is  be  fresh  as  a  green  bnbblii^ 
wdl,  and  those  EngUsfa  decline  to  do  honour  to  his  source.  Now  tell 
me,  yon  t  "  She  addressed  ma  impeiionsly.  "  Are  yon  proseonting  his 
daaas  ?  Are  yon  besieging  yoor  Government  ? .  What  I  yoa  are  in  the 
SMEtm  of  generosity,  an  affectionate  son,  wealthy  as  a  Uagyar  prince  of 
flods,  herds,  mines,  and  men,  and  yoa  let  bim  stand  in  the  shade 
dqnred  of  his  birthright?    Are  yon  a  pniBo-prond  commoner,  or  an 


"  Hy  whimsy  annt  1 "  the  princess  int^^poaed  again,  "  now  yon  have 
takan  to  abusing  a  defenceless  Englishman." 

"  Kothing  of  the  sort,  child.  I  eompliment  him  on  his  looks  and 
manners ;  he  is  the  only  one  of  bis  race  who.  does  not  appear  to  have 
married  out  of  a  sentinel's  box  with  a  pocket-mirror  in  his  hand.  I 
thrak  him  from  my  sonl  for  not  caltlTsting  the  national  cat'a  whisker. 
HOO0  ean  imagine  what  I  Buffer  from  the  oppressive  sight  of  bis  Monsieur 
Petabooroo'  I  And  tbey  are  of  one  pattern — the  entire  nation  I  He  1 
BO,  he  baa  the  step  of  a  trained  bloodhorse.  Only,  as  Eaunitz,  or  some- 
body, said  of  Joseph  n.,  or  somebody,  he  thinks  or  he  chews.  Engliah- 
men's  mouths  were  dearly  not  made  for  more  purposes  tiian  one.  In 
troth,  I  am  BO  utterly  wearied,  I  conld  prey  for  the  dirersion  of  a  descent 
cf  rain.  The  hie  here  is  as  bad  as  in  Bippan.  I  might  jnst  as  well  be 
in  Bippaa  doing  duty:  the  silly  people  aomplain,  I  bear.  I  am 
fftharing  dust.  These,  my  dear,  these  are  the  experiences  which  age 
mtuai  at  a  pTodigioos  rate.     I  feel  chains  on  my  limbs  here," 

••  Hadyn,  I  would,"  said  I,  "  that  I  were  the  Perseus  to  relieve  yon 
at  your  monster  Ennui,  bat  he  is  coming  quickly," 

"  Yoa  see,  he  has  his  pretty  phrases  1 "  cried  the  margravine ;  adding 
eneonragin^y :  '■  6'il  n'est  paa  tant  aoit  pea  impertinent  ?  " 

The  advance  of  some  Oermaa  or  Bassian  nobleman  spared  me  further 
eSbrta. 
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We  were  on  shore,  liBtfiuisg  to  the  band  in  the  ftflemoon,  when  a  sail 
like  a  epark  of  para  white  stood  on  the  purple  bUek  edge  of  a  Btorm- 
dond.  It  waa  tiie  yacht.  By  snnget  it  wu  moored  off  ehore,  and  at 
<  night  hnDg  with  Tari^ated  lamps.  Earl;  next  morning  we  went  on 
board.  The  ladies  were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  ressel,  and  its 
InimionH  fittings  and  cunning  arrangements.  iSy  fattier,  in  hct,  had 
negotiated  for  the  hire  of  the  yaoht  some  weeks  preTioosly,  with  his 
accustomed  forethought. 

"  House  and  town  and  fortress  provisioned,  and  moreable  at  will  I  " 
the  margravine  inteijectad  repeatedly. 

The  princess  was  laid  on  ruaed  pillows  in  her  swing-cot  under  an 
awning  aft,  and  wat«hed  the  sailors,  the  splendid  oSspring  of  old  Bea- 
fights,  as  I  conld  observe  her  spirited  Cancy  conceiving  them.  They  were 
a  set  of  men  to  point  to  for  an  answer  to  the  margravine's  strioturos  on 
things  En^ish. 

"  Then,  are  yon  the  oaptiun,  my  good  Heir  Heilbnmn  ?  "  the  mar- 
gravine  asked  my  fother. 

He  was  dressed  in  chaerfol  blae,  wearing  his  cheerfnllest  air,  and 
seemed  stron^y  inclined  for  the  part  of  captain,  bat  presented  the  acfcoHl 
commander  of  the  sehooner-yacht,  and  helped  him  throngh  the  mar- 
gravine's interrogations. 

"  All  is  eiceUent,~«zcellent  for  a  day's  sail,"  ehe  stud.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  yon  conld  nourish  my  system  for  a  month,  but  to  deal  frankly  with 
yon,  prepared  meats  and  cold  pies  I — to  face  them  once  is  as  mneh  aa  I 
am  capable  of." 

"  Dear  Lady  Field- Marshal,"  returned  my  &ther,  "  the  eons  of 
Neptime  wonld  be  of  poor  account,  if  they  conld  not  famish  yon  cookery 
at  sea." 

They  did,  for  Alphonae  was  on  board.  He  and  my  &ther  had  a  hot 
discossion  about  the  margravine's  dishes,  Alphonse  declaring  that  it  was 
against  bis  conscience  to  season  them  pungently,  and  my  father  prsaahing 
expediency.  Alphonse  spoke  of  the  artist  and  his  dnty  to  his  art,  my 
father  of  the  wise  diplomatist  who  manipniated  individuals  withont  any 
sacrifice  of  principle.  They  were  partly  at  play,  of  coarse,  both  having 
hnmoni.  It  ended  in  the  margravine's  being  enraptured.  The  delicacy 
of  the  invalid's  dishes  was  beyond  praise.  '■  So,  then,  we  are  abaolutely 
better  hoased  and  accommodated  than  on  shore  I  "  the  margravine  made 
her  wonder  heard,  and  from  that  fell  to  enthusiasm  for  the  vesseL  After 
a  couple  of  pleasant  smooth  sailing  days,  she  consented  to  crniee  off  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England.  Adieu  to  the  sands.  Throo^out  the 
cruise  she  was  placable,  satisfied  with  earth  and  sea,  and  eonstantly 
eulogizing  herself  for  this  novel  state  of  serenity.  Cards,  and  a  collection 
of  tripping  French  books  bound  in  yellow,  danced  the  gavotte  with  time, 
which  made  the  flying  minutes  endurable  to  her;  and  for  relazation 
there  was  here  the  view  of  a  shining  town  dropped  between  green  hills  to 
dip  in  sea-water,  yonder  a  ship  of  merchandise  or  war  to  speculate  npon. 
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tnrien,  eoUier-brigs,  sea-birds,  wave  orer  vave.  No  elottd  on  mm  and 
noon.  We  had  gold  and  silvar  in  our  track,  like  the  believable  children 
of  birjlaad.  The  princess,  lying  in  her  hammock-cot  on  deck,  both  day 
ind  ni^t,  or  lor  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  let  her  eyes  feast 
ineeaaantly  on  a  langfaing  sea  :  when  she  tnmed  them  to  any  of  ns,  pnre 
pleasore  sparkled  in  them.  The  hreezj  salt  honrs  were  visible  ecstasy 
to  her  blood.  If  she  spoke  it  \ras  bnt  to  ntter  a  few  hnrried  happy  words, 
ind  ghiiok  as  yon  see  the  lightning  behind  a  olond-rack,  snggestiTe  of 
fieiy  swift  emotion  within,  and  she  gazed  away  oveijoyed  at  the  swoop 
ud  plunge  of  the  gaimet,  the  sunny  spray,  the  wares  curling  crested  or 
down-like.  At  night  a  coaple  of  sailors,  lender  as  women,  moved  her  in 
the  eot  to  her  cabin.  We  heard  her  voice  in  the  dark  of  the  morning, 
■nd  her  little  maid  Aennchen  came  oat  and  was  met  by  me ;  and  I  at 
that  hour  had  the  privilege  to  help  move  her  back  to  her  hvonrite 
place,  and  strap  the  iron-stand  fast,  giving  the  warm-hooded  cot  room  to 
EKii^.  The  keen  sensations  of  a  retnm  to  health  amid  unwonted  scenes 
nude  things  magical  to  her.  When  she  beheld  onr  low  green  Devon  hills 
she  signalled  for  help  to  rise,  and  "That  is  England!"  she  said, 
rammoning  to  her  beautiful  clear  eyeballs  the  recolleotion  of  her  first 
denre  to  sae  my  coontry.  Her  petition  was  that  the  yacht  shoold  go  in 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land  till  she  oonld  discern  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  their  occupations.  A  fisherman  and  his  wife  sat  in  tiie 
porch  above  tiieir  luui^g  garden,  the  woman  knitting,  the  man  mending 
his  nets,  barefooted  boys  and  girls  astride  Ihe  keel  of  a  boat  below  them. 
The  princess  eyed  them,  and  wept.  "  They  give  me  happiness,  I  can 
give  tbmn  nothing,"  she  said. 

Tb«  margravine  groaned  impatiently  at  talk  of  such  a  dieaway  sort. 

Uj  bther  sent  a  couple  of  men  on  shore  with  a  gift  of  money  to  their 
bmily  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  Ottilia.  How  she  thanked  him  for  his 
prompt  ideas  I  "  It  is  beoaose  you  are  generous  yon  read  one  well." 

Sha  had  never  thanked  me.  I  craved  that  vibrating  music  as  of  her 
de^  heart  penetrated  and  thrilling,  but  shrank  from  grateful  words  which 
would  have  sounded  payment.  Banning  before  the  wind  swiftly  on  a 
eight  of  phosphorescent  sea,  when  the  waves  opened  to  white  hollows 
with  frayed  white  ridges,  wreaths  'of  hissing  silver,  her  eyelids  closed,  and 
hw  band  wandered  over  the  silken  coverlet  to  the  hammock-cloth,  and  up, 
a  a  blind  eSbrt  to  touch.  Mbe  joined  to  it.  Little  Aennchen  wae 
witness.    Ottilia  held  me  softly  till  her  slumber  was  deep. 


chapteb  xxvl 

Ib  tiew  of  the  Hoheszollbrk's  Birthplace. 

Oca  emise  came  to  an  end  in  time  to  save  the  mai^ravine  from  yawnii^. 

The  last  day  of  it  was  windleaa,  and  we  hang  in  sight  of  the  colourless  low 

Flemish  coast  for  hoars,  my  father  tasking  his  ingenuity  to  amuse  her. 
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He  sang  with  Uisa  BiblejTi  rallied  Kr.  Feteiborougli,  played  pioqnei  to 
lone,  Uitew  over  the  lead-line  to  count  the  fathoms,  and  whistling  for  the 
breeze,  said  to  me,  "  Wa  shall  deoidedly  hare  to  offer  her  an  exhilntion  of 
lip^  British  seamen  as  a  final  reBooree.  The  case  is  grave  either  wa; ; 
bat  we  cannot  allow  the  coDcluding  impreeaion  to  be  a  doll  one." 

It  struck  me  with  astonishment  to  Bee  the  vigilant  watch  she  kept  over 
the  princess  this  day,  after  having  left  her  almost  nninteiraptedly  to  my 
ears. 

"Toa  are  better?"  She  addressed  Ottilia.  "Yod  can  sit  up? 
Yon  think  yoa  can  walk  ?  Then  I  have  acted  ri^tly,  nay,  jadicionsly,— 
I  have  not  made  a  sacrifioe  for  nothing.  I  took  the  craise,  mind  yoa,  oa 
joor  account.  Yon  would  study  yourself  to  the  bone,  till  yoa  looked 
like  a  canary's  qaill,  with  that  Herr  ProfessOT  of  yoars.  Now  I've  giTen 
yoa  a  dose  of  life.  Yes,  yoa  begin  to  look  like  human  flesh.  Bomething 
has  done  yoa  good." 

The  princess  flnsbing  scarlet,  the  mai^ravine  cried, — 

"  There's  no  occasion  for  you  to  have  the  whole  British  aimj  in  your 
cheeks.  Goodness  me  I  what's  the  meaning  of  it  9  ^hy,  yon  answer  me 
like  flags,  banners,  nhlans'  pennons,  foU-frocked  cardinals  1 " 

My  father  stepped  in. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  margravine.  "Bat  yoa  little  know,  my  good 
Boy,  the  burden  of  an  unmarried  princess ;  and  heartily  glad  shall  I  be  to 
hand  her  over  to  Baroness  Torckems.  That's  her  iustitnted  govemeBS, 
daenna,  dragon, — what  yoa  will.  She  was  bom  for  responsibility,  I  was 
not ;  it  makes  me  miserable.  I  have  had  no  holiday.  True,  while  she 
was  like  one  of  their  wax  virgins  I  had  a  respite.  Fortnnately,  I  hear  of 
yoa  English  that,  when  yon  fall  to  sighing,  yon  sack  joor  thambs  and  are 
consoled." 

My  &ther  bowed  her,  and  smiled  her,  and  whiried  her  away  from  the 
Hubjeet.  I  heard  him  say,  onder  his  breath,  that  be  had  half  a  mind  to 
issue  orders  for  an  allowance  of  grog  to  be  served  oat  to  tiao  sailors  on  the 
spot.  I  saggested,  as  I  conceived  in  a  umilar  spirit,  the  forcible  docking 
of  Mr.  Peterborough.  He  appeared  to  entertain  and  relish  the  notion  in 
earnest. 

"  It  might  do.  It  would  gaMfy  her  enormously,"  he  said,  and  eyed 
the  complacent  clerical  gentleman  with  transparent  jealousy  of  his  claims 
to  decent  treatment.  "  Otherwise,  I  must  confess,"  be  added,  "  I  am  at 
a  loss.    My  vrits  are  in  the  doldrums." 

He  went  up  to  Ur.  Peterborough,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  sinceri^ 
and  coorteay,  requested  hioi  in  French  to  create  a  diversion  for  her 
Highness  the  Margravine  of  Bippaa  daring  the  extreme  heat  of  the  after- 
noon I7  precipitating  himself  headlong  into  fbr^  fathoniB,  either  attached 
or  unattached.  His  art  in  bafOing  Mr.  Peterborough's  attempts  to  treat  the 
nnhaard-of  request  as  a  jestwaseztraordinary.  The  ingenui^  of  his  saeces- 
sive  pleas  for  pressing  saoh  a  request  pertinadoaab^  upon  Mr.  Paterboron^^ 
in  particular,  bis  fixed  eye,  yet  cordial  dsfsrential  manner,  and  fhf  stietflh  (A 
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hia  forefinger,  and  BrgnmentBtiTe  tTim  of  the  bead — indiratiTe  of  an  armed 
dupntant  foUy  on  the  alert,  and  as  if  it  were  of  profeond  and  momentonB 
hnpulancfl  that  he  should  thoronghly  defeat  and  convince  hia  man — oTor- 
whefaned  as.  Hr.  Peterborough,  not  being  supple  in  French,  fell  back 
upon  his  Engliah  with  a  flickering  smile  of  proteetation  ;  hnt  even  in  hia 
BtUte  tongne  he  eonld  make  no  head  against  the  tremeDdooB  rolnbility 
uid  brief  eager  pansea  besetting  him. 

The  Arcs  was  too  evaneaeent  for  me  to  reprodaee  it. 

Peterborough  tmned  and  fled  to  his  calnn.  Half  the  orew  were  on 
the  hroad  giin.  Hie  ma^ravne  sprang  to  my  father's  ana,  and  entreated 
Lim  to  be  her  gnest  in  her  Austrian  matmtaln  summer  seat.  Ottilia  wag 
DOW  her  darling  and  her  comfort  Whether  we  English  jonth  sncked  our 
tlinmlni^  or  Bghed  fdriouslj,  she  had  eyidently  ceased  to  care.  Ur,  Peter' 
bonmgh  assured  me  at  night  that  he  had  still  a  difficult;  in  persnading 
hiniielf  of  m;  father's  absolute  sanity,  so  n^ent  was  the  fire  of  hia  eje  in 
eeeondii^  his  preposterous  proposition ;  and,  as  my  father  iuTsriably 
treated  with  the  utmost  reserve  a  farce  played  oat,  they  never  arrived  at 
an  understanding  about  it,  beyond  a  sententious  agreement  once,  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  an  Anstnan  highland  valley,  that  the  option  of  taking  a 
header  into  sea-water  would  there  be  divine. 

Our  yacht  winged  her  way  home.  Prince  Ernest  of  Eppenwelzen- 
SaAeld,  aceompanied  by  Baroness  Tnrckems,  and  Prince  Otto,  hia 
neidiew.  Km  of  the  Frinee  of  Eiaenberg,  a  captain  of  Austrian  lancen, 
yaaei  the  margravine  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  we  felt  immediately  that 
domestic  aBaixB  were  nnder  a  different  management.  Baroness  Torckems 
relieved  the  margravine  of  her  guard.  She  took  the  princess  into  custody. 
Prince  Ernest  greeted  as  with  some  affidnlity :  but  it  was  communicated 
to  my  father  that  he  expected  on  apology  before  he  could  allow  himself  to 
be  as  ^)Bolntely  onclonded  tewards  us  as  the  blaze  of  his  titles.  My 
btber  declined  to  submit ;  so  the  prince  inquired  of  us  what  onr  destina- 
tion was.  Down  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  the  Desert,  India,  posnbly,  and  the  Himalayas,  my 
^bar  said.  The  prince  bowed.  The  highest  personages,  if  they  cannot 
tnvel,  are  eonscions  of  a  sort  of  airy  majes^  pertaining  to  one  who  can 
eoBunand  sorwide  and  fitr  a  flight.  We  were  supplicated  by  the  mar- 
gravine to  appease  her  brother's  pride  with  half  a  word.  My  &ther  was 
inn.  The  margravine  reached  her  two  hands  to  him.  He  kissed  over 
them  each  in  torn.  They  interchanged  smart  semi-flattering  or  cutting 
Kutanees. 

"  Good  I  "  she  concluded ;  "  now  I  sulk  you  for  five  years." 
"Tou  would  decapitate  me,  madam,  and  weep  over  my  astonished 
head,  would  yon  not  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  would,"  she  shook  herself  to  reply. 

He  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"  No  pathos !  "  she  implored  him. 

"  Jlot  while  I  live,  madam,"  said  he, 
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At  UuB  her  eoonteiuuioe  nnderweDi  a  tremor. 

"And  wlieii  that  enda.  ,  .  .  friend !  well,  I  ehall  liave  had  mj  last 
Uagti  in  tha  vorld." 

BoUi  SMined  affected.     My  father  mnnniired  soma  soothing  word. 
"  Then  yon  do  mean  to  stay  witb  me  ?  "    the  margraTine  canght 
him  np. 

"  Not  in  liveiy,  yonr  highnesa." 

"  To  the  dence  with  ycm  1 "  wonld  be  a  fair  tiaiuUtion  of  the  exalted 
lady's  reply.     She  ruled  at  his  iiiBiifferBble  pride. 

"And  jam  were  wrong,  wrong,"  she  pnrsaed.     "Yon  offended  the 
prince  mightOy ;  yon  travestied  hia  most  noble  ancestor—^" 
"  In  your  service,  may  it  please  yon." 

"  Yes  offended,  offended  him,  I  say,  and  yon  haven't  the  eoniage  to 
make  reparation.  And  when  I  tell  yon  the  prinee  is  manageable  as 
your  ship,  if  you  will  only  take  and  handle  the  nidder.  Do  yon 
perceive  ?  " 

She  turned  to  me. 

"  Either,  Mr.  Harry ;  come,  persoade  him.  Why,  yoa  do  not  desire 
to  leave  me,  do  yon  ?  " 

Much  the  reveree.  Bnt  I  had  to  congratnlate  myself  subseqnently 
on  having  been  moderate  in  the  ezpreseion  of  my  wishes ;  for,  as  my 
father  explained  to  me,  with  snfficient  lucidity  to  euli^ten  my  dnlness, 
the  margravine  was  tempting  him  grossly.  She  saw  more  *.>i*ti  I  did  of 
his  plans.  She  could  actually  affect  to  wink  at  them  that  she  might  gain 
her  point,  and  have  her  amusement,  and  live  for  the  honr,  treacherously 
beguiling  a  hoodwinked  pair  to  suppose  her  partially  blind  or  wholly 
complaisant.     My  father  knew  her  and  fenced  her. 

"  Had  I  yielded,"  he  said,  when  my  heart  was  low  after  the  parting 
"I  should  have  shown  her  my  hand.  I  do  not  choose  to  manage  the 
prince  that  the  ma^ravine  may  manage  me.  I  pose  my  pride — immolate 
my  son  to  it,  Richie  ?  I  hope  not.  No.  At  Vienna  we  shall  reeeive 
an  invitation  to  Sarkeld  for  the  winter,  if  we  hear  nothing  of  entreaties 
to  turn  aside  to  Iscbl  at  Munich.  She  is  sure  to  entreat  me  to  accompany 
her  on  her  annual  visit  to  her  territory  of  Bippau,  which  she  detests  • 
and,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  vine  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  it.  She 
thought  herself  broad  awake,  and  I  have  dosed  her  with  an  opiate." 

He  squeezed  my  fingers  tenderly.  I  was  in  want  both  of  conacdation 
and  very  deUcate  handling  when  we  drove  out  of  the  little  'Wiiitombeig 
town  :  I  had  not  taken  any  farewell  from  Ottilia.  Baroness  Tnrokems 
was  akeady  exereifling  her  functions  of  dragon.  With  the  terrible 
forbidding  word  "  Bepose,"  she  had  waited  the  princess  to  her  chamber 
in  the  evening,  and  folded  bar  inextricably  round  and  round  in  the  morning. 
The  maigravino  huffed,  the  prince  icy,  Ottilia  invisible,  I  found  myself 
shooting  down  from  the  heights  of  a  dream  among  shattered  fragments  of 
my  cloud  palace  before  I  well  knew  that  I  bad  left  off  ti«ading  common 
earth,    M  my  Belfish  nature  cried  out  to  accuse  Ottilia.    We  drove 
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tkag  ft  dusty  eoonlxj  road  that  lay  like  a  faring  shaft  of  the  desert 
betvBaii'TiiiejBrda  aod  hllla. 

"  There,"  said  m;  father,  waving  his  hand  vhere  the  hills  on  our  left 
m  to  a  distance  and  threw  np  a  lofty  head  and  neck  ont  vith  one  white 
lina,  "  joor  Hohenzollems  shot  np  there.  Their  castle  looks  like  a  tight 
militaty  stock.  Upon  mj  word,  their  native  moontoin  has  the  air  of  a 
dran-mqor.  Mr.  Peterborongh,  have  yon  a  mind  to  climb  it  ?  We  are  at 
jour  dispoaal." 

"Thank  yon,  thank  yon,  sir,"  said  the  Rev.  Ambrose,  gazing 
mHingiaatieaUy,  but  daunted  by  the  heat :  "  if  it  is  your  wish  7  " 

"  We  have  none  that  is  not  yours,  Mr,  Peterborough.  Yon  love  mine, 
■nd  we  are  adrift  just  now.  I  presnme  we  can  drive  to  the  loot  of  the 
ueent.  I  ahould  wish  my  son  peihaps  to  see  the  sonrce  of  groat 
booses." 

Here  it  was  that  my  arm  was  touched  by  old  Schwartz.  He  sainted 
mSY,  and  leaning  from  the  saddle  on  the  trot  of  his  horse  at  an  even 
pice  vith  onr  postilion,  stretched  ont  a  bonqnet  of  roses.  I  seized  it 
paljHtatiDg,  smelt  the  roses,  and  wondered.  May  a  man  write  of  his 
foolishness  ?  —  teats  mshed  to  my  eyes.  Schwartz  was  far  behind  as 
Then  my  bther  caaght  sight  of  the  msgicol  flowers. 

"  Come  I  "  said  he,  glowing,  "  we  vrill  toast  the  Hohenstanfens  and 
the  Hohenzollems  to-night,  Blehie." 

Later,  when  I  was  revelling  in  iancies  sweeter  than  the  perfnme  of 
Ihe  roses,  he  pressed  their  stems  reflectively,  unbound  them,  and  disclosed 
■  dip  of  created  paper.     On  it  was  written : 
"  Violeta  tm  otw." 

Kain  words ;  but  a  princess  had  written  them,  and  never  did  so 
gtdden  a  halo  enclose  any  piece  of  human  handiwork. 
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AsTBONOUERB  hKvo  passcd  yet  another  of  those  stages  vhich  mark  their 
progress  tovards  a  foller  knowledge  of  solar  physics.  That  strange 
pecnliarity  of  the  celestial  phenomena  presented  to  us  inhabitants  of 
earth,  hj  which  onr  satallite  is  able  just  to  blot  out  from  view  the  great 
central  lominary  of  the  planetary  scheme,  has  yet  once  more  seired  as  m 
good  stead.  The  few  brief  seconds  daring  which  the  son  remained 
concealed  on  December  22ud  htst,  have  supplied  the  means  of  testing 
thoae  rival  theories  which  had  been  propounded  respecUngthe  solar  corona, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  this  interesting  object. 

We  propose,  first,  briefly  to  trace  the  progress  of  astronomers  so  far 
as  it  has  depended  apon  the  obserratlon  of  total  solar  eclipses :  in  order 
that  the  position  of  the  last  eclipse  may  be  adequately  recognized ;  and 
also  (for  the  study  of  science  points  ever  forwards]  that  the  anticipations 
to  be  formed  respecting  fature  eclipses  may  be  shadowed  forth. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  bow  important  an  influence  that 
pecoUarity  respecting  the  apparent  dimenaiona  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to 
which  we  have  jost  referred,  has  exercised  on  the  progress  of  astronomy. 
We  are  so  accoatomed  to  the  near  equality  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
respects  their  apparent  size,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
apparent  equality  most  bo  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fortunate 
accident  than  as  in  any  way  an  eBseutial  attribute  of  the  orbs  which  rula 
the  day  and  the  night.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  solar  system  there  Is 
no  other  instance  of  so  remarkable  an  association.  In  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Mors,  of  course,  no  eclipses  of  any  sort  can  oconr,  becanae  these 
planets  have  no  moons.  But  even  in  Jupiter,  notwithstanding  the 
grandeor  of  his  system  of  sateUitee,  and  though  total  solar  eclipses  recur 
at  intervals  which  must  be  meoanred  by  hours  rather  than  by  months,  as 
with  OS,  yet  such  solar  echpses  as  we  see  can  never  take  place.  For  not 
one  of  his  moons  is  capable  of  juat  hiding  the  sun's  disc  and  a  very 
narrow  border  all  round,  while  beyond  that  border  the  coloured  promi- 
nences, and  beyond  the  promineaces  the  glory  of  the  corona,  are  left  in 
view.  If  we  try  to  conceive  the  circumstance  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
by  one  of  Jnpiter's  nearest  moons,  we  have  to  imagine  a  dark  disc  capable 
of  obhteraling  a  sun  more  than  thirty  times  larger  than  tiiat  which  is 
actually  seen  from  Jupiter ;  and  even  the  farthest  of  Jupiter's  moons 
covers  twice  as  great  a  space  oa  the  sun.  It  is  easily  seen  that  when  a 
total  eclipse  is  just  beginning  or  juat  ending,  under  these  circamstoucesi 
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oolf  s  enull  part  of  the  matter  oatsidA  Hm  eon  eta  be  VuDblfl,  and 
DOtlniig  resembling  that  cconplete  ring  of  BOeb  matUr,  visible  to  oarBdvea 
wheoQia  moon  obliteiates  from  new  the  nearl;  eqnal  solar  dise.  So 
also  in  Satom — whence  the  son  must  appear  as  a  mere  dot  of  bright  Ught — 
■nd  in  UiwniB  and  Neptnne,  whenee  he  appears  yet  smaller,  there  can  be 
no  sneh  eelipws  as  wo  inhabitants  of  earth  are  bTonred  with.  Eenee  it 
ma^  not  nnreasonabl;  be  conelnded  that  terrestrial  astronomers  alone 
hare  any  knowledge  of  the  coloured  solar  prominences  and  of  tlie  corona. 

It  is  irorth  mentioning,  also,  that  interesting  aa  ars  the  discoveries 
Thieh  hsTO  been  recently  made  during  solar  ediptes,  there  are  other 
diBeoTCTiee  doe  also  to  the  obBervation  of  total  eclipses,  though  in  veiy 
aneiant  times,  which  are  as  fall  of  interest.  It  Bonnda  incredible,  bnt 
b  nereitbeless  strictly  tme,  that  owing  to  comparatiTely  rough  observa- 
tiona  of  ancient  eelipses,  modem  astronomeiv  have  learned  that  the 
aotm  is  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  farther  that  the  rate 
of  the  earth's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  slower  but  snrely  diminishing,  inso- 
inneb  that  at  some  for  distant  epoch  the  day  will  last  as  l«mg  as  a  Innar 
month.  Kor  do  the  facts  that  the  approach  of  the  moon  will  in  time  be 
changed  into  reeesaion,  and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day  takes  place  so 
doirly  that  millionB  of  centuries  must  elapse  before  it  is  completed, 
drminiBh  the  interest  which  attaches  to  these  tokens  of  mntability  in 
rakilmis  which  had  once  been  r^arded  as  altogether  unchangeable. 

But  let  ns  tnm  to  Qioaa  discOTeriea  which  belong  more  especially  to 
the  now  wide  department  of  idence  called  solar  phyaiea. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  any  idea  that  observations 
made  daring  total  eclipses  conid  afibrd  any  information  aa  to  the  condition 
of  the  great  central  laminary  of  onr  system.  To  them  the  chief  interest 
of  solar  and  Innar  eclipsea  consiBted  in  the  evidence  they  afforded  of  the 
exaetneas  of  astronomical  compnlalionB,  and  the  BOnndnesa  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  those  computations  were  based.  Kor  do  we  find  that 
any  of  the  observed  phenomena  of  total  eclipaea  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  ancient  astronomers.  They  recognized  the  corona,  and  they 
JDBtly  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  that  light  which  still  remains  when  the 
Ban's  globe  is  wholly  concealed  from  view  ;  but  they  formed  no  theories 
u  to  the  physical  significance  of  this  aureole  of  light. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  time  when  Eystematio  observations 
have  been  made  upon  the  snn,  with  the  express  object  of  determining  the 
nature  of  those  append^es  which  come  into  view  during  total  eclipse,  we 
mast  pass  over  not  merely  the  whole  of  ancient  astronomy,  bnt  almost  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  modem  astronomy  which  reGars  to 
epochs  [veeeding  the  last  thirty  years  or  so. 

It  was  wh^t  the  eelipse  of  1842  was  approaching,  that  for  the  first 
time  astronomerB  aroused  themselves  to  a  sense  of  the  real  importance  of 
the  phcntmiena  presented  daring  total  eclipse.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
astnnomen  of  repute,  armed  with  instmmeDta  of  adequate  power,  placed 
fbemselveB  along  the  track  which  the  mo<m'a  black  shadow  was  to  paisue, 
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and  BOTerally  prepared  to  glean  what  koowledgB  th^  might  respecliiig  Uie 
physical  habitadM  of  the  sohtr  snrronsdiDgB. 

The  expeditions  made  in  1842  were  abnndantlj  rewarded.  Fta  it  was 
during  that  great  total  eclipse  that  the  edonred  prominences  were  first 
fiuriy  recognized.  More  than  a  century  before  Yassenins  had  suspeeted 
the  existence  of  some  red  objects  near  the  eclipsed  snn.  Bnt  strangely 
enon^  small  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  remarks.  And  aecordin^y, 
the  astonished  world  of  astionomera  learned  first,  in  1B42,  that  mighty 
red  protuberances  of  a  nature  as  yet  nnexplained,  bnt  certainly  nat 
beyond  all  our  powers  of  conception,  surround  the  surface  of  onr  great 
Inminary.  It  needed  bnt  a  brief  stndy  of  the  pietores  made  by  those  who 
obeerred  the  eclipse,  to  see  that  in  the  first  pUce  these  phenomena  were 
nndonbtedly  solar,  and  secondly  that  the  re^  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
prominences  was  enormously  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live.  Whether  these  were  monntuns  heated  to  incandeeceoce  by  the 
solar  fires,  or  fiery  donda  suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  or  lastly, 
flames  rising  like  mighty  tongues  from  the  solar  sorjace,  few  ventured  to 
pronounce.  Bnt  it  was  plainly  seen  that,  whatever  they  might  be,  they 
Bttrpaased  all  hitherto  discovered  phenomena  within  the  whole  range  of 
the  solar  system  in  interest  and  magnificence.  The  telescope  had  hitherto 
shown  nothing  which  conld  well  be  compared  with  theae  strange  solar 
appendages.  The  mountains  and  valleys  in  the  moon,  the  lands  and 
Boaa  of  Mars,  the  belts  of  Jnpiter  and  Satnm,  and  even  the  might?  ring- 
system  which  girdles  the  last-named  orb,  all  these,  intereating  though  they 
doubtless  are  in  themselves,  yet  sink  into  ntter  insignificanoa  compared 
with  solar  appendages  ao  vast  that,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  some  of  them 
must  have  a  height  exceeding  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, — the  giant  of  the 
solar  system. 

The  real  existence  of  the  coloured  prominences  was  not  admitted, 
however,  without  further  evidence.  In  all  ages  of  astronomy  there  have 
been  those  who  dispute  to  the  last  the  aiguificauce  of  observed  facts. 
Unibrtunately,  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  suggested  doubts  exercised 
a  mischievous  effect.  It  was  urged  loudly  by  a  few  astronomers — u 
Faye,  Feilitzsch,  and  others, — that  the  so-called  prominences  were  mere 
optical  illoaions,  or  else  were  but  a  species  of  lunar  mirage.  Airy,  Buly, 
the  younger  Struve,  and  others,  had  recorded  their  experience  in  vun ; 
fresh  observations  were  called  for ;  and  accordingly  in  16S1,  and  again  in 
1860,  a  host  of  skilfid  observera  devoted  their  ene^es  to  demonstrate 
what  was  in  tmth  a  demonstrated  fact, — the  reality  of  the  red  pro- 
tuberances. 

Yet  the  important  eclipse  of  1660  did  not  pass  altogether  vritbont 
profit.  Too  many,  indeed,  of  the  observers  who  formed  the  celebrated 
"  HImaUya  expedition,"  as  well  as  of  those  continental  astronomera  who 
visited  the  path  of  the  moon's  shadow  acreas  Spain,  were  led  by  the 
nuibrtnnate  donbts  of  Faye  and  others  to  make  useless  observations. 
But  the  sacoessfhl  photographing  of  the  cokinred  prominences  by  De  La 
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Boa  snd  Seeefal,  snffiead  to  convert  what  would  otharwua  have  bean  k 
ligmtie  bOnre  into  a  Bocceas  well  worth;  of  record.  For  the  first  time 
•itronomen  possesaed  pieturee  of  the  promiseDcea  which  were  beyond 
onl  or  qoeaiioii.  And  fdither,  since  Be  La  Boa  bad  been  stationed  in 
the  wast  of  Spain,  while  Secchi  had  placed  himaelf  dose  by  the  eaatem 
■bora,  it  had  become  possible  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  permanence  or 
tnotufi^  of  theae  stisnga  objecte.  So  &r  aa  the  comparison  made  between 
thwe  two  sets  of  photographs  was  concerned,  it  appeared  as  thongh  tho 
solar  prominences  were  fixed  objects ;  and  some  went  so  fitr  as  to  con- 
elode  definitely  that  they  are  real  solar  moontaios. 

It  was  not  onto  the  great  eclipse  of  Aogost,  1868,  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  coloured  prominences  was  ascertained.  This  eclipse  was  distin- 
guished from  all  that  had  ever  been  observed  before,  by  the  duration  of 
totality.  For  more  than  six  minatea  the  disc  of  the  son  was  completely 
hidden  from  view.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  shadow  on  the 
earth's  snriaee  was  exceptionally  wide  ;  so  that  near  the  middle  of  totality 
tt  any  station  along  the  central  line  the  observer  vras  in  the  centoe  of  a 
neai^  circular  region  of  the  earth  more  than  150  miles  in  diameter,  and 
to  iriiieh  not  a  ray  of  direct  sonlight  penetrated.  All  the  features  of  the 
eclipae  ware  thus  observed  under  singularly  favourable  circnmstances. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  more  phot<^{raphs  than  on 
any  former  oceaaoa.  lientenant- Colonel  Tennant,  using  a  fine  9-inch 
reflector  made  by  Hr.  J.  Browning,  F.B.A.S.,  obtained  no  less  than  six 
pbotagraphB,  coloured  pictures  of  which  lie  before  us  as  we  write.  The  first 
shows  a  ^are  of  light  on  the  left,  where  the  moon  had  not  as  yet  covered 
the  last  fine  line  of  the  son's  disc.  Yet  we  sea  through  the  glare  the 
figures  of  the  pronunences  on  that  side — showing  "  as  through  a  glass, 
darUy," — and  amongst  them  that  mighty  horn- prominence  whose  spiral 
whorla  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  witnessed  the  eclipse.  Then  in 
the  succeeding  pictures  we  see  the  moon's  disc  gradnally  passing  over 
this  wonderfiil  horn  and  the  prominences  lying  on  the  same  side ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  we  see  a  long  range  of  prominences  coming  as 
gradually  into  view.  None  of  these  are  comparable  in  height  with  the 
mighty  spiral  on  the  left,  thongh  some  of  them  are  amazing  objects,  and 
(rf  dimensiona  so  vast,  that  a  globe  like  onr  earth  placed  close  by  them, 
would  aeem  but  as  the  veriest  babble  amid  the  foam  of  a  storm-wave. 
In  the  last  picture  of  all,  these  prominences  on  the  light  show  their  full 
jKDportions  as  tbe  advancing  moon  is  about  to  bring  the  disc  of  the  sun 
into  view  on  that  side.  But  though  the  moon  has  passed  thus  far  towards 
tbe  left,  and  thongh,  indeed,  all  other  prominences  on  the  left  are  con- 
cealed from  view,  yet  on  that  side  the  spiral  horn  still  towers  so  loftily 
aa  to  tana  the  moat  strildng  feature  of  the  scene. 

Bat  interasting  aa  ars  these  pictures,  and  forming  though  they  do, 
dea^te  the  soceesfl  of  the  American  astronomers  in  August,  1669,  the 
BUMt  remarlcable  aeries  of  photographs  ever  taken  of  the  eclipsed  son, 
tlw  chief  ialeiest  of  the  eclipse  of  1968  depends  on  another  oiroumstanoe. 
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!Fhis  edipsa  was  the  first  daring  which  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope 
had  been  applied  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  colonred  prominences  ; 
and  astronomers  looked  forward  to  the  result  with  a  degree  of  interest 
which  was  fully  justified  by  the  discovery  actually  effected. 

The  spectroscope,  applied  sacoessfully  at  all  the  observing  ataldoiiB, 
reBoIved,  in  a  manner  there  was  no  misinterpreting,  the  problem  whidi 
had  so  long  perplexed  astronomers.  And  the  strange  answer  to  their 
questions  was  tkit, — that  the  coloured  prominences  are  masses  of  gas 
glowing  with  intensity  of  heat.  Those  vast  and  seemingly  stable  pro- 
tuberances, BO  enormons  that  ten  globes  like  onr  earth  placed  one  upon 
the  other  on  the  sun's  sur&ee  would  not  reach  their  summit,  are  fiamea 
of  hydrogen,  that  familiar  element  which  constdtates  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  ordinary  gos-flamee.  Or  rather  they  are  not  strictly  flames 
of  bydn^en,  bat  whorls  of  the  gas  heated  to  on  intense  degree  of 
brightness.  And  other  yapoure  are  also  present  in  these  vast  glowing 
masses,  since  Qie  spectrum  of  the  prominence-light  shows  other  lines 
than  those  which  ore  charact«Tistia  of  hydrogen. 

We  need  not  recount  here  in  full  the  interesting  history  of  sequent 
researches  into  the  prominences.  Indeed  not  the  least  remailable 
feature  of  that  history  is  the  oircnmstance  that  the  study  of  the  promi- 
nences has  not  continued  to  be  associated  (as  it  had  been  nnlil  the 
autumn  of  1668,)  with  the  history  of  eclipses.  First  Janssen,  afterwards 
(hat  independently)  Lockyer,  sucoeeded  in  seeing  the  bright  lines  of 
the  prominence  spectrum  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  full  splendour. 
Then  the  lower  r^ons  of  prominence-matter,  forming  what  prerioos 
obserrers  had  denominated  the  surra — but  named  by  Lockyer  (who  was 
anawore  of  its  prior  diaeorery)  the  ckromotphsre — was  analysed  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  in  the  same  manner.  And  lastly  came  the  crowning 
discovery  of  all— the  recognition,  by  Dr.  Haggins,  of  the  fact  that  the 
prominences  themselves,  as  distinguiBhed  from  the  lines  of  their  spectrs, 
ean  be  seen  when  the  sun  is  not  eclipeed.  By  Huggins's  method,  Lockyer 
and  Zollner  obtained  interesting  views  of  the  prominences,  and  witnrased 
the  strange  and  in  some  instances  rapid  changes  to  which  these  objects 
are  subjected.  But  Respighi  of  Italy  has  been  even  more  snccessfal, 
or  rather,  more  systematic  in  his  researches.  For  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  doily  records  of  tfao  condition  of  the  sun's  edge,  not  in 
one  place  only  but  all  roond.  So  that  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  before  long  astronomers  will  be  able  to  watch  the  changes  of  the 
prominences  from  day  to  day  as  systematically  as  they  already  watch  the 
progress  of  the  solar  spots.  If  each  day  there  were  a  total  eclipse,  instead 
of  bat  on  eclipse  or  so  per  year,  we  could  not  have  sach  complete  and 
perfect  records  of  the  son's  condition,  as  some  of  those  which  Professor 
Bespighi  has  obtained  for  every  fine  day  daring  two  or  three  conseeutiTe 
months.  We  have  one  of  his  monthly  pictorial  reemrds  before  tih.bh  ws 
write ;  and  it  wonld  certainly  be  vain  for  the  most  skilful  artist  to  attempt, 
during  even  so  long  Usting  on  eclipse  as  that  of  August,  1868,  to  oxhibit 
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in  vaeh  detail  as  we  find  in  each  of  the  dailjTiewB  forming 
flnineord. 

AjfaonoHWrH  and  phyaicifltB  had  tims  BnooeBsftilly  tutaljBAd  the  coloured 
prominenees,  or,  to  tuu  Mr.  Look^er's  striking,  if  not  strictly  elegant, 
opnaaion,  "these  'things'  had  been  'settled.'"  Little  more  coold 
be  hoped,  as  respects  these  otg'eots,  from  eclipse  obseirationa,  however 
ditfiilly  conducted.  Bnt  so  &r  Qie  corona  had  baffled  their  eflbrta.  A 
bll  aoMont  of  the  obsemtions  made  by  astrcmomers  upon  this  mysterions 
{jMDomraon  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Comhill  Magamne  for  August  last.  It 
win  be  seen  that,  althoo^  ^lon^  had  been  done  to  afford  tolerably  sore 
•fideoce  as  to  the  general  nature  and  position  of  the  solar  corona,  yet  of 
its  aetaal  atnictnre  and  constitation  very  little  had  been  certainly  learned. 
Our  knoiriedge  lespectiiig  it  may  be  compared  to  that  which  astronomerB 
possessed  respecting  the  colonred  prominences  in  1B42.  We  could  be 
MiQied  that  it  really  is  a  solar  appendage  of  soma  sort, — althon^,  pre- 
diely  as  Faye  and  others  had  expressed  donbts  respecting  the  real  ezist- 
awe  of  the  colonred  prominences  in  184S,  so  in  1670  there  were  those 
(nd,  stntngely  enongh,  Faye  was  their  leader)  who  questioned  the  real 
SDstntoa  of  the  corona,  or  r^arded  it  as  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
■tnoephere.  Yet  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  competent  to  jndge,  tAts 
pcant  was  jnstly  r^arded  as  determined.  Bnt  what  the  actual  nature  of 
the  eonma  might  be — ^whether  its  light  was  reflected  solar  light,  or  came 
from  incandescent  solid  matter,  or,  lastly,  was  dne  to  glowing  vapour — 
tamained  unknown. 

Yet  the  donbts  thus  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
corona,  were  dne  rather  to  the  seemingly  contradictory  nature  of  the 
endenee  which  the  spectroscope  had  thus  far  supplied,  than  to  the  abso- 
Ista  want  of  eridence.Br  iefly  to  sum  up  the  resulta  whieh  had  been 
obtained  before  the  eclipse  of  last  December : — In  1868,  Tennant  had 
famd  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  a  eontinuona  rainbow-tinted 
ttresk,  withoat  either  dark  lines  or  bright.  Such  a  spectrum  is  given  by 
scdid  and  tiqnid  bodies  glowing  with  intensity  of  heat.  And  the  inference, 
thneline,  was,  that  the  corona  consists  of  minnte  bodies  travelling  close 
\j  the  sun,  and  owing  the  greater  part  of  their  light  to  the  great  heat 
with  idiich  they  are  transfiued.  But  the  American  observerB  in  1869,  or 
at  feast  some  of  them,  found  that  beddes  the  ribbon  of  rainbow-tinted 
fi{^  the  Bpeetrum  of  the  corona  shows  bright  lines.  Some  observers 
saw  only  one  bright  line,  others  saw  three.  This  observation  wonld  indi- 
Mte  that  a  portion  of  the  coronal  light  comes  from  a  gaseous  source ;  and 
from  the  position  of  one  of  the  bright  lines,  Professor  Sarkneas  was  led 
te  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  Rowing  vapour  of  iron  is  a  constltaent 
of  the  solar  corona  1  Yet  further,  becanse  the  position  of  these  coronal 
liaes  corresponded  with  the  position  of  the  bright  Uues  seen  in  the 
a  of  the  aurora,  Professor  Young,  one  of  tbe  most  skilM  of  the 
1  speciroBoopists,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corona  is  a 
fttfttual  tolar  auroral 
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The  obaervatioiu  of  the  Amerioaa  sstronomeis  «nd  pbyradslia  wera  not 
accepted  by  all.  No  Tslid  reaacme  were  giTen,  indeed,  fbi  rejecting  them, 
bnt  they  vere  pronoimced,  in  general  tenuB,  to  be  "  bizarre  and  perplexing 
in  the  extreme."  Foesibly,  too,  Bome  of  onr  Engliah  physiusta  had  not 
fonned  a  duly  high  opinion  of  the  akiU  of  their  American  fellov-workers. 
Bat,  be  thia  as  it  may,  certainly  the  American  astronomeTe  were  somewhai 
cavalierly  treated,  and  the  acceptance  of  their  obaerrationB  was  postponed 
until  ant^  time  as  Ennpean  aatronomarfl  shonld  baTe  been  able  to  eonfinn 
those  perplexing  reaoltB, 

The  <^ef  interest  of  the  eelipae  of  last  December  ondoobtedly  attaches 
to  this  special  question.  Some  few  may  have  felt  dmbtM  whether  the 
obserratione  to  be  then  made  mi^t  not  serve  to  overthrow  or  to  establish 
the  theoiy  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage.  Bnt  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  minds  of  all  astronomers  capable  of  weighing  the  evidence  had  been 
made  np  on  this  point  long  before  the  expeditions  started.  The  qneation, 
however,  whether  the  American  observations  wonld  be  confinned  or  not, 
was  one  on  which  grave  doubts  prevailed  in  many  qoarters.  For  ourselves 
we  most  admit  that  these  doubts  had  seraaed  to  os  to  involve  an  m^aat 
diapan^ement  of  the  skill  of  American  men  of  science,  who  have  again 
and  again  proved  themselves  the  eqoals  of  the  best  European  observers  in 
judgment  and  acumen,  and  often  their  superiors  in  energy.  A  careful 
study  of  the'acconnts  given  by  the  heads  of  the  different  observing  parties, 
and  more  eapeeiaUy  of  the  volnminons  records  in  Commodore  Band's 
RepoTti  of  the  Eelipte  ObeeTvationi  of  August  7,  1869,  had  convinced  us 
that  foture  observations  wonld  confirm  the  statements  made  by  Uie  spectro- 
scopic observers  of  ths  American  eclipse. 

This  has,  in  effect,  happened.  The  first  &nits  of  the  eclipse  expeditions 
of  1870  may  be  said  to  consist  in  this  important  fact — that  the  observa- 
tions made  in  1869,  bitarre  and  perplexing  though  they  seemed,  and 
doubtful  as  many  had  held  them  to  be,  have  been  shown  to  be  exact  and 
trustworthy. 

From  the  powerful  observing  party  which  was  stationed  at  Oran  we 
have  no  results.  A  clouded  sky  has  sufficed  to  render  run  the  hopes 
which  had  been  formed  when  it  was  known  tiiat  Dr.  HugginB,  the  Hersehel 
of  the  spectroscope,  and  those  profound  students  of  nature,  G^ndall  and 
Gladstone,  had  united  their  forces,  and,  with  other  able  allies,  were  to  seek 
one  of  the  most  promising  stations  along  the  whole  course  of  the  moon's 
shadow. 

But  from  Spun  and  Sicily,  whither  the  two  other  parties  of  obserrera 
hod  betaken  themselves,  we  have  no  doubtful  intelligence  on  this  special 
point.  From  Spain  we  have  (at  the  present  writing)  the  fullest  details. 
As  on  former  occasions,  some  observers  failed  to  see  the  bright  lines. 
This  fiulure  is  not  remarkable  when  the  difficult  nature  of  the  observation 
is  considered.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  a  certain  increase  in  the 
quantity  .of  light  admitted  to  form  the  spectrnm  would  suffice  to  oUitetate 
the  lines  altogether  from  view,  while  rendering  the  rainbow-tinted  back- 
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ffoani  eonaidenblf  brighter.  NagatiTe  evidence  in  this  eue  proTes 
BoUiiDg,  The  great  qoestion  was  whether  reliable  positive  evidence  would 
it  obtained.  Fortonatel;,  two  observers  sncceeded  in  answering  this 
fseetian  in  a  manner  there  could  be  no  mistaking.  Father  Feny,  S.J., 
^  headed  the  Spanish  parties,  thns  describes  the  observations  made  by 
Ciptain  Maclesr: — "Knowing  that  an  nn&vonrable  b1^  would  render 
obasvationB  with  a  powerfbl  spectroscope  qnite  impracticable,  I  desired 
Obtain  Maclear  to  observe  with  a  small  direct- vision  Browning  ipectro- 
Kope,  attached  to  a  fonr-inch  telescope,  moonted  eqnatorially."  The 
qieeboseope  was  so  placed  that  the  light  coming  from  a  portion  of  space 
oobide  the  son,  and  directed  towards  his  centre,  was  under  examination. 
Of  course,  while  the  son's  direct  hght  was  &lling  on  the  air  lying  in  this 
diieetun),  the  spectroscope  showed  the  ordinary  solar  spectrom,  precisely 
u  when  one  of  these  handy  direct- vision  spectroscopes  is  turned  towards 
the  bI^ in  the  daytime.  Bnt  "immediately  totaEty commenced,"  proceeds 
Father  Ferry,  "the  ordinary  eolar  spectrom  was  replaced  by  a  fiunt 
diSbaed  li^t  and  bright  lines,"  (whose  position  he  indicates.)  "  There 
me  no  dark  lines — that  is  to  say,  none  of  those  lines  which  are  present 
in  the  wlar  spectrom."  Then  follows  the  most  important  part  of  the 
leeoont.  The  spectroscope  was  directed  "to  a  distance  of  about  eight 
minutes,"  or  half  the  moon's  apparent  radios,  from  the  edge  of  the  moon's 
disc  "The  same  lines  remained  visible."  "The  centre  of  the  moon 
WIS  then  bied,  and  the  bright  lines  were  still  seen,  bat  only  half  as  strong  . 
u  before."  The  spectroscope  was  then  again  directed  to  a  point  eight 
minntea  ootsido  the  moon,  and  the  lines  were  restored  to  their  original 
ki^tneas. 

These  reenlts  reqnire  to  be  considered  somewhat  carefolly.  The 
reader  cannot  foil  to  be  Hnrprised  by  the  &ct  that,  from  the  direction  in 
which  lay  Uie  centre  of  the  moon's  seemingly  black  disc,  light  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  from  the  corona  was  received  and  analysed  by  the  speo- 
braseopiBt.  Yet,  on  reflection,  it  will  appear  that  this  resnlt  was  to  have 
been  lotidpated  ;  for  since  daring  the  whole  eclipse  the  corona  continnes 
visible,  it  follows  that  the  ur  aronnd  Kod  above  the  observer  is  daring 
the  whole  eclipse  illnminated  by  the  corona.  This  illominated  air,  there- 
Ibie  (if  its  li^t  became  sensible  at  all),  woold  necessarily  supply  the 
same  spectrom  as  thf  cOTtma,  only  considerably  reduced  in  brightness ; 
snd  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  what  actually  happened. 

But  then  it  may  be  argoed,  if  this  be  the  case  as  respects  this  seem- 
ii^  dark  part  of  the  sky,  may  not  a  portion  of  the  light  which  seems  to 
be  received  from  the  corona  itself — ^which  comes  at  any  rate  from  the 
direction  towards  which  the  corona  lies — be  similarly  doe  to  atmospheric 
nfieetion  ?  It  is  certain  that  soeh  must,  indeed,  be  the  case  ;  but  it  ia 
alao  eeitain,  from  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  bright  lines  seen  when  this 
part  of  the  Ay  is  examined,  that  a  portion  of  the  light  which  prodnces 
theee  lines  comes  from  the  corona  iteelf.  We  most,  indeed,  subtract  a 
certain  portion,  about  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  received  from  the  direction 
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in  which  the  moon's  dark  body  tioB, — the  baluiee  which  lemunB  belongs 
.  to  the  corona  itself. 

We  ahonld,  indeed,  at  thia  point  reinforce  the  apectroscopio  obserra- 
tioaa  b7  those  reHoltB  which  the  telescope  nsed  in  the  ordinary  mumei 
Ripplied.  We  mnst  inquire  what  waa  the  apparent  fbnn,  where  were  the 
Beeming  limits,  of  the  ocvona,  as  seen  on  thia  oecasion. 

On  these  points  our  information  is  suffidently  definite,  althot^  th> 
oircumstanoes  were  bj  no  meana  such  as  would  be  considered  &voiirabIe 
for  clear  vision  of  the  delicate  light  of  the  corona.  "  The  moment  Ot 
totaUly  approached,"  says  Father  Ferry,  "  and  no  chance  remained  of  ena 
ft  momentary  break  in  the  cirma  that  enveloped  the  snn  and  obscnied 
moat  of  the  sonthem  heaTons.  As  the  crescent  became  thinner,  the  enspt 
were  obaerred  first  to  be  drawn  oat  and  then  blnnted,  the  well-hsown 
'Baily's  beads'  were  formed,  and  the  corona  burst  forth  man  tkait 
twenty  lecondi  before  totality.  Viewed  through  a  telescope  of  toj 
moderate  dimenaions  the  speetaele  waa  grand,  bnt  the  eizms  doudg 
destroyed  ahnost  all  the  grandenz  of  the  ^eet  for  the  naked  eye.  Hr. 
Browne,  of  Wadhsm  College,  Oxford,  noticed  that  the  corona  was  per- 
fectly free  from  striation,  outline  distinct,  and  approximately  qnadrilateral, 
bst  extending  farthest  in  the  direction  of  fiiat  contact.  The  tai^tert 
part  of  the  corona  appeared  to  the  unassisted  eye  to  %a  scarcely  tnora 
dan  one-tenth  of  the  son's  diameter,  &ding  rapidly  when  one-fifth,  bat 
being  still  clearly  visible  at  seven-eighths.  Some  observed  two  enrved 
rays,  but  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  difEdsed  li^t,  inteirapted 
in  four  places  diatincUy,  and  in  a  fifth  faintly,  by  dark  intervals.  The 
corona  was  white,  and  rendered  &int  bj  the  clonds." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  that  part  of  the  sky  whence  the  light  eaae 
which  gave  the  spectrum  of  bright  lines  was  visib^  occupied  bj  the 
corona  at  the  time.  No  question  can  remain  then,  it  would  seem,  as  ta 
the  true  source  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  that  light.  The  corona 
itself  must  have  suppHed  it. 

We  learn  farther,  that  at  another  station,  near  Xeres,  Ur.  Abbaye 
made  similar  observations. 

From  Sicily  we  have  not  such  definite  statements.  But  the  tel^nm 
received  from  Ifr.  Lockjer  announces  in  general  terms  that  the  American 
observations  of  1669  have  been  confirmed;  and  the  force  of  this 
announcement  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  ciranmstance  that 
Ur.  Lockyer  had  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  American  astronomeis 
had  been  deceived  in  1S69. 

In  comparison  with  this  result,  that  the  light  of  the  eorona  f^ves  ■ 
apeotrom  of  bright  lines, — or  rather  a  mixed  spectrum  in  which  bri^t 
lines  are  seen  snpeipoeed  on  a  nunbow-tinted  baokgronnd, — all  the  other 
observations  made  during  the  late  eclipse  sink  into  relative  insigmfi- 
«anoe.  Let  as  briefly  consider  what  conelosions  may  be  dedneed  from 
the  observed  facts,  preuuracg  that  the  donbts  which  have  been  ao  long 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  statements  made  by  the  American  observers  i* 
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1869,  ongfat  not  to  prerent  xa  from  ftsugning  to  them  the  fall  credit 
d  ttttining  to  the  discovery  of  these  bright  hnee. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rumbov-timted  spectrom  implies  thst  ■  portion 
of  the  coronal  light  comes  from  inc&ndBecent  eoUd  or  liqmd  matter.  It  is 
boely  possible,  of  cotme,  that  there  are  in  reality  dark  lines  aeroes  this 
ninbow-tinted  streak,  hot  that  Uiesa  lines  remm  midetected  owing  to 
the  eitreme  bintness  of  the  spectmm  itself  aeross  which  th^  He.  If  we 
■d(q4ed  this  view  we  might  sseiime  that  the  corona  shone  in  part  at  least, 
bj  nfleeting  the  son's  light.  As  &r  as  the  eridence  goes,  however,  we 
kiTe  the  theory  presented  as,  on  the  whole,  more  probable,  that  the 
matter  of  which  the  oorona  consists  is,  in  large  part,  incandescent 
Ikroo^  intensify  of  heat.  It  is  difficnlt  to  snppose  that  such  skilfiil 
dwavets  as  have  stadied  the  coronal  spectmm  would  have  &i]ed  to 
detect  daik  lines,  had  any  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  h  priori 
reoaoDB  for  believing  that  the  matter  of  the  eorona,  or  at  least  of  that  part 
riiieh  has  beeai  analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  most  be  intensely  heated. 
A  portion  of  the  corona  which  appesra  to  Ue  bnt  eight  minntes  from  the 
son's  edge,  most  Ue  in  reality  bo  close  to  his  orb  that  the  son,  instead  of 
qipearing  as  a  disc  bat  about  half  a  degree  in  width,  would  seem  nearly 
nioetr  degrees  wide,  and  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  him  woold  be 
many  thousand  times  greater  than  that  received  on  the  hottest  day  of  a 
tropical  snmmer.  Wo  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  eflect  of  such  heat  as 
this,  in  the  same  way  that  Sir  John  Herschel  estimated  the  heat  received 
by  the  great  comet  of  1848,  when  nearest  to  the  son.  "  To  form  some 
praetieal  idea  of  this,"  he  writes,  "we  may  compare  it  with  what  is 
recorded  of  Parker's  great  lens,  whose  diameter  was  62^  inches,  and 
focal  length  6  feet  8  inches.  The  eflbct  of  this,  supposing  all  the  light 
sad  heat  bansmitted,  and  the  focal  concentration  perfsct  (both  conditions 
being  very  imperfectly  satisfied),  would  be  to  enlarge  the  son's  effective 
ingnlar  diameter  to  abont  28j^  degrees."  This,  he  shows,  would  give  a 
best  1,915  times  greater  than  that  received  by  the  earth,  "and  when 
increased  seven-fold,  as  was  usually  the  case,  would  give  18,400  times  " 
the  heat  received  by  the  earth.  The  heat  received  by  the  matter  of  the 
carma  would  be  fully  twice  as  grsat  as  this ;  "  yet,"  says  Sir  John,  "  the 
Ims,  so  used,  melted  cornelian,  offiie,  and  rock  crystal." 

And  here  a  somewhat  enrioas  sntgect  presents  itself  for  consideration — 
a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto,  so  fiu'  sa  we  know,  been  very  carefully 
attended  to.  It  may  seem  Uiat  material  so  diSnsed  and  tenuous  as  that 
of  the  corona  would  be  altt^etber  invisible,  however  intensely  heated  and 
illnminatad.  .  For,  beyond  question,  the  actual  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
corona  most  be  indefinitely  small  by  comparison  with  the  space  which  this 
direct  fills.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  all  the  matter  in  a  portion 
of  the  corona  as  la^e  as  our  earth  might  not  be  outweighed  by  half-a- 
dosen  peppercorns. 

But  so  &r  as  the  visibility  of  the  corona  is  concerned,  the  extremely 
fine  ^vision  towlueh  its  material  sobstance  is  almost  certainly  subjeet, 
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wonld  tend  to  oompensate  for  tfaa  qnantitatiTe  Tmnutenesa  of  that  nuteriid. 
A  tot;  simple  illnstration  vill  ezplun  onr  meaning.  This  earth  of  onn 
reflects  a  certain  amount  of  Bimlight  towards  the  inner  planets,  Venos  and 
Kercnry.  Now  suppose  the  earth  were  divided  into  eight  equal  parts, 
and  each  fashioned  into  a  globe.  The  eight  globes  wonld  each  have  a 
diameter  half  the  earth's  present  diameter,  and  each  would  reflect  one- 
fi>nrth  of  the  light  which  the  earth. now  reflects.  The  ei^t  then  wonld 
reflect  altogether  twice  as  mnch  light  as  the  earth  actoallj  reflects ;  and 
yet  their  combined  bnlk  wonld  onlj  eqnal  hers.  If  each  of  these  eight 
globes  were  divided  into  eight  others,  fonr  times  as  mnch  light  wonld  be 
reflected  as  the  earth  now  reflects.  And  if  &o  division  were  continued 
nntil  the  several  globes  were  reduced  to  mere  grains,  and  these  gruns 
were  well  spread  oat,  the  quantity  of  snnlight  which  the  cloud  of  gr^as 
wonld  intercept  and  reflect  towards  the  interior  planets  would  exceed  many 
millionfold  that  which  the  earth  actually  reflects.  In  like  manner,  an 
incandescent  globe,  if  divided  into  myriads  of  minute  incandescent  globes, 
would  supply  much  more  light  than  in  its  original  condition. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  coronal  matter.  Assuming  it  to  consist  of 
myriads  of  indefinitely  minute  particles,  very  widely  dispersed,  it  would  be 
capable  of  emitting  and  reflecting  a  quantity  of  light  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  actual  weight  regarding  it  as  a  whole. 

But  when  we  consider  the  spectrum  of  bright  lines  given  by  the  corons, 
the  case  no  longer  remains  altogether  so  simple.  One  cannot  very  readily 
accept  the  opinion  of  Professor  Harkness,  that  this  portion  of  the  coronal 
light  comes  from  iron  eiisting  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  for,  althongh  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  iron  forms  one  of  the  chief  constitnente  of  the 
coronal  substance,  yet,  in  the  first  place,  vre  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  a  degree  of  heat  intense  enough  to  vaporize  iron  wonld  exist  where 
we  see  the  corona ;  and,  in  the  second,  other  elements  must  also  be 
present  in  the  coronal  substance,  and  they  also  wonld  bo  vaporized, 
vhereas  we  find  none  of  the  lines  due  to  other  known  elements. 

The  idea  suggested  by  Professor  Young  and  others  seems  more  tikdy 
to  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  matter.  For  bizarre  and  &iicifdl  as 
tho  idea  may  seem  that  the  corona  is  a  perpetual  solar  aurora,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  General  Sabine  and  Dr.  Stewart  propounded,  some  years 
since,  in  explanation  of  known  terrestrial  phraomena,  the  theory  that  the 
eoloored  prominences  are  solar  auroras.  This  idea  has  been  shown, 
indeed,  to  be  erroneous,  but  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  based  was 
sufficiently  sound,  and  the  observed  bets  would  be  eqnally  well  e^iluned 
by  supposing  the  corona,  instead  of  the  prominences,  to  form  a  perpetual 
solar  aurora. 

When  we  remember  that  the  lodiac^  light — a  phenomenon  which 
holds  a  position  midway  between  the  terrestrial  aurora  and  the  solar 
corona — has  been  shown  to  give  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  both  the 
auroral  and  the  coronal  spectra,  the  idea  does  certainly  seem  encouraged 
that  all  Uiree  phenomena  are  intimately  associated.    We  might  thus  not 
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nnnaionftUy  ngard  the  zodiaeal  light  as  the  oater  and  very  mneh  funter 
put  of  the  corona,  the  two  together  ibrmiog  a  perpetual  solar  aaroiB ;  and 
in  Uiia  way  we  ahoold  begia  to  see  the  meane  of  explaining  the  lemukable 
bat  nndoobted  fact  that  the  displaTS  of  our  terrestrial  auroras  are 
moeiafed  in  a  most  inUmate  manner  with  the  eonditioQ  of  the  solar 
Ri&ce.  For  we  shonld  be  led  to  r^ard  the  recurrence  of  onr  anroras  as 
■  manii^station  of  the  same  sort  of  solar  action  irtiioh  is  more  constantly 
at  work  amidst  the  materials  constitating  the  eonma  and  the  zodiacal 

This  view  leaves  unexplained  the  bright  lines  of  the  coronal  spectnutt. 
But  as  we  have  every  reason  for  regarding  the  auroral  light  as  an  eleetrieal 
pbsDomenon,  and  the  bright  linea  in  the  aororal  spectrum  as,  therefore, 
not  doe  to  the  presence  of  vast  qnantities  of  glowing  vaponr,  wo  may 
ntoid  the  same  interpretation  to  the  coronal  spectnun.  In  laboratory 
e^ierimenta,  when  the  electrio  spark  passes  between  two  iron  points,  Its 
qieetrmn  bIlowb  the  lines  belonging  tovapoiized  iron,  and  yet  the  qoantdty 
of  inm  vaporized  by  the  spark  is  almost  infinitesimally  minute.  And 
amilaily,  if  we  regard  the  corona  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  we  get 
orer  the  difficulty  which  opposes  itself  to  Professor  Harkness*  theory, 
that  a  Ui^  proportion  of  the  corona  consists  of  the  Imninona  vapour 
ofinm. 

The  general  resolt  would  seem  confirmatory  of  these  views,  according 
to  irtiieh  the  real  origin  of  the  coronal  light  is  to  be  sought  in  the  millions 
of  meteor-systems  which  nndoubtedly  circle  round  the  snn,  many  of  them 
passing  (when  in  perihelion)  very  close  to  his  globe.  These  met«or- 
■jBtems  have  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  comets,  though,  as  yet, 
the  exaet  nature  of  the  association  is  little  understood.  From  what  we 
have  learned  respecting  them,  we  should  expect  the  snn  daring  eclipse  to 
be  Eorronnded  as  with  a  crown  or  glory  of  light,  due  to  the  illuminatioD 
ti  Dm  mixed  eometlc  and  meteoric  matter.  We  sboold  also,  for  like  reason, 
e^eet  to  find  a  ^nt  glow  along  that  very  region  of  the  heavens  where  the 
lodiacal  l^^t  is  seen.  "When  we  add  to  these  consideradtms,  the  circum- 
■tanee  that  all  other  theories  of  the  corona  and  zodiacal  light  appear  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  evidence  at  present  in  our  hands,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  we  have  Mr  reason  for  regarding  the  interpretation  here  Bet 
faith  as  at  least,  in  the  main,  the  true  one.  If  any  details  may  yet  remain 
to  be  eonmdered ;  many  peculiarities,  both  of  the  corona  and  of  meteorio 
lystems,  may  remain  to  be  ascertained :  and,  fortunately,  the  means  are 
not  wanting  for  fruitfiil  research  into  both  subjects.  But  this  general 
now  seems  demonstrated,  that  the  &ctB  recently  asoertained  by  astrono- 
meiB  respeeting  meteoric  systems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corona  on 
the  other,  are  closely  related  together.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that 
the  astodation  between  the  two  orders  of  bets  will  become  more  and  more 
eleariy  apparent  with  the  farther  progress  of  observation  and  of  that 
carefbl  analysis  of  observation  which  alone  educes  its  true  value. 
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Ths  venenble  Bnrton  of  &»  Anatomy  of  Metanehofy  obserrea  aome- 
where,  that,  u  we  look  cnriooaly  at  the  bdh  daring  an  ecUpae,  thoof^ 
indifierent  to  him  at  ordinaiy  timea,  so  ve  follow  with  interest  a  great 
mnn  in  his  periods  of  stnigglo  and  adversity.  What  is  tone  of  men  in 
this  saying  is  also  trae  of  nations  ;  and  of  no  nation  so  true  as  of  Spain, 
which  has  probably  been  more  closely  watched  dnring  the  last  two  yams 
than  daring  the  whole  interral  between  the  civil  war  which  placed  Isabella 
on  the  throne,  and  the  revolatioii  which  drove  her  from  it  tor  ever. 
Ijideed,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  conntiy  between  the  interest  flf  whose 
asBodations  and  the  interest  of  its  poUtieal  condition  the  European  world 
draws  ench  a  line  of  cUstinctlon.  Italy  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  Spain 
in  the  charm  which  belongs  to  memories  and  relics  of  the  past ;  but  Italy 
has  always  had  keen  admirers  cf,  sod  sympathizers  with,  her  modem 
politieal  movements :  while  not  one  En^isbman  in  a  hondred  knows 
against  whom  Ri^a  rose,  or  how  the  prindplee  of  Narvaez  differed  from 
tiiose  of  O'DonnelL  Among  the  other  misfbrtnnes  of  the  Peninsula  mnst 
be  counted  the  vulgar  impression  that  its  only  btudneas  is  to  be  pieta- 
resqne,  to  be  a  land  of  Moorish  palaces  and  Gothic  cathedrals,  aqoednets 
with  broken  arches,  and  lonely  crosses  marking  the  spot  of  deeds  of 
blood ;  a  land  of  orange-trees,  fonnttuns,  and  gnitars,  strings  of  mules 
and  processions  of  priests,  hidalgos  of  stately  manners,  and  dark-eyed 
women,  covering  with  montiUas  their  long  black  masses  of  hair.  We 
believe  that  a  cockney  tonrist  is  seriously  annoyed  when  he  finds  a 
Spanish  lady  dressed  like  his  own  sister,  or  when  a  Spanish  gentleman 
asks  bim  in  very  &ir  English  a  variety  of  sensible  qnestions  about  the  use  ' 
of  eiparto  in  the  paper-mann&ctnre,  and  the  effect  of  Ur.  Gladstone's  bill 
upon  land-tenure  in  Ireland.  Yst  the  real  spirit  at  work  beneath  all 
these  Spanish  revolutiona,  inclnding  the  last  and  greatest,  and  in  spite  of 
the  element  of  miUtary  and  fiictious  intrigue  which  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  them,  is  a  vague  discontent  with  that  old  life,  of  which  only  "  pictn- 
resqne  "  rags  are  left,  and  a  keen  longing  to  take  a  worthy  share  in  the 
new  work  of  Europe,  which  we  must  all  do,  whether  we  like  it  or  noL 
Spain,  in  foct,  though  not  very  willing  to  say  so  openly,  is  ashamed  of  her 
backwardness,  and  sick  of  her  comparative  isolation.  Her  best  men 
desire  that  the  Pyrenees  shall  exist  no  longer,  though  in  a  very  differ^it 
sense  from  tbat  of  the  fomone  eayii^  of  Louis.  They  wish  to  share  in 
the  civilized  prosperity  and  prsetieal  command  cff  nature  of  other  nalions> 
and  would  be  content  even  if  their  country  lost  some  of  its  "  romantic  " 
charms  in  the  process,  if  its  Don  Quixotes   were   put  under  biendfy 
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mtmtit.  Bad  ita  Hnrillo'B  *'  B«^u  Boys  "  were  sent  to  b  ragged- eehool. 
Besdes,  when  all  is  Bftid  and  donei  vhot  is  the  vortli  of  tlie  kind  of 
"pctoreaqneneBs  "  HuX  co-erasts  with  decadence,  laziness,  and  eorrap- 
tioB  t  The  liberal  and  beaatifol  arts  themselves,  hy  which  the  feeling  of 
nrniBee  is  kept  aliTe,  floniisli  with  the  actdvity  and  decline  with  the 
decay  of  the  oUier  powers  of  a  nation.  Bpain  has  snnlc  low ;  hut  she  has 
Ki  sank  BO  low  as  to  be  content  to  be  a  mere  "  model,"  to  moke  a  career 
of  Btting  for  her  portrait  to  ingenious  gentlemen  &om  conntrieB  idien 
punting  ^iTospeis  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  national 
life. 

Whether  Bpain  is  reaUy  to  Tevire,  as  the  best  Spaniards  hope,  by  a 
genial  contact  with  other  nations,  is  snrelj  a  qnestim  of  mach  interest  to 
Europe,  and  one  which  can  only  be  forwarded,  if  afiected  at  all,  by  a 
frank  Dnprejndieed  ciiticiBm  of  her  actnal  condition.  The  isolation  of  the 
taatrj  jast  referred  to  is  no  new  fact  in  her  history,  bat,  on  the  con- 
bsiy,  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  significant  of  all  facts  about  ber. 
She  was  late  in  entenng  into  the  European  ^stem,  either  the  anraent  or 
the  modem  ;  and  she  has  always  become  powerfal  or  prominent  less  by 
ber  own  impulse  than  by  the  effect  of  an  impulse  from  some  other  nation 
vithont.  Homer  knew  nothing  of  Spain,  and  Herodotus  only  very  little, 
throngh  the  Phcenieian  traders,  who  first  annexed  ber  to  civilizalaon, 
from  that  African  side  of  the  Mediterranean  which  has  had  snch  an  infln- 
enee  over  her  character  and  fortunes.  The  Fiusnicians — colonists  as  well 
■s  traders— found,  in  the  Iberians,  a  numerous  and  distinct  race,  the 
affinities  of  which  to  the  other  races  of  Europe  cannot  be  shown,  bat  who 
certainly  had  many  and  strong  points  of  likeness  to  the  Spaniards  of  the 
presait  day.  Here  we  have  the  first  caose  of  the  strongly-marked  indi-^ 
vidoahfy  of  the  Spaniard— a  distinctnesB  of  race  separating  him  from  the 
other  families  of  Europe,  whose  coosinship,  in  one  degree  or  another,  can 
be  satis&etorily  proved.  We  know  the  Celt,  and  can  recognize  in  him, 
with  Piichard,  the  man  of  Indo-Enropean  relationship-— with  Michetet, 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  Frenchman.  We  know  the  German,  and  his 
Ei^lish  kindred,  and  their  otmuBtakable  family  likeness  to  the  Germans 
nf  Tacitus.  Bat  who  was  the  Iberian — he  who  began,  as  Polybius  tells 
Ds,  at  the  Pyrenees  ?  He  was  not  a  Celt,  though  in  a  certain  portion  of 
Spain  he  had  coalesced  with  him,  under  a  name — Celtdberian — assomed 
opressly  to  mark  the  miion  of  two  separate  stacks.  He  was  qoite  distinct 
from  the  Phtsnician,  who  had,  however,  settlements  of  some  eitent  in 
what  is  sow  Andalusia.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Greek,  who 
had  planted  himself  on  a  point  or  two  of  the  eastern  coast,  after,  and  in 
imitation  of,  the  celebrated  fonndation  of  Marseillea.  It  is  said  that  the 
Iberian  insciiptioDS  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Basque  langn^e ;  but 
philologists  are  not  agreed  about  the  B^qne  itself,  to  which  some  assign 
a  Tartar  origb.  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Hnmboldt,  the  only  man,  in 
Niebuhr's  o^nnion,  "  yrbo  oonid  throw  any  light  npon  the  sulgect,"  held 
that  the  Basque  was  once  nniversallv'  spoken  throoghout  Spwn,  and  its 
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dilGoulfy  and  obscnrity  are  additional  proofs  of  the  separate  indindoality 
of  the  Iberian  type.' 

The  Greek  and  liatin  writeza  may  be  gearched  in  vain  ibi  any  saUa- 
iactory  ucoont  of  the  origin  or  immigtation  of  the  Iberians.  Bnt  we 
may  gather  from  those  writers  many  insbmctiTO  details  as  to  the  national 
character  and  habits.  They  were  divided  into  nnmeroos  tribes,  wluch 
ooold  seldom  be  got  to  nnite  together,  even  against  foreigners,  vhom  th^ 
all  agreed  in  hating.  Thej  were  hardy,  fierce,  frogal,  and  fiuiooBly  brave, 
especially  nnder  excitement,  and  when  defending  their  towns  {  bnt  not 
good  in  the  open  field,  and  in  regnlar  war,  onless  when  led  by  quite 
ezceptitmal  generals.  They  had  pasuonate  confidence  in  individual  chieb, 
and  were  natorally  fond  of  party  and  fitction,  with  a  constant  tendency  to 
warer,  either  from  temper  or  from  interest.  They  were  greedy  for  moneji 
and  apt  to  sell  their  trust ;  coarsely  cmel  in  their  light  estimate  of  hamao 
life,  and  prose  to  assassination.  The  betrayal  of  luistages,  the  anrrender 
of  towns,  the  desertion  of  allies,  the  mnrder  of  men  like  Hasdmbal,  Viria- 
tbos,  Bertorius, — these  are  all  eharactemtic  traits  of  Iberian  history. 
There  was  a  certun  hardness  and  ferocity  abont  the  duTvt  Jber, — the  trueet 
Jberi, — which  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  as  the  predominant  featare 
of  the  race,  on  tbe  classical  mind.  When  Gato  the  Censor  disarmed  the 
tribes  near  the  Kbro,  many  of  them  killed  themselves  rather  than  surviva 
the  loss  of  their  weapons.  At  the  siege  of  Nnmantia,  they  ate  each  other 
when  provisions  ran  short,  and  slaughtered  each  other  when  surrender 
became  inevitable.  Long  after  the  Romans  had  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  Peninsula,  when  the  south  of  France  was  as  civilized  as  Italy,  and 
llaraeilles  had  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  the  mass  of  the 
Iberians  were  evidently  in  a  barbarous  state.  Catnllus's  account  of  the 
'queer  Celtiberion  substitute  for  tooth-powder  {Carm,  87,  88)  might  appear 
a  joke,  if  it  did  not  receive  confirmation  from  Strabo  {Geog.  8,  4).  Bat, 
however  important  as  a  military  staUon,  and  a  field  of  action  in  the  mil 
wars,  Spain  seems  hardly  to  have  been  adopted  into  the  clasdcal  life  of 
Italy  during  the  most  brilliant  period.  Horace  couples  Derda  (the 
modem  Lerida),  one  of  the  towns  nearest  the  Pyrenees,  with  Utica,  aa 
among  the  last  places  his  book  is  likely  to  reach,  after  Imig  worn  ont  or 
abandoned  to  the  moths  in  the  capital.  To  Juvenal,  Spain  is  korrida 
Hitpania,  The  Boman  dvilization  was  spreading  itself,  all  this  time,  of 
course ;  new  cities  were  being  founded ;  noble  roads  made,  and  aqnedocta 
built.  But,  except  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  civilization  cams  slowly, 
and  late.  Nor  has  Bpain  ever  been  a  storehouse  of  good  classical  art, 
or  valuable  ancient  MSS.,  considering  how  conveniently  she  lies  towards 
Italy,  and  how  early  and  extensive  was  her  Mediterranean  oommeice. 
Her  importance  in  ancient  history  is  political  and  militaiy,  and  doe  to  her 
geographical  position  rather  than  to  the  gilts  or  qualities  of  her  indigenous 
inhabitants.  We  do  not  forget  her  wits  of  the  Empire,  soch  as  the 
pungent  Martial,  who  has  devoted  some  charming  verses  to  his  birth-place, 
and  the  neighbouring  re^ns — the  modem  Arragon  and  Catalonia.     Bat 
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nobody,  we  tanej,  snppoBes  that  MarUol  wob  an  Iberian,  any  more  than 
Terence  ma  an  Ethiopian.  The  Boman  legions  became  demzens  of  the 
Feniugnla,  and  diffoeed  otbt  it  plenty  of  Bomon  and  Italian  blood,  vhila 
gndoally  preparing  it,  also,  for  that  form  of  Latin  apeech  which  in  alter 
tga  found  its  highest  eipreseion  in  the  dialect  of  Castile. 

nte  I%(£iucianH  and  Romans  may  be  eaid  to  have,  between  them, 
(ittted  Spain.  The  Phcenicians  developed  the  wealth  of  the  wonderfnl 
Eodltent  F^ons,  which  Strabo  considered  the  richest  part  of  the  habitable 
wtnU.  Land  and  eea  were  alike  lavish  of  the  neceesarieB  and  Inxories  of 
liie.  Wine,  grain,  oil,  wai,  honey,  pitch,  coccns,  mininm,  were  exported 
in  gteat  qoaotities  from  the  bonks  of  the  Bieiis  and  the  harbour  of  Cadiz — 
vith  oygtera,  and  sbell-fish,  and  lampreys,  and  the  murex  famous  for  its 
purple  dye  :  all  of  which  were  poured  in  great  qaontities  into  the  markets 
of  Syria,  and,  later,  of  Borne.  Gold  and  silver,  brass  and  iron,  came  from 
the  same  faTonred  shores.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Bpain  woold  be 
Afrieui  nther  tliau  £nropean ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity — 
Hunilear,  the  bther  of  Hannibal — formed  a  profoond  scheme  for  nniting 
her  to  the  chief  of  all  the  Phcenician  colonies,  by  enlisting  her  sons  onder 
the  bauier  of  Carthage,  and  building  npon  the  most  venerable  commerce 
what  might  be  the  most  formidable  polity  of  the  Mediterranean.  Spain, 
according  to  this  project,  was,  as  Folybins  shows,  to  have  been  made  a 
means  not  only  of  secnring  Carthage,  bat  of  attacking  Borne.  The 
diessteis  of  the  first  Punic  War  were  to  be  avenged,  and  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Strdinia  more  than  compensated.  The  genius  and  the  designs  of 
EsmDcar  descended  to  his  son  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Punic  War  was 
their  uatnral  resnlt.  But  the  second  Panic  War  had  predsely  the  oppo- 
site effect  to  that  intended  by  the  great  man  who  meditated  it  and  the 
great  man  who  executed  it.  The  Carthaginian  power  in  the  Peninsnla 
was  destroyed,  although — what  is  well  worth  noting — the  Iberians  seem 
to  have  taken  qnite  as  kindly  to  the  Carthaginians  as  to  the  Romans. 
And  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  victories  of  the 
Seiioos  and  the  victories  of  Augustas,  Rome  gradnally  established  her 
anUtority  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sea.  The  towns  which  she  founded, 
at  r«-fonnded,  in  different  parts  of  the  country — the  modern  Badajoz, 
Hoida,  Zar^oza,  Fampelona,  for  example — became  centres  of  Homanua- 
(ion,  that  is,  of  civilization.  Boman  colonies  were  planted  thickly  oTer  the 
land.  Brigandage,  which  the  Iberian  always  much  affected,  was  checked. 
ht  die  wilder  parts,  the  people  might  still  eat  bread  made  from  acorns, 
asd  sleep  apon  the  gronnd  on  straw.  But  with  order  and  good  roads, 
came  traffic  and  tranquillity.  Iberia  was  never  Italy,  but  neither  was  it 
the  Iberia  of  the  Bciplos.  The  Qothie  conquerors  {bond  it  so  essentially 
modified  by  Roman  institations  and  Roman  teaching,  that  their  great 
Udiops,  the  men  of  the  councils  of  Toledo,  rose  snperior  in  legislative 
wisdom  to  the  men  who  elsewhere  dictated  the  policy  of  the  barbarians, 
and  prepared  the  bases  of  the  new  European  civilisation. 

"  Open  the  Law  of  the  Visigoths,"  says  M.  Gnizot :  "  it  is  not  a  bar- 
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buoofl  Uw ;  eridentlj  it  ia  redacted  b;  the  philoiioplierB  of  the  time,  by 
the  cle^.  It  abounds  is  general  ideas,  in  theories,  and  In  theories 
plainly  foreign  to  barbaiooa  manners.  .  .  .  The  Yisigotbic  law  bears 
thionghont  a  learned,  systematic,  social  chaiacteT.  One  sees  there  \he 
work  of  the  same  clergy  which  prerailed  in  the  conncils  of  Toledo,  and  bo 
powerfully  infaenc«d  the  government  of  the  country.  In  Spain,  and  up 
to  the  great  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  the  theocratic  principle  which 
tried  to  restore  civilization." 

This  "theocratic  principle"  singled  out  by  M.  Gulzot  as  the  governing 
&ct  in  the  formation  of  modeni,  as  distinct  &om  classical  Spain,  baa 
assumed  strange  shapes  and  led  to  cnrions  tssnes  in  that  eoontiy.  Little 
is  known  of  the  old  religion  of  the  Iberians,  though  we  are  told  by  Stiabo 
(lib.  S,  4)  that  the  central  and  northern  tribes  used  to  worehip  a  oertain 
nameless  god  by  dancing  in  his  honour  with  their  iamilies  at  night,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon.  Bat,  great  as  were  the  services  of  the  Toledan  clergy, 
it  was  unfortunate  for  the  Iberians  that  their  £rst  powerful  Christianity 
came  to  them  invested  with  a  highly  controverBial  character,  and  was  then 
burnt  into  them  as  a  warlike  feeling  by  their  sntijugation  at  the  hands  of 
a  race  whose  own  religion  was  a  part  of  its  national  essence.  The  Romans 
had  not  made  the  Iberian  a  philosopher,  but  the  Ooths  and  the  Arabs 
eadly  made  him  a  &natio ;  and  ages  after  bishops  of  the  Toledan  type 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  very  different  breed,  a  fonatio  he  remained. 
Fierce  and  fitctions,  be  readily  ranged  himself  under  the  Catholic  or  the 
Arian  banner ;  fierce,  factions,  and  tenacious  of  locality,  hs  readily  hated 
the  Moor.  "  The  Uoors,"  observes  Qibbon,  in  his  stately  way,  "  may 
exult  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of  Spain."  There  ia, 
indeed,  something  pnzzling  both  in  the  rapidity  and  the  dnratiim  of  that 
conquest.  The  Hoors  were  not  finally  driven  out  for  seven  hnndrad 
years, — a  period  longer  than  that  covered  by  the  whole  independent 
historical  existence  of  the  Greek  States, — and  longer  than  it  todc  the 
Bomans  to  expand  from  masters  of  a  single  city  into  masters  of  the  entire 
known  world. 

It  was  well  suggested  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Williams,  in  his  excel- 
lent Lift  of  Caiar,  that  the  Moor  found  in  AnilnlTifna, — the  laat  quarter 
from  which  he  was  driven, — a  large  Ph(£nioian  element,  the  legacy  of 
ancient  days,  which  was  akin  to  him,  and  i^hicb  he  assimilated  with  com- 
parative ease.  But  he  spread  himself  eveiywhere,  till  the  cold  and  the 
hills  stopped  him  in  the  north-west ;  til]  be  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
France ;  till  he  was  Mtablished  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Arragwi  and 
Catalonia.  Had  the  Moor  only  had  the  Iberians  to  deal  with,  he  would 
probably  have  got  on  as  well  with  them  as  the  Carthapnians  had  with 
their  ancestors :  Spun  might  have  become  a  r^nlai  Oriental  conntiy  in 
name  and  tarai.  But  jost  as  the  Romans  had  kept  it  in  Europe,  bo  now 
the  Clermanio  races,  in  one  branch  and  another,  performed  the  same  office. 
The  Qoths  in  the  northern,  the  Franks  in  the  eastern  provinces,  headed 
the  reaiatasce,  and,  step  by  step,  city  by  city,  from  one  range  of     lis  to 
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iDotbtf  nnge  of  hille,  from  one  river-Ims  to  another  river-line,  beat  the 
haidar  back  tovarde  the  Meditemnean  Sea. 

Tlii§  great  straggle  of  ceatarieB  had,  as  everybody  knows,  the  pro- 
hoBieA  eSeet  upon  the  fonnation  of  the  modem  Spanish  character.  Bnt 
That  is  not  BO  often  remembered  is,  that  altbongh  the  etmggle  vas  in  one 
geme  a  national  one,  it  was  b;  no  means  a  stro^le  eqoall;  hard  and 
eqsill;  long  for  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  eastern  prorinces,  thanks  to 
Fnok  and  Norman  leadership  and  aid,  got  finally  qnit  of  the  Moor  pretty 
carl;.  Thus,  he  had  to  yield  Barcelona  in  a.d.  986,  and  SarsgossB  in 
i.D.1118;  whereas  Seville  was  not  recovered  till  a.d.  1218,  and  Granada 
not  till  AJ).  1492.  This  left  Arragon  and  CatoloniB, — nnited,  politically, 
under  the  Connts  of  Barcelona  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  which  kingdom 
Ibe  great  Junes  L  of  Arragon,  the  Conquittador,  added  the  Balearic 
lalinds  and  Valencia  in  the  thirteenth, — bee  to  develop  their  institutions 
■ad  Gonunerce  by  land  and  sea  in  tbeir  own  way ;  while  Castile  and  Leon, 
ffl  Ike  centre,  north  and  west,  gradually  carried  on  the  war  from  border 
to  boder  with  the  enemy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  provoking  nonsense 
written  and  talked  in  Spain,  now-a-days,  aboat  the  "liatin  race,"  aa  if 
Iha  Bomauized  Iberians  had  ever  been  more  "  Latin  "  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Vemlaminm  or  Eboracnm  among  onrselves.  Everything  we 
bxnrof  the  medieval  governing  Spaniard, — the  ancestor  of  the  typical 
hidalgo,  shows  him  to  have  borne  a  Gothio  character,  and  to  have  been 
jooK  like  the  man  of  the  north  than  like  the  man  of  the  soath  of 
Enn^.  Not  without  reason  does  ter  Oodo  mean  in  Spaniah  to  be  of 
KoMita  anti^ia.  The  old  independence  of  the  Arragonese  rico-hombxf, 
proud  of  the  yu«rM,  or  rights  of  his  province,  and  devoted  to  its  ind^wn- 
deoee, — a  feeling  anciently  common  to  all  the  Spanish  provinces, — is 
quite  like  that  of  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  the  Dane.  It  was  territorial 
and  Jendal,  rather  than  urban  and  mnnicipal,  like  the  contemporary  aenti- 
mcnt  of  Italy.  It  was,  also,  essentially  aristocratic,  though  in  Catalonia 
thig  was  modified  by  the  commercial  character  of  the  capital— the 
"eountly  "  ci^  {eiudad  condal)  of  Barcelona,  which,  though  the  seat  of  a 
eont,  was  governed  by  a  bourgeoitie.  The  Corlet  of  Castile  and  of 
Amgou,  and  the  Corts  of  Catalnna,  may  fairly  be  admitted  to  have  had 
the  enenti&l  elements  of  an  English  parliament,  before  our  House  of 
Caamons  assumed  its  characteristio  shape.  And  the  prosperity  and 
eminence  of  Arragon  in  the  Uediterranean  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  were  lately  due  to  their  well-mixed,  well-regulated  free- 
dom of  the  good  old  type.  Nevertheless,  it  was  tiastile,  uniting  with 
Lecm,  and  pressing  ever  forward  on  the  Moor,  that  was  destined  to 
become  the  sovereign  and  represenbtive  element  in  Spain,  and  here  the 
nsuHs  of  the  long  Moorish  war  are  most  clearly  visible.  A.  war,  endless, 
and  most  comphcated,  of  Spanish  Christian  against  Mahometan  Moor, — 
varied  with  wars  in  which  Christians  were  agunst  ChristianB,  and  Moors 
B^nst  Moors,— and  sometimes  Christians  with  Moors  against  Moors,  and 
pvea  Hoots  with  Christians  against  Christians, — sooh  a  war,  waged  in 
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incesaant  raida,  forays,  and  si^ea  full  of  personal  adrentaTC,  had  a 
character  of  its  own  diffbrent  from  the  simpler  ones  of  other  nations.  It 
suited  the  fundamental  Iberian  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
admirably,  for  it  was  qnite  like  the  old  guerrilla  fitting  which  they  had 
gone  throng,  ages  before,  with  the  Carthaginian  and  with  the  Boman. 
And  it  developed  in  the  nobility  the  chiyalrons  and  romantically  loyal 
sentiments  that  they  had  in  common  with  their  distant  cooBinB  of  England 
and  France,  to  a  pitch  of  extraTagance,  which  became,  itself,  a  mark  of 
Spanish  individnality,  and  cnlminated,  at  last — on  the  bright  side,  in  the 
delightful  homoor  of  Don  Quijote  and  the  stately  politeness  of  Spanish 
gentlemen  ;^on  the  dark  side,  in  the  early-established  despotism  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  Inqtdsition,  and  the  Church.  Heroes  like  the  Cid,  and 
kings  like  the  Ferdinands,  became  the  model  heroes  and  kings  of  the 
oonntiy,  and  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  the  model  of  such  relations. 
Chaimingly  does  the  old  ballad  set  forth  the  feeling  of  vassal  for  hing,  and 
of  king  for  vassal,  when  it  tells  us  how  five  tributary  Uoorish  chieb 
brought  splendid  gifts  to  the  Cid, — how  the  Cid  said  that  there  most  be 
some  error,  for  that  he  was  no  lord  where  King  Ferdinand  was,  but  only 
his  humblest  vassal ;  and  then,  how  the  King,  in  his  tnm,  asbored  them 
that  the  Cid  had  conquered  for  him  all  he  possessed,  and  how  glad  he  was 
to  have  such  a  vassal  I 

El  C^d  let  dijera : — Amigoe^ 
El  mensage  habeis  errado, 
Pwqne  JO  no  HOj  sefior 
Adonde  esta  el  ItO}'  Fernando : 
Todo  es  snyo,  nada  es  mio, 
To  Boj  8Q  meaor  vaullo — 

and  so  forth,  as  we  find  it  in  the  old  RomanetTo,  So  completely  did  this 
ancient  way  of  thinking  and  feeling — a  mixture  of  military,  aristocratic, 
and  monarchical  sentiment, — pass  into  the  Spanish  mind,  that  to  this  day, 
whenever  Spaniards  desire  to  glorify  themselves  (which  they  pretty  often 
do,)  in  their  speeches,  or  newspaper  articles,  they  invariably  glorify  them- 
selves for  qnallties  of  the  chivalrons  and  romantic  type.  It  is  tbe 
hidalffuia,  the  caballerrmdad,  of  the  Spanish  nation  that  they  brag  about; 
while  the  more  prosaic  virtnes  of  common  honesty,  industry,  pnnctnality 
and  cleanliness  attract  but  little  laudation.  This  is  one  evil  result  of  the 
stiife  with  the  Moors ;  but  it  had  many  oliher  evil  resnlts.  The  bigotry 
and  sabre-worship  which  it  fostered,  led  naturally  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
priest  ud  the  soldier.  The  sexual  arrangements  of  the  Moors  influenced 
the  Christian  marriage  institution  in  snoh  a  way  that  the  pedigrees  of  tbe 
Spanish  nobles  were  veiy  donbtfnl,  as  St.  Simon  found.  Commerce,  and 
all  kinds  of  useful  activity,  which,  by  making  nations  rich  and  intelligent, 
help  their  civilizaUon,  came  to  be  secondary  otijeots  in  the  public  esteem. 
Hence,  Spain  has  never  attained  in  civilized  times  a  distinction  like 
that  which  hovers  round  the  associations  of  her  barbarous  times.  No 
great  nation  did  so  little  for  the  revival  of  learning,  or  has  done  so  little 
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for  leaniiDg  of  anj  kind  since.  Sbe  bad  her  martjrs  during  the  Refor- 
nutioD,  bat  she  chiefly  ehone  in  making  niartyrs  of  other  peoples,  which 
the  accidents  of  politics  brongbt  under  her  sway ;  and  the  inalitntion  of 
Jtgnitism  is  ber  most  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  modem 
Kli^on.  The  old  Iberian  craeltj  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  the 
Uocnsh  war  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up ;  and  botlwn  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  it  wae  exhibited  on  a  scale  nnapproached  in  the  history  of  any 
other  modem  nation.  This  indelible  Iberian  and  Oriental  quality  has 
b«ea  shown  by  Spain,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  periods  of  ber 
history;  in  the  sport  of  the  bnll-ring,  and  the  gravity  of  tiie  auto-da-ft; 
aiDODggt  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  and  the  Frotoslants  of  the  Low  Countries; 
down  even  to  the  other  day,  when  a  handful  of  half-starved  peasants, 
sospected  of  Carlism,  were  shot,  without  any  form  of  trial,  at  Montalegre 
h  Catalonia. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  crowns 
ol  Anagon  and  Castile  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  it 
hid  been  prepared  for  by  the  long-continaed  i/u-union  of  the  Moors, 
«hoae  hands  bad  been  against  each  other,  after  the  primitive  Arab  fashion, 
for  centnrieB.  Their  subjugation,  and  Lbe  expulsion,  later,  of  their  race 
from  Spain  altogether,  were  events  now  seen  and  acknowledged  to  have 
bMQ  disastrooB.  Andalnsia  has  never  recovered  the  loss  of  their  industry 
sod  ingenuity.  The  comparatJTe  prosperity  of  Valencia  is  due  to  their 
Bjstem  of  irrigation,  and  to  the  traditional  rules  for  settling  local  disputes 
there,  which  have  come  down  firom  them,  and  which  pat  to  shame  the 
elnm^,  tardy,  and  cormpt  administration  of  Spanish  law  proper.  Many  a 
toQiigt,  English  and  American,  enters  Spun  full  of  vague  admiration  for 
the  Christian  champions,  and  goes  away  breathing  a  sigh  of  sympathetic 
r^ret  over  the  memory  of  the  Infidels  of  the  Crescent.  Once  mistress  of 
benelf,  and  having  had  the  Indies  thrown  open  to  her  by  the  illnatrious 
Genoese,  whom  the  Rei/ea  Catolieos  had  the  wit  to  employ,  but  not  the 
geoerDsity  to  reward,  a  period  of  great  brilliance  opened  to  Spain,  the 
true  conditions  of  which  are  littie  understood  by  modem  Spaniards.  ITp 
to  this  time — the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — Spain  had  "  figured 
little  in  Europe,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  points  out  in  his  letters  on  the 
Sludg  of  Hulojy.  She  now  began  to  be  great,  but  in  reality  what  is 
nlled  her  greatness  was  really  a  port  of  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  of 
tht  House  of  Austria.  It  was  the  marriage  of  Crazy  Jane  [Juana  la  Loea) 
^  Philip  the  Handsome,  fkiber  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  brought 
^lin  into  prominence  in  the  European  system,  and  made  her  a  partner 
in  the  prosperity  of  Southern  Germany,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands. 
the  Spaniards  of  our  days,  always  needy  and  craving  for  money,  always 
hankeiiDg  after  a  Fast  which  yet  is  only  critically  studied  by  foreigners, 
look  back  to  nothing  so  fondly  as  to  the  old  wealth  of  Spain.  But  this 
admits  of  being  brought  to  a  ready  test,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
UoUej  for  an  excellent  application  of  such  a  test.    "  Of  five  millions  of 
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gold  ammally,"  he  tclla  ub,  "which  he  "  (the  Emperor  Churles  the  Fifth) 
"  derived  Irom  all  hia  realma,  two  mUlions  came  from  these  mdustrioaa 
and  opulent  pTOTioces  (the  Netherlands),  while  but  a  half  million  came 
from  Spain,  and  another  half  &om  the  Indies.  The  mines  of  wealth 
which  hod  been  opened  by  the  band  of  industry  in  that  slender  territory 
of  ancient  moraes  and  thicket,  contributed  fonr  times  as  much  income  to 
the  imperial  exchequer  as  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  Mesico  and  Peru." 
This  observatioD,  drawn  from  reports  extant  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Belgian  archives,  might  be  of  use  to  Spain,  where  nothing  is  in  each  bod 
odonr  OS  political  economy,  or  go  thoroughly  backward  as  all  that  relates 
to  practical  hnsiness  and  industrial  enterprise.  Not  one  Spaniard  in  a 
million  can,  even  now,  be  made  to  understand  that  the  industry  of  the 
Netherlands  was  a  more  valuable  possession  to  those  coontnes  than  the 
mines  of  the  Indies  and  America  to  Spain.  Like  their  ancestors,  Spaniards 
crave  for  gold  and  silver,  which  they  confound  with  wealth ;  and  neglect 
the  habits  and  conditions  by  which  wealth  is  obtained.  Adam  Smith 
explains  very  clearly  that  gold  was  the  only  object  of  their  voyages  to  tha 
Indies ;  that  the  very  redundancy  of  it,  due  to  Mexico  and  Pern,  dis- 
couraged both  their  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and  that  in  spito  of 
their  mines,  Spain  and  its  neighbour  Portugal  were  the  "  two  most  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe." 

There  is  great  truth,  accordingly,  in  the  epithet  given  to  the  Spun  of 
those  ehovry  days  by  Mr.  Ford, — the  epithet  of  a  "  clay-footed  Colossos." 
Her  imposing  attitude — not  unhke  that  of  the  indiridual  Spaniard  whose 
gravity  and  his  cloak  make  him  look  a  much  greater  being  thou  he  really 
is — lasted  the  whole  of  Charles's  reign.  But  scarcely  was  she  handed 
over,  with  the  Sicilies,  and  (in  an  evil  day)  the  Netherlands,  to  Philip  the 
Second,  than  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Philip  was  a  dull  Spanish  bigot, 
thoroughly  mediocre,  whose  pohcy,  by  making  him  a  mere  tool  of  the 
Papacy,  raised  the  growing  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  against  him  ; 
while  at  home  he  did  notbbg  to  found  good  political  institutions,  or  to 
develoj^  the  resources  of  hia  country.  Spain  had  the  elements  of  each 
institutions  in  her  Cortes,  which,  as  Garly  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  united  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  securvd  rights  and  combined  political  action.  And  the  Cortes 
did  make  an  effort,  of  which  an  interesting  account  may  be  found  in  Mx. 
Prescott's  work  on  Phihp,  to  maintain  their  posiljon — a  position  very 
difficult  to  define,  from  the  diversity  of  their  character  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  fiuctuations  of  power  in  them,  in  Castile,  as  elsewhere. 
But  the  despotic  and  centralizing  tendency  was  too  strong ;  and  just  as 
the  upstart  city  of  Madrid  now  took  the  lead  over  the  old  capital  cities,  eo 
their  new  dynasty  made  itself  superior  to  the  old  feudal  checks,  out  of  the 
mixture  of  which  with  the  monarchical  power,  oil  really  healthy  oonstitu- 
iions  have  spmng.  The  Hapsburgs  brought  to  Spain  a  great  temporary- 
splendour  of  position,  though  with  the  result  of  fostering,  thereby,  Bomo 
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tt  tiw  wont  weaknesses  of  the  Bpuush  chaiacter.  But  they,  also,  over- 
powered  hj  the  impenaliam  of  their  role  the  local  elements  from  which 
freedom  and  good  government  might  have  come,  and  coimpted  those 
demmts  into  the  baigain.  For  example,  the  celebrated  Doc  de  St.  Simon, 
who  stadied  the  subject  with  all  his  habitual  shrewdneHB,  snbtletj,  and 
lore  of  soch  inqoiiiea,  has  made  it  dear  that  the  grandexa,  or  grandeeism, 
which  became  the  chancterigtic  note  of  aristocracy  in  Spain,  took  its 
risa  onder  the  role  of  Charles  the  Fiflh.  Befca;e  that  Emperor's  time, 
tlie  chief  nobles  of  Spain  were  the  ricot-hombret — the  "great  men,"  sa 
VB  may  eall  Utem,  in  English — who  held  their  fie&  direct  from  the  Crown. 
It  seems  probable  that,  among  other  incidents  of  their  positini,  the  right 
of  being  "  covered  "  in  the  King's  presence  was  one, — a  right  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  for  a  long  period,  during  the  government  of  the  Honse  of 
Vtlois.  What  Charles  did  by  making  a  class  of  grandri  was  to  transform 
this  incident  of  fendal  ceremony  into  an  institution  which  became  the 
weiue  of  Spanish  aristocracy.  The  old  ricot-hmnbrea,  especially  of 
AiTigon,  had  been  men  of  singnlar  independence,  whose  attitude  towards 
the  Crown  erred  on  the  side  of  rebeUioosneas  rather  than  of  servility.  It 
ra  dever  and  pohtio  to  persnade  their  representatives  to  accept  the  right 
of  wearing  a  hat,  or  (by  female  successions)  an  indefinite  number  of  hats, 
in  the  royal  presence,  aa  a  substitute  for  political  power  and  lordly  self- 
nhaoce.  This  was  what  the  House  of  Eapaborg  managed  to  do ;  and 
tbeir  institution  of  graadeza,  or  grandeeism  (onr  "  grandee  "  is  evidently 
from  the  Spanish  "grande")  gradoally  made  all  the  richest  nobles  of 
Spain  mere  satellites  of  the  conrt  and  denizens  of  Madrid.  There  were 
old  noble  houses  which  did  not  attain  (francUxa,  and  to  soch  honses 
belooged  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Quevedo,  and  Velasquez.  There  were  also 
titled  houses  {titidadci  de  Cattilla)  created  by  the  kings  at  their  own  good 
pleasure.  But  to  be  among  the  grandei  became  the  mighty  matter,  and 
ihey  were  thos  at  once  a  body  shining  with  light  reflected  &om  the  Crown 
lime,  and  a  caste,  equal  among  themselves,  whatever  their  diSerences  in 
■nliquity  or  illustration,  but  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  noble  or 
timple.  No  device  ever  bo  completely  perverted  the  primitive  principles 
of  feudal  arisiocracy  as  this,  and  no  aiistocroey  has  ever  sank  so  low  as 
the  body  that  was  content  to  accept  it. 

Philip  IL's  contribution  to  the  development  of  grandeeism  was  charac- 
teristic. He  introduced  the  public  ceremony  of  the  eobrioi,  or  couvertwre, 
of  irttich  Bt.  Simon  bos  left  sooh  a  curious  description  ;  and  he  provided 
that  the  grandea  of  his  own  manufacture  should  remain  uncovered  when 
they  btgan  to  speak  to  him  at  the  ceremony.  Such  a  monarch  was  not 
likely  to  tboud  a  good  poUtieal  system  at  home,  as  we  have  said ;  and 
ilvmd  he  had  to  deal  with  races  like  the  Dutch  and  English,  whose 
nobles,  while  equal  to  those  of  Spain  in  antiquity,  and  superior  in  historical 
distinction,  bad  a  wholesome  indifieienoe  to  superiority  in  the  matter  of 
hats.  He  did  hifl  best  to  crush  the  Hollander  by  land  and  the  Englishman 
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bj  saa,  and  he  foiled  in  botii  Dbjeela.  Wben  Drake  returned  front  hifl 
KtmooB  voyage  of  circnnuiaTigation  in  1S80,  and  the  Bpamsh  ambasaador, 
Mendoza,  pleaded  the  Boll  of  Alexander  VI.,  of  1498,  b;  which  Bpain  was 
to  have  "  all  lands  diHOovered  and  to  be  diaoovered,  bejond  a  line  diawn 
from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  laaguea  west  of  the  Azores,"  the  answer  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  emphatic  and  to  the  poinL  She  said  that  she  did 
not  nndsTStand  how  the  Pope's  grant  eonld  bind  princes  who  owed  him  no 
obedience,  or  how  it  could,  as  it  were,  "  enfeoff  the  Spaniard  in  that  new 
world, — Hispannm  Koto  illo  Orbe  quasi  in/tudaret." — (Camden:  Ann.) 
The  Armada  and  the  taking  of  Cadiz  followed  in  their  dne  eonree,  and  the 
greataeas  of  Spain,  whether  as  part  of  Austria  or  separated  from  it,  was 
virtnallj  broken  up  before  it  was  a  centary  old.  Soil;,  sketching  in  his 
memoirs  the  grandiose  project  of  Henry  IV.,  which  was  cat  short  in  1610 
by  the  daj^er  of  Bavaillac,  and  speculating  on  Spain's  action  in  the 
matter,  says  that  she  was  well  known  to  be  exhausted  of  money,  and  eran 
of  soldiera — everybody  being  aware,  he  adds,  that  "  the  best  and  most 
nnmeroQS  soldiers  she  had  were  drawn  from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Lombard;, 
or  were  Qermans,  Swiss,  and  Walloons."  Left  to  herself^  she  sank  into  a 
second-rate  power  as  qnickly  as  she  had  risen,  when  borne  aloft  upon  the 
wings  of  the  Imperial  eagle.  Holland  established  itself.  Portngal,  con- 
qaered  by  Philip  II.,  was  lost  by  his  grandson.  The  American  pretensioa 
had  long  vanished.  Jamaica  was  taken  by  England  in  Cromwell's  time. 
Bnt  thoagh  evei;  generation  saw  some  new  disaster,  in  one  matter  the 
court  of  Madrid  never  Altered — its  obstinate  adherence  to  bigotry  in  the 
Chnich  and  despotism  in  the  State.  Mr.  Backle  collected  many  nnnming 
instaoces  of  the  excess  of  king-worship  and  priest-worship  in  the  nnfortn- 
nate  conntry,  and  of  their  effect  in  depressing  all  other  interests.  In  the 
War  of  the  Snccession  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnty,  Spain  was 
fonnd,  as  Macaolaypongently  declares,  a  worse  coontt;  to  have  as  an  allj 
than  as  an  enemy.  The  Boman  civilization  and  the  Qothic  heroism  had 
both  disappeared,  and  any  vigour  or  nrtae  left  was  among  the  peasanfay, 
especially  those  faithful  men  of  the  Castlles,  who  stack  so  loyally  to 
Philip  V.  against  the  Arohdake  Charles.  The  saoeess  of  Philip  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  whatever  was  loft  of  the  provincial  pnblie  life  in  Arragon 
and  Catalonia  ;  and  Spain  lost  the  Two  Bioilies,  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Minorca,  and  Oibraltar.  The  Bonrbon  differed  Uttle  fixim  the  Hapsbuiig 
despotism,  chiefly  by  introducing  French  fashions  into  Madrid ;  and  Spain 
(excepting  daring  a  slight  reaction  towards  improvement,  which  did  not 
last,  nnder  Charles  HI.)  rotted  slowly  down  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
French  Bevolation  found  her.  At  first  she  went  into  the  coalition  against 
the  French  Bepnbho,  bat  she  made  her  peace  in  1795,  and  in  1796  was 
foolish  enough  to  join  with  France  against  England,  which  did  much 
damage  to  her  commerce  and  her  navy.  An  amusing  illusbatian  of  Uie 
changeless  nature  of  the  Spanish  ^pe  was  supplied  by  this  naval  war. 
Just  as  in  the  Armada  days  Spaip  had  sent  ponderpos  galley  to  invade 
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Engkiid,  vhich  the  vessels  of  Howud,  Sejinonr,  Drake,  and  Frobisher 
[diyed  ronnd  and  hammered  oat  of  shape,  bo  nor  she  had  a  four-decker 
iflcat— the  Santutima  Trvaidada,  of  182  gons — a  monster  of  the  deep  : 
"nieb  a  ship  as  I  nerer  saw  before,"  says  Collingwood  in  his  letters. 
"We  vera  engaged  an  honr  with  this  ship,"  he  adds,  "  and  trimmed  her 
velL  She  was  a  complete  wreck."  Another  antique  taste  was  exhibited 
bf  this  same  Spanish  fleet,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  high  anthoritf. 
Th^  always  carried  their  patron  saint  to  sea  with  them ;  so,  in  the  battle 
of  SL  Yincent  here  refsn«d  to,  Bt.  Isidro  fell  into  Collingwood's  poasea- 
eicn.  "I  have  ^ven  Bt.  Isidro  a  berth  in  mj  cabin,"  wrote,  with  qniet 
bnmoDr,  Collingwood,  "It  was  the  least  I  oonld  for  him,  after  he 
h*d  consigned  his  cbai^  to  me  I "  The  wretched  Spanish  court  of 
Chuks  IV.,  his  qoeen,  and  Godoj — a  cooit,  tlie  moral  oharoeter  of 
vliieh  has  been  reprodoced  in  its  ill-starred  land  rince,  and  more  than 
once— pernsted  in  the  war,  and  Bt.  Vincent  was  natoraUj  followed  by 
TraUgar.  Bat  in  1808  it  went  tlie  way  of  other  dopes  of  Napoleon,  and 
Spain  Boddenly  found  En^and  ranged  with  her,  when  her  brave  and 
natarally  loyal  peasantry  girded  np  their  hardy  bat  ill-clad  loins  to  drive 
out  the  invading  Qavaelio — the  ever-hated  neighboor  and  enemy  of 
fnaee. 

Let  OS  hope  that  it  is  their  ignorance,  as  the  worst  educated  and  most 
iaolated  people  of  Europe,  which  makes  the  Spaniards  of  the  present 
gnuntion  appear  profoundly  ungratefol  to  England,  and  her  Wellington, 
tat  the  services  rendered  to  Spain  between  1808  and  1811.  That  they 
tilk  and  write  nngratefuUy,  whether  from  ignorance  or  not,  is  a  fact  of 
iriiich  ereiy  Englishman  living  amongst  them  is  well  aware.  We  have 
Hen  a  little  Spanish  book,  purporting  to  give  Uie  events  of  this  century 
ia  chronological  order,  in  which  the  Duke's  landing  in  the  Feninsnla 
Tu  not  even  mentioned.  Nay,  in  the  Cortes,  the  other  day,  a  popular 
rtietraician,  barangaing  on  bis  coantiy's  ^oriea,  boldly  stated  that  what 
Tellington  had  done  was  to  pursue  and  destroy  armies  already  routed  I 
Kobody  in  the  Cartes  contradicted  the  lie,  nor  did  we  remark  that  any- 
body in  the  Madrid  press  rebuked  the  liar.  It  may  be  that  this  want  of 
venci^ — too  general,  alas  I  in  Spain — reeolts  from  the  demoralisation 
produced  by  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  fraud  and  political  corruption. 
Bat,  however  that  may  be,  our  oljject  in  referring  to  the  Duke's  noble 
victories,  without  which  Spain  woald  have  remained  (ag  the  eastern  porta 
of  her,  where  ha  was  not  engaged,  did  remain]  under  the  yoke  of  France 
tin  the  general  peace — onr  o^ect,  we  say,  ia  not  to  exult  in  those  victories, 
bat  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  Bpain  acqoired  by  the  Dake  in 
the  cooise  of  hia  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  revealed  to  the  world  in  his 
T>tspauka.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  much  more  than  a  good  soldier. 
He  wu  a  reflecting,  and  even,  in  hia  way,  a  reading  man.  He  learned 
Bpanijh,  and  employed  bis  incomparable  common  sense — which  was  his 
tnprane  intellectual  gift — upon  many  different  kinds  of  Spaniah  affairs.    It 
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is  inBtracUTe,  then,  to  see  to  what  Crovn  and  Chnrcfa,  and  an  anBtocntcy 
of  hats,  had  brought  a  people,  the  rav  material  of  which  had  so  often  been 
tnmod  to  good  acconnt  by  the  Roman  and  the  Goth.  The  natural 
capability  of  individtuJ  Spaniards  the  Doke  is  always  ready  to  admit ;  but 
the  Ooreinment  of  the  nation,  civil  and  militaiy,  its  organization  for  any 
bnsinesa,  whether  civil  or  military — ^these  he  found — not  to  mince  matters 
—contemptibly  degenerate.  He  soon  began  to  snffer  from  it.  His  first 
great  victory  in  Spain  was  at  TalaverK,  in  July,  1809.  Three  days  after, 
we  have  him  complaining  to  Hr.  Frere,  the  ^tieh  IGnister  at  Ma^d, 
that  "  Onr  half-starved  army,  although  they  have  been  engaged  for  two 
days,  and  have  defeated  twice  their  nambere,  in  the  service  of  Sptun,  hare 
not  bread  to  eat.  .  .  .  There  are  nearly  4,000  wonnded  soldiers  dying  in 
the  hospital  in  this  town  fivm  want,  common  asaistanoe,  and  necassanes, 
which  any  other  country  in  the  world  woold  have  given  even  to  its 
enemies.  .  .  I  cannot  prevail  npon  them  even  to  bury  the  dead  cuvasses 
in  the  neighbourhood." — (Talaeera  de  la  Reyrui,  81  July,  1809.)  Um 
Frere  was  just  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  writer's  brother,  the  Harqaees 
Wellesley,  and  on  him  it  devolved  to  stir  sp  the  wretched  Jonta  to 
activity,  "  The  army  will  be  useless  in  Spun,  and  will  be  entirely  lost, 
'  if  this  treatment  is  to  continue,"  the  Marquess  leams.  "  It  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poverty  and  exhansted  state  of  the  conntty;  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  magistrates  and  people ;  to  their  disinclination  to  take 
any  trouble,  except  that  of  packing  np  their  property  and  running  away 
when  they  hear  of  the  approach  of  a  French  patrol ;  and  to  their  habits 
of  insubordination  and  diBobedience  of,  and  to  the  want  of  power  in,  the 
government  and  their  officers." — {DeUytota,  Bth  Anguat,  1809.)  The 
conduct  complained  of  forced  Wellington  to  retire  to  Badajoz,  and  then  to 
Portugal;  and  he  was  further  annoyed  that  antiunn  by  the  Spanish 
General  Cneata's  impmdence  in  riskkig  a  pitohed  battle  with  the  French 
at  Ocaiia,  where  he  was  beaten  by  an  army  of  hatf  his  strength,  "  They 
go  to  the  plains  to  be  beaton,  and  thus  cow  the  troops  who  would  other- 
wise defend  themselves  in  the  mountains." — {Badajnz,  19th  Dec.,  1809,) 
"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  army,"  had  been 
his  declaration  some  months  before  ;  "  and  it  is  extraordinary  that,  when 
a  nation  has  devoted  itself  to  war  as  this  nation  has,  by  the  measures  it 
has  sdoptod  in  the  last  two  years,  so  little  progress  has  been  made.  They 
are  really  children  in  the  art  of  war,  and  I  cannot  say  that  they  do  any- 
thing as  it  ought  to  be  done,  with  the  exception  of  running  away  and 
assembling  again  in  a  stato  of  nature." — {Merida,  25th  August,  1809.) 
Such  was  the  uniform  tone  of  the  Doke  during  those  glorious  bnt  most 
trying  years.  In  which,  in  spite  of  French  enemies  and  Spanish  allies,  he 
carried  the  British  flag  triumphantly  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  to 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  from  Cindad  Rodrigo  to  Salamanca,  and  so  on,  throngh 
Viltoria  to  San  Sebastian  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  eharv  of  Spain  in  tbe 
war,    as  far  as  it  was  sncceasfhl  or  important,  was  of  the  old  Ibetian 
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ftiAenk — b  paiiem  wfaicli  immediately  reappears  in  the  Peninsnla  vihen 
the  inflaeace  of  anj  eonqoering  power  hae  waned.  That  is  to  uy,  Spain's 
reil  eontribotion  was  made  by  her  gallant  guerrilUroi,  paiticularly 
those  of  Amgon  and  Kavarre.  They  had  a  dash  of  the  bngand  about 
them,  and  went  to  work  )ip«T)>uSf,  "  bandit-&flhion,"  as  Strabo  eays. 
Bnt  they  were  stoat  fellows,  loving  their  eonntry's  freedom  and  their  own, 
and  any  craelties  they  praelised  had  been  most  ri^teoosly  provoked 
br  tha  mnrdeiing,  plundering,  raTishing,  faithless,  and  godless  hosts  of 
Ganl. 

Daring  this  period,  the  modem  polilioal  history  of  Spain  hftd  began 
by  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  and  their  adoption  of  a  eon- 
stito&n ;  which  Cortes  and  Constitatlon  hare  beeo  the  ancestors  of  a 
nomeroiis  progeny,  all  bearing  a  family  likeness,  down  to  those  created  by 
the  Berolntion  of  1868.  It  was  all  rety  well  (br  the  EDglish  army  to 
drire  French  troops  ont  of  Spain,  bat  it  coold  not  drive  oat  French  ideas ; 
tod  the  Tery  Spaniards  who  raged  against  the  troops  were  the  men  who 
earned  out  the  ideas.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  modem 
France  has  gallieivd  the  Peninsola,  very  mach  as  ancient  Rome  romanited 
it.  The  Cortes  of  Cadiz  soon  showed  a  Bepablican  and  Demoeratio 
Undency,  and  were  eren  mpre  eager  to  destroy  the  Inqalsition  than  to 
destroy  the  invaders.  ''They  talked  endlessly,  of  course  ;  and  there  grew 
up  mder  their  shadow,  at  Cadiz,  what  has  since  accompanied  every  other 
revohitian  in  Spain,  a  liceutioaa  and  even  blackgnard  press.  The  machin« 
of  government  that  they  devised  was  an  absurd  one^they  had  a  legia- 
lative  assembly,  which  choBe  the  executive  :  a  regency  ;  but  the  regency 
it<S  quite  separate  from  the  other  body  :  they  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  a  dead-lock  was  the  result.  In  a  country  of  which  the  chief  property 
ni  in  land,  they  made  no  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  landed 
mterest.  It  was,  in  short,  a  paper  constitution  of  the  regular  revola- 
tionary  type  that  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  set  up  ;  bnt  its  influence'  has  been 
kit  u  all  subsequent  revelations  and  constitutions  of  the  distracted  land. 
To  Dnderstand  contemporary  Spain  and  its  convulBions,  the  reader  mast 
think  of  it  as  the  scene  of  perpetual  oscillations  between  old  traditions  of 
Popish  bigotry,  local  and  provincial  divisions,  Spanisb  pride,  habits,  and 
MODomic  and  industrial  backwardness  and  barbarism,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  centralizing,  administrative,  and  speculative  efforts, 
after  the  example  of  revolutionized  France. 

The  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  reaction.  The  Cortos  of  Cadiz  and  their  Constitution  were  swept 
avay  like  rabbish,  amidst  general  applause ;  the  priests  flonrished  onco 
more  ;  and  the  insurrections  of  1820-28,  for  the  re -establishment  df  the 
Constitution,  which  were  followed  by  the  easy  successes  of  the  Duke  of 
Aogooleme,  only  served  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  brutal  and  cynical 
d«pot.  He  died  in  1838,  leaving  to  his  coontry  a  civil  war  by  way  of 
Ifgacy.    But  thnt  civil  war  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  rain  of  bis 
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dynast;.  For  tiie  obubs  of  hu  dan^ter  Isabella  «ame  to  be  identified 
with  Idbeialism  daring  the  contest,  and  her  triompb  orer  legitimacy,  in 
the  person  of  Don  Carlos,  Tiitnally  involved  the  triomph  of  Liberalism 
likewise.  No  donbt,  there  were  reactionai;  miniHtries  afterwards,  and 
new  revolntions  and  eonstitationB  to  connt«ract  them  ;  but  every  revolu- 
tion and  consUtntion  has  been  more  democratic  than  its  predecossor,  and 
at  last,  the  dynasty,  snpposed  to  represent  the  very  principle  of  Conatita- 
tional  Liberalism  in  itself,  has  been  swept  away.  The  Civil  War  of  1833- 
1S40,  though  technically  a  War  of  Saccesdon,  produced  like  that  of  1701- 
1718,  by  a  royal  testament,  or  testamentary  decree,  was  in  historical 
fact  a  renewal  of  the  revolntionaiy  movement  contemporoneons  with  the 
War  of  Independence  of  1808-1814.  And  it  has  determined  both  the 
chaiacter  and  the  coarse  of  Spanish  politics  ever  since. 

ThoB,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  populace  that  the  Carlist  eanse 
was  the  cause  of  priests  and  monks,  predisposed  them  to  believe  the 
worst  of  all  religions  bodies,  and  led  to  the  morders  and  destruction  of 
1884  and  18S5.  People  sometimes  wonder  that  Sptun  shonld  remain 
qniet  while  other  nations  are  agitated ;  though  so  exceedingly  turbulent  in 
ber  own  good  time.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Spun  is  a  belated 
country  in  the  revolutioaaiy  department  as  in  all  other  departments. 
She  hod  her  '98  in  '84-5,  and  postponed  her  '48  till  '68.  In  '34  the 
cholera  was  raging.  The  populacho  of  Madrid  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  monks  and  Jesuits  were  not  merely  wicked  politicians,  but  had 
poisoned  the  public  fountains.  They  broke  out  in  July  of  that  year,  and 
attacked  the  Jesuit  college,  and  the  rehgiouB  honaea,  butchering  all  they 
could  lay  their  bonds  on.  TheQovemmentof  Queen  Christina,  the  Recent, 
took  the  alarm,  and  set  about  suppressing  the  unpopniar  foundations  in  a 
legal  way.  In  1885,  the  Jesuits,  who  hod  got  hack  since  their  eipnlsion 
by  Charles  III.  in  1767,  were  ezpeUed  once  more ;  and  a  decree  of  Jul; 
26th  abolished  nine-hundred  eonventoi.  But  the  rabble  thought  this  a 
tome  way  of  doing  work,  and  in  Soragossa,  Beuss,  and  Barcelona,  they 
brought  the  knife  and  the  torch  into  play.  Many  a  Capuchin,  Carmelite, 
and  Franciscan  perished  that  snmmer,  or  escaped  by  the  sewers  or  the 
roof  from  yelling  ruffians  eager  for  his  blood.  Many  a  Gothic  cloister  of 
ancient  and  reverent  beauty  woe  turned  into  a  litter  of  smoking  stones ; 
and  many  a  library  had  its  stately  ecclesiaBticBl  folios  and  vellum-elod 
classics  flung  into  the  streets.  Then  among  the  vine-dad  slopes  of 
Catalonia,  the  vast  pile  of  the  Monaeteiy  of  Foblet,  the  bniying-ploce  of 
the  Kings  of  Arragon,  saw  its  last  day,  and  the  bones  of  the  good  King 
James  the  Conqueror,  "  who  loved  the  people  well,"  were  disturbed  after 
a  repose  of  more  than  five  centuries.  The  scenes  of  the  Paris  of  the  last 
age  were  closely  reproduced  in  that  and  the  succeeding  years.  A  handfdl 
of  revolutionaiy  soldiers,  headed  by  a  sei^eant,  burst  in  upon  Christina 
in  the  summer-palace  of  La  Oranja  in  August,  '86,  and  compelled  her 
to  proclaim  the  democratical  Cadiz  Constitution  of  1812 — that  "  foolish 
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Cons^tntion,"  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  the  Cortes  had  made 
"u  a  punter  paints  a  picture,  to  be  looked  at."  A  change  of  ministiy 
lidloired,  and  next  year  another  Cortes  made. another  ConstitntJon,  which 
ns,  in  fact,  a  more  democratio  version  of  its  celebrated  predecessor. 
Heauwhile,  the  atrocities  of  the  Civil  War,  Uina  complicated  by  revolution, 
were  awfol.  In  Barcelona,  Carlist  prisoners  were  dragged  oat  of  the  jail 
and  slaaghtered,  and  thdr  corpses  dragged  through  the  streets,  or  burnt 
m  bonfires.  In  Tortosa  (Febroary  18,  1S86),  the  ChrbtiniBt  General, 
Nogoeias,  pat  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  old  motiier  of  the  Carlist,  Cabrera, 
"  to  revenge  hie  defeat  hj  her  son,"  as  Ur.  Ford  not  unreasonably  believed. 
This  miserable  civil  war — the  military  history  of  which  makes  a  very 
poor  figure — had  anoUier  effect  besides  that  of  prolonging  and  confirming 
barbarism,  raining  an  already  bad  finance,  and  filling  the  country  with 
reroliitionary  passion.  It  confirmed  what  Spaniards  call  the  milUariimo 
of  Spain,  and  saddled  the  nation  permanently  (to  all  appearance)  with 
the  rule  of  soldier- politicians.  Most  of  the  public  men  since  at  the  head 
of  Spanish  a&irs — the  Narvaezes,  O'DounellB,  Dulces,  and  Prims,  who 
m  dead  ;  the  Esparteroa  and  Berranos,  still  snrviving — giuned  their 
Gist  distinction  in  that  evil  time.  Espartero  emerged  firom  it  "  Duke  of 
Victory "  and  hero  of  the  Christinist  triumph.  Prim,  a  yoonger  man, 
1^  had  begnn  as  a  private  in  a  volnnteer  force,  rose  to  be  a  colonel  in 
it,  also  on  the  Cbristinist  side.  Peace  was  fiiully  mode  in  1840,  but  it 
TU  (a  from  being  followed  by  political  and  social  peace.  During  the 
contest,  two  political  parties  had  gradnally  formed  themselves,  with  the 
Ltunea  of  which  Spanish  history  has  since  been  filled — the  Prot/re»sist(u, 
idio  eaQed  themselves  the  champions  of  popular  rights,  yet  withont 
lenomieing  the  monarchical  principle  ;  'and  the  Moderados,  who  were 
lor  moderating  the  popniar  power,  and  regulating  it,  bnt  who  were 
Deitber  Carlist  nor  Absolatist.  Bepnblicons  were  little  heard  of  as  yet  in 
^nin  ;  and  the  characteristic  severity  and  isolation  of  the  conntry  in 
nligioos  matters  was  still  so  marked  that  the  Constitution  of  1687  made 
no  provision  for  the  religious  toleration  of  foteigtters  any  more  than 
thtt  of  1812  had  done.  Whilst  ceasing  to  respect  his  own  belief,  the 
Spanish  Liberal  could  not  yet  make  np  his  mind  to  bear  with  that  of  his 
nu^boor. 

The  Peninsula,  in  fact,  was  in  a  simmer  of  fiution  and  controversy, 
boiUiig  over,  occasionally,  into  the  old  Iberian  savagery  and  oatrage. 
The  two  elements  of  Bevolution  and  Reaction  gained  the  npper  hand 
alternately ;  and  Spain  has,  in  trath,  been  knocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  a  shuttlecock  (the  battledores  being  held  by  soldiers  of  for- 
tone)  ever  since.  Espartero  had  his  triumph  over  Christina.  Christina 
came  back.  The  Uoderados  reigned,  with  occasional  breaks,  some  ten 
years.  They  were  onsted  by  the  Revolntion  of  1864.  Again  the  reaction 
had  its  inningB,'  and  so  on  down  to  oar  own  times.  The  parties  were 
modified,  no  doubt.    A  coalition  between  the  mildest  ProgresBistas  and 
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ModeradoB  produced  the  Union  Liberal,  represented  b;  ODoimell,  ia 
one  of  whose  SBCcesafol  periods  Spun  enjoyed  five  years, — 1S68-1863— 
of  compftTfttiTe  traDqoillity.  Bat  with  proaperi^  came  tlie  Hoioeco  end 
8t.  Domingo  wars,  and  the  qnairels  nith  the  nnforgiven  South  American 
States — trne  daughters,  in  their  sterile  agitation,  &ction,  and  fiaandttl 
disorder,  of  their  mother  of  Enrope.  The  foil  of  O'Dtmuell's  Union 
Liberal  ministry  in  1663  was  aaoceoded  by  several  attempts  to  form  a 
Moderado  one,  and  three  nunistries  of  that  eolonr  tobb  and  fell  In  two 
years.  Late  in  1864,  General  Narvoez,  taking  the  well-known  Oonzalei 
Brabo  for  his  right-hand  man  (that  clever  Andaloz  had  risen,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  using  pen  and  tongue  like  a  sword — the  olhnr  way  of  riring 
in  Spun),  formed  a  Moderado  miniatiy,  which  undertook  to  settle  the 
difficulties  of  St.  Domingo,  Peru,  and  the  finance.  The  Moderodos, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  have  produced,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  public  men 
of  Spain,  during  the  lost  thir^  years.  But  by  this  time  divisions  had  so 
multiplied,  and  party  spiritgrown  so  £eroe,  that  a  long-losiing  minisliy  of 
any  hue  had  become  impossible.  The  Progressistaa  had  not  the  nuterials 
of  wbjch  to  make  one,  had  they  been  invited  to  tiy :  bo  another  bdlare  of 
Uoderodos  under  Narvaez  was  succeeded,  as  the  only  alternative,  by 
another  attempt  of  Unionistas  under  O'Donnell.  Thia  was  late  in  1865 : 
early  in  1866,  Prim,  now,  after  various  changes,  a  Progresaista,  rose 
in  insurrection  with  aome  squadrons  at  Araqjuez ;  and  bad  to  fi^t  his 
way,  retreating,  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  In  the  summer,  another 
insurrec^on,  in  the  same  cause  as  Prim's,  but  without  his  leadership, 
broke  out  in  Madrid. 

There  was  harder  fighting  than  usual,  this  time ;  the  fighting  is 
seldom  very  hard  in  these  Spanish  civil  brawls.  But  the  insurrection 
was  effectually  put  down  by  O'Donnell,  Narvaez,  Serrano  (since  Begent), 
the  Conchas,  and  others.  O'Donnell  and  his  Unionists  did  not  enjoy 
the  Irnita  of  this  tnomph  over  the  Progressistas  long.  The  Beaetion 
seemed  so  decisively  succeBsful  over  the  Bevolution,  this  time,  that  her 
ME^eaty  soon  put  the  control  of  afiaire  again  into  the  hands  of  General 
Narvaez,  Gonzalez  Brabo,  and  their  Moderados.  The  shuttlecock  was 
sent  flying  back  with  a  vengeance  by  these  gentlemen.  They  set  up  a 
practical  dictatorBhip  ;  declined  to  convoke  the  Cortes  for  1866,  as  they 
were  l^olly  bound  to  do ;  and  arrested  and  sent  off  a  batch  of  deputJes, 
who  were  preparing  a  remonstrance,  to  the  Balearic  Islands  and  Uie 
Canaries.  Serrano  himself,  who  had  helped  to  save  the  crown  six  mouths 
before,  and  was  President  of  the  Senate  and  Captain- General,  was 
despatched  under  arrest,  first  to  Alicante,  and  then  to  Mahon.  A  law 
of  public  order  was  passed,  by  which  the  alcaldes,  or  mayors,  thiou^- 
out  Spain  had  power  given  them  to  expel  "dangerous  persons"  from 
their  dwellings.  Another  law,  on  the  Press,  was  passed,  to  match  this. 
The  Moderado  ministry,  drunk  with  power  and  blind  with  vanity,  hit 
out  right  and  left,  against  Unionistas  and  Progreseletaa  both,    NatnraDy, 
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the  leaders  of  these  parties  b^an  to  conspire.  Tlie  Unionistaa  gradually 
locgot  tliat  one  of  the  elements  in  their  miied  origin  and  composition 
hid  been  a  Moderado  element.  The  Progressistas  as  gradnallj  cooled  in 
their  monarchical  leanings,  and  drew  more  towards  the  extreme  men,  whose 
doetrineB  had  been  gaining  strength  daring  all  these  years  of  coutroveisj 
aod  disturbance.  Now  began  the  real  importance  is  high  politics  of 
Prim.  He  had  been  a  barrack-conspirator  ibr  many  years.  Starting  as 
■  Catalan  private  trooper  on  the  side  of  the  Christinos,  he  had  tamed 
against  Espartero  in  1943,  and  got  himself  made  a  colonel.  He  bad 
been  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Narvaez,  who  not  only  spared  his  life, 
Int  wot  him,  as  a  Moderado,  to  be  Captain- General  of  Poerto-Rico. 
O'Domiell,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Union  Liberal,  gave  hfm  employment 
in  the  Morocco  War,  where  be  acquired  a  marqaessate  and  the  grandee- 
ship  of  Spain.  He  was  now  a  Progressists,  and  in  secret  league  with 
Iha  democrats.  Another  insnrrectioa  was  tried  in  1867,  bat  witbont 
(Dceets.  The  Oovemment  took  no  warning  from  it;  and  poraued  its 
Dtiial  course  of  violence,  which  it  mistook  for  vigonr.  fiat  in  Spain, 
everything  rests  at  bottom  on  the  men  of  the  sword.  Uolnckily,  for  the 
Uoderado  ministry.  General  Noiraez  died  after  a  short  illnesB  on  the 
23rd  April,  1868.  Gonzalez  firabo  was  left  to  be  dictator  in  his  stead, 
bnt  a  dictator  in  a  black  coat  baa  hitherto  been  an  impossibility  in  the 
PeniDsala.  He  was  a  clever  Andalnz,  as  has  been  observed  already,  who 
had  began  his  life  as  editor  of  a  blackgoaid  Madrid  satirical  joomal,  set  np 
to  abase  Qneen  Christina.  His  reign  was  short.  The  conspiracy  between 
Umoniatas  and  frogressistas  was  complete  in  a  few  months;  another 
fievotntion  broke  out  against  a  Beaction  which  bad  exhausted  itself; 
and,  this  time,  the  Beaction  dragged  down  the  dynasty  along  with  it. 
Queen  Isabella's  political  position  had  been  a  false  one  all  throagh 
ha  rei^  She  was  called  a  consdtational  sovereign,  and  was  sup- 
poMd  to  haye  responsible  ministers.  Bat  these  fictions  are  too  artificial 
for  a  coontry  like  Spain,  where  law  and  order  can  only  be  maintained 
b;  force ;  and  where  politics  are  a  perpetnal  straggle  between  plotters 
in  barracks  and  plotters  in  newspaper -offices,  whose  ultimate  object 
ia  to  divide  power  and  places  between  themselves  and  their  followers. 
Isabella  eonld  only  tmst  to  the  kind  of  ministers  whom  she  fancied 
Btnngest ;  and  she  was  disposed  by  her  clerical  sympathies  to  believe 
that  strength  most  he  with  those  who  called  themselves  the  defenders 
of  the  Chorch  as  well  as  of  the  State.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
■ha  was  ever  generally  onpopular,  pertonalhj,  in  Spain;  though  the 
ideas  of  government  which  she  came  to  confide  in  had  gradually 
been  sapped  thronghoat  the  nation,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  With 
regard  to  the  private  faults  and  follies  of  which  her  enemies  made  a 
handle,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  many.  But  they  bad  little 
to  do  with  her  downfall.  Had  she  kept  friends  with  Unionists  and  Pio- 
grcMuts,  and  shown  mora  IndepeDdenee.of  the  Chorch,  nobody  would 
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have  mnch  minded  the  peccadilloes,  in  wUcli  she  was  amply  kept  in 
eonntenance  hj  other  liigh  ladies  of  Uadrid.  Doe§  anybody  Buppose 
that  those  peccadilloes  vere  not  perfectly  well  known  to  Don  Jnan  Prim 
y  Prats,  when  he  accepted  his  gnmdeeship  £rom  her,  and  gwore  to  her  on 
hia  Bword  that  it  should  always  be  drawn  against  her  enemies  ? 

Well,  the  Revolntion  was  eflected  at  the  end  of  September,  '68.  The 
novel  featore  of  it  was  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family ;  for,  essentially, 
it  was  of  the  some  type  as  all  others  since  1610 — a  donocntjc  revolt 
against  power  in  State  and  Church.  It  had  a  redder  tin^;  and  the 
Bepablioans  in  the  new  Cortes  were  three  or  fonr  times  more  nmnerons 
than  in  any  previaas  Cortes.  Bnt  they  were  not  masters.  The  centnl 
power  was  still  carried  on,  according  to  monarchical  forms,  in  Madrid.  A 
coalition  of  Unionistas  and  Progressistaa  formed  a  ministry,  which  did 
things  in  the  old  way,  and  jost  as  they  had  been  done  after  '64.  Juntas 
in  tlie  cities  followed  former  precedents  by  aboliahing  octroi  dntiea. 
Moderados  were  tamed  ont  of  places,  and  their  opponents  came  in.  Bat 
the  essential  condition  of  Spun  remained  the  same,  and  the  two  yean 
which  have  passed  over  her  since  have  made  no  ftmdamental  alterations. 
She  remains  a  more  or  less  democratized  despotism,  in  which  the  two 
principles  of  change  and  resistance  gain  alternate  enccesses — abase  them, 
and  are  defeated,  in  regalar  coarse.  There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  modem 
European  infloences  apon  the  surface  of  a  nation,  which  yet  does  not 
improve  its  condition  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  of  other  nations ; 
which  exhausts  political  theory  at  second-hand,  without  airiving  at  peace, 
strength,  and  prosperity ;  and  which  has  not  yet  learned  to  nse  such 
modem  means  of  forwarding  progress  as  it  has  borrowed  from  more 
vigorous  and  advanced  races. 

The  time  is  come  to  drop  romantic  notions  about  Spain ;  to  onder- 
stand  thoroughly  that  whatever  reality  there  once  trtu  in  them,  has  long 
vanished ;  and  that  Europe  has  to  deal  with  a  backward  people,  which 
can  only  be  raised  into  civilization  by  a  contact  with  other  peoples.  What 
is  the  one  good  result  of  all  these  Bevolations  and  Constitutions — (there 
have  been  four,  at  least,  of  each  since  oar  Reform  Bill  of  '82) — the  last 
of  which  only  diflere  &om  the  others  by  going  farther  in  destmetion  ? 
We  answer  that  they  have  opened  Spain  more  and  more  to  foreigners,  till 
at  last,  nndor  that  of  1668,  we  are  allowed  to  hold  pablic  wonhip  after 
oar  own  iashion,  and  are  to  be  allowed  (when  once  these  reforms  get 
organized  into  laws)  to  practise  on  fair  terms  in  such  professioiis  as 
medicine.  Spain  improves  slowly ;  bat  such  improvements  as  she  has 
made,  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  brains 
and  hands. 

For  example,  the  total  revenue  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1822,  was  only 
m.  millions  sterling.  In  1660,  it  had  risen  to  12,722,2001. ;  and  in  1660, 
to  16,920,0001.  It  has  since  increased  to  something  like  26,000,000r. 
This  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  constraction  of  roads,  and 
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espeeUUj  of  nulmjs — ^the  workohiefl;  of  English  engi^serB,  paid  out  of  tbd 
mDQTCflS  of  French  shareholdere.  It  is  abo  dne,  in  part,  to  the  deaamar- 
ttMfion  of  lamdfl  held  m  mortmBin,  both  civil  and  clerical,  which  first 
became  law  in  1865,  and  is  one  of  the  good  reenlta  of  the  nctoriea  of  the 
Berohition  orer  the  Church.  In  anj  other  conntr^  the  finance  would  be 
in  a  healthy  state,  with  an  iocreasiDg  rerenne,  moderate  deficits,  and  a 
rdiiJT^  not  OTerwfaelming  amoont  of  debt.  Yet,  from  sheer  want  of 
muagement,  6j«in  is  generally  on  the  tnink  of  baiikrnptcy,  and  obliged 
to  bom>w,  for  preBsing  neceesitieB,  on  any  terms.  Bbe  was  driT«i  off  the 
Lmdon  Stock  Exchange,  in  1651,  for  compelling  her  foreign  creditors  to 
tsks  half  the  amoont  doe  as  arrears  on  her  old  debt — and  to  take  it  in 
dcAired  stock  new^-ereated.  The  Bonrse  of  Paris  was  closed  to  her  in 
1861,  beeanse  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
inigned  for  the  amortizatioQ  of  debt  had  been  sold  onder  the  more 
recent  law  of  dttamortixa^ion,  without  any  equivalent  to  the  creditors.* 
Ebb,  a  little  common  h<meety  would  have  be«i  more  to  the  porpoBO  than 
iH  the  talk  about  hidtdgwa  inherited  frtmi  the  old  semi-mythical  days. 
The  railways,  too,  tbon^  benefiting  the  nation,  tamed  oat  as  badly  for 
Uh  ehireholders  as  the  loans  did  for  the  bondholders.  The  concessions 
nte  jobbed,  of  conrae.  And  as  the  Bpaniah  law  allows  railway- compauies 
to  iasae  on  almost  nnlimited  capital,  half  in  shares  and  half  in  debentnres, 
the  want  of  markets  for  the  shares  compelled  the  raising  of  money  upon 
debmtares  at  high  interest,  and  the  construction  of  the  works  at  a  far 
peater  ei^ense  than  onght  to  have  been  necessary.  Railway  shares  have 
little  sale,  and  dividends  are  rarely  seen  in  Spain — thanks,  in  the  last 
ksdH,  mainly  to  the  bad  (and  too  often  corrupt)  administration  of  finance 
at  Madrid.  Spain,  thus,  does  not  get  anything  like  the  advantages  she 
onght  to  do,  out  of  the  inventions  and  enterprises  of  her  neighboors,  which 
thai  soffer  for  her  fanlta.  "While  on  this  snbject,  we  may  notice  the 
Madrid  Government's  habit  of  borrowing  money  oat  of  the  C^a  de 
BepositoB,  or  State  Savings'  Bank.  The  last  Bevolntion  was  not  many 
Bunths  old  before  depositors  were  compelled  to  accept  stock  representing 
thuT  deposits,  and  it  is  by  measures  of  this  kind  that  foreign  confidence  is 
tbaken,  and  the  bad  state  of  Spanish  finance  perpetoated. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  comparatively  very  limited ;  and  this 
ii  one  of  the  many  cardinal  facts  which  are  little  affected  by  her  turbulent 
■i^  pretentions  politics.  In  spite  of  her  high  tariff,  her  customs  bring 
in  lees  than  three  millions  a  year.  Her  duties  on  manufactures  are 
prohibitive  ;  and  the  least  talk  of  easy  terms  for  Manchester  goods 
makes  the  manubcturers  of  Catalonia  foam  at  the  mouth.  Since  the 
Bevolntion,  Figuerola,  the  Finance  Minister,  has  lowered  the  tariff,  and 
dinunished  the  differential  dnties  in  favour  of  foreign  flags.     It  is  too 

*  Sec,  on  all  theie  mbjecta,  the  excellent  reports  from  Cadiz  (Bloc  Books  of 
18U-6-T)  of  Hr.  Conenl  Dimlop,  now  B.M.  Conanl-General  at  the  Havanna. 
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earlj,  aj  yet,  to  know  what  improvements  this  may  have  prodnced ;  bnt 
Figaerola'a  mild  &ee-trade  inuoTationB  have  been  met  by  fdriooa  opgod- 
tion  ;  and  though  a  well-meaning,  he  cannot  be  called  a  -saeeessfol. 
finance  KiniBt^r.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  in  the  foee  of  the  over- 
whelming difScnlty  of  making  both  ends  meet.  Ueanwhile,  iioB  old- 
fitshioned  stylo  of  tariff,  with  its  accompanying  nJes  and  restrietiona, 
fines  and  forms,  opens  the  way  to  an  immense  deal  of  gmnggling  and  of 
briberv  in  the  Spanish  cnBtom-hoases.  The  perwmid  of  Spanish 
Government  offices  is  large,  very  poor,  and  very  nnscmpohMU,  and  the 
results  may  be  imagined.  A  collector  of  onstoms  at  Barcelona,  nearly 
related  to  perhaps  the  most  important  member  of  the  Govenuoent,  was 
turned  oat  of  his  post  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  univetBal  ciy 
nused  against  his  corrnption.  Ihe  mad  eageiness  of  the  Spaniards  for 
places  under  Government  is  dae  not  merely  to  the  hatred  of  the  nation  t<a 
hard  work,  but  to  the  opportonities  of  pilfering  which  place  affords. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  it  in  a  country  where  salaries, 
pensions,  and  half-pay  are  constantly  in  arrear ;  where  the  clergy  (thon^ 
the  Church  gave  up  its  property  under  a  concordat,  in  return  ibr  a  settle- 
ment) have  been  kept  for  months  without  a  dollar ;  and  where  charitable 
institntions,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State,  have  been  on  the  point, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  of  being  compelled  to  torn  orphans  and 
cripples  into  the  streets.  What  makes  all  this  the  more  disgosting  to  the 
nation  generally  is,  that  whatever  money  the  Government  has  to  pay  its 
debts  with  is  applied  to  the  uses  of  Madrid  before  a  peseta  of  it  reaches 
the  provinces.  Centralization  is  carried  to  an  unwholesome  pitch  in 
Spain.  Madrid  meddles  with  everything  by  telegraphing  to  the  provinces, 
which  are  governed  by  captains-general,  military  governors,  and  civil 
governors,  all  appointed  at  tiie  capital,  and  for  reasons  of  party,  faction, 
or  family.  Law-suits  go  np  to  Madrid  on  appeal,  and  a  case  which  would 
be  settled  In  France  in  fifteen  days,  occupies  in  Spain  more  than  as  many 
months.  The  judicial  appointments  are  mainly  political,  and  not  per- 
manent ;  and  if  one  may  believe  what  one  hears  on  all  hands  in  Spain,  a 
judge  is  sometimes  as  venal  as  a  custom-house  officer. 

The  backwardness  of  agriculture  in  Spain  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
want  of  capital,  but  to  the  iact  that  the  country  is  under- peopled,  Britain 
has  a  population  twice  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  geographical 
sqnare  miles,  and  France  a  population  two-and-a-half  times  larger.  There 
are  districts  where  the  land  is  oncultivat^d,  or  cultivated  one  year  and  left 
idle  the  next.  Great  part  of  the  soil  of  Spain  belongs  to  its  nobility  still 
—a  nobihty  which  performs  no  public  services,  hardly  ever  resides  on  its 
estates,  is  often  out  of  the  country  altogether,  and  of  which  one  never 
bearB  a  good  word,  even  from  Spaniards  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind. 
No  vronder  that,  especially  in  Andalusia,  a  territorial  socialism  has  been 
spreading  for  some  years  among  the  peasantry,  which  will  some  day  lead 
to  disa^freeable  results,    Spain  is  governed  altogether,  in  the  abeemce  of 
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u  Upper  class,  b;  ftdTentnrers,  and  nowhere  ore  politicB  bo  thoroughly 
mie  a  trade,  and  a  trade  in  which  the  army  takes  a  part — the  last,  a 
bri  which  is  Uie  real  distingnishing  characteristic,  the  differentia,  of 
Spuish  polittca  altogether.  UnfortmiBtelj,  too,  the  low  elate  of  ednca- 
tioD,  whether  of  the  higher  or  hmubler  kind,  prevents  the  middle  classes 
bm  adeqoataly  discharging  the  functions  which  their  aristocracj  have 
MMderen  attempting  to  perform.  The  uuTersitiea  and  institatea  of 
ttaoA  instniction  (ieffunda  ttuenama)  are  formed  npon  the  French 
Uddel,  bat  are  lamentably  deficient.  Scholarebip  is  almost  onknown, 
enn  unong  the  clergy,  who  come  oat  of  the  peasantry,  and  get  barely  a 
■Duttenng  of  Latin  in  their  seminarioa,  while  of  the  working-classes  the 
pa-<«stage  is  small  that  can  either  read  or  write.  Spanish  literatare  has 
torn  to  an  end,  and  little  is  read,  throi^hont  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Sptin,  except  translations  from  the  French,  made  ^th  very  little  wisdom 
of  eelection.  So,  while  all  old  beliefs  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  little  is 
eouiiig  np  to  sapply  their  place.  The  opposition  to  orthodox  doctrines 
ha  not  yet  got  beyond  what  may  be  called  the  Tom  Paina  stage  ;  and  the 
repnblicaiiiam  and  socialism  of  the  larger  towns  is  a  mere  pale  reflection 
oF  ths  mddj  effulgence  of  that  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 

Sach  is  the  social  condition,  lying  deeper  than  all  mere  poUtieal  agita- 
tion ever  reaches,  which  the  Spanish  Bevolation  has  to  deal  with  and 
imend,  and  which  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  with  the  courage  of 
liis  race,  has  nndertaken  to  assist  and  direct  it  in  dobg.  We  wish  him 
God-speed  with  all  our  hearts,  and  hope  tiiat  be  will  live  to  earn  the 
blndngs  of  a  geaeration  that  shall  have  learned  that  the  nineteenth 
Ka\arj  has  glories  to  be  won  as  great  as  any  ever  won  by  the  slaughter  of 
^oon,  and  wealth  to  he  gained  greater  than  ever  came  from  the  mines  of 
Ueneo  and  Peru. 
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Old  keys  have  always  had  a  etrange  interest  for  me.  There  are  man; 
places  There  they  may  be  found,  hidden  away,  or  openly  pat  np  for  sale. 
They  are  of  ereiy  size  and  anbatance.  There  are  dream  keys  and  real 
ones.  This  little  story  is  written  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  great  keja  of 
St,  Peter's.  There  is  the  key  of  the  street,  a  dismal  poeaeBaion.  The 
key  of  the  mystery  that  pozzled  ns  so  long.  There  is  the  key  of  a  heart's 
secret  perhaps ;  for  hearts  come  into  the  world,  some  locked,  some 
flapping  wide  ;  and  day  by  day  the  keys  are  forged  that  are  to  crpen  Qam, 
OF  close  them  np  for  ever.  There  is  the  key  of  the  cupboard,  where  the 
skeleton  is  hidden — how  often  we  have  heard  of  it — and,  besides  all  these 
g^ost  keys,  there  are  the  real  keys  in  the  iron,  and  if  they  belong  to 
dreamland,  it  is  by  association  only.  Yon  may  see  them  rusting  in  &ODt 
of  any  old  second-hand  dealer's  among  cracked  china  and  worm-ealcn 
furniture,  and  faded  stuff  and  torn  lace.  Yon  may  buy  them  for  a  few 
pence  to  dream  over,  to  jingle,  to  melt  away :  to  do  anything  with  bat  to 
lock  and  unlock  the  doors  and  caskets  to  which  they  once  belonged. 
There  is  the  key  of  the  old  house  that  was  burnt  down  long  ago ;  the  key 
of  the  spinet,  where  sooh  sweet  music  lived  and  streamed  ont  at  the 
touch  of  the  ladies'  white  fingers.  The  mneic  is  drcling  still  in  distant 
realms,  philosophers  tell  ns  ;  the  lady  is  dead ;  the  spinet,  too,  has 
vanished,  but  here  is  the  key  1  It  means  nothing  now — no  more  does 
the  key  of  the  casket  where  the  letters  used  to  be  locked  away,  that  were 
afterwards  published  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  or  the  key  of  the  empty 
cellar  where  the  good  wine  was  once  kept.  .  .  . 

A  ring  of  old  keys  lay  in  a  heap,  in  a  work-basket  once ;  some  one 
had  picked  them  up  and  pnt  them  away  there.  There  was  the  key  of 
a  home  once  warm  with  firelight  and  sunlight  and  loving  looks.  The 
sun  still  shone  upon  the  walls,  the  fires  still  bnmt  upon  the  hearth,  bat 
the  warm  heart  was  there  no  longer :  the  home  was  cold,  for  all  the  hot 
smumer's  sun,  and  the  love  seemed  turned  to  dry  tears  and  bitter  salt. 
Nobody  knows  where  the  keys  all  belong  to,  as  they  lie  in  the  work-basket, 
covered  over  with  many  shreds  of  tangled  silk,  with  half-finished  tattings 
and  trimmings,  with  half-stmng  beads,  scraps  of  rhyme  jotted  down  on 
stray  fly-leaves,  or  card-bobbins.  There  is  the  half-finished  fillet  of  a 
silken  purse :  there  is  a  Roman  medal  and  a  ribbon,  and  a  flower  stitched 
on  a  great  big  bit  of  canvas,  large  enough  for  a  whole  parterre  of  floweie. 
Here  is  some  rosewater  in  an  eastern  bottle :  here  are  some'  charms ; 
and  underneath  everything  lie  the  keys  in  a  bouch.  Did  the  owner 
lose  them  yesterday  among  the  anemonies  of  the  Boighese  gardens,  u 
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on  Ust  nunmer'fl  ixmi  ?  Did  the  lady  of  the  work-baaket  apy  them 
ibming  in  the  grasa,  and  bring  them  eafe  away  to  the  silken  neat  where 
they  hare  been  lying  for  many  a  day  ?  Sometimes  two  soft  brown  bands 
coma  feeling  at  the  balf-open  basket,  poIliDg  out  long  threada  of  oolonred 
slk  from  the  tangle :  they  are  cmions  qoick  little  hands,  with  gentle 
derer  fingen.  The  work-baaket  stands  In  a  recess,  where  all  day  long 
Fimty  TraTers'  bird  has  been  diirping,  piping,  whistling  in  its  cage, 
bugiDg  high  op  above  the  great  city,  from  a  window  ont  deep  is  the 
thickness  of  the  palace  wall. 

The  red  frill  of  ao  old  damask  cmtain  catches  the  light,  the  ehntters 
in  dosed,  in  bars  of  grey  and  gloom  against  the  ontside  burning  ann. 
In  the  window  a  conple  of  planta  are  growing :  tliey  stand  on  the  atone 
ledge,  dark  against  the  chequered  light  and  shade.  A  worn  marble  step 
letda  up  into  the  raceas,  where  old  Olympia  baa  put  ready  a  bit  of  carpet 
and  two  straw  chairs  for  Fanny  and  her  sister,  who  sometimes  come  and 
lit  there,  Soman  &shion,  resting  their  arms  on  the  stone  ledge,  and 
lookiiig  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening— ont  acroas  tiles  and  coontless 
CMementB  and  grey  hoase-tops,  across  walled  gardens  and  stone-yards, 
bejond  the  spires  and  domes  of  the  great  city  to  the  great  dome  of  all, 
that  riaea  tike  a  olond  against  the  Campagna  and  the  distant  hilla :  the 
flowing  plash  of  a  fountain  sounds  frvm  below,  so  does  the  placid  chip  of 
Ike  itone-workers  under  their  trellis  of  Tine,  and  a  drone  of  church-bella 
&tiDi  the  distant  outer  world,  bells  that  jangle  strangely,  like  those 
Inah  Sunday  bells  that  Fanny  and  her  slater  can  remember  when  she 
ud  Anne  were  little  g^ls  at  home  at  Barrowbank,  near  Eenmare 
Qreen.  It  seems  like  a  dream  now,  while  these  Italian  chimes  come 
echoing  along  the  snnny  sloping  streets  and  broad  places  and  atone- 
jards  and  garden-walls  that  lead  to  the  old  palace  on  the  hill.  The 
vindow  is  that  ctf  a  little  apartment  high  up  in  the  palace,  in  a  small 
side  wing,  leading  down  to  the  great  landing  of  the  closed  and  apaciona 
inita  bekmging  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  Bometimes  Fanny  and  her 
airier,  seeing  the  doors  ^ar  down  below,  peep  in  at  a  great  marble  hall 
There  the  veiled  stataes  seem  to  keep  watch ;  ereiything  is  cool  and  dark 
ud  silent,  though  aU  day  long  the  burning  son  has  been  beating  outside 
■pinst  the  marble  rocks  of  the  old  palace. 

Fani^  and  her  sister  sit  in  a  vaulted  room  with  windows  towards 
the  front — windows  that  yon  could  scarcely  distingoiah  from  below, 
(so  hidden  are  they  among  Uie  marble  wreaths  and  columns  which 
oniament  the  old  ptdace,)  if  it  were  not  for  the  birdcage  and  for  Aime's 
hll  lily-pots  flowering  in  the  sun.  Sometimes  the  two  girls'  beads 
aro  to  be  seen  bending  over  Ibeir  work.  They  are  busy  with  harmless 
uiagic,  weaving  themselves  into  elegant  yonng  ladies  out  of  muslin 
ahreda  apd  scraps  and  frills.  The  little  impetuous  Fanny  cuts  and 
tnipa  and  rons  along  the  endless  breadths  of  tarlatan;  Anne  stitches 
cm  mere  demniely.  The  elegant  yonng  ladies  who  will  come  floating 
into  the  ball-room  in  their  mother's  train  that  evening  are  sitting  at 
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work  ■with  little  ehabby  whit«  morning-gowiiH.  Their  erening'B  mag- 
nificence is  concocted  of  veiy  simple  m&teriala — ^mnslins  vaahed  and 
ironed  by  Uieir  own  bandB,  ribboQS  tnmed  and  re-tomed.  Once,  poor 
Anne,  h&ving  nothing  else  at  hand,  trimmed  her  old  dress  with  hnnefaes 
of  parsley.  ... 

Anne  Travers  was  a  sweet  yonng  creature.  Fanny  was  Tery  pret^, 
bnt  not  to  compare  to  her  ;  the  second  sister  was  Bmaller,  darker,  more 
marked  in  featnre  :  she  looked  hkc  a  bad  photograph  of  her  beantifii] 
elder  sister. 

Nature  is  TCry  perverse.  She  will  give  to  one  sister  one  hair's  breadth 
more  nose,  that  makes  all  the  difference,  one  inch  more  height,  one  semi' 
tone  more  voice,  one  grain  more  colonring.  Here  was  Anse,  with 
beautiful  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  black  hair,  lovely  smQes,  pictoreaqna 
frowns,  Emooth  gliding  movements,  and  a  Voice  that  haunted  yon  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  utter ;  and  there  was  Fanny,  stitching  away  on  the 
marble  step,  surrounded  by  white  scraps,  and  with  her  black  hair  on  end, 
with  smaller  eyes,  shorter  limbs,  paler  cheeks.  Bhe  was  nothii^  parti- 
cular, most  people  said ;  not  beloved,  tike  Anne ;  she  did  not  hope  for 
mnch  to  brighten  her  toilsome  life  ;  she  despaired  and  lost  her  temper 
at  times  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  spirit  and  pathiM,  impetnoeity  abont  the 
little  woman  that,  as  one  person  once  said,  outweighed  all  the  snave 
charm  of  her  sister's  grace.  Every  one  loved  Anne,  she  was  so  soft,  so 
easily  pleased,  and  so  sura  of  pleasing.  The  life  she  led  was  not  a  whole- 
some one,  bnt  it  did  not  spoil  her.  The  twopenny  cares  that  brongbt 
the  purple  to  her  mother's  hair,  and  the  sulky  frown  to  Fanny's  brow, 
only  softened  Anne's  eyes  to  a  gentle  melancholy. 

Foot  little  Fanny  1  how  she  hated  the  stealings  and  scrapitigs  of 
fashionable  life  that  fell  to  their  share — the  lifts  in  other  people's  car- 
riages, the  contrivances  and  mortifications.  "  Itfamma,  what  >'«  the  good 
of  it  all  ?  "  she  would  say.  "  Let  ns  go  and  live  in  a  cottage,  and  Anne 
Ehall  stand  by  the  fountain  and  sell  roses  and  violets." 

Mrs.  de  Travers  had  not  much  hamsnr  for  an  Irishwoman. 
-  ■'  No  children  of  mine,  with  my  consent,  shall  ever  give  up  appear- 
ances," she  said,  testily.  "  Is  this  the  language,  Fanny,  you  use  after 
the  many  many  sacrifices  I  have  made.  If  Lord  ToriilUon  hod  behaved 
as  common  decency  might  have  B[iggeBt«d,  we  shonld  have  been  spared  all 
this.  Bnt  his  conduct  shall  make  no  difference  in  ours  ;  and  we  will  do 
our  duty  in  our  state  of  life." 

Lord  Tortillion  was  Fanny  and  Anne's  grandfather,  who,  hearing  of 
bis  son's  marringe  and  conversion,  had  immediately  cut  tlie  youi^ 
couple  off  with  a  Bhilling.  When  Mr,  do  Travers  died,  he  left  his  widow 
aud  daughters  the  price  of  his  commission  and  an  insurance  on  his  life, 
which,  with  a  small  inheritance  of  Anne's,  gave  them  something  to  live 
upon.  The  widow  struggled  valiantly  on  this  slender  raft  to  ke^  up 
her  head  in  the  fashionable  whirlpool,  to  which  she  had  been  promoted 
by  marriage.     She  acted  honestly  according  to  her  lights.     She  tiioiight 
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il  wa  her  duty :  she  worlted  awaj  vithont  ever  anliing  benelf  to  what  it 
intended. 

F«opie'a  daties  are  among  the  most  carions  things  belonging  to  them. 
The  3oDth  EensingtoQ  Uasenm  might  exhibit  a  collection  of  them, 
Th«f  ire  ftD-important  to  each  of  ns,  thongh  others  would  be  pnzzled 
enoi^h  to  BBj  what  the;  mean,  or  what  good  they  are  to  any  one  else. 
SpetimeiiB  of  diMiplinee,  of  hair-shirts,  and  boiled  fish,  for  some ;  then  for 
Diben  a  sort  of  social  Jacob's  ladder,  with  one  foot  on  earth  and  the  other 
in  Belgrate  Sqnare,  to  be  clambered  only  by  much  pains,  by  TigilB,  by 
ncrtificationB,  by  strainings  and  clntchings,  and  presence  of  mind.  Some 
people  feel  that  a  good  dinner  is  their  solemn  vocation ;  others  try  for 
poor  tmp,  cheap  flannel,  and  parochial  importance  ;  some  feel  that  theirs 
i<  a  misnon  to  preach  disagreeable  tmths ;  while  others  have  a  vocation 
for  agreeable  quibbles  ;  there  are  also  divisiona,  and  sermons,  and  letters, 
mi  pioteata ;  some  of  na  wish  to  improve  onrselves,  others  of  ns,  oar 
neiglibonra.  Mre,  de  Travers  had  no  particular  ambition  for  heraelf,  poor 
!od]  !  She  was  a  lazy  woman,  and  would  have  contentedly  dozed  away  the 
qniet  evenbgs  by  the  Bmonldering  log,  but  a  demon  of  dnty  came  flit- 
^  npthe  palace  stairs.  "  Get  op,"  it  whispered  to  her,  "  get  np,  put  on 
Tonr  vedding-garment "  (it  was  a  shabby  old  porple  dyed-satin  that  had 
once  been  bought  in  hopea  of  an  invitation  to  Tonmiqnet  Castle) ;  "  never 
mind  tbedraaght,  nevermind  thepaininyonr  ahoulder,"  sayaduty,  "  send 
old  Ohmpia  for  a  hack  cab,  abiver  down  the  long  marble  flight  and  be 
off,  or  Lady  Castleaiis  won't  ask  you  again."  Can  one  blame  the  poor 
^vering  martyr  as  she  enters  Lady  Caatleaira'  drawing-room,  followed  by 
faer  two  votive  mudens?  Anne  took  thinga  placidly,  accepted  kindneas 
and  patronage  vrith  a  cert^  sweet  dignity  that  held  its  own ;  but  poor 
little  Fanny  chafed  and  fumed,  and  frowned,  at  the  contrivances  and 
FCTtpings  and  dispntings  of  their  makeshift  existence.  How  she  longed 
sometimes  to  forget  the  price  of  earth,  air,  £re,  and  water,  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl.  6he  would  have  liked  silver  pieces  to  give  to  the  pretty 
little  blaek-pated  children  who  come  running  and  dancing  along  the 
sani^  streete,  and  peeping  out  of  darkened  doorways.  She  would  have 
liked  to  buy  the  great  bunches  of  roses  that  the  girl  with  tho  sweet 
bewechiog  eyes  would  hold  np  to  her  by  the  fountain  in  the  street  below : 
great  pale  pink  beads  and  white  spraya  flowering ;  and  golden  and  yellow 
bnds  among  ieavea  of  darkest  emerald,  green,  and  purple  brown,  and 
Bhining  stems.  But  it  was  no  use  wishing ;  roses,  too,  mean  money :  it  is  ' 
only  thistles  and  briers  that  we  may  gather  for  nothing. 

So  Fanny  and  Anne  atitch  on  in  the  darkened  room,  while  Olympia 
glidefl  about  in  the  dark  passage  ontside  their  aitting-room,  and  Mrs.  de 
Travers  dozes  in  the  inner  room.  It  is  a  birdcage-like  little  boudoir  out 
of  tbia  sitting-room,  with  quaint  dim  splendonrs  fading  away,  with  mirrors 
and  garlands  painted  on  their  aur&ce,  reflecting  poor  Mrs.  de  Travera' 
nodding  head,  all  crowned  with  roses  and  emblems  of  delight ;  tbore  are 
lyre-backed  chairs,  little  miniatures  han^ng  to  faded  ribbons,  and  hooks 
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in  the  trellis  mil,  and  an  old  tapestry  carpet  vith  Bebeeea  at  the  well  and 
brown  straggling  camels  coming  np  to  drink.  All  ia  quite  hot  and  nlent : 
Mrs.  de  Travers  anorea  loadlj. 

"  Come,  Nancy,"  says  Fanny,  from  the  inner  room,  "  let  as  go  for  a 
torn  in  the  garden," 

"  My  head  achee,"  says  Anne ;  "  I  ehoold  like  it.  I  snppoee  there 
will  be  time  to  finish  onr  work." 

"  ETerything  is  ao  tireeome,"  sajra  Fanny,  impetnooely,  "  and  I  hate 
lady  Caatleaira.    0  dear,  how  I  wish, — I  wiah  I  was  enonnooBly  rich." 

A  closed  gateway  led  to  the  old  palace  garden.  The  girls  boldly 
jangled  the  cracked  bell  for  admittance,  and  one  of  the  gardeners  came 
down  the  steps  of  a  terrace,  and  imlocked  the  bars  and  let  them  in. 
This  was  old  Angelo,  who  was  not  only  head -gardener,  bat  porter  and 
keeper  of  the  palace.  He  looked  veiy  portentous,  and  his  nose  was  redder 
than  nsoal.  "They  had  received  the  news  that  Ms  Highness  the 
Harqnis  was  expected,"  he  said,  "and  after  to-day  he  conld  no  longer 
admit  the  young  ladies  to  delight  themselTea  in  the  gronnds.  '  When  the 
master  oomea,'  "  said  he,  qnoting  an  old  Italian  proverb,  " '  the  keys  torn 
in  the  lock.'  " 

"  But  he  won't  eat  ns  npj"  says  Fanny,  pertly. 

Old  Angelo  smiled  as  he  shook  bis  head. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  and  yet  the  Lady  Marchioness  was  aa  yonng  and 
as  pretty  as  yon."  Then  be  hastily  added,  "  Now  I  will  tell  the  men  to 
pnt  a  sgabella  for  the  young  ladies  in  the  shade." 

The  girls  gratefiilly  accepted,  though  tbey  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  he  meant  by  a  sgahella.  It  was  a  low  wooden  bench,  which  the 
mtder-gardeBer  placed  nnder  the  Spanish  cheatnnt-tree  at  the  end  of 
the  avenae,  jnst  opposite  the  little  rocky  fonntain.  There  was  a  great 
Apollo  over  against  the  fountain,  with  one  arm  oatstretched  against  tho 
blue  waterfalls,  and  green,  close -creeping  wreaths  fell  over  the  rocks; 
while  Uiere  are  also  many  violets  and  ferns  spronling  spring-like,  uid 
the  iris  stem  of  a  few  faint  yellow  flowers  starting  from  the  side  of  an  old 
stone,  and  then  a  little  wind  stiis  the  many  branches.  .  .  . 

"This  is  nicer  than  that  endless  tncking,"  says  Fanny.  "I  wish 
one's  dresses  grew  like  leaves  and  flowers." 

'■  But  what  should  we  wear  in  winter  ?  "  says  Anne,  looking  about. 
"  Hush  1  what  is  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  strange  soft  commotion  in  the  air — a  flapping,  crooning 
murmur,  and  two  doves,  flying  white  through  the  sunshine,  came  to  alight 
by  the  rocky  fountain,  and  began  to  drink.  Bat  Fanny  jumped  up  to  admire, 
and  though  she  was  no  very  terrible  personage,  the  doves  flew  away, 

"  Silly  creatures  I  "  says  Fanny,  throwing  a  chestnut-leaf  after  them. 

Then  she  started  off,  and  went  to  walk  on  the  terrace,  from  whence 
she  could  see  the  people  in  the  street. 

Anne  followed  slowly.    How  sweet  and  bright  the  fountain  flowed  1 
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Hot  qnietly  the  Bbadows  ehook  in  time  to  the  trinrnphel  bnrat  of  Bpriog 
light.  Over  the  wall  of  the  garden  she  caught  sight  of  an  ancient  church 
front ;  lowB  of  oleanden  stood  by  the  terrace  wall ;  and  from  all  the 
linshes  and  branefaes  came  a  sweet  Bommer  whistle  of  birds,  and  the 
pkasajit  dream  and  fresh  perfdma  of  brauchen  swaying  in  the  soft  wind. 

Also  .along  the  terrace  there  stood  a  colony  of  gods  in  a  stony 
Olympoa — Venus,  and  Cerea,  and  Uercnry,  and  Thesens,  the  mighfy 
hmter — ancient  deities,  whose  perMinia]  yonth  hod  not  saved  them  from 
decay.  Their  &ir  limbs  were  fallii^  off,  monldy  stains  were  creeping 
■long  the  folds  and  emblems  and  torches.  Theseas's  lion's  skin  was 
cnuabling  away.  .  .  . 

"  How  horrid  it  most  be  to  die  yomtg  I "  said  Fanny,  stopping  for  an 
instant  to  look  at  &ir  Ceres,  one  of  whose  hands  had  &llen  off,  whose  nose 
KM  gone,  whose  bonntdfol  comncopia  was  bioken  in  the  middle,  scattering 
plaster,  flowers,  and  morsels  on  the  ground.  "  I  wonder  what  Angelo 
meant  by  what  be  said  about  the  Marchioness,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  never  listen  to  him,"  said  Anne,  walking  on  with  a  light  step  to  a 
great  pink  stem  stndded  with  a  close  crop  of  flowers. 

Some  painter  might  bare  made  a  pretty  picture  of  the  girl  bending  in 
her  white  dress  to  admire  the  flower  as  it  grew  at  the  crombling  feet  of  the 
goddess  of  the  forsaken  altars. 

Meanwhile,  Fanny  bad  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  low  wall,  and  was 
peeping  with  ber  bright  open  eyes  into  the  street  below.  The  flower-girl 
vBS  at  ber  place  by  the  fountain ;  the  old  women  were  at  their  doors ; 
the  great  porches  of  the  opposite  ohnr^  were  thrown  wide  open  at  the 
close  of  some  reli^ns  ceremony :  there  was  a  vagne  cloud  of  incense 
issuing  with  tbe  people,  who  were  coming  from  behind  the  heavy  cnrtalns : 
etHue  monks,  some  Italian  peasants,  a  soldier  or  two,  and  three  or  four  of 
those  Brothers  of  Fiet4  who  follow  the  funerals  and  pray  for  the  sonls 
of  the  dead.  Biz  of  these  latter  came  ont  two  by  two,  with  long  bine  silk 
masks  veiling  their  faces,  and  walked  away  down  the  street ;  but  a 
seventh,  who  seemed  waiting  for  somebody  or  something,  stood  upon  the 
step  of  the  chnrcfa,  looking  np  and  down  the  street. 

"  Fanny,"  cried  Anne,  who  had  been  exploring  the  end  of  the  tenaoe, 
"  here  is  a  stturcase  up  Into  the  house." 

Fanny  did  not  answer. 

yihea  Anne  rqoined  her  sister,  she  found  ber  sitting  motionless  on 
the  stone  wall  just  where  she  hod  left  her,  looking  at  something  across 
the  road. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  cried  Anne.  "  Come 
aw«y,  Fanny.     How  that  horrible  figure  looks  at  as." 

-As  she  spoke,  a  monk  came  ont  of  tbe  cbnrcb,  and  laid  one  hand  on 
the  ihoulder  of  the  blue-bearded  flgnre  (for  the  long  pointed  bine  mask 
looked  like  nothing  else).  Tbe  man  stuted,  and  withdrew  his  burning 
eyei,  vhieh  hod  been  fixed  on  Fanny,  and  the  two  walked  away  together 
down  the  sloping  street.    Ko  one,  except  the  sisters,  looked  after  the 
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Btrauge- looking  pair  :  such  a  sight  was  commoD  enoo^  in  Bome.  The 
monk's  brown  skirts  flapped  against  his  heals ;  the  brother  walked  with 
long  stnught  stiides.    He  wore  spurs  beneath  his  black  robe. 

Fanny  was  quits  pals.  "  Oh,  Anne  I  I  was  too  frightensd  to  move," 
said  she.    "  What  is  the  little  staircase  ?    How  horrid  those  people  look." 

The  little  staircase  disappeared  into  the  wall  which  abutted  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace ;  there  was  a  small  door,  which  had  always  been  closed 
hitherto,  leading  to  it.  Halfway  up  a  small  window  stood  open,  with  a 
balcony  (iron-fenced,  with  an  iron  coronet  woven  into  the  railing).  It 
was  just  large  enough  for  one  person  to  stand.  -  This  person  was  old 
Angelo,  waiting  for  them  with  his  keys  and  a  duster  under  his  arm. 

"  This  leads  into  the  grand  apartment,"  he  said,  "  You  may  come  if 
joa  like.  I  am  going  to  see  that  all  is  in  order  for  the  coming  of  the 
Marquis.  In  the  Marchioness's  time  it  was  fall  of  company,"  heeiplaiued 
as  he  unlocked  the  heavy  doors.  "  Now  thero  are  only  the  spiders  and 
mice  that  we  chase  away." 

Fanny  and  her  sister  liked  nothing  better  than  being  allowed  to  go 
over  t^  great  rooms.  They  gladly  accepted  the  offer ;  even  though 
the.  elegant  young  ladies  should  have  to  appear  mulcted  of  their  proper 
ndmber  of  flounces  that  evening.  They  sprang  up  the  narrow  stdrs  two 
and  three  at  a  time,  and  came  at  once  into  a  great  bedroom,  furnished 
with  snmptnous  blue  satin  hangLogs,  with  splendid  laces  covering  the  bed 
and  the  dressing. table,  with  beantifol  china  upon  the  mantel-shelf — all 
silent,  abandoned,  magnificent.  The  toilet-glass  was  wreathed  with  lace, 
the  pincushion  must  have  cost  as  much  as  Fanny's  whole  year's  allow- 
ance. This  room  was  more  newly  and  modemly  furnidied  than  the  rest 
of  the  suite,  and  yet  it  was  more  melancholy  and  deserted-looking  than 
any  ather.  Angelo  took  off  his  cap  when  he  told  them  the  Marchioness 
had  died  there. 

"  In  that  splendid  bed  ?  "  said  Fanny,  tlionghtftilly. 

"  Not  in  the  bed,"  said  Angelo,  hnrrying  on  to  the  next  apartment. 

The  girls  followed.  Fanny's  high  heels  echoed  as  they  patted  oloug 
the  marble  floor. 

"  Yes,  Anne,  I  should  like  to  be  enormously  rich.  Oh !  how  I  like 
satin  and  velvet  1 "    And  she  sank  into  a  great  yellow  satin  chair. 

"  Che  I  che  1  "  cries  old  Angelo  ;  "  not  on  the  best  chairs.  Farther 
on  the  young  ladies  shall  rest." 

Farther  on  were  great  rooms  with  closed  windows,  and  shutters 
within  shutters ;  pictures  hong  firom  the  walls.  Fanny  flew  along  the 
marble  floor,  tapping  from  room  to  room.  Anne  followed.  The  girls 
soon  left  old  Angelo  and  bis  duster  behind.  He  could  hear  their  voices 
exclaiming  as  they  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  long  suite.  Great  vases 
stood  on  tlie  mosaic  tables  :  faded  hangings,  with  scripture  subjects,  waved 
from  the  panels.  They  passed  room  after  room,  and  they  came  st  last 
to  one  lofty  hall,  bi^er  than  any  they  had  passed  through.  It  was 
unfurnished,  but  straight  stone  seats  ran  all  round  the  wall,  and  at  one 
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end  aprose  n  shadowy  throne,  raiaed  beneath  a  dais,  where  great  plumes 
and  ft  coat-of-anns  weie  waving.  Although  the  glonee  of  the  house  of 
Bitbi  had  passed  from  the  family  to  vhioh  they  once  belonged,  the 
insignia  of  their  bygone  dignitiefl  still  taded  there  in  all  solemnity.  Some 
ten  jeua  before,  the  palace  and  the  estates  neat  Bome  and  the  same  had 
passed  to  a  distant  coosin  of  the  grand  old  family,  a  foreigner,  so  people 
laid,  in  humble  drcumstaoees.  Since  Ms  wife's  death,  he  had  not  been 
dnea  in  Rome.  She  was  Sibilla,  of  the  great  MangiaBoadi  bmily,  and  it 
ns  said  the  Marqiiis  bought  her  of  her  brothers.  This  was  old  Angelo'a 
(toiy  ;  but  he  was  always  winking  and  shaking  hia  Lead.  Fanny  did  not 
troable  herself  abont  bygone  or  present  Barbia,  although  they  had 
numbered  cardinals  and  ambassadors  among  their  members.  She  was 
tlidiog  and  dancing  along  the  polished  floor,  in  and  out  among  the  many 
tihlcs.  She  was  less  even-tempered  than  her  sister,  and  she  would  spring 
fiiom  alt  the  depths  to  all  the  heights  of  excitement  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
great  aodience-haU  opened  into  another  vista  of  rooms,  tbroogh  which  the 
pda  turned  back.  They  passed  old  windows,  cabinets,  and  picture- 
frames,  the  "  Knglish  boodoir  "  crammed  with  patchwork  cnsbions  and 
cheap  ^mcracks,  with  a  priceless  plaid  paper-knife  lying  on  a  cushion 
beiMath  a  glass.  ITben  came  more  Italy ;  bore  and  stately,  dim  and 
gomdiooe.  The  two  girls  ran  on,  sometimes  stopping  short,  sometimos 
hmrying  along.  At  the  end  of  all  things  was  a  little  yellow  room,  with  a 
nulled  eeHiitg,  where  some  Cupids  were  flitting  round  an  old  crystal 
chaitdelier,  flattering,  head  downwards,  in  a  white  stucco  cloud.  Old 
Angelo  had  nn&stened  the  closed  sbuttOTS — for  the  aon  at  midday  had 
paned  beyond  the  comer  of  the  palace — and  the  tall  window  looked  out 
apon  a  faint  burning  city,  that  flashed  into  dazzling  misty  distance. 
Borne  dead  flowers  were  standing  on  the  little  stone  balcony.  It  looked 
down  into  the  great  front  court  of  the  palace.  The  adventurous  Fanny, 
peepo^  out,  declared  that  she  could  not  only  see  Bt.  Peter's,  but  her  own 
tdrdcage  and  their  old  red  curtains  overhead. 

"  We  ought  to  go  back  and  finish  our  work,"  said  Anne,  remembering 
the  DnSnished  frills  heaped  np  on  the  work-table  in  the  window. 

"Horrid  things  1  Anne,  how  con  you  always  talk  about  work  just 
wtien  we  are  most  happy  I  "  said  Fanny,  stamping.  '•  We  haven't  half 
loel^  at  the  things.    Look  at  Uiat  curious  old  oak  chest." 

There  were  many  ohjecU  displayed  upon  the  tables  and  cabinets  of  Uiis 
little  room,  and  Fanny's  frills  would  never  have  been  hemmed  if  she  had 
waited  to  examine  them  all.  The  oak  chest  stood  upon  a  carved  stand, 
with  two  golden  harps  and  handles  worked  into  some  ianeiful  representa- 
tira  of  hearts  entwined.  On  the  panel  above  bong  a  pictm'e,  that  took 
tlie  girl's  fancy.  It  was  the  head  of  a  peasant  woman,  painted  by 
Moa  great  modem  artist.  It  seemed  token  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated 
b«ad  lathe  public  galleries  below,  that  people  came  from  for  and  near  to  see. 
Abtaotifal  woman,  vrith  dark  imploring  eyes,  vrith  a  tremolons  mouth  that 
Muud  ready  ta  speak.    la  hei  h«r  were  maaatve  silver  pns.    Bound 
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bcr  neck  ehe  wore  tha  heavy  coml  necklace  of  the  Italian  peasanU,  with 
the  addition  of  a  crystal  heart.  The  beantifol  ejea  were  pitiful,  but  veiy 
Bod.  While  Famiy  stood  abeorbed,  old  Angelo  appeared  at  a  little  door 
whicb  led  bade  into  the  Une  bedroom — for  they  had  come  romtd  the 
whole  snite  of  roomfl,  and  reached  the  place  from  whence  the;  started, 

"Come,"  said  AngdiO,    "I  have  prepared  the  aportmonta  for  the 
MarqtUB.     I  shall  let  yoa  yomig  ladies  out  the  other  way." 
.  "  We  conld  go  back  bj  the  garden,"  said  Fanny. 
"  I  haTe  looked  the  garden-door,"  add  Angelo.   "  The  Margnia  woald 
be  very  angry  if  he  chanced  to  see  as  there.    He  ordered  it  to  be  closed 
after  the  Lady  Marchioness  died." 

"Angelo,  is  this  the  Marchioness?"  said  Fanny,   pointing  to  the 
picture.  .  i 

"  No,"  said  Angelo,  gravely.  "  Nq,one  knows  who  it  'a.  The  Mar-  i 
qois  bought  the  picture  of  Don  Fedeiigo,  the  great  painter,  who  had  ^ 
taken  her  as  she  sat  at  the  fonntain.  There  was  no  soch  model  in  Some.  ~- 
Poor  little  one  I  she  oame  to  a  sad  end :  she  fell  into  the  river.  Don 
Federigo  and  the  Marquis  would  have  saved  her,  but  it  was  too  late.  E^,  '~j 
some  people  say  he  has  tiie  evil  eye,  our  Marquis  I     Come,  come  1"  :,  - 

Old  Angelo,  who  bad  a  way  of  suddenly  losing  his  temper,  stumped  ~-;j 
off;  the  girls  followed,  then  went  back  to  have  another  look  at  the  picture.      :;; 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?    He  will  lock  as  in,"  said  Anne,  suddenly 
setting  off  running.  -.j 

Fanny  lingered  one  instant :  as  she  looked,  the  pictured  &ee  seemed  ::^ 
to  change,  the  eyes  to  flash  resentfully.  It  was  a  fancy,  but  it  frigbteoed  ;:;. 
her  to  be  alone,  and  she  too  ran  away.  .  i 

All  the  rooms  flow  past  again  in  inverse  order.  The  girls  harried  on,  ■■^' 
qnickeningtheir  steps,  but  they  took  the  wrong  way  once,  and  had  to  come  --^,, 
back,  baffied  by  a  locked  door.  There  are  sometimes  Pompeian  figures  -t 
painted  on  the  walls  of  old  Itohan  tombi — figures  with  garmenta  flying,  :•  .' 
with  wheels  and  caskets  in  their  hands,  or  simply  rushing  by  witli  v^^;,.,- 
floating  on  the  wind.  The  two  sisters  were  not  unlike  these  dancing  i^ "'"" 
nymphs,  as  they  harried  in  pursuit  of  the  old  custodian.  Fanny  baA'-A  i 
forgotten  her  fears,  and  Anne's  spirits  were  rising  high  as  she  darted  :"- 
through  the  door  leading  into  the  enormous  sala  into  whioh  both  th|  i^-"^' 
long  galleries  opened,  and  where  the  followers  of  princes  and  aiabaa^iii!^ 
Bodors  were  supposed  to  wait  while  their  masters  feasted  within.  AnniO^l'* 
aped  through  the  great  vaulted  place  with  a  white  rush ;  half- way  aerod  ^ 
she  paused  and  looked  back  for  her  sister,  b^inning  to  call  out  that  bU:^  jJ'^ 
was  first.  But  the  words  died  away;  her  heart  began  to  beat.  Wh«it]j  ^' 
was  this  ?  Was  it  a  homble  fancy.  Fanny  was  standing  as  if  transfix*-.  *  ^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  brick  area,  gazing  at  the  faded  throne,  np».-^] 
which  sat  a  figure  also  motionless,  and  watching  them  with  strani*  * 
dark  glances.  On  one  of  the  steps  stood  a  capucin  monk,  with  B  *'"' 
face  nearly  hidden  by  a  falling  hood.  It  was  only  for  an  instw^s, 
Fanny   gave   a  litUe   shuddering   scream,   and   Anne  sprang  forwrt'il*^ 
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lod  cBDght  her  Bister  with  two  oatetretehed  haadB,  while  the  apparition 
haOilj  roEa  from  ita  seat  and  began  descending  the  steps.  At  the 
eune  instant  old  Angelo  appeared  with  his  keys,  ezelaiming  and 
bowing,  and  welcoming  his  excellency.^ — "  Who  woold  hare  tlionght  of  his 
uriTing  tbos  I  Onlj  attended  by  his  chaplain.  His  excellency  would 
find  ererything  ready  to  his  command.  What  1  the  yoong  English  ladies. 
Tbej  shoold  not  have  wandered  in  without  permission,"  said  old  Angelo 
sereieiy.  "  Che  I  che  I  What  is  this  ?  Is  the  yonng  ladj  taken  with  a 
tntigD? "  The  old  fellow,  who  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  bis  dnpllcity, 
tiied  to  make  ap  for  it  by  assisting  Anne  to  lead  Fanny  to  one  of  the 
rtoue  seats  that  skirted  the  room.  He  nibbed  Fanny's  little  cold  hands 
uKljbgled  his  keys  reassnringly  in  her  &ce.  Fanny,  fluttering  and 
trembliiig,  soon  recovered,  and  prepared  to  go  her  way,  although  the 
vhole  place  seemed  to  rock  beneath  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  yon  alarm,"  said  his  excellency,  in  very 
^  EngUsh.  "  Uy  chaplain  and  I  were  discossing  the  decorations  of 
ihe  Bala." 

"  It  is  I  who  am  so  silly,"  {altered  poor  Fanny,  still  trembling  shyly, 
u  she  met  the  glance  of  those  strange  eyes.  They  were  so  wild,  so  sad, 
dut  she  almost  felt  inclined  to  scream  again. 

"The  yonng  lady  is  here  at  home,"  said  Angelo,  pointing  to  the 
liiiJing, 
"  Will  yon  take  my  arm  7  "  said  the  Marquis. 
Anne  would  have  interfered,  but  Fanny,  trembling  still,  pnt  her  little 
buj  DD  his  arm- 
He  was  a  big)  heavy-made  man,  not  veiy  active,  though  strongly 
•ih :  he  seemed  to  be  abont  forty.    His  hair  was  of  that  bine  black 
It  LB  almost  peculiar  to  Italians ;  bis  chin,  which  was  shaved  close,  was 
I «( ;  his  eyes  were  so  strange  and  magnetic  that  they  seemed  to  frighten 
|l.<!«  on  whom   they  fell.      He  bad  a  carious  sarcastic  smile.     Anne 
|:^t  him  horrible,  and  could  not  bear  Fanny  to  accept  his  civilities. 
Heij  seemed  like  some  bird  iascinated,  and  without  will  of  her  own. 
i>btthemonk,  he  followed  them  indifferently,  seeming  scarcely  aware 
Filie  little  passing  excitement. 
Mts.  de  Travers  made  veiy  light  of  Fanny's  vertigo.    If  it  had  been 
■e,  it  would  have  been  different.    Anne  was  her  pride,  her  darling, 
iWtifol  daughter.    Fanny's  vertigoes  were  of  no  consequence.    She 
t  wrcely  so  pretty  as  the  other  pila  they  met  out  every  night — girls 
ifDttones  and  French  maids  :  what  chance  bad  poor  Fanny  to  com- 
t  ^ih  them  ?    Mrs.  de  Travers  looked  to  Anne  to  redeem  the  fortunes 
''bmily.     The  poor  woman  had  been  stitching  away  at  her  danghters' 
itbeir  absence,  and  preparing  a  scolding  for  their  return.     Barbi 
I  left  them  at  their  door,  and  Anne  breathed  again  as  it  was  closed 

e  evening  came  the  girls  were  dressed  and  revived  and  ready 
^  for  their  ball.     They  went  step  by  step  down  the  great  marble 
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BtuFOoM,  carefully  holding  np  their  dresses.  It  was  to-day  flittiiig 
tfarongli  the  Fast,  Anne's  white  floimces  flicked  the  Grecian  folda  of  one 
of  the  stately  nymphs,  Fansy's  boonions  oanght  in  the  sandal  ot  a  olasme 
warrior.  Mrs.  de  Travers,  who  was  calcnlatuig  her  bills,  poor  tiling,  went 
stolidly  down,  on  her  way  to  the  little  open  carriage  that  old  Olymjoa  had 
called  from  tlie  Piazza,  and  in  which  the  three  drore  off, 

"  Mind  yon  rake  oat  tJie  fire  and  ptit  oat  the  candles,  Olympia,"  said 
Kra.  de  Tiavers  ;  "  yon  can  light  them  again  when  yon  hear  ns  coioe  in." 
Tke  moon  was  shining  fall  op  the  street  along  which  thej  drore. 
Fanny  seemed  silent  and  indiflarent  thiongh  it  all.  She  was  absorbed, 
and — instead  of  chattering,  gmmbting,  laughing,  keeping  them  4U  three 
aliTo  by  her  Bailies — she  sat  perched  on  the  little  back  seat  of  the  carriage, 
watching  the  passen-by.  They  came  out  of  the  stur  and  moonlight  into 
dazzling  light  and  reflections.  There  was  mneic  floating  ont  into  the 
gardens,  there  were  dancers  flitting  in  time  to  the  music,  and  people 
coming  and  going,  and  smiling  and  greeting  one  another.  The  beantifnl 
Roman  ladies  passed  by  with  their  dark  shining  tresses  and  their  wondrons 
heirlooms  flmliing  round  their  necks.  Fanny  bt^ptn  to  wish  for  a  diamond 
tiara  and  necklace.  "  Ah,  th«n  I  should  get  pWty  of  partners,"  thonght 
poor  little  Fanny.  She  felt  s&d  and  tired,  though  everyUung  was  so  brif^t 
and  so  gaily  beaatifbL  The  ball  was  given  in  a  palaee  .belonging  to  a 
great  sculptor,  and  tiie  statnes  shivered  softly  where  the  lights  fell.  They 
seemed  to  stir,  to  look  with  strange,  far-away  ayes  upon  the  dancers. 
Fanny  felt  as  if  she  herself  belonged  to  the  conntiy  of  statnes  ;  and  yet 
overytbing  shoold  have  been  delightfal.  Anne  was  floating  by  on  the  waves 
of  a  waltz.  Marble  and  moonlight  and  mnsic  are  a  happy  combination. 
Outside,  in  the  garden,  the  mandolins  were  playing,  the  ay  come  in  heavy 
with  rosea ;  somethii^  of  the  serenity  of  Uie  ni^t  seemed  shining  in  Fanny's 
eyes,  though  she  was  so  sad  and  this  strange,  depression  was  upon  her. 

Fanny  was  standing  watching  the  company  that  evening,  when  she 
happened  to  overhear  two  voioes  talking  behind  her.  They  were  talking 
of  ancient  families  and  palaces ;  of  a  marquis  lately  returned  from  abroad. 
She  could  not  see  the  people,  nor  could  the  ouiions  little  creatoiv  help 
listening,  bo  deeply  interesting  did  their  conversation  seem  to  her.  .  The 
voices  came  throngb  on  open  window,  through  which  she  could  see  the  , 
lights  in  the  garden  outside,  where  the  people  were  strolling  between  the 
dances.   Barbi's  name  floated  in  distinctly  uttered  by  tliese  unseen  gossips. 

"  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,"  said  the  voice ;  "  but  he  was  the 
undoubted  heir  to  the  estate.  You  need  only  look  at  Ottavio  to  rect^nize 
the  UkencBH  to  the  mareschal  and  Uie  great  cardinal." 

"Was  anything  ever  known  about  that  dreadfol  stoiy  ?"  asked  the 
other  voice. 

"Nothing;  for  it  happened  the  day  before  the  poor  Marohasa  died,   ' 
and  all  was  consternation,"  said  the  second  gossip.      "  They  Bay  she 
received  a  poisoned  letter.     Surely  that  is  Don  8t«phano :  how  delisted 
^  am  to  see  him  so  recovered  from  his  indisposition." 
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Fum;  cared  nothing  far  Bon  Btephano,  and  Mosed  to  listen.  6be  bUU 
looked  through  tha  open  vindow  at  the  diver  shield  of  moonlight,  star- 
itodded  and  shimraeniig  upon  the  roeee  in  the  mandolin- reaoonding  garden 
—and  then,  as  she  looked,  she  saw  a  tall  figure  in  the  doorwaj,  and  met 
the  glance  of  those  strange,  fierce  eyes  that  had  hannted  her  oU  the  day. 
It  wsB  the  Uarqnis,  grandly  dressed,  ^th  a  ribbon  and  an  order  and  a 
diammd  star.  He  looked  grander  than  ever,  thoaght  Fanny;  grander 
(Ten  than  onder  that  dais  where  he  had  fiightened  her.  Barbi,  meeting 
Fuinj's  wistfol  bright  eyes  aTiining  smong  cloads,  and  estnuiged  looks,  came 
■tntigfat  up  to  where  the  litUe  thing  was  standing,  eaid  a  few  words  and 
pused  on — passed  on,  leaving  her  all  bewildered,  excited.  He  seemed  to 
h«r  a  sort  of  king  and  for  ever  under  the  dais.  A  word  from  hjiri  was  a 
distinetiDn,  thought  the  little  idiot.  She  watched  him  proceeding  through 
the  rooms.  It  appeared  to  her  that  people  made  way  before  him,  or  could 
it  be  that  they  avoided  him  ?  Then  she  remembered  old  Angelo's  shmgs 
ud  inaendoes.  Ah  t  how  wicked  people  were  I  how  malicious  I  There 
ns  sfnnething  half- hesitating  in  the  way  hands  were  held  out  to  him.  .  If 
la  hand — poor  little  brown  needle-stitched  hand  that  it  was — had  been 
worth  holding  out,  how  gladly  she  would  have  ^ven  it.  He  was  unhappy, 
very  iuihap[^,  that  she  could  see.  Then  she  heard  the  voices  at  her 
elbow  a^in.  They  had  left  Don  Stephano,  glanced  at  the  state  of  Europe, 
st  tha  new  dress  for  the  Papal  Zouaves,  and  had  now  come  back  to 
Ottavio  Barbi  and  bis  afiain.  She  heard  the  word  "  Barbi "  again  with  & 
provokiiig  cautions  "  hnnimnm^ipihiffumnm." 

"  Poor  child  1  if  it  was  so,  it  was  to  escape  &om  the  Marquis,"  said 
Ko.  1  more  distinctly. 

"  He  will  not  find  it  easy  to  marry  again,"  said  No.  2. 
"Obol"  said  tha  first,  with  a  laugh,  "he  will  not  find  much  difficulty. 
There  iros  Henry  Tudor,  and  the  Sultan  in  the  Arabian  Xighu." 
"Who  were  they?"  said  the  lady. 
"Hnsh!"  said  No.  1. 

^eie  was  Barbi,  standing  beside  Fanny  again,  vrith  a  dark  irown 
3pon  hia  handsome  &ce,  and  the  nostrils  of  his  great  hook-nose  distended, 
roe  TOlcea  seemed  to  &lter  away.  Urs.  da  Travers  simpered  np  and 
ihook  ont  her  purple  satin.  Fanny  said  nothing,  but  bar  UtUe  brown  &ce 
>ai  gratefully  upturned.  Barbi's  frowns  seemed  to  relax  at  her  welcome 
utd  sndisgnised  pleasure.  If  Fanny  had  been  mora  used  to  admiration, 
ste  might  have  hesitated  before  she  surrendered  herself  so  absolutely  to 
das  passing  fancy  for  a  diamond  star,  a  blue  ribbon,  a  bine  chin. 

Little  Fanny,  who  had  laughed,  and  scolded,  and  grumbled  briskly 
:Lroa^  life  hitherto,  suddenly  felt  as  if  the  old  Fanny  existed  no  longer ; 
u  if  tlufl  was  the  most  eventful  evening  of  all  the  evenings  of  her  life. 
Ii»g  afterwards  the  sound  of  a  mandolin  would  bring  it  all  bock  to  her 
ifjjm,  conjure  np  the  <^d  love-story — ah,  how  vivid — thongh  the  love  was 
-Ter,  the  story  ended,  still  the  tones  and  tha  words  would  come  back  and 
Mem.  to  repeat  themeelves  in  the  empty  air. 
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jfanny  wondered  if  Barbi  bad  oveilieard  the  two  Bpeakcrs,  He  Boid 
nothing ;  he  made  k  grand  bow,  and  aaked  to  be  inlrodnc«d  to  hef 
mother.  Mrs.  de  TraverB  rose  eqnal  to  the  occasion :  "  A  marquis  1— that 
was  the  society  she  really  enjoyed."  As  for  poor  little  Fanny,  porhapg 
from  I'hil'Upti  Tani^  ehe  liked  stars  and  titles,  and  yet  her  oatoral  good 
toate  made  her  bloah  for  her  mother  as  ahe  paraded  Lord  TortiUion  and 
Tonmiqnet  Castle,  and  the  Houonrable  John  and  iha  Honoorable  Joe, 
and  all  the  titled  splendour  of  the  family.  !rhen  Fanny  Unshed  a^n 
when,  haTing  grayely  listened  to  it  all,  the  Marquis  turned  to  her  again, 
with  one  of  those  curions  looks.  He  frightened  her,  and  yet  he  fascinated 
her,  and  besides  it  was  very  delightful  to  be  talked  to,  and  noticed,  mi 
treated  with  deference.  One  or  two  giils,  passing  by  with  their  part- 
ners, ^anced  at  them  with  some  cnriosity.  Fanny  flashed  np  with 
excitement. 

"I  am  afrud  you  are  not  yet  recovered,"  he  saiii.  "Whydoyoa 
not  dance  ?" 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  Fanny,  ashamed  to  confess  that  her  paitneis  Ten 
scarce. 

"  Von  danced  too  much  this  morning  in  my  apartment,"  said  the 
Marquis,  smiling.  "  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  it  so  agreeabl; 
animated  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  Have  yoa  stayed  long  in  the 
Palazzo  Barbi  ?  " 

Mrs.  de  Trayere  gave  an  nneasy  (^ancfl.  Conld  he  be  calcnla&g  the 
rent.  But  the  landlord  went  on  conrteonsly  to  say  that  he  hoped  they 
would  command  him,  and  tliat  anything  he  could  do,  that  wonld  be 
agreeable  to  them,  would  be  a  sincere  pleasure  to  him ;  then  he  asked 
Mrs.  de  Travers  if  she  would  allow  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  ceil 
day.  "  I  am  lonely  in  my  empty  apartments,  I  shall  be  gratcM  for  kind 
neighbours." 

"  You,"  said  Fanny,  "  grateM  to  us  /  " 

The  Marquis  looked  kindly  at  her. 

"  Ton  will,  I  hope,  never  know,"  he  said  to  Fanny,  "  what  a  sad 
empty  world  this  is  to  some,  and  how  soon  a  grave  closes  over  one  m 
the  memories  of  those  upon  whom  one  has  heaped  benefits  with  open 
hands." 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  a  little  way  towards  the  windo*. 
He  was  certainly  a  grand-looking  figure,  stately  and  composed,  with  s 
haughty  melancholy  way,  that  Fanny  thought  perfectly  irresistible.  The  : 
music  ceased  for  an  instant.  Anne  came  up  beaming  to  join  them,  only  i 
her  sweet  face  somewhat  fell  when  she  saw  who  had  been  talking  to  tiiem.  j 
At  that  instant  one  of  the  convent  bells,  that  are  in  every  street  sad  i 
broadway  in  Rome,  began  to  strike  a  few  quick  strokes.  j 

"Listen,"  said  Anne's  partner,  a  yonng  Boman;  "that  is  a  earn- 1 
mons  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Pieta.    Look  at  those  two  stealing  awsy." 

The  yonng  man  ahmgged  his  shonldera  as  he  spoke :  he  belonged  to  I 
tLe  ftdvaQc^ci  liberal  party,  and  liked  dancing  and  liberty.    Fanny  sai^  i 
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natiung,  bat  she  saw  that  tile  Uarqnis  too  hod  disappeared :  she  gave  a 
grttt  ai^  of  relief  and  jet  she  was  bottj. 

Tlie  Utrqaie  called  to  inquire  after  the  ladies  next  day.  Old  Oljmpia 
Eiid  thej  were  resting  sAer  thf  ball. 

"  YoD  don't  Gnppose  my  mastera  are  common  people,  who  would  be  up 
tl  Ihii  hour  ?  "  said  she. 

Hie  Slarqois  left  three  small  thin  Tarnished  cards,  with  a  crown  on 
ud),  tnd  the  "  Marquis  Barbi  "  engraved  in  finest  steel.  That  afternoon 
I  mignifieent  nosegay  arrived,  the  most  beantifdl  flowers  set  together  in  a 
nlTftr  paper  zone.  Anne  made  a  little  joke,  and  told  Fanny  she  had 
thinned  their  neighbonr,  and  that  the  bonqnet  was  evidently  meant  for  her. 

Fumy  bloshed  np  red,  and  answered,  "  Yon  know  I  charm  no  onoi 
Ame.  No  one  will  ever  care  for  me.  I  wish  yon  wonldn't  say  sncb 
things.  I'm  neither  pretty  nor  good,  and  not  like  yon,  who  are  both. 
Tin  anre  I  don't  know  why  I  wasn't  made  one  or  the  other,"  said  Fanny, 
isdignaQt. 

"  I  un  veiy  glad  yoa  were  made  as  yon  are,"  said  Anne. 

The  two  were  standii^;  at  their  window :  it  was  evening  time,  and  all 
Uu  people  were  ont  in  ttie  streeta,  and  all  the  sky  was  brightening  with  a 
vhils  flame-like  light,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  dty  into  clearer  and 
mora  vivid  tints.  As  they  looked  the  Uarqnis's  great  carrit^;e  came  thnn- 
doing  into  the  courtyard,  and  they  both  ran  away  from  the  window. 

Fumy  was  neither  very  pretty,  nor  very  good,  nor  very  patient. 
Ebe  w&B  discontented  for  one  bo  young,  clever  and  warm-hearted,  and 
•hnost  hopeless  at  times.  The  poor  little  tiling  had  grown  bo  tired  of 
tie  iiie  they  were  leading,  that  she  wonld  have  done  almost  anything  to 
oupe  from  it.  Bhe  was  natoraUy  shy,  except  where  her  interest  was 
roofed ;  this  straggle  to  "  keep  np  "  was  misery  to  her.  To  keep  np  ? 
tovbat — to  scraping  oat  halfpence  to  last  weeks,  to  other  people's  days, 
lib  semi-qnaveiB  and  crotchets. 

"  Oh,  Anne,  I  wish  I  was  a  servant,"  little  Fanny  sometimes  said. 
"lam  a  servant." 

Amie  wonld  preach  patience,  bat  Fanny  had  no  patience.  Bhe  pnt 
Iwr  Sowers  into  water ;  she  looked  at  them  with  odd  wistful  eyes. 

"  Yoa  might  as  well  tell  the  flowers  to  take  patience,  and  they  will 
EKiw  again,"  said  Fanny. 

Poor  Anne  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her. 

And  so  all  day  long  the  son  beat  against  the  marble  rocks  of  the  great 
ptbee,  and  the  days  went  on.  Mrs.  de  Travers  sat  dozing  La  her  place  in 
radety.  The  girls  atitched  on.  Sometimes,  coming  np  the  long  stairs 
irith  old  Olympia  to  gnard  them,  they  woold  meet  their  neighbonr  descend- 
ing fnnn  his  rooms.  He  wonld  always  stop  and  speak  to  them.  Some- 
times when  they  were  at  their  open  window,  he  would  appear  on  the 
balcony  below  and  look  np  with  some  sign  of  friendly  greeting,  bat  that 
*H  ail.  That  odd  sort  of  silent  yet  reserved  intimacy  was  established 
between  them  whieh  exists  between  people  living  in  the  same  house,  the 
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flirclea  of  whoBa  lives  ctobb  heie  and  there  and  then  diverge  each  on  tiuai 
way.  One  day  old  Angalo  told  thom  that  the  Marquis  talked  of  Tetaniing 
to  Florence.  Fasoy  and  Anns  looked  at  each  other  in  Bilenee.  They 
said  nothing  to  their  mother. 

That  very  afternoon  Fanny  spied  Barhi's  back  and  the  tiro  soles 
of  his  feet  in  St.  Peter's.  He  was  kneeling  in  a  confesBional.  Fanny 
and  her  siBter  and  mother  had  come  to  listen  to  the  nnging  in  mie 
of  the  chapels ;  for  once  they  had  left  their  cares  behind  them.  In 
the  eathednil  all  was  so  great,  bo  silent,  bo  harmonions  that  vexed 
bncies  seemed  stilled  and  quieted.  Hre.  de  Traven  felt  as  if  she 
had  paid  all  her  bills.  Fanny  foists  her  8hal}by  blue  feather,  and 
worn  black  silk,  Anne  wanders  on  qnietly  listening  and  looking.  The 
clnstering  li^ts  are  bnming  ronnd  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter :  dim  colnmna 
Bti«tch  away  in  fire  and  clond  to  other  shrines  and  saints :  far  li^te 
bnm  through  a  sUent  haze.  A  little  family  gronp  comes  across  the  marble 
usle  and  goes  and  kneels  by  the  golden  railing  of  the  great  St.  Peter's 
shrine  ;  a  pretty  httle  mtuden  of  some  twelve  years  old,  in  white,  with  a 
CTown  of  white  roses  with  a  flowing  veil, — like  the  maiden  in  the  Vita 
Noova, — the  mother  is  in  black,  with  a  black  veil  over  her  &ce ;  the 
&ther  follows  with  a  jonnger  child ;  they  all  go  and  kneel  together  and 
^ve  thanks  for  the  first  communion  of  the  httle  danghter.  The  vesper 
song  swells  along  the  centre  aisle,  and  seems  spTeading  evening  shadows 
of  peace  and  rest  after  the  labours  of  the  day ;  the  mnsic  trav^  on 
exquisite  and  tranquil,  the  voices  run  into  cadence  ehriller  yet  more  gentle 
than  our  own.  A  sense  of  peace,  of  self-abandonment,  eomes  to  one  at 
such  an  honr,  of  dependence  npon  an  outward  and  tranquillizing  rule. 

And  yet  the  rule  mnst  be  at  the  same  time  sorrow  and  borth^  unen- 
durable to  hundreds  who  are  chained  down  bodily  to  the  railings  of  those 
altars  which  should  be  but  the  emblems  and  phantoms  of  the  et«mal  truth. 

Something  of  this  crossed  Fanny's  mind  as  the  Marquis  came  ont  of 
the  confessional  under  the  swinging  rod,  and  met  them  full  in  the  centre  of 
the  aisle.  He  seemed  moved  and  aged,  with  a  look  of  harassed  sofTering 
in  his  face  :  it  might  have  been  the  shade  of  his  black  hair.  He  would 
have  passed  on,  but  Mrs.  de  Travers,  with  presence  of  mind,  instantly 
stopped  short,  and  the  poor  Marquis  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  worid 
again,  in  the  hands  of  those  people  In  it  whom,  for  the  moment,  he  most 
wished  to  escape.  Mrs.  de  Travera  turned  on  the  tap  of  her  small  talk. 
Anne  tried  to  Bay  something  to  set  him  firee,  hut  she  broke  down  in  her 
sentence.  Fanny's  face  fell,  and  she  sighed  :  the  Marquis,  hearing  her 
B^,  hesitated,  and  suddenly  gave  up  his  efiorts  to  break  away. 

"  You  have  been  hstening  to  the  music,"  he  said.  "  I  was  hoping  to 
come  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and  to  take  my  leave.  My  stay  here  is 
at  an  end.     I  am  going  in  another  day  to  my  house  in  Florence." 

"  Oh,  Marquis  I  Going  1  I  am  sore  we  shall  miss  you  extremely," 
Raid  Mrs.  de  Travere,  bewildered,  and  somewhat  orest&Ilen.    - 

The  Marquis  did  not  answer — he  was  watching  Fanny's  £kce.    Little 
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^ris  of  eighteen  have  IkoeB  that  often  eeem  to  speak  vitlioat  spekkii^-^ 
perfaapa  thej  sometimes  bkj  more  than  there  is  to  tell.  Fanny's  blnshes 
ud  <!*i»TiginE  looks  meant  that  she  was  sony,  verj  sony.  That  was  all. 
That  she  vas  diaappointed,  that  vagae,  intangible  dreams  of  riches  and 
jewels  and  palaces  were  dispelled.  The  Marquis,  for  all  hia  penetrating 
black  ejee,  read  more  than  there  vas  to  read,  fie  snddenlj  asked  the 
elder  lady  if  she  was  going  home,  and  begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  drive 
her  baek  with  her  daoghtera.  Fanny  looked  radiant,  reproaobful ;  Anne 
looked  grave  and  silent.  Mrs.  de  TraTers  said  she  had  been  accnitomed  to 
a  eaniage  for  years,  and  that  she  would  gladly  accept  the  Marquis's  offer, 

"  I  have  not  hroaght  a  serraiit,"  said  Mrs.  de  Xravers,  as  they  came 
out  together  under  the  heavy  corttun  of  the  chnrcb. 

The  Marquis  mmmoned  his  groom.  They  stood  waiting  for  the 
carriage  and  overlooking  the  great  piazza,  that  was  now  alight  with  the 
great  last  dying  lights,  striking  on  every  column  and  passing  fignr<e. 

Anne  was  silent  and  pre-ocenpied,  so  was  the  Marqais;  but  he 
■Misted  the  ladies  in,  and  jnmped  in  himself.  Mrs.  de  Travers  was  in  a 
Mventh  heaven — a  carriage,  a  coronet  and  springs — a  Marg^ais  sitting 
opposite  and  paying  attentions  to  Fanny.  Here  was  the  reword  of  her 
Icmg  sacrifices. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  to  Borne  does  not  remember  Roman  atreetB  of 
in  erening,  when  the  day's  work  is  done  ?  They  are  all  alive  in  a  serene  . 
ind  home-like  fashion.  The  old  town  tells  its  story.  Low  arches  olaster 
with  life — a  life  hnmble  and  stately,  thongh  rags  bang  from  the  citizens 
and  the  vrindows.  Yon  realize  it  as  yoa  pass  them — their  temples  are  in 
nuns,  their  mle  is  over — their  colonies  have  revolted  long  centuries  ago. 
Their  gates  and  their  columns  have  fallen  like  the  trees  of  a  ferest,  cnt 
down  by  an  invading  civilization. 

As  Barbi's  carriage  drove  along,  the  evening  was  falling  last.  They 
puaed  groups  standing  round  their  doorways  ;  a  blacksmith  hammering  with 
great  straight  blows  at  a  copper  pot,  shouting  to  a  friend,  a  young  baker, 
naked  idmost,  except  for  a  great  sheet  flung  over  his  shoulders,  and  leaning 
■gunst  the  door  of  his  shop — tlie  horses  tramp  on — listen  to  the  flow  of 
fountains  gleaming  white  against  the  dark  marbles,  to  tbe  mnrmur  of 
voices.  An  old  lady,  who  has  apparently  bnng  all  ber  wardrobe  out  of 
window,  in  petticoats  and  silk  handkerchiefe,  is  looking  out  from  beneath 
these  banners,  at  tbe  passers  in  the  streets.  Little  babies,  tied  up  tight 
m  Bwaddling-clothes,  are  heaag  poised  against  their  mothers'  hips ;  a  child 
i«  trying  to  raise  the  great  knocker  of  some  feudal- looking  arch,  bidden 
in  the  comer  of  the  street.  Then  Lhey  cross  the  bridge  and  see  the  last 
■hq's  rays  flaming  from  the  angel's  sacred  sword.  Driving  on,  through  the 
tianqnil  streets,  populous  and  thronged  with  citizens, — they  see  brown- 
hcei,  bronze-beaded  Torsos  in  balconies  and  window-frames ;  citizens 
Bitii^  tranqoilly,  resting  on  tbe  kerbstones,  vrith  their  feet  in  the  gutters ; 
giiad-looldng  women  resting  against  tbeir  doorways.  Tbe  occupants  of 
the  carriage  were  silent ;  nor  was. there  moeh  talk  in  the  street,  nor 
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shontiog,  each  as  one  bears  in  our  English  street,  where  the  people  ere 
coming  and  going,  instead  of  morel;  resting  and  looking  on. 

Tb^  passed  some  priests,  an  old  white-headed  monk,  with  a  ^nnger 
Mar  in  attendance.  Barbi  raspectfhlly  nncorered  to  the  dignitary,  who 
blessed  the  carriagefbl  in  return.  Fanny  opened  her  eyes,  Hrs.  de 
Travera  bowed  gracioosly.  Sibyls  ont  of  the  Sistine  ware  ratting  on  the 
steps  of  the  cfanrohes.  In  one  stone  archway  sat  the  Fates  spinning  their 
web.  There  was  a  holy  family  by  a  lemonade -shop,  and  a  whole  heaTen  of 
UtHe  Gorreggio  angels  perching  dark-eyed  along  the  road.  They  gaze  quietly 
at  the  carriage  rolling  by.  Then  oomea  a  fountain  falling  into  a  marble 
basin,  at  either  end  of  which  two  Uttle  girls  are  clinging  and  climbing. 
Here  is  a  little  lighted  May  altar  to  the  Virgin,  which  the  children  have 
pnt  np  under  the  shrine  at  the  street-comer.  They  don't  beg  clamorondy, 
hnt  stand  leaning  against  the  wall,  waiting  for  a  chance  miraonlons  baioth' 
....  Here  are  the  gates  of  the  Borbi  Palace,  and  Ure.  de  Travers' 
brief  triumph  is  over. 

"  Z  should  like  to  live  in  an  open  carriage,"  says  Fanny,  tripping  up- 
stairs. "  Why  does  one  w&nt  a  house  7  One  could  dine  at  the  pastry- 
cook's, and  pay  visits  when  it  rained." 

"Bnt  suppose  the  people  were  out?"  sud  Anne. 

■'  Don't  talk  snob  nonsense  to  the  Marquis,"  sud  Mrs.  de  Trarers. 

Snt  the  Marqnis  smiled.  "  Sbonld  yon  like  a  carriage  ?"  said  he  to 
Fanny. 

"  Good-by — thank  yon,"  stud  Fanny,  binshing  again,  and  not  answering. 

Next  morning,  Anna,  hearing  her  mother  scream  londly,  harried  into 
the  Bolle  where  the  breakfast  was  laid.  Mrs.  de  Travers  held  a  letter 
in  her  band,  the  teapot  was  orerflowing,  a  chair  was  upset. 

"Oh,  my  darling  child,"  cries  Mrs.  de  Travers,  "come  here!  see 
what  yon  owe  to  your  old  mother's  life  of  sacrifice  t  Not  yon,  Anne  I  Where 
is  my  Fanny  ?  Where  is — there,  my  paper  I  A  pen,  child — qnick  1  A 
marqnis  I    What  am  I  saying  ?  " 

Mrs.  de  Travers  mshed  into  Fanny's  room,  embraced  her  as  she  stood 
there,  with  all  her  hair  felling  over  her  ahoolders. 

"  Fanny,  Fanny,  I  knew  it  t  I  knew  that  I  sbonld  be  rewarded ! " 
eries  the  silly  woman.     "  Here  I  read  this — read  this ! " 

And  Mrs.  de  Travers,  who  was  qnil«  over-excited,  clasped  her  hands, 
shook  her  head,  and  bnrst  Into  tears  of  raptore. 

Fanny  shed  no  tears.  She  was  perfectly  composed  as  she  read  the 
following  letter,  written  in  English,  in  a  small  flonrishing  hand,  with  an 
enormous  crown  and  a  great  B  at  ihe  top. 

"PaliMO  Barbi,  April  17,  18—. 
«  Most  Ebteehed  Madaue, — I  feel  impelled  to  open  to  yon  an  afiair 
which  interests  my  feelings  in  the  h^hest  degree,  and  which  coneems  the 
destiny  of  your  most  cultivated  and  virtuous  daughter.    The  admirable 
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SfisB  Fanni  is  not  aware  of  my  project,  althoagh  I  imagine  tbat  it  may 
not  be  diapleaBiag  to  her,  and  that  yon  maj  favonr  my  desire  to  unite 
myself  with  a  person  so  'compliBhed.  I  would  make  every  arrangement 
befitting  m;  station.  She  shall  have  four  Berrants  to  her  orders  and  a 
me$atta  of  100  crowns.  I  would  also  fix  for  your  life  an  annaality  of 
400  erowna,  deeiring  that  the  mother  of  my  Bpoose  ehonld  enjoy  all  the 
eommoditiea  fitting  her  respectable  station, 

"  I  protest  myself,  most  esteemed  madame, 

"  Yoor  most  devoted 

"EsBioo  Ottavio  Babbi." 

It  was  certunly  a  veiy  strange  afiair,  and  so  eTorybody  looked  and 
nid  and  tboo^t,  when  it  was  annonnced  that  the  Marqais  Barbi  was 
engaged  to  little  Fanny  de  Travers,  that  small  brown  insignificant  little 
person.  To  be  sure  she  waa  a  Catholic,  and  well  connected ;  bat  there 
vera  abont  1,000  Catholic  yonng  ladies  in  Borne  better  looking,  and  with 
gnnd  relaUoDB.  -  As  for  Fanny  herself,  how  she  conld  make  np  her  mind 
to  many  that  man  with  all  those  stories  aboat,  and  that  well-known 
temper,  was  more  than  any  one  conld  imagine,  except  that  it  was  what 
was  done  every  day.  Everybody  knew  that  Mrs.  de  Travers  was  abBO- 
Intely  starring,  with  those  two  girls  dependent  on  her.  Everybody  dis- 
approved of  everything ;  bnt  the  inhabitants  of  the  palazzo  did  not  trouble 
themaelves  on  this  aeeoont.  The  Sfarqnis  came  every  day  to  call  upon 
his  intended,  and  sat  in  Uie  little  birdcage  room,  leaning  back  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  smiling  at  her  lively  sallies.  There  was  no  donbt  abont  it 
that  he  was  very  mach  in  love.  He  had  tried  to  overcome  his  fancy,  bat 
a  loc^  of  those  bright  brown  eyes  that  day  in  St.  Peter's  had  called  him 
lack  jnst  as  he  was  escaping.  One  cannot  account  for  snob  things. 
"Ba  was  a  solemn,  changeable,  violent,  and  haughty  man  :  her  quickness 
and  vivacity  suited  and  amused  him,  but  sometimes  even  Fanny's  sallies 
■eemed  to  displease  him.  One  day  she  asked  him  what  he  kept  in  the 
old  oak  cheat  in  hia  room. 

"  What  busineBS  is  that  of  yours  ?  "  he  thundered  out,  in  a  voice  that 
made  Mrs.  de  Travers  jump  in  her  shoes.  Another  day  he  had  lost  his 
keys.  There  never  was  such  a  scene  as  he  made.  The  whole  palace  was 
learcbed,  bnt  finally  old  Angelo  had  to  go  £ir  the  lookamith.  The  Marquis 
oevei  left  him  all  the  time  he  was  at  work,  nor  would  he  allow  any  one 
bat  himself  to  empfy  out  the  oak  chest  when  the  lock  was  repaired. 

She  looked  pretty  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  almost  out- 
shone her  risler.  Qrand  clothes  and  jewels  became  Fanny ;  and  every 
day  grand  clothes  and  jewels  were  brought  np  the  marble  stairs  to  the 
little  side  door :  if  tliey  went  down  again,  they  went  down  rustling 
upon  her  httle  person,  and  shining  upon  her  neck  and  her  fingers.  The 
Marqnis  insisted  upon  providing  her  trousseau,  and  not  only  her  trousseau, 
bnt  Mrs.  de  Travers'  wedding- garment  and  Anne's  bridesmaid's  dress. 
ha  for  Fanny's  old  everyday  gowns,  they  were  much  too  shabby  to  be 
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given  to  tite  elegant  ladiea'-in&id  who  was  engaged  to  attend  upon  her. 
The;  were  rolled  up  in  a  copboard  and  pat  awaj.  Aad  bo  at  fint  all 
seemed  radiance  and  ninbows,  and  pink  flames  and  flonrish  of  tmmpets. 
Everf  day  the  Marqaia's  eqnipage  came  champing  and  glittering  to  the 
side  door  of  the  palace.  Every  day  Fanny  and  her  mother,  arrayed  in 
their  new  splendonrs,  stepped  in,  and  drove  off  to  the  vaiionH  shops  where 
they  made  their  pnrehaees — to  Bianchi's,  to  Caetellani's,  to  BpiUmwD's. 
Fanny  had  a  passion  ior  cakes  and  bonbons,  and  certain  days  in  the  vreek 
she  had  leave  to  order  in  an  unlimited  snpply — on  Snndayj  on  Monday, 
on  Tneaday,  Poor  Fanny  would  have  driven  up  to  the  pastrycook's  door 
on  Wednesday  aa  usual,  but  Barbi,  with  a  sadden  &otm,  said, — "Not  to- 
day, my  little  Fanny."  And  bo  they  went  somewhere  else  instead.  Bome- 
iimes  they  drove  to  see  beautiful  pictures  and  statues ;  Bometimes  they 
stood,  with  the  rest  of  the  camages,  on  the  Pincio,  in  a  fashionable  halo 
of  sunset  and  pink  parasols  ;  sometimes  they  went  for  miles  and  miles 
aeroBB  the  Campagna.  It  wonld  glow  purple  and  beaatifhi.  There  was 
the  story  of  the  past  written  algng  the  road,  and  the  remembrance  of  a 
heroic  age  to  make  the  silence  of  the  plains  more  solemn  than  all  the 
lettering  of  foreign  trumpets  and  drums  that  they  heard  round  aboat  the 
fort  of  Bt.  Angelo. 

Anne  rarely  came  with  them.  Bhe  kept  to  herself,  and  went  her  own 
way.  People  said  she  was  disappointed,  and  that  she  had  also  hoped  to 
secure  the  nch  prize.  They  did  her  a  cruel  injustice.  Bhe  shrank  from 
Barbi  instinctively,  from  his  bold  vreys  and  fierce  wild  looks.  Eia  dogged 
vehemence  frightened  her.  He  seemed  to  her  unlike  a  gentleman  at 
times,  for  all  hia  grand  courtly  ways.  She  nsed  to  wander  by  herself  in 
the  garden,  cry  a  little  in  secret,  thinking  of  her  sister's  future,  visit  one 
or  two  of  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  go  and  pray  in  the 
ehureh  dose  by,  attended  by  old  Olympia.  And  yet,  thongh  Anne 
trembled,  Fanny  seemed  happy.  Her  eyes  shone,  her  cheeks  were 
bright  and  flushed  ;  she  tried  on  all  her  clothes,  and  had  one  of  the  lai^ 
pfunted  pier-glaases  carried  up  &om  the  apartment  below,  the  better  to 
admire  the  cut  of  her  trains. 

One  day  a  something — a  nothing — happened  that  seemed  to  give  sub- 
stance to  Anne's  visiona  of  ill.  Barbi  was  absent.  He  had  been  som- 
moned  on  business  of  importance.  And  the  three  ladles  accepted  an 
invitation  they  had  received  to  join  a  party  of  sigbt'Seera  bent  upon 
visiUng  the  CollBenm  by  moonlight.  They  did  not  care  for  the  people  ; 
but  Fanny  liked  the  moon,  and  Anne  loved  the  old  rnins  ;  and  Sfra.  de 
Travers  liked  to  be  seen  in  Lady  Castleairs'  company,  and  so  they 
vent.  Lady  Castleairs  kept  them  waiting,  and  it  was  a  little  late  before 
they  started.  In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  they  were  further  delayed 
by  a  long  procession,  of  which  they  had  heard  the  chanting  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  they  came  driving  along.  Buddenly  appeared  a  great  dazzle  of 
lights,  at  the  top  of  the  street.  The  two  carriages  drew  op  at  a  point 
where  three  streets  met  by  a  fountain ;  the  servants  uncovered,  and  Death, 
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ftnd  death  in  liGa,  cams  slowly  doim  b«tireen  the  houses ;  life  making 
vmj  Cor  tho  solemn  dirge  to  pass.  Keaier  uid  nearer  caae  the  lights 
and  Hm  voices  of  the  faneral  proceaeion.  They  passed  close  by  the 
e<»npany  of  sight-aeers.  The  &lling  vaters  tefleeted  the  torches ;  load 
and  stanning  came  the  chant ;  white  choriBters  a-head,  then  the  monks  in 
their  brown  cowls  carrying  tapers ;  then  the  ctmfratemity  of  the  Pieta 
walking  two  by  two,  carrying  the  '«offin,  with  their  &ces  hiddeo  by  bine 
nlken  masks,  and  their  bare  feet  in  sandals.  A  dazzle  of  bnming  tapers 
icdlowed,  winding  along  the  narrow  street ;  people  hniried  to  their  windows 
to  look ;  others  crowded  along  the  fbot-way,  kneeling  and  croBsing  them- 
sdres ;  incense  and  wax  lights  filled  the  air. 

"  How  terrible  it  is  I  "  said  Fanny,  awe-stiioken.  "  Oh,  mamma,  let 
nago." 

As  she  spoke  she  met  the  gaze  of  a  tall  masked  brother,  bearing  a 

taper  in  bis  hand,  and  walking  along  with  a  somewhat  freer  and  more  stately 

■iep  than  the  rest.     Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant      Fanny  tamed  away. 

"Go  on  I  certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  de  Travers.    "Drive  on, 

eoachDKm."  . 

Bnt  the  coachman,  with  a'aignlGoant  glaoce,  raised  hia  bat  and  said 
it  wonld  be  aa  much  aa  his  place  was  worth  to  drive  on  a  step  mitil  the 
proeeBsion  bad  passed.  And  so  tbey  stood  listening,  aa  the  chant  echoed 
feithei  away  aloi^  the  slantu^;  streela,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent  ^ain. 
But  the  Coliaenm  was  lovely,  and  once  there- their  spirits  revived.  The  old 
place  seemed  alive  with  people,  and  the  voices  seemed  to  thrill  more 
mnsioally  in  the  moonlight  than  by  day.  The  party  was  so  pleasant,  that 
Fanny  thought  no  more  of  the  foner&I.  Bed  lighta  and  torches  were 
darting  from  one  crumbling  gallery  to  another ;  people  were  standing  high 
among  the  mins ;  their  figures  npraised  against  the  starlight,  and  calling 
to  their  fnenda  below.  Fanny  had  sat  down  upon  tbe  step  of  the  central 
crow.  Her  white  dress  shimmered  in  the  clear  moonlight ;  she  was  very 
silent  for  a  time,  then  ahe  started  up  and  joined  the  others,  and  talked 
and  chattered  the  londest  of  them  all,  "  What  spirits  the  child  has  I  " 
aaid  Mrs.  de  Travers  to  Lady  Castleaira.  A  pair  of  lovers  wandering 
arm-in-arm  in  the  radiance  tamed  to  look  after  the  lady  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  the  bride  of  the  great  Marebese  Barbi. 

"Ah,  they  have  not  to  wait  and  work  for  years,"  said  the  young  girl 
bhioriy.  . 

"  Parhaps  they  don't  care  about  each  other  aa  we  do,"  said  the  yooug 
man,  laoghing ;  "  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  wait." 

Tbey  were  all  coming  away,  and  bad  taken  a  last  look  at  the  place, 
and  passed  the  sentries,  bnt  the  ca^riagea  delayed,  and  Anne  said  to  her 
siiter,  "  Come  back,"  and  Ftumy  put  her  hand  into  hers  with  a  strange 
gtotleness,  and  followed  her  under  the  black  arches  where  the  sentries 
were  pacing.  The  two  girls  hurried  along,  for  fear  their  companions 
inif^t  be  waiting.  The  great  circle  was  empty  now  of  voices  and  figores 
noring.    It  was  not  the  place  it  bad  been  only  a  moment  before ;  bnt  a 
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hoi;  bQtot  Bhriue,  dleni  ai  last,  deserted,  ioteiiBety  clear.  As  the  osten 
stood  looldng,  still  hand  in  hand,  the  two  lovers,  who  bad  also  lisgered, 
passed  by  witboat  seeiiig  them  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  archway. 
"  Anima  mia  I  "  whispered  the  yonng  man,  as  he  passed.  Anne  eonld  not 
hear  the  girl's  answer,  bnt  she  felt  her  sister's  hand  tremble  in  hers.  It 
seemed  to  grow  oolder  and  colder  aa  she  held  it  still.  That  night  she 
was  awakened  bj  a  sob  from  Fanny's  bed.  Fanny  said  she  hod  been 
dreaming.  Was  it  so  ?  or  had  she  been  awakening  from  a  dream  ? 
However  it  might  be,  in  the  morning  came  a  beantifri]  set  of  tnrqnoisra  for 
Fanny's  adornment,  and  she  protested  she  was  happy. 

Sonday,  Uonday,  Tneeday,  Wednesday  went  by.  The  Karqnis  came 
at  twelve,  and  stayed  all  day  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dinner-honr,  for  which  he  retired.  Thnnday  morning  Anne 
fbnnd  her  sister  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  tears,  ready  dressed  in  one 
of  her  beaotifiil  new  dresses. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  Fanny  eud.  "  Why  did  Anne  come  worrying  her  ? 
She  most  go  away.  The  Marquis  wonld  be  there.  He  wonld  not  like  to 
find  her."  Bnt  as  Anne  tamed  away,  hnrt  and  annoyed,  two  arms  were 
flnng  round  her  neck,  "  How  can  yon  expect  me  never  to  ciy,"  says 
Faimy,  with  a  stamp,  "  leaving  yon  and  my  home  for  that  great  ^oomy 
place  downstairs,  and  that  gloomy  man  ?  " 

"Oh,  Fanny,"  said  Anne,  horrified,  "don't  yoa  love  him?  I — I 
hoped  at  least  yon  loved  him." 

Fanny  seemed  to  grow  more  angry  than  ever.  "  I  love  bim  well 
enongh,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  fresh  bnrst  of  tears ;  "  only  I  no  longer 
am  able  to  do  as  I  like.  What  is  the  good  of  marrying  if  one  can't  do  as 
one  Ukes  ?  " 

Bid  Fanny  expect  to  do  as  she  liked  when  she  married  Barbi? 
Jealoos,  narrow,  exclusive, — a  violent  man,  accustomed  to  rale  and  to 
dominate  over  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  There  is  nothing 
more  cnrions  than  the  dominion  some  persons  now  and  then  establish  over 
others  perhaps  a  hnndred  times  cleverer,  warmer-hearted,  more  tractable, 
wiser  than  themselves.  A  sheer  strength  of  will  seems  sometimes  to 
comit  for  more  in  the  commerce  of  life  than  all  the  grace,  and  accomplish- 
ment, and  study,  and  good  intention  in  the  world.  Barbi  knew  that  there 
were  veiy  few  people  whom  he  conld  not  rnle.  Fanny  had  charmed  him, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  obey  his  wishes.  BArbi 
had  been  attracted  from  the  very  moment  when  he  first  beheld  her.  Was 
it  a  likeness  ?  It  may  have  been  so,  and  that  to  him  Fanny  was  partly 
charming  for  some  one  else's  sake.  Bnt  now  that  she  was  engaged  to 
him,  she  fonnd  that  if  she  had  been  ruled  before  with  rod  of  flax,  it  was 
a  rod  of  iron  now.  She  never  seemed  to  be  alone.  He  was  always  there  ; 
even  when  he  was  away,  he  seemed  to  be  present, — always  expecting  her  to 
bo  ready  to  talk  to  him,  to  listen  to  him,  to  admire  him.  Fanny,  who,  as 
we  know,  was  an  impatient  and  quick-witted  person,  fi>nnd  the  hours 
grow  longer  and  longer,  the  minntes  turning  into  hours ;  there  she  eat  in 
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her  beaatifbl  Bilk  dress,  with  satin  triminiiigs.  There  he  sat  opposite,  with 
hk  Une  ehin,  and  his  etrangel;  frizzled  blaok  hair,  and  his  dark,  stapid 
features :  yes,  Anne  began  to  grow  HeriooBly  tmeasy.  Fanny  still  declared 
■he  was  happy. 

l&a.  de  Travera  was  radiant,  and  bought  anew  porple  satin.  She  some- 
how paid  her  bills,  and  yet  had  money  in  hand.  She  appeared  vith  a 
nodding  feather  in  her  bonnet.  People  called  to  congratulate,  althon^ 
not  in  very  great  nombers.  Lady  Castleairs  came  and  invited  the  Marqnie 
to  her  evenings :  he  seemed  pleased  by  the  attention.  An  old  lady  who 
rented  a  quaint  little  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace  also  called. 
Madame  Riccabocca  was  her  name.  6he  had  watched  them  with  great 
intcreei,  she  sud,  from  her  window.  Then  she  looked  veiy  kind  and 
grave,  and  took  both  the  girl's  hands  and  dghed.  "  Oh,  I  hope  yon  may 
be  happy,"  she  said  :  "  I  hope  so  t  "  Fanny  was  delighted  by  the  con- 
gratnlationB,  and  when  her  old  grandfather  heard  of  the  great  match  she 
was  making,  he  sent  over  from  Tonniiqiiet  Castle  a  handsome  choqne  for 
her  tronssean.  This,  as  Urs.  de  Trovers  remarked,  was  rendered  qnite 
mmeeeasaiy  by  Barbi's  liberality.  She  therefore  kept  it  for  some  fiitnre 
oeearaon.  The  Marquis  made  no  obgeetion.  But  be  looked  very  black  at 
Madame  Riccabocca  when  be  met  her. 

Althoogh  Catholics,  they  had  never  been  very  atrict  in  their  religions 
obeerranceB,  bnt  Fanny  now  took  to  going  to  mass  every  morning,  and 
also,  when  Friday  came,  she  faated  with  a  rigonr  which  greatly  distorbed 
her  mother.  Borbi,  who  was  sitting  by  (he  was  gomg  down  to  his  own 
dinner  half-an-bonr  later),  looked  on,  bat  s^  nothing.  Next  morning, 
however,  when  he  came,  he  brought  his  Frances  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring,  which  he  placed  on  her  finger. 

"  This  has  always  belonged  to  a  KTarchioness  Barbi,"  he  said,  saluting 
^nny's  blushing  cheeks. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  Fanny  should  &Bt  on  Friday.  Saturday,  too, 
■he  abstained,  ahhongh  veal  cutlets  were  her  favDnril«  dish,  and  old 
Olympia's/nf  (afura  was  celebrated.  Barbi  was  again  present  at  their  meal. 
He  had  dined  eariy,  be  said,  and  excused  himself  from  touching  anything, 
Od  Sunday  morning  came  a  handsome  gold  chain,  and  all  aorta  of 
delirious  little  cakes  and  pastdes  from  Spillmon'a.  Fanny  clapped  her 
hands  like  a  ebild.  Anne  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Fanny  often  had 
those  dreams  at  night,  from  which  she  started  up,  sobbing.  Once,  in  the 
daiknesi,  she  cried  out,  "Anne,  Anne,  what  ikall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Do  7  "  cried  Anne,  starting  np  in  bed.  "  Break  off  this  horrid 
luiriage.  Dearest  Fanny,  don't  cry.  Send  him  away,  and  we  will  go 
sod  Mde  ourselves,  and  work,  and  be  happy,  or  miserable.  What  will  it 
natter,  so  long  as  we  ore  together  ?  "  Fanny  sobbed  and  sobbed,  and  did 
iKit  uisffar. 

Li  the  morning,  Anne  come  in  to  breakfast  with  her  heart  in  her 
moolh,  as  people  say.  Fanny  did  not  appear :  her  maid  was  curling  her 
bair  (since  her  engagement  she  hod  always  had  her  breakfast  sent  in  to 
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her).  Hn.  .da  Itttven  waa  lookitig  wiUi  some  oarioBitf  on  a  large  smooth 
packet,  that  looked  aomething  like  a  nice  flat  loaf  from  tke  baker's,  tied 
up  in  brown  paper  and  white  satin  ribbon. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Mrs.  de  Travers.  "  Another  splendid  pre- 
sent, DO  doabt.  Olympia,  take  them  in  to  the  Harebaaa.  Certtunlj, 
Famij  ii  a  Most  FDrtanate  girl,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  yon,  my  Anne, 
may  be  equally  Inci^." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Anne,  "  nothing  wonld  ever  induce  me  to  marry 
a  man  like  the  Marqnia — not  twice  as  many  booses  and  diamonds.  Oh, 
mftnurfift^  do  yon  think  Fanny  ia  happy  ?  " 

"  Happy  I "  cried  Mrs.  de  TrayCia.  "  She  is  the  happiest — most — 
most— most- — " 

Words  failed  Urs.  de  Travers  ;  bnt  she  added,  seTeraly,  "  I  hope, 
Anne,  yon  have  not  been  putting  any  nonsense  into  her  head  ?  " 

"Bear  mamma,"  stud  Anne,  bnrsting  into  teara  and  claspii^  her 
hands,  "  I  Atuxc  she  is  unhappy.  Let  ns  save  her  while  it  is  time.  If 
yon  bad  bnt  heard  the  stories  that  Z  htaui  to  be  true  I  " 

Mrs.  de  Travera  was  so  indignant  that  it  vas  all  she  could  do  not  to 
^ve  her  eldest  daughter  a  shake. 

"  If  ever  I  hear  yon  say  one  word  of  this  ongratefnl,  unnatural  non- 
sense,  I  shall  believe  what  people  say  of  yon,  Anne,  that  yon  are  jealona," 
cried  the  angry  woman.  "  Btoriea,  indeed  I  Who  cares  for  stories  ?  lam 
for  deeds,  not  words,"  says  Mrs.  de  Travers,  wiUi  a^ance  at  her  new  satin. 

"Angelo  told  me  of  a  poor  peasant  maiden  who  drowned  herself," 
faltered  Anne.  "  Madame  Iticcabocea,  down  below,  says  he  deaarted  a  girl 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  and  broke  his  wife's  heart.  .  .  .  Oh,  mamma, 
question  Fanny,  I  entreat  you.  She  is  miserable — I  know  she  is,"  cried 
poor  Anne.  As  she  spoke,  Fanny  entered,  radiant  and  resplsndent,  in 
rippling  strings  of  great  diamonds,  each  worth  a  moderate- sized  house. 

Fanny  looked  anything  bnt  miserable.  She  burst  out  into  shrill 
laughter  when  her  mother,  also  laughing,  sarcastically  told  her  of  Anne's 
absurd  nonsense.  She  said  she  mnst  go  down  and  thank  "  Ottavio" 
that  instant  for  his  splendid  present,  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 
Fanny  knew  the  way,  and  hurrying  along  the  endless  suite,  went  to  the 
door  of  the  yellow  room  and  tapped,  without  receiving  an  answer.  Bnt 
she  heard  some  one  stirring,  and  turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  she 
peeped  in,  and  saw  tite  Marquis,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  bending  over 
the  old  oak  box  in  the  window,  which  hod  once  excited  her  curiosity. 
Boeing  her  there,  he  closed  the  Ud  suddenly,  and  came  to  the  door. 
Fanny  felt  a  little  frightened  when  she  found  herself  &ee  to  face  with 
the  Marquis,  who  come  outside  the  door,  closing  it  behind  him.  He 
looked  agitated,  pale,  trembling.  She  coold  not  think  what  was  the 
matter  with  Mm. 

"  Ton  here,  Fanny  ?  "  he  said,  not  unkindly,  as  be  sometimes  spoke, 
bnt  in  a  hoarse,  abrupt  voice.  "Leave  me,  child,  leave  me.  I  am 
oecnpied — I  have  business." 
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"  I  came  to  Uuuik  yon  for  jonr  splendid  present,"  said  Fanny. 

"Wby  thank  me?"  said  he.  "I  do  not  valne  those  diamonds.  Keep 
them — keep  them — but  le&ie  me  now." 

Se  locked  abont ;  ha  oeoned  ezcit«d,  and  scaroelj  himself. 

"  What  is  0x0  matter  ?  "  said  Fanny,  laying  her  hand  on  bis  arm ; 
"  Bomething  troubles  yon.  l^oU  me  vh^  it  is.  What  were  yon  doii^  f 
Ton  know  I  have  a  right  to  &11  yoor  secrets  now,"  she  addod,  gaily. 

As  she  spoke  the  thought  came  to  her  that,  perhi^,  if  he  would  tell 
her  nuno  of  himself,  she  might  Icme  her  fear  of  him.  "  Yon  tell  me  so 
little,"  said  Faimy. 

"  Tell  you  more  1 "  aud  the  Marqois.  "  Yoa  don't  know  what  yoa 
say.  My  present  from  Uiis  date  belongs  to  yoa.  Do  sot  seek  to  know 
what  is  past.  Seel"  said  he,  pointing  with  some  dignity,  "all  these 
things  are  open  to  yoa.  All  that  is  mine  will  be  yoors,  Miss ;  bat  my 
own  past,"  he  added,  "  and  the  secrets  of  others,  I  warn  yoa  to  leave 
them  andistnibed."  He  had  raised  his  voice.  "  I  am  too  prond  to  ose 
utiGee,  to  conceal :  I  trust  to  yoor  honoor."  The  words  seemed  to  echo 
&om  room  to  room. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  condncted  her  in  silence  to  the  door  of 
her  mother's  s^artment,  and  left  her.  Fanny  afterwards  seemed  to 
remflmber  that  a  bell  had  been  tolling  all  the  time  of  their  talk.  When  he 
joined  tbem  at  the  osoal  hoar,  he  made  no  allasion  to  the  morning ;  bat 
■B  he  took  leave  at  night,  he  took  her  hand  and  held  it  ti^t  and  fierce 
in  his  great  clasp. 

"MisBFonni, "  he  said,  "did  yoa  trnderstand  me  to-day?  Bemember, 
I  aQaw  no  qnestions  concerning  my  private  afliurs."  And  he  strode  away. 
Ko  questions — how  was  that  to  be  7  One  person  and  another  came 
iriQi  scraps  of  gossip ;  hint  after  hint,  almost  wordless,  perhaps,  at 
first,  bat  gathering  shape  as  time  went  on.  He  had  bees  twice  foor  times 
married.  He  had  been  aboat  to  be  married,  and  the  msrriage  had  been 
Ixokea  off  at  the  last  moment.  He  kept  a  death's-head  and  oross-boaes 
in  a  box  by  his  bed.  There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  whidh  seemed  to 
&I1  from  oreiy  oAe,  like  the  arrows  of  an  anknown  enemy. 
Still  Fsjmy  persisted  in  her  resolntion. 

Barttt  had  been  gone  three  days,  and  since  he  had  left  the  girls  and 
their  mother  had  come  hither  and  thither,  exploring  every  corner  of  the 
grtnd  (Ad  place.  They  had  looked  at  the  title-deeds  and  patents  lying  in 
the  great  strong  boxes,  at  the  stores  in  the  old  cupboards.  It  is  the 
custom  in  some  Italian  families,  at  the  death  of  any  one  of  the'members, 
to  etriy  off  all  their  personal  possessions — tapestries,  china,  ralaable 
engrayings — to  store-rooms  nnder  the  roof,  where  they  lie  nnvisited  and 
nndistDrbed  as  years  go  by.  Sarbi  himself  did  not  know  of  the  prizes 
ud  possessions  which  the  three  ladies  discovered  daring  his  absence : 
tarly  Baphael  drawings,  skatches  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  "  Holy  Family" 
V  Comggjo  more  beautifol  than  anything  in  the  palace  below.    All 
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Hieae  thingB  were  wutiog  is  Uie  labfrinthfl  ap  above  for  the  fatmre 
poBBBBgor  wlio  WAS  to  come  and  diaiiiter  them.  Fumy  tried  to  think  of 
china  and  tapestiy  inetead  of  crime  and  hidden  mysteiy,  and  to  be  con- 
tent vith  the  sence  of  all  tttese  magnificent  poaeessionB,  instead  of  the 
confidence  of  an  nndonbling  heart.  And  yet  she  had  rather  have  knom 
the  contents  of  a  certain  old  oaken  box  than  look  throng  all  these  cnp- 
boarda  and  galleries  of  rich  poBswaioni  pnt  together.  But  then  she  had 
got  to  think — she  could  not  have  told  yon  why — that  her  betrothed  had 
hidden  bis  heart  in  that  old  oaken  chest.  One  day — it  was  the  last  before 
Barbi'a  retnm — ^her  mother  had  gone  oat  for  her  daily  drive,  Anne  was  in 
the  garden  snnning  and  sighing, — the  ladies' -maid  was  cioes  and  worn  out 
packing  the  enormoos  boxes — everything  seemed  like  a  dream  and  mireal, 
and  Fanny  felt  dull  and  wandered  into  the  great  rooms  below  to  reassnre 
herself,  I  think,  and  to  realize  that  Fate  had  indeed  brought  her  to  be 
mistress  of  this  great  estate. 

She  wandered  down  the  marble  flight,  and  found  the  great  door  (^  the 
great  throne-room  open  wide,  and  old  Angelo  dusting  as  nsnal.  Angelo 
did  moat  of  Uie  work  of  the  palace,  for,  rich  as  he  was,  the  Harquis  bad 
come  to  Rome  for  a  short  time  only ;  his  home  was  in  Florence,  whither 
he  proposed  to  take  his  bride.  His  dinner  came  in  from  the  pastrycook's, 
his  splendid  saloons  looked  somewhat  dingy  and  neglected,  and  he  lived 
himself  in  the  two  htUe  rooms  at  the  very  end,  of  which  previous  mention 
has  been  made. 

Fanny  was  now  more  at  home  in  the  rooms  below  than  she  had 
been  the  first  day  she  danced  down  them  so  merrily.  To-day  she  no  longer 
danced,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  walked  with  no  little  dignity  with  her 
Genoese  velvet  trailing  half  a  yard  a&ei  her.  As  she  passed  the  great  dsis 
a  foolish  &ncy  took  her  to  jump  np  and  sit  on  the  throne  as  she  had 
seen  the  Marquis  sitting  that  first  day  when  they  met.  Here  was  a  scene  of 
triumph  I  Old  Angelo  looked  np  and  bowed  his  old  head  over  his  duster. 
'■  Fadrona,"  stud  he,  respectfully.  Fanny  laughed,  bat  at  the  same  time 
pictured  to  herself  all  the  elite  of  Boman  society.  Lady  Castleairs  among 
them,  passing  before  her.  There  she  wonld  sit,  and  slightly  bow  her  head. 
How  they  ail  wonld  envy  her  and  wish  that  they  had  been  more  kind.  Then 
she  pictured  the  Marqnis  with  his  diamond  star  sitting  there  beside  her  I 
Why  did  the  thought  of  her  fntnre  husband  now  always  brii^  a  chill  along 
with  it  ?  At  first  it  had  seemed  to  her  so  great  an  honour  to  be  noticed  by 
him  that  a  life's  gratitude  conld  scarcely  repay  It.  And  now  already  she 
began  dimly  to  feel  she  had  made  a  mistake,  that  a  life  is  a  terribly 
large  sum  which  can  only  be  paid  by  instabnents — not  all  at  once,  bnt  day 
li^  day.  Fanny  bad  b^un  to  be  afraid  of  herself.  She  loved  her  ease  did 
ttiis  little  woman,  and  to  do  her  justice  she  had  thought  of  her  mother  and 
dster  as  mnch  as  of  herself.  W^ould  it  beease?  thinks  Fanny,  leaning  back 
among  the  cushions.  Somehow  a  vision  had  haunted  her  of  the  young 
couple  wandering  arm-in-arm  across  the  Colisenm,  their  shadows  passing 
together  over  the  moonlit  pavement,  their  eyes  upturned  in  happy  ecstafff . 
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Wu  it  BO  with  her  ?  Ah,  no,  no  1  It  was  so  cientiment,  no  irresiBtible 
duim  that  h«d  led  her.  Fumy  did  not  dare  ovn  it  to  herself,  she  had 
gcareely  realized  it  hitherto,  Imt  a  bitter  diBappolntmeiit  was  here.  Itwaa 
•U  hard,  and  eold,  and  dreary,  notwithHtandiog  the  diamonda,  the  veWets, 
the  fonr  attendants  promiBed  for  her  use.  Ah  I  wh;  was  thia  so  ?  With  a 
sodden  impulse  she  tore  off  her  beantifol  diamond  ring  and  threw  it  down  ; 
it  did  not  fall  farther  than  the  enshions  at  her  feet,  vhere  it  la;  sparkling. 
Fumy,  with  a  sigh,  and  yet  ashamed  of  her  childishness,  atooped  to 
pick  it  up  once  more,  and  slipped  it  on  her  finger.  At  the  same  time  she 
saw  that  there  was  something  lying  beside  the  ring.  It  was  a  small  bnnoh 
of  krya  on  a  chain  made  of  woriied  steel,  with  a  little  coronet  embossed. 
One  of  the  keys  was  a  qnaist  and  (dd-fiuhioned  looking  specimen.  Its 
handle  was  of  steel,  made  into  the  pattern  of  two  hearts  entwined,  Ko 
doubt  the  keys  belonged  to  the  Marqnis,  and  that  he  had  dropped 
them  there.  These  were  the  keys  abont  which  he  had  been  so  mnch 
distnrbed.  Ah  I  how  different  be  bad  seemed  to  her  that  first  day  from 
DOW !  Why  do  people  change  ?  thonght  Fanny, — Why  do  we  change  our- 
selves, and  grow  fickle,  and  fiuthless,  and  then  distorbed  becaase  we  are 
triTelling  on  with  the  nniTersal  progress  I 

"  Why,  Fanny,  what  are  yoa  doing  ?  "  said  Anne,  coming  in, 
Fanny  jomped  down,  looking  ashamed.    "I  am  doing  foolish  things," 
she  said,  slipping  the  keys  into  her  pocket. 

She  was  still  thongbtfdl :  no  wonder — a  maiden  on  the  ere  of  her 
marriage.  She  walked  on  along  the  rooms ;  her  sister  foUowed :  they 
bad  come  down  the  endless  soite.  Here  was  the  door  of  the  yellow  room 
open  wide,  and  that  of  the  bed-room  beyond.  The  servants  left  in  charge 
had  neglected  to  set  things  in  order,  Italian  servants  take  their  duties 
d«liboately,  and  are  apt  to  pat  them  off  till  the  evening.  Anne  flitted 
■bout.  Fanny  sat  down  by  the  table.  Her  heart  was  beating,  and  her 
cheeks  were  btuning  red,  like  two  smnmer  roses,  Shonld  she  leave  bis 
seoets,  and  have  done  with  them  and  wiih  bin^  ?  Should  she  go  back  and 
finish  ont  the  play  ?  What  was  she  doing  ?  she  kept  asking  herself :  for 
what  was  she  selling  her  youth  ?  She  had  loved  him  a  little,  bat  her  fear 
bad  ovennastered  her  love,  and  now  she  only  trembled  at  his  coming. 
Would  she  take  him  if  be  were  poor  like  herself  ?  Ah  I  no,  no,  thought 
Finny,  wringing  her  hands. 

Anne's  back  was  tamed,  she  was  looking  ont  into  the  ooortyard  &om 
the  open  window. 

A  sadden  impulse  and  determination  to  know  the  worst  came  over  my 
heroine;  like  Catherine  Uorland,  of  well-known  memory,  she  jomped  up, 
tprug  across  the  room,  and  put  the  key  into  the  lock  with  a  trembling 
bind.  "Yes,  I  will  know."  Of  what  use  were  scmplea  when  a  whole 
Hfe'g  peace  was  at  stake  ?  thought  Fanny,  desperately. 

Anne  tamed  with  a  little  exclamation,  as  the  old  cabinet  flew  open. 
What  was  this — ^waa  this  the  mystery  I  The  flrst  thing  that  Fanny  saw 
*is  a  head  without  a  body,  two  wild  and  frightened-lookins  eyes  staring 
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back  at  her,  and  then  twi)  mare,  for  Anne  had  coma  ap,  ami  was  BtaocU&g 
behind ;  and  there  waa  a  looking-glasB  in  the  old  oak  Kd,  vhero  the 
peasant  maiden,  to  whom  it  had  once  belonged,  had  often  smiled  at  herself, 
at  her  own  bright  eyes,  and  coral  necklace :  it  only  reflected  her  pietare 
now  hanging  overhead  I 

Was  this  ^1 1  some  half-dozen  letters,  ont  of  one  of  which  fell  a  loclc 
of  hair,  some  trinkets,  a  coral  necklace,  a  diamond  ring,  wiUi  a  broken 
coronet,  a  conple  of  eases  for  photogntphs :  ondemeath  all  a  peasant  girl's 
dress  neatly  folded,  and  the  bine  hood  of  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of 
Kety. 

Fanny  polled  ont  the  things  one  by  one,  and  opened  one  of  the  photo- 
graph eases.     "  Oh,  Anne,  look  here !  "  she  sud. 

The  case  contained  two  pictures :  one  was  the  face  of  tiie  maiden  in 
the  picture  they  had  so  often  looked  at,  young  and  sweet  and  wistful, 
with  great  gentle  beseeching  eyes.  Lncetta  was  written  beneath  it,  wiUi 
a  date.  The  other  was  a  wild  wan  wistful  woman.  Could  it  be  the 
same  ?     "  Addio  "  was  written  beneath. 

On  the  second  case  was  a  coronet,  and  within  was  a  long  melancholy 
hatchet-face,  with  "  Uorcfaesa  Barbi,  nie  Uan^ascndi "  written  in  Barbi's 
own  handwriting.  Fanny  found  a  third  portrait  in  this  cnrions  receptacle 
of  the  Marquis's  reminiscences.  It  was  her  own :  as  she  had  given  it  to 
him,  in  a  little  oval  frame  ;  beside  it  lay  a  glove  she  had  lost  one  night 
npon  the  staircase,  and  a  long  iron  chain  msted  in  places,  with  spikes. 

Fanny  knelt  absorbed  in  her  investigations.  She  bad  forgotten  that  it 
was  wrong.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  one  thing  she  cared  abont  in  all 
the  world  vas  the  tmlb.  There  lay  the  packet  of  little,  cramped,  yet 
legibly  written  letters,  and  with  trembling  hands  she  began  to  open  them. 
<  "  Oh,  Fanny,  don't,"  Anne  said,  faintly.  But  Anne,  with  all  her 
sweetness,  was  human. 

Fanny  glanced  at  the  letters.  They  seemed  to  be  the  love-letters  of 
some  village-girl.  She  was  expecting  him, — when  was  he  comii^  back  ? 
life  without  him  was  not  worth  living.  All  was  ready  for  their  marriage  ; 
the  parents  had  consented.  Xhen  came  a  wife's  letters.  She  had  seen 
him  go  -with  a  failing  heart ;  she  trembled  that  harm  might  befall  him  : 
bat  he  hod  been  summoned  by  the  learned  doctors  to  claim  his  inherit- 
ance: he  had  been  right  to  go.  The  third  letter,  dated  long  after, 
implored  him  with  many,  many  loving  words,  to  retom.  Where  was  he  ? 
hod  he  forgotten  his  wife,  his  home  9  No ;  for  money  had  come,  preeiona 
gifts,  a  beantifiil  coral  such  as  she  had  longed  for ;  but  she  vanted  no 
gifts,  she  wanted  him — she  was  ill — she  was  anxious  and  foolish ;  she 
sent  him  her  picture,  was  she  not  changed  ?  bat  ever  hia-&ithfiil  longing 
Lncetta. 

Fanny  nervously  turned  on  to  the  last  letter  in  the  packet,  for  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  tramp  of  horses  and  sonnds  in  the  court  below.  Anne 
ran  to  the  window,  and  came  bock  crying  that  it  was  him,  she  knew  it 
was.    Fanny  scarcely  heard  her.    It  was  a  tarrible  letter.    It  called  on 
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Heftveo  to  forgire  him  bis  erims.  What,  being  married  alrsadj,  ha  had 
buelj  deserted  liis  wife,  and  united  himself  to  another  nnhappy  woman, 
iIm  deceived,  also  broken-hearted  I  He  had  been  ashamed  (perhaps  it 
ns  no  wonder  I),  in  his  high  estate,  of  owiiing  to  his  hnmble  home  in 
the  Tillage.  "  The  thonght  of  hia  sin,"  said  Lnoetta,  "was  more  Hum 
ahe  eoold  bear.  She  had  prajed,  ahe  had  suffered  penance.  Ever; 
daj  she  hved  hia  ain  was  the  greater,  she  said.  Bhe  would  live  no  longer. 
She  sent  hin^  a  last,  last,  last  brewell.  She  would  &tii  see  him  once  again, 
ind  Aould  atand  at  the  door  of  his  pakce  when  he  drove  by,  and  then,  she 
nid,  her  life's  dream  would  be  ended.  She  should  die  for  him,  and  she 
Gilt  that  it  wBB  no  crime  to  hide  herself  for  ever  in  the  flowing  river." 

Undflmeath,  in  a  diflerant  band,  was  written  i-—"  Opened  by  me, 
Silulla  di  Uangiascndi — disgraced,  insulted,  and  deceived." 

Fanny  had  not  been  mistaken  when  she  heard  carriage-wheels,  and 
TMces  coming  along  the  rooms. 

"  Listen  I  they  are  coming.    It  U  the  Ufarqnis,"  cried  Anne,  desperate 
■od  running  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  pushing  it. 
Fumy  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind. 

"Go  down  into  the  garden,"  ahe  said,  "through  the  bed-room. 
Quiekt    I  wiU  fallow." 

She  was  qnite  calm.  She  felt  that  the  crisis  had  come.  She  hastily 
threw  back  the  things,  closed  &e  box,  locked  it,  and  stood  there  with 
qntreiing  lips  as  the  door  opened  and  Barbi  came  in.  He  looked  darker 
ud  more  gloomy  than  ever, 

"  What  are  yon  doing  hero  ?  "  be  said,  abmptly.  But  Fanny  did  not 
uuser.    "  What  have  you  there  ?  "  be  asked  again,  advancing. 

Fsnny  answered  nothing,  but  alowly  raised  her  hand  and  gave  him  the 
keys,  without  a  word.  Then  she  gave  a  scream,  for  he  seized  her  little 
vrirt  with  such  a  grip  that  the  blood  came  starting  where  the  diamond-ring 
cut  her  fingers,  and  na  be  took  the.  keys  into  his  hand  be  saw  that  the 
doable  heart  handle  was  stained. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  said,  almost  vrildly.  "  Who  gave  tbem  to  you  ? 
ffho  ore  you  that  yon  piy  into  my  secrets,  and  throw  my  sacred  relics 
under  foot  7  "  And  he  pointed  to  the  peasant's  handkerchief  that  Fanny, 
in  her  haaie,  had  left  npon  the  floor.     He  seemed  half  beside  himself. 

"  You,  too,  shall  die,"  he  said.  "  Skt  did  not  deserve  it,  but  another 
vonum  before  you  burst  open  my  sacred  post,  and  she  died  of  shame  and 
t  broken  heart.  Ab,  Fanni,  Fonni,  I  thought  yon  at  least  would  have 
ob^edme." 

His  eyes  were  so  sbiinge  tHat  Fanny  thought  his  reason  must  he 
■Acted,  but  it  was  not  so — be  was  superstitious  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  perfectly  sane. 

"Your  life  henceforth,"  he  said,  "willbe  embittered  as  mine  is, 
ud  hannted  by  her  memory,  and  saddened  by  penance.  Ah,  Fanni, 
Fasni,  nbai  have  you  dona  ?    Yon  have  nndone  ns  both." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  trembling  very  mnob.   "Youareright.  Icannot 
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nutrry  yoa  now.    I  beg  yonx  pudon.   I  Bhould  not  have  read  your  lettere. 
I  am  an  ungrateful  little  creainre,  foigive  me.     Good-bj." 

"  Good-b;  I "  ahoated  Barbi,  wbo  seemod  half  oat  of  himself — in  a  Mrt 
of  frenzy.  "  Yon  know  my  secrets — ^yon  are  mine  t  Yon  have  promised 
— ^yon  are  mine  I  I  do  not  let  yon  go  I  Do  yon  think  yon  deserve  no 
punishment  for  your  treacheiy  7  " 

He  was  in  a  foiy,  and  stunped  and  looked  bo  wild  and  so  terrible  that 
Fanny,  frightened  oat  of  her  wits,  started  away. 

"  I  do  not  let  yon  go  I  I  do  not  let  yon  ont  of  my  sight  till  we  are 
married  I "  said  Barbi.  striding  after  her ;  bnt,  with  a  sodden  spring,  abe 
ran  into  the  bed-room,  the  door  of  which  Anne  was  holding  open,  and 
the  two  girls  banged  it  in  his  face.  He  seemed  to  them  capable  of 
killing  Fanny  on  the  spot. 

"Anne,  Annel  What  are  we  to  do?  Can  we  get  oat  by  the 
garden  ?  "  said  Fanny,  pointing  to  the  staircase  door. 

"  It  is  locked.  The  lower  door  is  locked,"  sud  Anne,  wringing  ha 
hands.  A  tremendoas  tbnndering  blow  upon  the  door  made  the  two  girls 
start  again.  "  Let  ns  call  for  help,"  said  Fanny.  "  Yes,  yes,  I'm  here," 
she  cried  to  Barbi,  to  qoiet  him,  for  every  minate  she  thonght  the  door 
would  come  down.  "  Go  to  the  staircase-window,  Anne,  and  aee  if  you 
can  get  at  any  help." 

"Let  me  inl  "  siud  Barbi,  with  another  tremendous  blow. 

"  I  beseech  yoa  he  cahn,"  cried  Fanny.  "  I  will  come  if  yon  will  be 
calm.    Yon  frighten  me." 

"  Yon  deserve  it  t  "  shoated  Bluebeard,  fiirionsly. 

"  Anne,  do  you  see  any  one  ?  "  said  Fanny,  nmning  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

"  I  see  a  clond  of  dust.  They  are  beating  carpets  in  the  garden," 
said  Anne,     "But,  oh!  tbey  won't  look  up." 

Again  the  door  shook  on  its  hinges. 

<<  Anne,  I  shall  die,"  said  Fanny,  crying.  "  Do  call  ont— fla«im ! 
he  will  kill  ns." 

"  Hero  aro  two  Brothers  of  the  Piettk,"  cried  Anne,  '*  coming  slowly 
along  the  terrace-walk.  If  I  could  but  make  them  hear  .  .  .  That  bell 
will  drown  my  voice.  Help  t  help  1 "  she  cried.  Then  she  came  mnning 
in,  pale  and  trembling.  "  Tbey  hear  me  I  They  have  got  the  key  of  the 
garden-door,"  she  said. 

At  the  Bonnd  of  the  bell,  Barbi's  blows  had  suddenly  increased. 

"  Let  me  through,  let  me  throngh  I  "  he  cried  violently. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  wide — the  two  members  of  the  oonfratemity 
stood  before  bim. 

"  Come  I "  they  said.    "  Do  you  not  hear  the  summons  ?  " 

Barbi  hastily  pulled  his  bine  mask  over  his  face.  And  while  Anne 
and  her  sister  stood  clinging  to  each  other  in  tears,  Uie  three  walked 
slowly  away. 
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I HEAS  the  eveeping  fitfiil  breeze 

This  early  night  in  June  ; 
I  hear  the  mstling  of  the  trees 

TbAt  had  no  voice  at  noon : 
Cloods  brood,  and  rain  will  soon  come  down 
To  gladden  all  the  panting  town 
With  the  cool  melody  that  beats 
Upon  the  hosy  dusty  streets. 

Bat  in  this  apace  of  narrow  ground 

We  call  a  garden  here — 
Beeanse  less  loadly  falls  the  sonnd 

Of  traffic  on  the  ear, 
Becaase  iXe  faded  grass-plot  ehows 
One  hawthorn  tree,  which  each  May  blows, 
Alfhereon  the  birds  in  early  Spring 
At  Bun-dawn  and  at  son-down  sing — 

I  mnse  alone.    A  rose-tree  twines 

Abont  the  brown  brick  wall. 
Which  strives,  when  Bummei's  glory  shines. 

To  gladden  at  its  festival, 
Yet  lets  upon  the  path  beneath 
Sneh  pale  leaves  drop  as  I  would  wreathe 
Around  a  portrut  that  to  me 
Is  all  my  sonl's  divinity. 

A  bee  in  do  wise  proud  or  grand, 

£nt  strange,  and  sad  and  &ur  ; 
A  maiden  twining  round  her  hand 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 
While  in  her  deep  jHithetic  eyes 
The  light  of  coming  trouble  Uos, 
Ab  on  some  silent  sea  and  warm 
The  shadow  of  a  coming  storm. 
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From  those  still  lips  shall  no  more  flow 

The  tones  th&t,  in  eiceBS 
Of  tremnlooH  love,  tonched  more  on  woe 

Than  quiet  happiness. 
When  mj  anna  strained  her  in  a  grasp 
That  Eonght  her  Teiy  soul  to  cLup, 
When  my  hand  praBsed  that  hand  most  fair 
That  holds  but  now  a  treas  of  hair. 

How  look,  this  breezy  Sommer  night. 

The  places  that  we  knew 
When  all  the  hills  were  flashed  with  light 

And  Julj  seas  were  blue  ? 
Does  the  wind  eddy  through  onr  wood 
Ab  throogh  this  garden  solitnde  ? 
Do  the  same  trees  their  branches  toss 
The  undulating  wind  across  ? 

What  feet  tread  paths  that  now  no  more 

Onr  feet  together  tread  ? 
How  in  the  twilight  looks  the  shore  ? 

Is  still  the  sea  outspread 
Beneath  the  aky,  a  silent  plain 
Of  silver  lights  that  wax  and  wane  ? 
>Vbat  ahips  go  sailing  by  the  strand 
Of  that  fair  consecrated  land  ? 

How  hard  it  is  to  realize 

That  I  no  more  shall  hear 
The  mosic  of  thy  low  replies, 

As  those  deep  eyes  and  clear 
Onee  looked  in  my  faint  eyes  nntil 
I  felt  the  burning  colour  fill 
My  face,  becanse  my  spirit  caught 
In  that  long  gaze  thine  inmost  thought. 

Alas  1  what  voice  shall  now  reply  ? 

Not  thine,  arrested  gale 
That  'neath  the  dark  and  pregnant  sky 

Snbsidest  to  a  wail- 
On  dosfy  city,  silent  plain, ' 
And  on  thy  village  grave  the  rain 
Comes  down,  while  I  to-night  shall  jest 
And  hide  a  secret  in  my  breast. 

PBUJF  BOURKE  MARSTON. 
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There  is  »  strange  class  of  Toucing  "  artiatos  " — smgera,  playeis,  con- 
joion— of  whose  life  and  adventiues  nothing  is  ever  heard,  thongh  they 
ua  cQiiDDS  and  utereating  enough.  These  per&nnerg— Uiej  call  them- 
•elvei  "  professiooak  "  genarally— are  to  be  met  with  abroad  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  where  it  is  not.  I  do  not  epoak 
of  those  bright  particular  start  which,  after  shining  over  Europe,  go  to 
iUmninate  the  Western  HouuBphere.  The  people  of  the  United  Statea 
not  mlj  tempt  oar  greatest  singers,  actors,  and  musicians  to  cross  tbe 
Atlutic,  bat  the;  supply  ns  with  others  eqnallj  good ;  while  in  the  larger 
cittM  of  Sonth  America  operatic  and  dramatic  companies  have  been 
regolarinstitations  for  many  years.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  New  World 
bat  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Old  World,  which  ten  years  ago  was  scarcely 
ever  nsited  by  sach  companies,  but  which  is  now  OTemm  by  performers 
of  emy  description,  from  the  prima  donna  of  European  reputation  down 
to  dog  and  monlEey  tronpes.  Not  very  long  ago,  when  people  had  to  doable 
the  C^«,  they  went,  before  sailing,  through  a  long  round  of  public  amnse- 
menta,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  have  no  such  enjojinentB  again  till 
they  letnmed.  The  necessity  for  undergoing  such  a  pleasurable  penance 
is  no  longer  considerable. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1861  that 
artistss  (we  most  allow  them  that  barbarous  name)  of  any  eminence 
thon^t  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  antipodes  to  display  their  genius  or 
pto&t  by  their  accompUshmenta.  Before  that  event,  a  few  had  made 
tbeir  way  to  California;  but  a  popular  favourite  who  had  been  lucky 
(aioogh  to  make  a  little  fortone  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  did 
not  dream  of  going  to  Botany  Bay  to  spend  it.  When,  however,  nearly 
tltree  years  after  the  Califomian  discovery,  news  reached  St.  Francisco 
that  the  precious  metal  had^also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  back 
rushed  the  thonaauda  of  Australians  to  the  more  genial  clime  they  had 
deserted.  Then  came  a  great  time  for  small  performers,  many  of  whom 
would  never  have  been  performers  at  all  but  for  the  greatness  of  the  time. 
The  di^^rs,  intoxicated  at  suddenly  finding  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  immense  wealth,  sought  refuge  &om  their  owu  madness  in  every 
possible  variety  of  amusement,  recreation,  dissipation.  The  parents  of 
voung  women  who  had  hitherto  followed  the  useful  occupations  of  bonnet- 
making,  all  at  once  discovered  that  their  daughters  had  fine  voices  ;  quiet 
shopmen,  memben  of  serious  famiUes,  suddenly  developed  an  inimitable 
talent  for  comic  singing ;  fifth-rate  opera- singers,  deserters  perhaps  from 
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a  UanritiuB  oi  Bataviaii  tronpe,  were  deligJited,  if  not  always  astooielied, 
to  find  UiemselveB  stars  of  the  first  magnitade.  No  cbai^e  was  made 
for  admisBion  to  the  singing-saloons  at  which  these  people  appeared,  the 
profits  on  the  drink  conaoiued  hj  the  diggers  and  their  friends  being  so 
large  that  the  proprietor  conld  afi'ord  to  pay  his  performers  enormona 
salaries.  And  beddes  what  Uiey  were  paid  by  their  employers,  favoiuiteB 
— and  everybody  bos  his  or  ber  admirers — wonld  frequently  receiro 
valoable  presents  from  the  diners ;  for  in  that  golden  time  nnggets  were 
more  plentiful  than  bouquets.  Bnt  by-and-hy,  really  good  artistes,  snch 
as  Catherine  Hayes,  and  Miska  Hanser,  tbe  Hungarian  violinist,  Tisited 
Australia,  and  made  money ;  and  soon  a  popular  manager  went  to  Europe, 
and  returned  not  only  with  some  good  performers,  bat  with  an  iron 
theatre  for  them  to  appear  in.  From  that  time  Australia  has  been  a 
profitable  field  for  sncb  adventnre ;  and  it  is  principally  from  that  coD' 
tinent,  not  from  Europe,  that  the  East  receives  its  supplies  of  musical, 
dramatic,  and  other  travelling  troupes,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  hardly  a  settled  Eastern  port,  or  a  place  at  which  a  company 
of  British  soldiers  has  been  stationed,  that  has  not  been  entertained  at 
some  time  or  another  by  these  wanderers. 

What  becomes  of  them  at  last  is  an  obscure  question.  Of  those  I  have 
mot  some  have  passed  away  to  other  places,  some  to  another  wotid. 
These  companies  are  often  disoiganized,  and  re-organized.  A  few  succesa- 
fnl  men  and  women  have  retired  on  their  gains  and  their  laurels ;  some, 
not  BO  snccessfiil,  but  more  ambitious,  perhaps,  have  retaraed  to  Europe, 
content  to  stand  and  wait  at  the  great  banquet  of  art,  rather  Ihas  to 
prosper  for  an  hour  in  some  distant  settlement  in  Asia;  while  others, 
finding  how  good  is  buying  and  selling,  have  settled  down  to  shop-keep- 
ing, aactionaering,  or  some  other  nsefiil  occupation.  One  of  their  mast 
striking  characteristics  is,  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
highways  of  the  world,  as  one  would  t^inlc  travellers  «:itk  amueement 
would,  bnt  room  into  all  sorts  of  by-paths,  as  if  they  only  travelled 
/or  amnsement.  They  are  by  no  means  always  content  with  keeping 
to  the  seaboard,  and  stopping  at  the  principal  ports,  bat  roam  bi 
away  in  the  interior,  where  one  would  think  they  would  find  nothing 
more  profitable  than  experience  of  the  inoonTenienceB  of  travel.  I  my- 
self have  met  them  picknicking  on  the  top  of  Pedro-Talla-Oalla ;  drawing 
sweepstakes  in  the  Happy  Valley  at  Hong  Eong ;  dancing  at  the  QQeea'a 
Birthday  ball  in  Adelaide,  and  with  lunatics  at  the  Yarra  Bend  Asylum 
near  Uelhonme ;  taming  horses  a  la  Barey  and  taking  restorative  drams 
afterwards  at  Colombo ;  lecturing  on  electro -biology  to  New  Zealand  gold- 
d^ers  at  Donedin  ;  amusing  his  Siamese  Majesty  with  performing  dogs 
and  monkeys  at  Bangkok ;  playing  violin  variations  on  ■ '  Taza  ba  taza  "  in 
tbe  John  Lawrence  Hall  at  Lahore,  and  Gounod's  "  Meditation  on  Bach's 
First  Prelude  "  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Eurrachee ;  taking  a  constitutionil 
on  the  Bund  at  Shon^ai;  gathering  ferns  on  Mount  Wellington  in 
Tasmania ;  celebrating  the  departure  of  a  lucky  speculator  in  Back  B^ 
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■haiM  in  Bomtay ;  ewmping  oat  in  the  Earroo  at  tbe  Cape ;  ixjin^  their 
VMte  in  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agn ;  drinkiiig  whiBky-pnneh  bjr  a  large  vood 
fire  on  the  batiks  of  the  Indos  by  moonlight ;  smokiiig  in  Camoena' 
guden,  at  Macao ;  bargaining  with  ailk-workers  in  Peshawar,  shawl- 
deakra  in  Loodiana,  and  ivor^-paintera  in  the  Giimdn;^  Cho'K^  at  Delhi ; 
(sjofing  the  doice  far  rtiente  in  the  Bandwich  Islands  ;  dining  with 
Spuish  piieste  at  Manilla,  and  with  Swedenborgians  at  Qnwf  Beinet ; 
ettii^;  mangoateenB  in  Penang,  and  game-pies  at  Tien-tsiii ;  feeding  the 
Mcred  czoeodiles  at  Mnggar  Poor  in  hot  and  sand;  Seinde;  chatting 
vith  the  misaionaries  and  their  wives  at  Foo-ehov-fbo ;  boating  in  the 
ddigbtfdl  harbooT  of  Port  Jackson ;  coiio-htmting  in  Yokohama;  con- 
tan^dating  N^ioleon's  lomb  at  Bt.  Helena  ;  oonjniing  for  the  amasement 
of  the  eotbosiastic  merchaute  of  Batavia ;  dancing  what  is  called  the 
iiher-belt  jig,  with  the  thermometer  at  abont  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at 
Singapore ;  trying  to  preserve  their  vivacity  by  drinking  absinthe  among 
Uk  savages  of  New  Caledonia.  In  sluat,  wherever  I  have  been  east  of 
tfae  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  I  have  met  some  kind  of  professiomlB  either 
iqionniing,  or  en  route,  voyaging  at  sea  in  large  ships  or  small,  or  travel- 
bug  on  land  by  railroad  and  dak  gharree,  on  herseback,  in  tampans,  dandy 
dhoolie,  palankeen,  and  sedan-chair;  In  boggy,  tent-eart,  stage-coach, 
md  omnibas  ;  by  bollock-train  and  male-wa^;on,  and  even  on  the  back  of 
tammiBsariat  elephants. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  theirs  is  a  careless  and  qnite 
fh»Tiiimg  life.  On  the  contrary,  these  roaming  ministerB  of  pleasure  have 
mtiiy  weary  days,  many  profitless  journeys,  many  long  disappointments  ; 
and  there  are  oertain  dangers  in  their  roving  too. 

Sevoal  years  ago,  in  Shsmghai,  I  saw  an  Armenian  coigaror  perform- 
ing his  bi^B  close  to  the  cemeteiy,  in  the  middle  of  the  cholera  season. 
Thai  the  man  yon  met  at  breakfast  was  sometimes  imder  gronnd  b^ore 
dinner.  At  Nagasaki,  abont  the  same  time,  when  the  residents  on  going 
to  bed  were  not  at  all  snre  they  woold  not  be  mordered  before  morning, 
the  only  Earopean  lady  in  the  settlement  was  a  vocalist.  Two  years  ago, 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  two  of  the  brethren,  who  professed  to  have  crossed 
Hvenl  oceans  in  their  deure  to  gratify  a  Cape  aodience,  were  drowned  in 
oooii^  one  of  the  namerons  bridgeless  rivers  in  that  colony ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  daring  the  war  between  the 
Bepoblicana  and  the  Basntoe,  an  English  concert-company  had  a  narrow 
Mcipe  of  being  massacred  by  the  Kaffirs.  At  the  last  rebellion  in 
Bnnnah,  when  the  British  Commissioner  and  the  residents  retired  finm 
Kindelay,  the  only  Englishman  who  remained  with  the  rebels  was  an 
actor.  A  few  years  before,  this  same  man,  having  shot  a  native  whom 
he  hod  discovered  intriguing  with  his  wife,  was  tried  for  his  life  in  Bom- 
bay, and  being  acquitted,  played  "  Claade  Melnotte  "  the  same  evening, 
is  a  honse  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Once  at  Agra,  when  the  cholera  was 
deeiinating  tiie  garrison,  a  bavelling  clroiu  company  was  engaged  by 
tho  commandant  to  assist  in  cheering  the  spirits  of  the  troops ;  and, 
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■eocsdfiigl^,  the  ridan,  uiobatB,  and  eknniB  oontinued  Uieii  dmea  of 
death  as  long  as  a  Bnffi^ent  namber  of  them  BnrriTad  to  ffn  a  totnable 
perfbmutuee.  When,  after  ths  Btomung  of  Kagoaiiita,  the  alliad  fleet 
nndet  Admiial  £np6r  ntomed  to  lokohuoa,  thece  entned  tiie  haAeat  t 
few  honzB  afterwards  a  mnBieal  compaDf,  Thich  had  becu  eao^t  in  the 
J^phoon  on  the  edge  of  which  the  attack  was  made,  and  in  whieh  man; 
veaaeib  went  dovn.  Id  the  height  of  the  laat  ferar  at  the  Mamitiiu,  the 
theatre  at  Port  Lonis  waa  oocnpied  on  alternate  ni^ta  hj  a  Fimdi 
operatio  and  a  dramatie  company,  when  monniing  was  alnuwt  the  on^ 
weaT)  and  when  the  private  boxes  were  engaged  sareral  days  in  adnnoe, 
becanse  from  them  vintors  eonld  Bee  without  being  seen.  In  the  aeeoimte 
fif  the  bnsh-fiieB  in  the  Cape  Colony  last  year,  some  poor  harpers  were  nil 
to  have  been  amongst  the  sofierenu  I  leoall  many  similar  disisten,  utd 
more  than  one  instance  of  death  or  diBappearance  in  far  distant,  half-bulw- 
rons  lands.  Mere  nnhealthiness  of  climate  is  little  considered :  miheiltlij 
climates  generally  pay,  if  yoa  can  lira  in  them.  In  soma  this  is  not  u 
easy  basineaa.  A  French  impreaano  waa  taking  o«t  to  New  OrieasB  la 
open  company,  which  by  special  agreement  was  only  to  inalode  one  tour. 
Foreignen  are  nsoally  bad  sailora,  and  tar  the  £iat  few  days  iH  the 
members  of  the  eonpany  were  sea-aiek,  one  of  the  efieeta  of  which  ni^ad; 
is  that  it  weakens  the  Toioe  so  mnch  that  people  are  frequently  boane  for 
ssTeral  days  after  their  recovery.  Accordingly,  as  soon  aa  the  ungeraeoald 
crawl  on  deck,  they  commenced  to  try  their  Toiees,  and  amongst  them  the 
tenor,  who,  always  anxious  to  occupy  a  distinguished  position,  wait  on 
the  bridge  of  the  steamer  for  the  purpose.  'What  was  his  smpriie  m 
hearing  on  echo  of  his  own  Toica— another  tenor.  Hia  amaEement  buHU 
disgust  when  he  heard  a  third  tenor  running  np  Hie  scale,  a  feorth,  i 
fifth.  He  looked  forward,  and  saw  two  men  eyeing  him  and  eaah  other 
with  intense  hatred;  he  looked  aft,  and  saw  two  more  men  similuly 
occnpied.  The  five  tenors  simultaneously  made  a  rush  beloir  to  the 
manager's  cabin,  and  demanded  vbetiier  he  had  not  expressly  stipnMed 
to  each  of  them  that  he  was  to  be  his  on^  tenor.  "  I  know,  I  hnov," 
replied  the  manager ;  "  and  I  will  keep  my  word.  You  see,  none  cf  yon 
have  been  to  New  Orleans  before,  or  you  would  understand.  >Vhen  « 
airive  there,  the  yellow  iever  is  sure  to  be  raging,  and  as  you  are  tteah 
from  Europe,  two  of  you  will  probably  be  carried  off  before  you  land,  ud 
two  more  during  the  rehearsals.  One  will  probably  snrviye ;  he  vill  be 
my  first  and  only  tenor."  Perii^s  the  most  curious  fate  that  ever  oTei- 
took  a  company  was  that  which  befel  a  small  theatrical  troupe  riwb 
arrived  at  Hong  Eong  from  California  in  the  winter  of  166S,  consistiiig  of 
an  actor,  two  actresses,  and  a  little  female  dancer.  One  of  the  actresM 
died  of  cholera  In  Shanghai ;  the  other  died  in  a  cab  on  her  way  to  Ibe 
hospital  at  Rangoon ;  the  solitary  actor  joined  the  Taeping  rebels  at  Anu^ 
and  had  his  bead  oat  off  by  his  own  party  on  suspioion  of  tneacheiy;  and 
la  petite  Cerito,  as  she  was  called,  waa  placed  in  a  etmvent  at  Hoohnein : 
which  some  people  will  perhaps  consider  the  worst  &te  of  alL 
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OmtideiiBg  an  {hese  riaka,  it  ma;  reasonably  be  aflBomed  tbat  tRtTflOfaig 
h  fli«ee  remote  eonatriei  is  fbimd  vary  profitable.  In  moot  inBtaneea  this 
is  probaUy  the  case.  I  say  probably,  fbr  a  numeger'a  Btatementa  as  to  the 
bonsefle  he  ifl  doing  mnat  always  be  reeeivedwitlicaation.  AneireompRDy 
it  on&lly  well  receiTed ;  the  tickets  are  Bold  at  lugh  priees,  and  in  most 
finugn  aetUements  the  first  night  of  a  company  with  a  good  reputation  is 
1  nKoe  important  event  than  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Opwa  Honse  in 
Lmtdon.  Want  of  sneeesB  is  general^  dae  to  the  presentation  of  enter- 
tumnests  nnsnited  to  partienlar  commnnities.  Inexperienced  managers, 
to  tneretuue  this  difSonlty,  and  with  the  view  of  pleasing  varied  tastes, 
bare  fbrmed  mixed  companies.  I  remember,  for  instance,  once  meeting  a 
"mtniol  and  m^cal  troupe."  The  members  of  the  troupe  were  all 
good  in  their  way;  but  12ie  project  was  a  fiulore,  for  the  eonjnrot 
tihMsted  his  repertoire  long  before  the  mnsidaDS  had  sendbty  dimi- 
mdud  theirs.  Panoramas  and  "  entertwunentE^"  as  they  are  called, 
idiom  pay :  tttw  commnnities  of  Europeans  abroad  ai«  nnmerons  enon^ 
to  yidd  a  eonaiderable  nomber  of  di%rent  andienees.  A  eirens  is  nsgaUy 
t  good  ^eonlation  in  &e  last.  Both  the  ordinaiy  and  travelling  cupensM 
m  heavy,  bnt  a  drcns  is  lai^ly  supported  by  natives,  while  at  otbn 
fflterfaHsmente  the  andienees  consist  exelnsively  of  Eoropeans  and  Eim- 
uns.  Perhaps  the  safest  company  to  toavel  with  is  a  mniioal  eompuqr. 
The  reason  is  obvions — it  appeals  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  and 
in  liraited  commnnities  the  patronage  of  no  class  can  be  dispensed  with. 
To  dramatic  parfonnanees  many  people  oltiect  oa  religions  gnnmds; 
benlM  which,  a  dramatie  company,  to  be  independent  of  amatenr  assist- 
uue,  nmi  consist  of  moro  members  than,  in  oonntries  where  travelling 
is  sesfly,  it  would  be  safe  to  engage  ;  and  if  one  or  two  6t  the  perfOTmen 
are  pusably  good,  the  rest  are  bo  irredeemably  bad  that  they  spoil  every 
pieee  in  which  they  take  pari.  Dramatic  CMnpanies,  again,  in  order  to 
appear  to  advantage,  reqmre  a  theatre,  a  class  of  building  which  mai^ 
piuee  in  the  East  do  not  poasees.  For  general  entertainments  uiy  plaee 
vill  do.  I  have  witnessed  them  abroad  in  theatres,  assembly-rooms, 
eiEhanges,  eonrt-hoases,'  an  executive  cooncil- chamber,  school-rooms, 
eraiventa,  town-halls,  markets,  barracks,  masonic  halls,  libraries,  ofBoeni' 
BMs-rDoms,  coSee-storee,  godowns,  private  houses,  meohanira'  institutes, 
pnbfie  gardens,  dnb-honses,  rest-honses,  and  an  board  ship. 

P^iaps  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  encouragement  usn^y  accorded  to 
moBcal  Mitertainments  in  the  Far  But  that  induces  so  many  clever 
instnunentaUsts  to  try  their  fortnse  single-handed  in  those  remote  eonn- 
tties.  A  Bt^tary  mosieian  may  freqnenUy  be  met  with,  and  doing  well ; 
a  lelitarr  actor  hardly  ever,  and  then  doing  badly.  The  reason  is 
sMoos.  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  withost  tlte  Prince  of  Denmark  would, 
of  coDtse^  be  imperfect,  but  not  more  so  than  HamUt  with  nobody 
bwdes  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  no  king  or  qneen,  no  ghost,  no  conrtien, 
>o  grave-diners.  Sometimes,  in  Europe,  an  enunent  actor  or  actress 
fcntkes  the  stage  tat  tia  platform,  and  when  not  engaged  in  pnUie 
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retdingg,  tUiderUkeB  to  mstroet  cle^ymen,  political  dispatantiB,  and 
UwyeiB  in  aloention.  No  Buch  dignified  retreat  is  open  to  i  diup- 
pointod  actor  in  tho  East,  where  tiie  European  inhabitants  firmly  set 
their  Ckces  against  anything  of  a  high  and  dry  order.  Even  miniiten 
of  reli^on  mnat  not  improve  the  oooaaion  too  often.  A  ball,  ■  good 
oonoert,  or  a  lively  dramatic  performance,  if  yon  like ;  bat  no  iiutrnc- 
tion,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  such  as  eoold  be  imparted  by  some  vu- 
dering  star  "from  the  Theatres  Boyal  Olasgow,  Livaipod,  and  Dniij 
Lane."  The  thing  has  been  tried.  Some  six  years  ago  a  young  EngM 
Tooalist  wished  to  give  a  &rewell  benefit  concert  in  Shanghai,  where  she 
had .  already  given  more  than  a  score  of  ordinary  concerts ;  and  ks  she 
had  at  various  times  obtained  all  the  "  patrcmaga"  which  the  Bettiemant 
afibrded  as  pretexts  for  giving  "one  more  night,"  she  (m  this  oecuian 
secured  Qie  gratoitons  assatance  of  the  only  "  proEBSsional "  then  in  the 
place, — an  actor  who  had  formerly  served  nnder  Mr.  Uaeready,  it 
Covent  Garden.  This  gentleman  promised  to  give,  between  the  two  puts 
of  the  concert,  a  reading  from  the  play  of  Biektluu,  and  as  he  was  veil 
known  in  the  settlement,  his  appearance  on  the  platibrm  was  greeted  irith 
oonsiderabia  applause ;  but  when  the  elocntionist,  at  some  length,  preboed 
his  reading  with  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  France  nnder  Looii  XHL, 
the  whole  andience  gave  way  to  langhter,  and  gradually,  to  a  man,  retired 
for  refreshment.  A  similar  incident  occurred  at  Hong  Eong,  where  a 
lecturer  announced  a  magic-lantern  entertainment  in  the  mat  theatre  then. 
He  never  got  beyond  his  opening  sentence,  which  was  as  fi)llowB :  "  Ltdies 
and  gentlemen, — ^The  world  is  divided  into  four  quarters— Enrope,  Ami, 
Africa,  and  America."  The  novelty  and  Euddennaas  of  this  intelligence 
had  such  a  peculiar  efiect  upon  the  audience,  that  a  tremendous  nw  of 
laughter  was  followed  by  a  unanimous  rush  to  the  doors. 

In  Great  Britain  and  America,  hundreds  of  people  get  a  living  bj 
giving  elocutionary  entertainments,  delivering  literary  and  scientifio  lec- 
tures, exhibiting' dissolving  views,  &e. ;  in  the  East  the  eompositioii  of 
sociefy  forbids  socceas  in  any  such  undertaking.  In  the  first  plae^i 
almost  everybody  is  educated ;  and  in  the  next  place,  people  feel  Utile 
inclination  to  be  serious  about  anything  except  dollars. 

The  musician  is  more  fortunate  there.  Twenty  years  ago,  some 
"  pupil  of  the  immortal  Pagauini "  hod  only  to  start  off  for  India  with  hie 
fiddle,  and  after  TnftHpg  bimwelf  known,  his  only  difficully  vras  in  deeiding 
whose  hospitality  he  shonld  accept.  Concerts  wonld  be  organiied,  of 
which  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a  station  who  did  anything  kt 
all  in  a  musical  way,  wonld  assist  ;  there  would  be  no  expenses  for 
him  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  receipts,  often  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
rupees,  wonld  go  to  the  enterprising  artist  whose  visit  had  been  the  meuu 
of  enlivening,  for  two  or  three  evenings,  the  dreary  monotony  of  a 
Hofnssil  station.  But  times  change.  A  rulway  connects  the  new  and 
ancient  capitals  of  India ;  English  society  has  ceased  to  be  an  exoluii'Fe 
corporation ;  iuterlopov  abound ;  and  officers'  and  civilians'  wives  M 
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longer  eare  to  aeeompBny  a  roriiig  fiddler  or  display  their  vocal  talent 
before  a  mixed  andiencfl.  Even  now,  bovever,  eolitaiy  mnBiciaiiB  do 
manage  to  make  the  tonr  of  India.  Not  long  since  I  met  an  oboe- 
pkj«  at  Peehawnr,  nearly  1,600  miles  from  Calcutta. 

In  Giina  I  eame  aeroas  another  wanderer  who  conld  not  even  play  the 
ebos  or  any  other  inBtmment ;  hia  entire  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a 
tcatu'bsBfl  voice,  great  assnranee,  gjid  a  variety  of  expedients  for 
iDdoeiiig  a  first  belief  that  he  had  a  good  voice,  sach  as  testing  the 
uoDstic  properties  of  a  room  by  bellowing  in  the  four  comers  of  it,  ang- 
getSng  the  erection  of  a  sonnding- board,  &c.  Bat  he  never  conld  per- 
made  people  to  go  and  hear  him  a  second  time.  This  was  a  serions 
obstacle  to  his  success.  To  overcome  it,  the  eccentric  basso,  at  every 
place  he  visited,  announced  a  series  of  four  ctmcerts,  the  tickets  for  the 
Hiies  being  at  a  considerably  rednced  price.  Bj]  this  i^an  he  generally 
obtained  a  handsome  enm  at  fltorting ;  bot  this  was  not  the  only  gratify- 
ing resolt ;  he  never  had  to  exert  himself  twice  for  the  money.  Two  or 
three  toongera  wonld  drop  in  on  the  aeoond  night,  to  whom  the  nnfbr- 
tnnate  vocalist  wonld  grocefiilly  advance,  and  after  dilating  npon  the 
absenee  of  musical  taste  amongst  the  English  generally,  wonld  conclude 
b;  mggesting  that  his  audience  of  three  had  better  come  and  have  a  cigar. 
To  the  third  concert  nobody  at  all  went,  not  even  the  basso  himself. 

Adventurers,  however,  like  these  are  happily  the  exception.  Artists 
who  have  been  extolled  in  the  feniUetons  of  the  Fans  press,  and  who 
have  been  listened  to  with  breathless  attention  in  German  and  Bussian 
ulons,  occasionally  go  on  oriental  tours.  Sometimes  it  is  a  violinist,  or 
pianist,  or  violoncellist  alone ;  sometimea  two  instrumentalists  in  company. 
Bnl  u  a  mle,  these,  no  matter  how  accomplished  they  may  be,  seldom 
make  money.  To  give  a  concert  they  mast  obtain  .amatenr  assistanoe, 
Thid,  however,  is  not  generally  a  difBcnIt  matter,  for  they  nsnally  take 
out  with  them  nnmeroas  letters  of  introduction.  These  secure  for  them 
the  acquaintance  of  Uie  best  known  amatenrs ;  and  they  are  invited  to 
more  evening-parties,  "with  a  little  music,"  than  is  agreeable  or  profit- 
able. Besides,  in  this  way  a  month  may  pass  before  they  have  their  eon- 
terti,  during  which  time  they  nm  np  a  considerable  hotel  bill.  More- 
DTer,  abili^  and  repntation  do  not  alone  snffice  to  eqoip  such  adventurers 
mtheEost.  They  most  possess  other  recommendations — recommendations 
■hieh  they  may  once  have  hod,  but  which,  through  no  bnlt  of  their  own, 
they  may  possess  no  longer.  One  of  these  indispensable  requisites  is 
yooth.  On  the  stage  of  large  European  theatres  a  woman  of  sixty  can  oAen 
make  herself  look  like  a  woman  of  thirty,  and  off  the  stage  few  people  ever 
•ee  her  at  all;  but  in  Eastern  assembly-rooms  the  orchestra  and  the 
■adhoiy  are  frequently  so  dose  together  that  the  visitors  con  shake  hands 
"ilh  the  perfimners,  and  yon  are  conlinnally  meeting  the  latter  at  their 
betel  or  in  society.  But  if  old  or  even  middle-aged  ladies  are  not  welcomed 
tnthsaiastieally,  young  ladies  ore  received  with  open  arms.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  tzoape  of  Ethiopian  minstrels,  who  eiqoyed  a  special  advantage 
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of  MiotiiCT  kind,  I  iwnt  Imev  a  eompanj  to  nuke  mtmey  in  Qw  &Ht 
Uut  did  cot  inelnde  one  or  two  yonng  female  perfonnen.  And  Qui  u 
not  BstoniBhing.  Even  in  Bnrope  men  often  go  mad  about  a  &T(nirit« 
aefawfl  or  vooaliBt — in  Enrope,  where  the  lez  pF6d(»ninatefl.  What,  thm, 
mnot  be  the  ra^^e  abont  snoh  a  bToorite  in  a  oonuniuiitf  where  ladieB  ibnn 
aif^t  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population,  yAdtsk  is  sometimeB  4}ie  propoitim 
in  new  Eastem  settlenients.  The  society  in  Shanghai,  in  its  first  and  moct 
proeperoDS  days,  did  not  iuolnde  a  dozen  ladies ;  and  the  oonsequenu  vu 
that  female  performers  who  then  visited  the  place,  whether  singers,  ackeaies, 
or  eqaeatrians,  were  burdened  with  eostly  presenta,  made  the  hernnei  o( 
pienica  and  sappers,  and  on  a  benefit  night  have  been  known  to  reMire  u 
mooh  as  1,G00  doUars.  A  oircns -proprietor  might  se  well  appear  withmt 
hones  in  his  tronpe  as  withont  women-riderB, 

The  diffienlty,  however,  with  respeat  to  ladies  is  not  so  much  in  tb« 
mpiging  as  in  the  keeinng  of  them.  A  numager  may  start  cHt  a  tour  with 
a  pertBct  company ;  but  at  the  first  place  he  visits  his  prineipallemale  pv- 
f«mw  nuuries,  and  min  Stares  him'  in  tiie  &ce.  To  avoid  soeh  a  mta- 
strophe,  managers  try  to  engage  married  conples,  although  the  ladj  generally 
ooDtinaes  to  appear  as  Miss,  or  Mademoiselle :  she  is  thought  to  "  dn* " 
better  as  a  single  person.  Bat  the  manager  ie  then  liable  to  an  ineniTeiii- 
enee  of  an  oj^Ktaite  charaetw :  instead  of  soffering  from  a  diminntion  in  hia 
fixoes,  bis  bnsineBS  is  bronght  to  a  standstill  in  conaeqneDoa  of  sn  inaresse. 
The  "emen  indispoaitiMi "  of  a  fismale  perfwmer  ia  frequently  a  nuuh 
more  sarions  affliction  for  the  u^brtonate  manager  than  for  the  Mj 
keradt 

Ladies,  too,  are,  of  eonfte,  maeh  more  liable  to  be  plaeed  hon  it 
comhtu  by  elimatle  influenees  than  maa,  althoogh  the  efiiMitB  of  elinale  in 
some  eottntries  even  extend  to  inanimate  objects.  Oeylon,  for  instanoe,  is 
a  fety  bad  climate  for  muaieal  isstmments.  On  entering  a  boose  in  Oat 
lovdy  island,  it  is  a  eommon  thing  to  see  a  piano  standing  in  saaeen  (A 
water,  IHiia  is  to  prevent  the  white  ants  from  getting  into  the  inslnimaDL 
Bat  a  still  greater  annoyance — at  least,  so  far  as  the  performer  it  e(m- 
eemed — is  produced  by  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  climate,  which 
canaes  some  of  the  keys  tb  remain  down  when  touched,  so  Uiat  they  ^vs 
noaoond.  To  prevent  an  aceident  of  this  sort,  the  "  action"  oftheioHKi 
is  sometimes  taken  oat  and  placed  in  the  son  for  a  diort  time,  when  Uwn 
is  to  be  a  concert  or  a  mnsical  par^  ;  bnt  notwithstanding  this  precaation, 
some  of  the  keys  may  stick  in  the  evening,  and  the  effect  of  a  brilUiat 
solo  played  nnder  these  circnmstances  is  exceedingly  comical.  The  eon- 
seqaeDces  of  extreme  homtdi^  of  climate  are,  however,  still  more  leiioQi 
ta  regards  stringed  instrnments,  which  literally  fall  to  pieces  in  Ceyloc, 
the  eommon  f^ne  of  Europe  losing  all  its  tenacitf  in  those  Istitades. 
Many  a  coneert  has  bad  to  be  postponed  from  this  cause,  for,  of  ooune, 
an  eminent  violinist  would  laugh  at  the  so^eetion  that  be  shonld  peifom 
on  any  inBtmmont  bnt  his  own,  which  has  always  cost  a  very  Isige  son 
of  money,  and  to  which  some  lomantio  history  is  usoally  attached.    Si 
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nolin  la  MMvdingI;  put  togethar  Bgain,  and  as  there  are  no  eompetent 
mosiad  instrnment  nufcers  in  those  eonnbiea,  it  ia  often  irrepanblj 
itooMged  in  the  process.  To  ssts  himself  from  this  misfortune,  a  fiddler 
(■  a  long  tour  will  sometinies  send  his  instnimeat  to  Europe  to  be  pnt  in 
Dfdn,  and,  in  the  nteantime,  pUj  on  any  fiddle  ptoeimble.  To  obtain 
the  use  of  a  Tcally  good  sobstitiite  ia  generally  impossible.  It  is  just  aa 
difficult  to  Teplaee  an  artiate  in  theee  distant  eonntries ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  iaet  not  seldom  renders  "  professionals,"  especially  ladies, 
itill  mora  arrogaiit  and  impraetieabla  than  they  are  at  home. 

But,  in  troth,  the  life  of  a  roving  Eoanagsr  ia  a  saeeession  of  diffienlties 
nd  anxieties.  The  wont  disaster  of  all  that  ean  happen  to  him  is  to 
UBK  in  a  place  when  the  field  ia  already  folly  oeaapied.  But  even  if 
he  is  fortnnate  enough  to  find  a  dear  field,  he  may  hare  a  great  deal  to 
do  before  he  can  commenee  operations.  Instead  of  finding  a  theatre,  he 
may  obtain  nothing  more  than  a  shed,  without  fittinga  of  any  kind.  In 
SDch  a  ease,  his  beet  Goarsa  is  to  bny  or  hire  everything  he  wants,  by  no 
meana  to  borrow :  if  he  onoe  eommenees  the  latter  course,  it  may  pron 
nry  eestly,  as  the  fbllawing  story  ahowB. 

A  manager  was  once  tnvdling  in  Tasmania  with  a  "  combined  elo- 
adionaiy  and  nutsieal  entertainment " — a  iilii^)ing  light  of  tlie  oompany 
king  a  Seoteh  actress.  Prior  to  leaving  Hobart  Town,  the  company 
bad  been  adnaed  that  the  ooaeh  to  Lanneeston  would  stop  at  a  plaea 
taUid  Wheatlands ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wheatlanda  were  said  to  bs 
Toy  siee  people,  who  would  probably  attend  tn  mMU  if  the  company 
Toold  only  stop  there  a  night.  Notice  waa  aceordinf^y  aant  that  the 
euuipasLj  wonld  give  an  entertainment  there,  and  on  the  day  i^pointad  they 
•b^iiad  at  Whaatlands  and  divided  thamselvea  between  the  two  hotels  of 
fba  place.  Where  tiieie  are  two  hotels  eompanies  nsually  separate  ia 
this  way,  in  oxdsr  not  to  make  aa  enemy  of  either  of  the  hotel  pro- 
pdatora.  Dinner  was  ordered,  and  the  manager  went  to  look  at  the 
ctnrt-honse,  where  the  concert  was  to  be  given,  and  which  he  found 
voold  contain  no  more  than  abont  eighty  pec^le.  Having  introdnced 
kiaaelf  to  the  eleA  ol  the  peaoe,  that  gentleman  expresBed  the  pleaanra 
vitb  which  the  justices  htA  granted  the  use  of  the  conrt-honse  to  so  eele- 
knted  a  company;  and,  as  for  himself,  he  wonld  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
■Bytbing  in  his  power  to  aaaist  them,  nor  wonld  he  even  accept  a  ticket 
i*  hisitronble.  "I  couldn't  think  of  each  a  thing,"  be  said;  "bat  if 
IDonU  excuse  my  making  the  Bnggestion,  I  think  it  wonld  be  as  wdl 
petb^is  to  send  a  family  ticket  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  each  of 
fa  jiuticea  living  in  the  town — there  are  only  three  of  them  here,  tba 
mt  an  on  their  &rms.  Bat  as  for  myself,  the  oonrt-honse  is  so  small, 
that  I  wonld  not,  for  the  world,  take  np  any  room.  I,  with  my  wife  and 
&Biily,  will  sit  in  my  office.  We  ean  hear  just  as  well  there,  and  as  fbr 
•King  the  performers,  why  I  have  had  that  pleasore  already."  Now  it 
happened  that  Uie  clerk's  office  had  already  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
nangei  aa  the  dressing  or  retiring  room  for  the  ladies  of  his  company. 
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There  tu  noQung  for  it,  therefore,  bat  (with  muiy  apoIogieB  for  tnnuog 
him  out  of  hie  awn  office)  to  present  a  fiunil;  ticket  to  the  clerk,  u  mil 
as  to  the  magiatTate  and  the  three  resident  justices.  Not  in  the  mother- 
connti;  perhaps  five  is  about  the  average  nnmbw  of  a  &mij,  bnt  in 
Tasmania  eight  is  nearer  the  aTerage.  At  this  nte  here  were  htij 
people  to  be  provided  for,  half  the  andienee  in  &ct,  and  this  was  relying 
upon  the  honour  of  the  magistracy  that  they  would  not  intiodiue  aay 
friends  of  their  families.  However,  there  was  no  nse  in  *hinfcing  about  it, 
and  the  manager  proceeded  to  obtain  a  piano.  He  had  not  &r  to  go. 
The  lady  next  door  had  what  she  waa  pleased  to  call  a  piano.  It  was  too 
old  and  dilapidated  to  make  even  a  servioeahle  table ;  but  the  maiaga 
declared  it  wonld  do  admirably  (it  was  now  getting  late).  Its  owner  rop- 
posed  there  woold  be  no  objection  to  make  tbe  acknowledgment  she  luotllv 
received  when  she  lent  hei  piano.    What  was  that  ?    A  family  ticket. 

Certainly  not.    And  thenomber  of  Madame'e  family  might  be i 

Eight;  bnt  jnst  then  she  had  a  friend  from  the  eonntiy  staying  vitb 
her,  whom  of  course  she  conld  not  leave  at  home,  so  we  would  say  nine. 
40  +  9  =  49.  Flaoes  were  being  taken  rapidly.  It  was  neceasuy  it 
once  to  provide  seats,  for  beyond  a  bench  at  the  barristers'  table,  and 
two  in  the  jury-box,  which  were  fixtures,  there  was  not  a  seat  in  the 
place.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  difficnlt;  in 
borrowing  a  supply  from  the  boys'  and  the  girla'  school  in  the  village.  It 
was  eqilained  to  the  manager,  that  to  prevent  jealousy  it  wonld  be  better 
to  borrow  a  few  from  each.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  fomid  baib 
the  master  and  the  mistress  very  agreeable  people.  They  willingly  lent 
their  benches,  and  lefosed  to  accept  a  complimentary  ticket  for  the  con- 
cert, merely  stipulating  that  twelve  of  their  senior  seholars  sbould  be 
allowed  to  go.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  boys,  ior  they  euried 
the  girls'  forms,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  the  conrt-honse;  and,  after 
^ving  tickets  to  the  boys,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refiiee  the  ffiis. 
49  +  12  -J-  12  =  78. 

The  manager  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  conrt-honse,  caleolitiiig 
what  wonld  probably  be  the  profits  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  wken 
he  was  accosted  by  a  stout  gentleman  in  black,  whom  he  rightly  goeaeed 
to  be  a  Weeleyan  minister,  and  who,  understanding  that  a  member  of  the 
company  was  an  admirable  harmoninm  [dayer,  expressed  his  sorprise  al 
not  seeing  any  harmonium  in  the  court-honse.  The  nunister  add^  that 
he  and  all  his  fiunily  had  intended  to  come  to  the  concert  on  pnipow  to 

hear  the  harmoninm  well  played,  whereas,  if  there  was  no  harmoninm 

The  manager  expressed  his  regret,  adding  that  he  did  not  know  there  wu 
an  harmoninm  in  the  place.  "  I  have  one,"  said  tiie  minister,  "  and  1 
shall  not  only  have  moob  pleasure  in  lending  it  to  you,  bnt  I  will  send 
some  men  over  with  it.  You  can  let  me  have  tickets  for  my  bmily,  and 
I  will  arrauge  with  you  afl«r  the  concert."  The  experienced  manager 
had  a  shrewd  idea  what  that  arrangement  would  come  to,  and,  knowing 
that  Wesleyan  ministers'  families  are  usnaUy  above  the  average,  he  wU. 
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not  snqmBed  when,  in  uiBwar  to  an  inquiry  on  that  head,  tha  mimster 
replied  that  luB  batily  eonfisted  of  ten.  It  would  have  been  impolite 
to  refbse  the  miuiBtw's  handsome  ofiiBr,  and  bo  the  harmoDiom  was 
exehmged  for  a  famil;  ticket  for  ten.  78  +  10  =  83.  The  bee  of  the 
DUiuger  now  nnderwent  a  andden  and  agreeable  change.  Ha  calculated 
no  longer.  A  fbll  house  was  certain,  and  there  wonld  be  no  necessity  to 
d^jigs  money-taken.  He  had  nearly  forgotten  one  thing — lights ;  bat  he 
ns  spared  all  anxiefy  on  that  point  by  the  chief  constable  oomii^  to 
usnre  him  that  the  constablsB  would  obtaili  enough  candles  and  candle- 
■ticks  if  he  would  just  let  them  pass  into  the  concert  >ith  their  wives. 
The  manager  replied  that,  not  only  might  the  entire  police-force  come, 
kit  that,  if  the  snperintendent  would  only  gire  permission,  the  convicts 
mi^t  come  too.  Advantage  was  not  taken  of  this  liberal  offer  ;  bqt  the 
hoQEe  was  crowded  with  a  delighted  aadienee,  and  next  day  the  performers 
nre  pressed  on  all  mdes  to  repeat  their  charming  entertainment.  They 
nid  th^  would  certainly  do  so — whenever  they  happened  to  pass  that 
»j  again. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  an  audience  consists  entirely  of  Hie 
loHen  of  complimentary  tickets  ;  but  many  have  often  to  be  distributed 
u  an  icknowledgment  for  the  loan  of  a  piano,  of  seats,  and  other  less 
Decenary  apparatos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  hire  a  sufficient  number  of 
chsii«  for  a  pablio  entertainment  in  the  Uofbssil,  but  there,  on  the  other 
hsad,  it  is  not  necessary  to  borrow :  in  India  everybody  sends  his  own 
diiir.  On  the  day  of  performance,  it  is  castomary  to  see  native  servants 
and  tod&es  walking  about  the  station  with  churs  on  their  heads ;  and  from 
the  lai^  or  smaller  number  of  these  appearances  visible  for  two  or  three 
boon  before  the  time  of  commencement,  the  company  know  whether  to 
opaet  a  foil  house  or  not.  In  the  same  way  the  public's  opinion  of  the 
nriertainment  may  be  learned  by  going  down  to  the  theatre  about  nine 
o'clock  next  morning.  If  the  audience  was  pleased,  nearly  all  the  chairs 
Dili  still  be  there  :  their  owners  intend  to  come  to  the  next  performance. 
If  many  have  been  sent  for,  then  the  company  had  better  think  of 
Skaring  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  no  amusements  are  tolerated  in  the  East 
at  an  indecent  or  immoral  nature.  In  Australia,  Catherine  Hayes  made 
a  fortone ;  Lola  Montes  was  a  dead  failure.  In  Calcutta,  not  bug  since, 
s  German  danteiue  made  her  dibut  and  her  brewell  appearance  in  tlie 
Town  Hall  on  the  same  evening :  the  authorities  prohibited  a  second 
■^eannce,  and  yet  she  wore  an  amount  of  clothing  which  on  the  stage 
It  home  at  this  period  would  be  considered  abundant.  In  Bombay,  some 
people  dedined  to  subseribe  to  the  Italian  opera,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
iiqiroper  for  a  woman  to  appear,  for  instance,  as  "  Mafleo  "  in  Lucrezia — 
a  lingnlar  objection,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  to  be  taken  in  an 
Indian  city,  where  the  natives  frequently  go  about  nearly  naked. 


b.  Lioogic 


CHAPTBE  IV. 

In  thk  Gaeden  at  DnsK. 

HEH  Atlee  qoiUed  WalfMde'B  room, 
he  was  &r  too  full  of  doubt  and 
Bperalation  to  vlsh  to  jdn  tiu  am- 
puiy  in  the  dnwiog-room.  He  had 
need  of  time  to  colleot  hie  thon^^te, 
too,  kod  arrange  bifl  pUne.  This 
sndden  departore  of  his  vonU,  be 
well  knew,  displease  Keanuj.  It 
would  savoni  of  a  degree  of  imp«r- 
tinence,  in  treating  their  hos]ataUt7 
BO  canlierlr,  that  Dak  was  ««1hii 
to  resent,  and  not  less  certain  to 
attribnte  to  a  toft-hnntiiig  malmeM 
on  Atloe's  part  of  which  he  had  fre- 
quently dedared  he  detected  affn 
in  Joe's  character. 

"  Be  it  BO.  I'll  only  say,  jon'H 
not  see  meenltirate  'Hwells'  Ibrlba 
pleasore  of  their  sooiafy,  or  eren 
the  oharms  of  their  cookery.  If  I  torn  them  to  no  better  ues  Iban 
diq»lay,  Master  Dick,  yon  may  Bneer  freely  at  me.  I  have  l<uig  wanted 
to  make  aeqnuntaoce  with  one  of  these  fellows,  and  lock  has  now  ffien 
me  the  chance.  Ijet  ns  see  if  I  know  how  to  profit  by  it."  And  tbu 
mntteriug  to  himself,  he  took  his  way  to  the  farm-yard,  to  find  a  messeii^r 
to  despatch  to  KUgobbin  for  poBt-baraes. 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  a  half-crown  in  the  world  tbtt 
P^nfolly  imfomsed  itself  on  a  negotiation  which,  to  be  prompt,  ehoiild  be 
prepaid,  and  which  be  was  endeaTouring  to  explain  to  two  or  three  Teiy 
idle  bnt  very  incrednloos  listeners — not  one  of  whom  could  be  indnoed  to 
accept  a  ten  miles'  tramp  of  a  drizzling  night  witboat  the  pron4>ting  of 
a  tip  in  advance. 

"  It's  every  step  of  eight  miles,"  cried  one. 

"  No  ;  but  it's  ten,"  aasarerated  another  with  enei^,  "  by  layson 
that  yon  mnat  go  by  the  road.  There's  nobody  would  ventnre  aoiose  the 
bog  in  the  dark." 

"  Wid  fiye  shillings  in  my  hand " 
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"And  fire  more  when  ye  come  back,"  contisaed  another)  who  wu 
iMiified  at  the  low  estimate  bo  rashly  adTontared. 

"  If  one  had  eran  a  Bhilling  or  two,  to  pay  for  a  drink  when  he  got  in 
lo  Eilb^gan  wet  through  and  flhivering " 

The  speaker  was  not  pennitted  to  finish  his  igDomimonsly  low 
piopaeal,  and  a  low  growl  of  disapprobation  smothered  his  words. 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Joe,  angrily,  "  that  there's  not  a  man 
hue  will  step  over  to  the  town,  to  order  a  ehaiae  and  poot-horaea  ?  " 

"  And  if  yer  honor  will  pat  hie  band  in  his  pocket,  and  tempt  as  with 
1  »\>^  of  crown-pieces,  there's  no  saying  what  we  wotddn't  do,"  said  a 
tittle  bandy  old  fallow,  who  was  washing  hia  &eo  at  a  pnmp. 

"And  are  orown-pieces  so  plentiM  with  yon  down  hers  that  yon  can 
tun  them  bo  easily?"  said  AUee,  with  a  sneer.' 

"  Be  my  sowle,  yer  honor,  it's  thinkin'  Ihat  they're  not  bo  asy  to  oome 
it,  makes  ns  a  bit  lazy  this  evening  1 "  said  a  ragged  fellow,  witii  a  grin, 
which  ma  qnickly  ibllowed  by  a  hearfy  langh  from  those  aronnd  him. 

Something  that  sonnded  like  a  titter  aboT»kis  head  made  Atlee  look 
up,  ud  thtfe,  exactly  over  where  he  stood,  was  Nina,  leaning  over  a 
little  fltone  balcoi^  in  fhmt  of  a  window,  an  anmsed  witness  of  the  soene 
beneath. 

"I  have  two  words  for  yoniwlf,"  cried  he  to  her  in  Italian.  "  Will 
joacome  down  to  the  gaidec  for  one  moment  ?" 

"Cannot  the  two  words  be  Baid  in  the  dtawing-room ? "  asked  she, 
balf-aaiufly,  in  the  same  language,  <  ■ 

"No;  they  Mmtot  be  said  in  the  drawing-rDom,"  continued  he, 
Etenly. 

"It's  dropping  rain.    I  sboold  get  wet." 

"  jDkke  an  ombrella  then,  bat  come.  Mind  me,  Bignora  Nina,  I  am 
tbe  bearer  of  a  message  for  yon." 

Tbere  was  something  ahnost  disdwnfal  in  tha  iosB  of  her  bead  as  she 
keud  these  words,  and  she  hastily  retired  from  the  balcony  and^  entered 
Ibe  room. 

Atlee  watched  her,  by  no  means  certain  what  her  geatore  might 
poifand.  Waa  ahe  indignant  with  him  for  tha  liberty  he  had  taken  7  or 
*■■  ihe  abont  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  meet  him  ?  He  knew  too 
littla  of  hn  to  determine  which  was  the  more  likely ;  and  he  conld  not 
Up  feeling  that,  had  he  even  known  her  longer,  his  donbt  might  have 
been  jnst  as  great.  Her  mind,  thonght  he,  is  perhaps  like  my  own ;  it 
ba  many  tomings,  and  she's  never  very  certain  which  one  of  them  she  will 
mow.  Branehow,  this  impnted  wilfnlnesB  gave  her,  to  his  eyes,  a  charm 
ttweely  second  to  that  of  her  exceeding  beanty.  And  what  bean^  it  waa  I 
^le  very  perfection  of  symmetry  in  every  featnie  when  at  rest,  while  the 
nned  expreBsians  of  her  face  as  she  spoke,  or  smiled,  or  listened,  imparted 
n  which  only  needed  tJie  charm  of  her  low  liquid  voice  to  be 


Bow  she  valgarizes  thai  pretty  girl,  her  ooosin,  by  mere  eontiast  t 
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What  snbtle  essence  is  it,  apart  from  hair,  and  eyes,  and  akin,  that 
spreads  an  Btmosphere  of  conqneat  over  these  natorea,  and  how  ie  it  iliat 
men  have  do  aseendanciea  of  this  sort — nothing  that  imparts  to  their 
enperioril?  the  sense  that  worship  of  them  is  in  itself  an  ecstasy  ? 

"  Take  mj  message  into  town,"  said  he,  to  a  fellow  near,  "  and  jon 
shall  have  a  sovereign  when  yon  come  back  with  the  hones ; "  and  witlt 
this  he  strolled  away  across  a  little  paddock  and  entered  the  garden.  It 
was  a  large,  ill-cnltiTated  apace,  more  orchard  than  garden,  with  pstchcB 
of  smooth  tnrf,  thro^h  whiclt  daffodils  and  lilies  were  scattered,  and 
little  clDsters  of  camationB  occasionally  showed,  where  'flowet-beda  had 
once  existed.  "'What  would  I  not  give,"  thonght  Joe,  as  he  sbdlled 
along  the  velvet  award,  over  which  a  dear  moonlight  hod  painted  the 
fbnuB  of  many  a  strt^ling  branch — "  What  wonld  I  not  give  to  b«  the 
son  of  a  honse  like  this,  with  an  old  and  bononred  name,  with  an  snKstr; 
strong  enough  to  bnild  upon  for  fntnre  pretensions,  and  then  with  tn  old 
home,  peacefiil,  tranqnil,  and  nmnolested ;  where,  as  in  snch  a  spot  u 
this,  one  might  dream  of  great  things,  perhaps  more,  might  achieve  them  I 
What  books  would  I  not  write  I  What  novels,  in  which,  fashioning  the 
hero  out  of  my  own  heart,  I  conld  tell  scores  of  impressions  the  woiid 
has  made  npon  me  in  its  aspect  of  religion  or  of  politics,  or  of  society  I 
What  essays  conld  I  not  compose  here — the  mind  elevated  by  that 
bnoyancy  which  comes  of  the  consdonsness  of  being  free  for  a  great 
effort  I  Free  &t>m  the  vulgar  intermptions  that  cling  to  poverty  like  a 
garment,  free  bom  the  paltiy  cares  of  daily  eabeistence,  free  from  the 
damaging  incidents  of  a  donbtfiil  position  and  a  station  that  miut  be 
eontinnally  asserted.  That  one  dispantgem^it,  perhaps,  worst  ol  all," 
cried  he,  alond  :  "how  is  a  man  to  eqoy  his  estate  if  he  is  'pntnpoa 
his  title '  every  day  of  tiie  week  ?  One  might  as  well  be  a  Fienck 
Emperor,  and  go  every  spring  to  the  coontry  for  a  character." 

"  What  shocking  indignity  is  this  yon  are  dreaming  of?  "  said  ■  rar 
soft  voice  sear  bim,  and  turning,  be  saw  Nina,  wbo  was  moving  soon 
the  grass,  with  ber  dress  so  draped  as  to  show  the  most  perfect  instep  K>i 
ankle  with  a  very  unguarded  indifference. 

"  This  is  very  damp  for  yon  ;  shall  we  not  come  out  into  the  walk?' 
said  he. 

"  It  is  very  damp,"  said  she,  qoiekly,  "but  I  came  because  yon  said 
yon  had  a  message  for  me  :  is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Do  yon  think  X  conld  deceive  yon  ?  "  sud  he,  with  a  sort  <^  tender 
reproacbfiilness. 

"  It  might  not  be  so  very  easy,  if  you  were  to  try,"  replied  she. 


"  That  is  not  the  most  gracions  way  to  answer  me." 
"  Well,  I  don't  beUeve  we  came  here  to  pay  compliments  ;  eertaiitly  I 
did  not,  and  my  feet  are  very  wet  aheady — look  there  and  see  the  rdn  of 
a  '  chansenre '  I  shall  never  replace  in  Ibis  dear  land  of  coaise  leather 
and  hobnails." 
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1b  aha  spoke  she  fhovod  her  feet,  an>iiud  irhicli  her  bnmzad  shoes 
hung  IJmp  And  miB&hapcii* 

"  Would  that  I  could  be  permitted  to  dry  tiiein  with  my  kusee,"  said 
he,  u,  etooping,  he  wiped  them  with  his  handkeichief,  bnt  so  deferentiaUj 
md  so  Tespeetfnliy  u  thoQ^  the  homage  had  been  tendered  to  a  [oinceaa. 
Kor  did  she  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acoept  the  Berrice. 

"  There,  that  wiU  do,"  said  she,  faanghtily.  "  Now  for  yonr  message." 

"  We  are  going  away,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Atlee,  with  a  melancholj 

"  And  who  are  '  We,"  air  ?  " 

"Bj  *  Wfl,'  Mademoiselia,  I  meant  to  eonv^  Walpole  and  mjself." 
ind  now  he  spoke  with  the  irritation  of  one  who  had  felt  a  pnll-np. 

"Ah,  indeed  I  "  said  she,  smiling,  and  showing  her  pearly  teeth. 
'"  We '  meant  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Attee." 

"  Ton  should  nerer  have  guessed  it  ?  "  cried  he  in  question. 

"  NeveF — owtainly,"  was  her  cool  rgoinder. 

"  Well  (  He  was  less  defiant,  or  mistmstfiil,  or  whatever  be  the  name 
tor  it.  Wa  were  only  friends  of  half  an  hour's  growth  when  he  proposed 
the  jotmtey.  He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  as  a  foTour  ;  and  he  did 
mora,  MsdenuMedle :  he  confided  to  me  a  mission— a  very  delicate  and 
nmfidential  mission — sach  an  o£Gce  as  one  does  not  nanally  depnte  to  him 
of  vhose  fideli^  or  good  &ith  he  has  a  doubt,  not  to  speak  of  certain 
aaHa  quaUties,  such  as  tact  and  good  taste." 

"Of  whose  possession  Mr.  Atlee  is  now  asserting  himself?"  said  she, 
quietly. 

He  grew  crimson  at  a  sareasm  whose  impasBiTenees  made  it  all  the 
mem  catting. 

"  Kj  mission  was  in  this  wise.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  a  forced 
ftlm  in  hia  manner.  "  I  was  to  learn  from  Mademoiselle  Kostalei^  if  she 
AaiSd  desire  to  commniucate  with  Mr.  Walpole  touching  certain  family 
interests  in  which  his  counsels  might  be  of  nse ;  and  in  this  erent  I  was  to 
plus  tt  her  disposal  an  address  by  which  her  letters  should  reach  him." 

"No,  sir,"  said  she,  quietly,  "you  have  totally  mistaken  any 
iubnctiona  that  were  given  yon.  Mr.  Walpole  never  pretended  that  I 
iti  written  or  was  likely  to  write  to  him ;  he  never  said  that  he  was  in 
ny  my  concerned  in  fiunily  questions  that  pertained  to  me ;  least  of  all 
lid  ha  prenune  to  sappose  that  if  I  had  occasion  to  address  him  by 
latter,  I  shonld  do  so  under  cover  to  another." 

"  Yon  discredit  my  oharactOT  of  envoy,  then  ?  "  stud  he,  smiling 
euily. 

"  Totally  and  completely,  Mr.  Atlee  ;  and  I  only  wait  for  yon  yourself 
to  idaiit  that  1  am  right,  to  hold  out  my  hand  to  yon,  and  say  let  us  be 
bicndi." 

"  rd  peijure  myself  twice  at  such  a  price.    Now  for  the  hand." 

"Not so  Etst — first  the  confession,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Well,  on  my  honour,"  cried  he,  seriously,  "  he  told  me  he  hoped  you 
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tnif^' write  to  liim.  I  did  not  eleariy  imdeisiuid  abcmtwlut,  but  it 
pointed  to  Bome  matter  in  whicli  a  bmily  interest  was  mixed  up,  and  Qsai 
yon  might  like  yoor  eommnnieation  to  have  the  reaerre  of  Beoiec;." 

<<  AH  this  ifl  bat  a  modified  veraion  of  what  7011  were  to  diuTov." 

"  Well,  I  am  onlj  repeatang  it  now  to  show  yon  how  &r  I  am  gmng  to 
peijnre  mysell" 

"  That  is,  yon  see,  In  &ct,  that  Mr.  Walpole  conld  nev^  bare  pte- 
stimed  to  giie  yon  sneh  inatmationa — that  gentlemen  do  not  send  mdi 
mesaages  to  yoong  ladies — do  not  presome  to  say  that  they  dire  do  eo ; 
and  last  of  all,  if  they  erer  sbooM  chanee  npon  one  whose  nice  tact  and 
clevemess  wonld  have  fitted  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  snch  a  eommissioii, 
those  same  qoahties  of  taet  and  oleretnoflB  wonld  hare  saTsd  him  fnni 
nndertakii^  it.    That  is  what  yon  see,  Hr.  Atlee,  is  it  not  ?  " 

'■  Yon  are  right.  I  see  it  all."  And  now  he  seized  her  hand  isl 
kissed  it  as  though  he  had  won  the  right  to  that  raptnronB  eqoymenL 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  but  so  slowly  and  so  gently  as  to  conTs; 
nothing  of  nbnko  or  dJspleBsnre.  "And  so  yon  are  going  awsy?"Eud 
she,  sofUy. 

"  Yes ;  Walpole  baa  some  prssaing  reason  to  be  at  once  in  Dnl^.  He 
is  afndd  to  make  the  joniney  without  a  doc4or ;  bat  rather  than  nak  delay 
in  sendii^  for  oae,  he  is'  willing  to  take  m«  as  his  body  saigeon,  and  I 
have  accepted  the  oharge." 

The  frankness  with  which  he  said  this  seemed  to  infinenee  her  in  hii 
&vonr,  and  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  like  candour: — "Yos  were  li^. 
His  &mily  are  people  of  infioence,  and  will  nOt  readily  forget  soeh  a 
service." 

Though  he  winced  onder  the  words,  and  showed  that  it  was  Dot 
exactly  the  mode  in  which  he  wanted  his  eonrtesy  to  be  regarded,  bIh 
took  no  aeoonnt  of  the  passing  irritation,  bnt  went  on  : — 

"If  yon  fiincy  yoa  loiow  something  about  me,  Hr.  Atlee,  Jknowtu 
more  about  you.  Your  chnm,  Dick  £eamey,  has  been  so  ontspokeo  u 
to  his  &iend,  that  my  consin  Kate  and  I  have  been  aecnstomed  to  diwnai 
yon  like  a  near  acquaintance — what  am  I  saying  ? — I  mean  like  bo 
old  friend." 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  this  interest;  bnt  will  yon  kindly  say  what  it 
the  veraion  my  friend  Diek  has  giroi  of  me  ?  what  are  the  limits  that 
hare  fallen  npon  my  hnmble  character?  " 

"  Do  you  fancy  that  either  of  ns  have  time  at  this  moment  to  <^>ai  so 
large  a  question  ?  Wonld  not  the  estimate  of  Ur.  Joseph  Atlee  be 
another  mode  of  discnsaing  the  times  we  live  in,  and  the  young  gentleiiieii 
more  01  less  ambitions,  who  waot  to  infloence  them?  would  not  the 
question  embrace  ererytfaing,  from  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  to  tlie 
puzzling  embairassments  of  a  clever  yonng  man  who  has  eveiything  in  kis 
&vonr  in  lifb,  except  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living  for  ?  " 

"  -Yon  mean  fortune-— money  ?  " 

"  Of  coarse  I  mean  money.     What  is  so  powerless  as  pover^  ?  do  I 
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not  teov  it— not  of  jMterda;,  or  the  daj  before,  bnt  for  man;  a  long 
jtu  f  Wkai  BO  he^^eas,  what  bo  janing  to  temper,  so  dutgeroiu  to  bQ 
pineqile,  and  so  rabTersiTe  of  all  dignity  ?  I  can  afford  to  bkj  them 
UuDgB,  and  yon  can  afford  to  liear  tbem,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  brotherhood 
brtwwn  OB.  We  slum  tbe  same  land  for  oui  origin.  Whatever  oor 
Imrthplae^  we  are  both  Bohemians  1  " 

9te  b^  ont  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  with  snch  an  (ur  of  cordiality 
nd  franknesfl  that  Joe  eangbt  the  spirit  of  the  action  at  once,  and  bending 
Ota,  preaed  his  lips  to  it,  as  he  said — "  I  seal  the  bargain." 

"And  Bwaar  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  swear  to  it,"  eried  he. 

"  Biere,  that  is  enon^.  Let  ns  go  back,  or.  rather,  let  me  go  back 
ikne.     I  will  tell  them  I  have  seen  yon,  and  heard  of  your  approaching 
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The  two  "  Kbabhbts." 

A  Tun  to  hJB  father  was  not  nsnally  one  of  these  things  that  yoning 
Sttansj  either  speenlated  on  with  plsasore  beforehuid,  or  mneh  enjoyed 
vliai  it  came.  Certain  measures  of  deeomm,  and  some  still  more  pFesmng 
iwe«8ntiaa  of  seonomy.tefoired  that  heshoaldpass  some  montlts  of  every 
j«V  at  home ;  bnt  they  were  ahreys  seasms  looked  forward  to  with  a  mild 
toior,  lod  whtti  the  time  drew  nigh,  met  with  a  species  of  dogged  fiene 
teicdatkn  thai  certainly  did  not  serve  to  lighten  the  borden  of  the 
inflirtinii ;  and  thoogh  Kate's  experience  of  this  temper  was  not  varied  by 
any  aie^tionfl,  she  would  still  go  on  looking  with  pleasnre  for  the  time  of 
his  Tisit,  and  plotting  innomerable  little  schemes  for  enjoyment  while  he 
ihoold  remain.  The  first  day  or  two  after  bis  arrival  nsnally  went  over 
I^Msaatly  enongb.  Dick  came  baok  fdU  of  his  town  life,  and  its  amuse- 
UBnts ;  and  Kate  was  quite  satisfied  to  acoept  gaiety  at  second-hand.  He 
had  so  mneh  to  say  of  balls,  and  picnics,  and  charming  rides  in  the 
numix,  of  garden-partieB  in  the  beantifiil  environs  of  Dnblin,  or  more 
pntentioiiB  entertainments,  that  tocA  the  shape  of  excursions  to  Bray  or 
Kifliney.  She  came  at  last  to  learn  all  bis  friends  and  acqnaintanoes  by 
ume,  and  never  confounded  the  stately  beanties  that  he  worshipped  a&r 
<d^  with  the  '*  aw&lly  jolly  girls  "  whom  he  flirted  with  qnite  irresponsibly. 
^  knew,  too,  all  about  his  male  companions,  from  the  fiaeh  youi^  fellow- 
ecnnwmet  from  Downehire,  who  had  a  soddle-horae  and  a  monnted  groom 
waitbg  for  him  every  day  after  morning  lecture,  down  to  that  acampisb  Joe 
Atlee,  with  whose  serapee  and  eccentricities  he  filled  many  an  idle  hour. 

bdependently  of  her  ff&  as  a  good  listener,  Kate  would  veiy  willingly 
kave  heard  all  Diek's  adventures  and  descriptions  not  only  twice  but 
testh-t(^ ;  just  u  tbe  child  listens  with  unwearied  attention  to  the  fiury- 
tale  idiMe  wd  he  is  well  awaie  of,  bat  still  fikes  the  little  detail  blHng 
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&esli  npon  his  ear,  bo  would  this  young  girl  make  him  go  orar  toat 
narrative  she  knew  bj  heart,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  omit  the  sUghtest 
iitcideDt  or  most  trifiing  eircnmstaiice  that  heightened  the  interest  of  the 
atory. 

Afl  to  Dick,  hoverer,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  daily  life,  the  Email  ani 
Tulgar  intereBts  of  the  home  or  the  &nn,  which  formed  Uie  only  topici, 
the  nudei^^vl  of  economy  that  ran  tbroagh  evei;  conTsraalioii,  u 
though  pennrionsnesB  was  the  great  object  of  existence — ^bnt,  peih&pg 
more  than  all  these  togettier,  the  early  hoars — so  oTereame  him  that  be  at 
first  became  low-spirited,  and  then  solky,  seldom  appearing  lave  ti  metl- 
Umes,  and  certainly  contributing  little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting :  bo 
that  at  last,  thoogh  she  might  not  easily  have  been  brought  to  the  eon- 
fession,  Kate  Keamey  saw  the  time  of  Dick's  departure  approach  withoat 
regret,  and  was  actually  glad  to  be  relieved  from  that  terror  of  a  nptim 
between  her  father  and  her  brother  of  which  not  a  day  passed  without  a 
menace. 

Like  all  men  who  aspire  to  something  in  Ireland,  Keamey  denied 
to  see  his  eon  a  barrister :  for  great  as  are  the  rewards  of  that  hi^ 
career,  they  are  not  the  fascinations  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
Aquireorchy,  who  love  to  think  that  a  country  gentleman  may  koor  • 
little  law  and  be  never  the  richer  for  it— may  have  acquired  a  profaasion, 
and  yet  never  known  what  was  a  client  or  what  a  fee. 

That  Kearney  of  Kilgobbiu  Castle  should  be  reduced  to  trampng  his 
way  down  the  Bachelors'  Walk  to  the  Fonr  Courts,  with  a  staff  bag  eanied 
behind  him,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  bat  there  were  so  many  poalicnt 
in  life,  so  many  sitoations  for  which  that  gifted  oreatuie  the  banuter  of 
six  years  standing  was  alone  eligible,  that  Kearney  was  very  aniiDiu  hia 
son  should  be  qualified  to  accept  that  l.OOOf.  or  l,800i.  a  year  vhtck  a 
gentleman  could  hold  without  any  shadow  upon  hia  eapad^,  oi  the 
slightest  reflection  on  hia  industry. 

Dick  Kearney,  howeveri  had  not  only  been  living  a  very  gay  ^  >» 
town,  but,  to  avul  himself  of  a  variety  of  those  flattering  attentions  wbieti 
this  interested  world  bestows  by  preference  on  men  of  some  pretension, 
had  let  it  be  believed  that  he  was  the  heir  to  a  very  considerable  eatate, 
and,  by  great  probability,  also  to  a  title.  To  have  admitted  that  he 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  follow  any  career  at  all,  would  have  been  to 
abdicate  these  pretensions,  and  so  be  evaded  that  question  of  the  law  in 
all  discussions  with  his  father,  sometimes  affecting  to  say  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind,  or  Uiat  he  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  a  banistei  s 
oolling,  or  that  he  doubted  whether  the  Bar  of  Ireland  was  not,  ^ 
most  high  institutions,  going  to  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  litigation  of  the  land  be  done  by  deputy  in  WoBtminster  Hall. 

On  the  morning  after  the  visitors  took  their  departure  firom  Eilgohbio, 
old  Eeamey,  who  usually  relapsed  from  any  exercise  of  hospitality  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  parsimony,  sat  thir^'ng  over  the  variou 
eeimomies  by  which  the  domestic  budget  could  be  squared,  and  after  a 
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Toy  kmg  seance  irith  old  Qill,  is  which  the  qnestioii  of  raiBing  Some 
nuts  iiid  ■?iTn;TiiB)iing  ceituti  bounties  was  discaned,  he  sent  np  the 
iteward  to  ISi.  ^chard's  room  to  baj  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

Dick  at  the  time  of  the  measage  was  stretched  full  length  on  a  sofa, 
imoking a meeischanm,  and speenlating  how  it  was  that  the  "swells"  took 
to  Joe  Atlee,  and  what  they  saw  in  that  confounded  snob,  instead  of  him- 
self. Having  in  a  decree  satisfied  biineelf  that  Atlee's  mecess  ym  all 
awmg  to  his  intense  and  ontrogeoiiB  flattery,  he  was  startled  from  his 
Rveiie  by  the  servant's  entrance. 

"  How  ia  he  this  morning,  Tim  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  knowing  look. 
"  Is  he  fieree — is  there  anything  np — have  the  heifers  been  passing  the 
night  in  the  wheat,  or  has  any  one  come  over  from  Uoate  with  a  bill  ?  " 

"  No,  air,  none  of  them  ;  bnt  his  blood's  np  abont  something.  Onld 
Gin  iggone  down  the  stair,  swearing  like  mad,  and  Miss  Kate  is  down  the 
ro*d,  with  a  &Ge  like  a  turkey-cock." 

"  I  think  yon'd  better  say  I  was  out,  Tim—  that  yon  couldn't  find  me 
m  my  room." 

"  I  daren't,  dr.  He  saw  that  little  Skye  terrier  of  yonm  below,  and  he 
nid  to  me,  '  Ur.  JDiek  is  snre  to  be  at  home ;  tell  him  I  want  him 
imnodiataly.' " 

"Bnt  if  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and  couldn't  leave  my  bed,  wonldn't 
that  be  excuse  enough  ?  " 

''It  would  make  him  come  here.  And  if  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  go  where 
I  eodd  get  away  myself,  and  not  where  he  conld  stay  as  long  as  he 
Bked." 

.  "  There's  something  in  that.  I'll  go,  Tim.  Say,  I'll  be  down  in  a 
nuzLote." 

Teiy  earefhl  to  attire  himself  in  Uie  hnmblest  costnme  of  his  wardrobe, 
tad  specially  mindfol  that  neither  stnds  not  watch-chain  shoold  offer 
o&iBTe  matter  of  comment,  he  took  his  way  towards  the  dreary  little  den, 
vbieh,  filled  with  old  top-boots,  driving- whips,  garden -implements,  and 
fahing-taekle,  was  known  as  "  the  lord's  study,"  bnt  whose  sola  literary 
ODSment  was  a  shelf  of  antiquated  almanacs.  There  was  a  strange 
gtimneBS  abont  his  fi^thet's  aspect  which  struck  young  Kearney  as  he 
ooued  the  threshold.  His  face  wore  the  peculiar  sardonic  expresdon  of 
niewbo  had  not  only  hit  upon  an  expedient,  bnt  achieved  a  snrprise,  as  he 
held  in  open  letter  in  one  hand  and  he  motioned  with  the  other  to  a  seat. 

"  I've  been  waiting  till  theee  people  were  gone,  Dick, — till  we  had  a 
qniet  house  of  it — to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  suppose  your  friend  Atlee 
ii  not  coming  back  here  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not,  sir." 

"I  don't  Uke  him,  Bick;  and  Fm  much  mistaken  if  he  is  a  good 
Mew." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  actually  a  bad  fellow,  sir.  He  is  often  terribly 
Itud  up  and  has  to  do  scores  of  shifty  things,  but  I  never  found  him  out 
ia  oojttui^  dishonourable  or  &lBe." 
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"  That's  K  mattfli  of  taste,  perhaps.  Ua^be  joa  and  I  mighi  diSer 
ftbont  what  was  honourable  or  what  was  &lse.  At  all  erents,  he  wu 
nnderonrroof  here,  and  if  those  nobs— or  swells,  I  bdievejon  call  them,— 
were  like  to  be  of  use  to  any  of  ns,  wa,  the  people  that  were  Bniprt^ining 
them,  were  the  first  to  be  thought  of ;  bnt  yonr  pleasant  Mend  thonght 
difEsrentl;,  and  nude  Booh  good  use  of  his  time  that  be  cot  70a  oat  Uto- 
gethar,  Dick — he  left  jqjl  nowhere." 

"  Beally,  air,  it  nevec  oeonrred  to  me  till  now  to  take  that  visv  of  the 
situation." 

"Well,  take  that  view  of  it  now,  and  see  how  yon'Il  like  it  I  rirabare 
yoor  way  to  work  in  life  as  well  as  Mr.  AUee.  From  all  I  can  judge, 
yon're  scarcely  as  well  oaleolated  to  do  it  as  he  is.  Yon  have  not  hia 
smartneBfl,  you  have  not  his  brains,  and  yon  have  not  his  impodanoa— 
and  &ith,  I'm  madh  mistaken  bnt  it's  the  best  of  the  three  t " 

"I  don't  perceive,  sir,  that  we  are  necessarily  pitted  against  each 
other  at  all." 

"  Don't  yoa  ?  Well,  so  mnch  the  worse  for  yon  if  yon  don't  lee  thit 
ereiy  fellow  that  has  nothing  in  the  world  is  the  rival  of  eveiy  other 
fellow  that's  in  the  same  plight.  For  ereiy  one  that  swims,  ttn,  it 
least,  sink." 

"Perhaps,  tax,  to  begin,  I  never  fhlly  realized  the  first  condition. 
I  was  not  exactly  aware  that  I  was  without  anything  in  the  worid." 

"  I'm  eoming  to  that,  if  yon'Il  have  a  little  patience.  Here  is  s  letter 
from  Tom  M'Eeown,  of  Abbey  Street.  I  wrote  to  him  abont  nisiiig  > 
few  hundreds  on  mortgage,  to  dear  off  eome  of  onr  debts,  and  have  a  trifle 
in  hand  for  drainage  and  to  bay  stock,  and  he  tells  me  that  there's  no  nn 
in  going  to  any  of  the  money-lenders  so  long  as  yonr  extravagance  contiiuui 
to  be  the  talk  of  the  town.  Ay,  yon  needn't  grow  red  noi  frown  lb*t 
way.  The  lettw  was  a  private  one  to  myself,  and  I'm  only  telling  it  to  jon 
in  oonfidence.  Hear  what  he  says  :  '  Yon  have  a  light  to  make  your  Boa 
a  fbllow-oonmiODer  if  yon  like,  and  he  has  a  right,  by  his  father's  own 
shovring,  to  behave  like  a  mao  of  fbrtane ;  hot  neiUier  of  yon  have  a  li^ 
to  believe  that  men  who  advance  money  will  ooeept  these  pretensions  u 
good  secnrity,  or  think  anything  bat  the  worse  of  yon  both  be  tout 
extravagance.' " 

"  And  yon  don't  mean  to  horsewhip  him,  sir  ?  "  bnrst  ont  Dick. 

■'  Not,  at  any  rate,  till  I  pay  off  two  thonsaad  pounds  that  I  owe  him, 
and  two  years'  interest  at  six  per  cent,  that  he  has  snfiered  ms  to  become 
his  debtor  for:" 

"Lame  as  he  is,  I'll  kick  him  before  twenty-fbnr  honrs  ue 
over." 

"  If  you  do,  he'll  shoot  yon  like  a  dog,  and  it  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  he  handled  a  pistol.  No,  no,  Master  Dick.  Whether  for  better  or 
worse,  I  ean't  tell,  bnt  the  vrorld  is  not  what  it  was  when  I  was  yoni  ige. 
There's  no  provoking  a  man  to  a  dnel  now-a-days ;  nor  no  posting  him 
when  he  won't  fight.    Whether  it's  your  fortune  is  damaged  or  you 
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fetlii^  hmt,  yon  most  look  to  the  law  to  redress  yoa ;  koA  to  tako  yonr 
tnise  hlo  ^onr  own  hondB  ia  to  lure  the  whole  world  against  yon." 

"  And  ttiifl  inanlt  is  then  to  be  sabmitted  to  ?  " 

"  It  IB,  fiist  of  all,  to  be  ignored.  It's  the  same  as  if  yon  never  heard 
ft.  Just  get  it  out  of  your  head,  and  bateD  to  what  he  Ba^s.  Tom 
H'Seomi  is  one  of  the  keenest  fellows  I  know ;  and  he  haa  bnainess  with 
nsn  who  know  not  only  what's  doing  in  Downing  Street,  bnt  what's  going 
to  be  done  there.  Now  here's  two  things  that  are  abont  to  take  place : 
one  is  the  same  as  done,  for  it's  all  ready  prepared, — ^the  taking  away  the 
Imdknd'a  li^t,  and  making  the  State  determine  what  rent  the  tenant 
•bill  pay,  and  how  long  his  tennie  will  be.  The  second  won't  some  for 
tie  Beeaions  after,  bnt  it  wiD  be  law  all  the  same.  There's  to  be  no 
piimogenitare  cloaa  at  all,  no  entail  on  land,  bnt  a  sabdiTision,  like  in 
iaurica  and,  I  believa,  in  I^ance." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  rir.    These  woold  amonnt  to  a  revolution." 

"  Wdl,  and  why  sot  ?  Ain't  we  always  going  throogh  a  sort  of  mild 
nrttetion  7  What's  parliamentary  f^emment  bnt  revoln^on,  weakened, 
iljm  like,  like  watered  grog,  bat  Uie  spirit  is  Uiere  all  the  same.  Don't 
fancy  that,  because  yoa  can  give  it  a  hard  name,  yon  can  destroy  it.  Bnt 
linr  iriiat  Tom  ia  coming  to.  '  Be  early,'  says  he,  'take  time  by  the 
lonlock ;  get  lid  of  your  entaO  and  get  rid  of  yonr  land.  Don't  wiut  till 
flu  Qovonment  does  both  for  yon,  and  have  to  accept  iriiatever  condition 
the  law  will  comber  yon  with,  bnt  be  before  them  I  Qet  yoni  son  to  join 
jtn  in  docking  the  entail ;  petiUon  before  the  coort  for  a  sale,  yourself  or 
aoDubodyfor  yoa;  and  wash  yonr  hands  clean  of  it  all.  It's  bad  property, 
in  a  very  ticklish  conutry,'  says  Tom — and  he  dashes  the  words, — '  bad 
pofotj,  in  a  very  ticklish  country ;  and,  if  yon  take  my  advice,  you'll  get 
clear  (tf  both.'  Ton  shall  read  it  allyonrself  by-and-by;  I  am  only  giving 
JOS  the  substance  of  it,  and  none  of  the  reasons." 

"  This  is  a  goestion  for  very  grave  eonaideiation,  to  aay  the  least  of  it. 
It  is  a  bold  jvoposal." 

"80  it  is,  and  so  says  Tom  himself;  bnt  he  adds,  '  There's  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  for  ooM  it  gets  about  how  Clladstone's  going  to  deal  with  land, 
tai  idiat  Bright  haa  in  his  head  for  eldest  sons,  yon  might  as  well  whistle 
u  tiy  to  dispose  of  that  property.'  To  be  sore,  he  says,"  added  he,  after 
1  puse — "  he  says, '  K  yon  insist  on  holding  on, — if  yon  cling  to  the  dirty 
MiM  beeaose  they  were  yonr  father's  sad  your  great-grandbther's,  and 
if  jon  think  that  being  Eeaniey  of  Eilgobbin  is  a  sort  of  title,  in  the  name 
of  God  stay  where  yoa  are,  bat  keep  down  yoar  expenses.  Give  up  some 
of  jQiDr  aaelBBB  servants,  reduce  your  saddle-horses,' — my  saddle-horses  I 
Didtl  'Try  if  yoa  can  live  without  Ebx-hnnting.'  Fox-bnntingl  'Make 
jvat  dan^ter  know  that  she  needn't  dresa  like  a  dachess,' — poor  Kitty's 
my  like  a  dnohess ;  '  and,  above  all,  persuade  your  lazy,  idle,  and  very 
■df-Buffieient  son  to  take  to  some  respectable  line  of  life  to  gain  his  living-  I 
wouldn't  say  that  he  mightn't  be  an  apothecary ;  bnt  if.he  liked  law  better 
than  ^ysie,  I  mi^^t  be  able  to  do  something  fra  him  in  my  own  office.'  " 
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"  Have  yon  done,  sir  ?  "  said  Dick,  hastil;,  as  his  &tlier  wiped  his 
Bpectaclea,  and  seemed  to  prepare  for  another  heat. 

"  He  goes  on  to  aaj  that  he  always  reqoireB  one  hundred  and  fifl; 
gnlneas  Dm  with  a  yoong  man ;  '  bntwe  are  old  friends,  Manrice  Eeamej,' 
says  he, '  and  we'll  make  it  poimds.'  ". 

"  To  fit  me  to  be  an  attorney  I "  sud  Dick,  articnlating  each  void  vitb 
a  slow  and  almost  savage  determination. 

"  Faith  I  it  would  have  been  well  for  ns  if  one  of  the  fiunily  htd  been 
an  attorney  before  now.  We'd  never  have  gone  into  that  action  about  the 
mill-race,  not  had  to  pay  those  heavy  damages  for  levelling  Moore's  bun. 
A  little  law  would  have  saved  ns  &om  evicting  ihoee  blackgnards  at  Uollsn- 
aliok,  or  kicking  Ur.  Hall's  bailiff  before  witnesses." 

To  arrest  his  father's  recollection  of  the  various  occasions  on  whidi  bis 
illegality  had  betrayed  him  into  loss  and  damage,  Dick  blorted  oat, "  I'd 
rather  break  stones  on  the  road  than  I'd  be  an  attorney." 

"  Well,  yon'U  not  have  to  go  far  for  employment,  tat  they're  jiut 
laying  down  new  metal  this  moment ;  and  yoa  needn't  lose  time  over  it," 
said  Eeaney,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  to  show  that  the  andienee  tu 
over  and  the  ecmference  ended. 

"  There's  jnst  one  &vonr  X  would  ask,  or,"  said  Dick,  with  his  bsod 
on  the  look. 

"Youwantahammer,  I  suppose,"  said  his  &ther,  with  agiin — "isn't 
that  it  ?  " 

With  something  that,  had  it  been  attered  alond,  sounded  vo;  Eke  > 
bitter  malediction,  Dick  rushed  from  the  room,  ulaT'H'iTi'g  the  door  violently 
after  him  as  he  went. 

"  That's  the  temper  that  helps  a  man  to  get  on  in  lifb,"  sud  the  old 
man,  as  he  turned  once  more  to  his  aeoooota,  and  Bet  to  work  to  see  when 
be  had  blnndered  in  his  figures. 


CHAPTER  XVIt 
Dice's  Betbbib. 
Wb£h  Dick  Eeamey  left  his  bther,  he  walked  from  the  house,  and  not 
knowing,  or  much  caring,  in  what  direction  ha  went,  tamed  into  the 
garden.  It  was  a  wild,  n^ected  scot  of  spot,  more  orchard  than  garden, 
with  fruit-b«e8  of  great  size,  long  past  bearing,  and  close  underwood  in 
places  that  barred  Uie  passage.  Here  and  thwe  little  patches  of  cnllivs- 
lion  appeared,  sometimes  flowering  plants,  but  oftener  vegetables.  One 
long  aUey,  with  tall  hedges  of  box,  had  been  preserved,  which  led  to  a 
little  mound  planted  with-  laurels  and  arbntns,  and  known  as  "  Lanrel 
Hill;  here  a  little  rustic  summer-house  had  onco  stood,  and  etili, 
though  now  in  ruins,  showed  where,  in  former  days,  people  came  to  teste 
the  beah  breeze  above  the  tree-tops,  and  enjoy  the  vride  range  of  a  view 
that  Stretched  to  the  Slieve-Bloom  mountains  nearly  thirty  milesaway. 
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Tonng  Eeam^  reached  this  qmt,  and  eat  down,  to  gaze  upon  a  Bceiia 
erei;  detail  of  whicL  was  weQ  known  to  him,  bat  of  which  he  was  utterly 
tmeoKBcioiu  as  he  looked.  "  I  am  tamed  ont  to  Btorre,"  cried  he,  alond, 
IB  tfaoD^  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  in  fhne  proclaiming  his  Borrow  to  the 
winds.  "  I  am  told  to  go  and  work  npon  the  roads,  to  live  by  my  daily 
Itbcmr.  Treated  like  a  gentleman  until  I  am  bound  to  that  condition  by 
BTBj  tie  of  feeling  and  kindred,  and  then  bade  to  know  myself  as  an 
(nteast.  I  hare  not  even  Joe  Atlee's  lesonrce — I  have  not  imbibed  the 
lostiDctB  of  the  lower  orders,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  back  to  them 
m  fiction  or  in  song.  I  cannot  either  idealize  rebellion,  or  make  tzeaeon 
timefdL 

"  It  is  not  yet  a  week  since  that  same  Atlee  envied  me  my  station  as 
the  son  and  heir  to  this  place,  and  owned  to  me  that  there  was  that  in  the 
aense  (tf  name  and  linei^  that  more  than  balanced  personal  Hncoess,  and 
len  I  am  now,  a  beggar  I  I  can  enlist,  howeveir,  bleseingB  on  the  noble 
eueer  that  ignores  character  and  defies  capaci^.  I  don't  know  that  I'll 
bring  much  loyalty  to  her  M^esty's  cause,  but  I'll  lend  her  the  aid  of 
u  broad  shoulders  and  tongh  ednews  as  my  neighboars."  And  here  his 
Toice  grew  loader  and  harsher,  and  with  a  ring  of  defiance  in  it.  "  And 
so  enttbg  off  the  entail,  my  Lord  Eilgobbin  1  no  escape  &om  that  eroel 
DBeeesity  of  an  heir  1  I  may  carry  my  musket  in  the  ranks,  bat  I'll  not 
snnender  my  birthright  I  " 

The  thonght  that  he  had  at  length  determined  on  the  path  he  shotild 
fdlow  aronsed  his  courage  and  made  hia  heart  lighter ;  and  then  there 
wu  that  in  the  maimer  he  was  ^dicating  his  station  and  his  claim 

that  seemed  to  savonr  of  heroism.    He  began  to  fancy  his  comrades 

ngardii^  him  with  a  certain  deference,  and  treating  him  with  a  respect 

tbat  nu^nized  his  condition.  "  I  know  the  sBum  my  father  will  feel 
«heo  he  sees  to  what  he  has  driven  me.  What  an  offence  to  his  love  of 
rank  and  station  to  behold  his  son  in  Uie  coarse  tmiform  of  a  private  1 
An  only  son,  and  heir,  too  I  I  can  picture  to  myself  his  shock  as  be  reads 
the  letter  in  which  I  shall  say  good-by,  and  then  tun  to  tell  my  sister  that 
her  brother  is  a  common  soldier,  and  in  this  way  lost  to  her  for  ever ! 

"And  what  is  it  all  about?  What  terrible  things  have  I  done ?  What 
witanglementa  have  I  contracted  ?  Where  have  I  foiled  ?  Whose  name 
kave  I  stolen  ?  whose  daughter  seduced  ?  What  is  laid  to  my  charge, 
b^ond  that  I  have  Sved  like  a  gentleman,  and  striven  to  eat  and  drink  and 
dress  like  one  ?  And  I'll  wager  my  Ufa  that  fbi  one  who  will  blame  himt 
then  will  be  ten — no,  not  ten,  fifty — to  condemn  me.  I  had  a  kind, 
tnutfol,  affectionate  father,  restricting  himself  in  scores  of  ways  to  give  me 
nty  edacatioD  among  the  hi^st  clsss  of  my  contemporaries.    I  was 

lufely  supplied  with  means,  indulged  in  every  way,  and  if  I  turned  my 

steps  towards  home,  welcomed  with  love  and  i^ection." 

"  And  fearfuUy  spoiled  by  all  the  petting  he  met  with,"  said  a  soft 

voce  leamng  over  his  shonlder,  while  a  pair  of  very  liquid  grey  eyes  gazed 

into  his  own. 
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"Wbat,  Nina  1— UndundBdls  Niiu,  I  meui,"  uid  he,  "htve  yon 
been  long  there  ?  " 

"  Long  enough  to  hear  jon  make  a  very  pitifbl  latnentatkm  ont  a 
eondition  that  I,  in  my  iffianaee,  naed  to  belkro  wb8  only  a  little  diort 
ofFBisdise." 

"  Yon  fitncied  that,  did  yon  ?  " 

"  Tes,  I  did  80  fancy  it." 

"  Uight  I  b«  bold  enon^  to  ask  from  vbai  dremnrtanee,  thoi^  f  1 
entreat  yon  to  tell  me,  vhat  belongingi  of  mine,  what  reBOtncee  c^  Inxoiy 
or  pleaanre,  yrbti  incident  of  my  daily  life,  suggested  this  impradon  of 
yours  !  " 

"  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  strict  reasoning,  I  have  litQe  to  show  for  my 
eosTietHNi,  hot  if  yon  ask  me  why  I  thought  as  I  did,  it  was  simply  from 
contrasting  yoof  eondition  with  iny  own,  and  seeing  that  in  eveiythii^ 
where  my  lot  has  gloom  and  darkness,  if  not  worse,  yonrs,  my  imgiate- 
fhl  consin,  was  all  sunshine." 

"  Let  ns  see  a  Uttle  of  this  sunshine,  eonsin  Nina,  ffit  down  km 
beside  me,  and  show  me,  I  pray,  some  of  those  hri^t  tints  that  I  ui 
longing  to  gase  on." 

"  There's  not  room  for  boih  of  ns  on  that  beneh." 

"  Ample  mom ;  we  shall  sit  the  closer." 

"  No,  cousin  Dick ;  give  me  yoor  arm  and  we'll  take  a  atroll  toctthor." 

"  Vnuch  way  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Ton  shall  ohoose,  oongin." 

"  If  I  ham  the  choice  then,  I'll  carry  yon  off,  Nina,  for  I'm  thinking 
of  ladding  good-by  to  the  old  house  and  all  within  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  consent  that  fin,"  said  ahe,  snuUng.  '*  I  havs  iui 
my  eipericoce  of  what  it  is  to  be  withont  a  home,  or  something  wy 
nearly  that.  I'll  not  willingly  recall  tiie  sensatian.  But  what  hu  pot 
■neh  ^oomy  thoughts  in  yonr  head  ?  What,  or  rather  who  is  driving  yon 
to  this?" 

"  Ify  &ther,  Nina,  my  &ther  1 " 

"  This  is  past  my  comprehending." 

"  I'll  make  it  very  intelligible.  AEy  father,  by  way  of  cnddng  my 
extravagance,  tells  me  I  mnat  give  np  all  pretension  to  the  life  of  a 
gentlemaj),  and  go  into  an  office  as  a  deik.  I  refbsa.  He  insists,  mi 
tells  me,  moreover,  a  number  of  little  pleasant  traits  of  my  Tmfitness  to  do 
anything,  bo  that  I  intrampt  him  by  hinting  that  I  might  possibly  bmk 
stones  on  the  highway.  He  seizes  the  project  irith  avidi^,  and  offcn  to 
supply  me  with  a  hammer  for  my  work.  All  fitct,  on  my  honour  I  I  uo 
neiUi«r  adding  to  nor  concealing.  I  am  relating  what  ooonned  little 
more  than  an  honr  ago,  and  I  have  forgotten  nothing  of  the  interview. 
He,  as  I  said,  offers  to  give  me  a  Htone-hammer.  And  now  I  ask  yon,  a  it 
for  me  to  accept  this  generous  ofler,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wmnder  over  Uut 
bog  yonder,  and  take  my  chance  of  a  deep  pool,  or  the  bleak  world  ^lero 
n  and  death  ate  jnst  as  sure,  Ihongh  a  little  slower  in  coming  ?  " 
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"  Hne  yon  told  Kate  of  tliiB  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  don't  know  if  I  bad  Been  her,  that  I 
ibonld  hiTe  told  her.  E&te  hu  so  grown  to  boliere  all  my  btiier's 
ofirieee  to  be  mbsolnte  wiedom,  that  even  bis  endden  gostB  of  passion  seem 
to  bsi  like  flaahefl  of  a  bright  intelligence,  too  qnick  and  too  brilliant  tot 
men  reaaoa.     Sto  eould  give  me  no  oomfort  nor  eonnael  either." 

"lam  not  of  yonr  mind,"  said  she,  elowly.  "  Bhe  has  the  great 
gift  of  what  people  bo  miatakingly  call  common- sense." 

"  And  sho'd  reeommond  lae,  perhaps,  not  to  qnarrel  with  my  father, 
md  to  go  and  break  the  stones." 

"  Were  yon  erer  in  love,  conain  Dick  ?  "  asked  she,  in  a  tone  erery 
Kent  of  which  betokened  eaznestosss  and  eren  gravity. 

"Perhaps  I  might  say  never.  I  have  spooned  or  fliiied,  or  what- 
eter  the  name  of  it  might  be,  bnt  I  was  never  seriously  attached  to  one 
giH,  and  onable  to  think  of  anything  bnt  her,  Bnt  what  has  yonr  qnestjcm 
ladoviththis?" 

'*£very1hing.  If  yon  really  loved  a  girl, — that  is,  if  she  filled  ereiy 
eomer  of  yonr  heart,  if  she  was  first  in  every  plan  andprcrject  of  yonr  life, 
not  alone  her  wishes  and  her  likings,  bnt  her  very  words  and  the  sonsd 
d  ber  Toice, — if  yon  saw  her  in  everything  that  was  beantifiil  and  heard 
liain  every  tone  that  delighted  yon, — if  to  be  movingin  the  air  she  breathed 
■n»  eeatasy,  and  that  heaven  itself  without  her  was  cheerless, — if " 

"  Oh,  don't  go  on,  Nina.  None  of  these  ecstasies  conld  ever  bo 
mine.  I  have  no  natnro  to  be  moved  or  moulded  in  this  bshlon.  I 
nu^  be  very  fond  of  a  girl,  bnt  she'd  never  drive  me  mad  if  she  left  me 
for  mother." 

"  I  hope  she  may  Uten,  if  it  be  vrith  snoh  fiJse  money  yon  would  bny 
hGr,"nid  ehe  fiercely.  "Do  yon  know,"  added  ehe,  after  a  pause,  "I 
ra  almost  on  the  verge  of  saying,  go  and  break  the  stones ;  the  '  metier ' 
ii  not  much  beneath  yon  after  all  1 " 

"This  in  scarcely  civil,  Uadenmiselle ;  see  what  my  candour  has 
kon^  upon  me  !  " 

"  Be  aa  candid  as  yon  like  upon  the  faults  of  yonr  nature.  Tell  every 
nekednesa  that  you  have  done  or  dreamed  of,  bnt  don't  own  to  cold- 
beaitedness.    For  that  there  is  no  sympathy  I  " 

"  I^it  us  go  baok  a  bit  then,"  said  he,  "  and  let  ua  aoppose  that  I 
did  lore  in  the  same  fervent  and  issane  manner  you  spoke  of,  what  and 
iow  would  it  help  me  here  ?  " 

"  Of  eonree  it  would.  Of  all  the  ingenoity  that  plotters  talk  of,  of  aU 
the  ima^natioD  that  poets  dream,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  love. 
To  pia  a  plodding  subsBtence  a  man  will  do  macb.  To  win  the  girl  he 
loves,  to  make  bet  his  own,  he  will  do  everything ;  be  will  strivot  and 
itrun,  and  even  starve  to  win  her.  Poverty  vrill  hare  nothing  mean  if 
eoofrotiled  for  her,  hardship  have  no  snflering  if  endured  for  her  sake. 
VHh  her  before  him,  all  the  world  ahows  bnt  one  goal ;  without  her,  life 
is  a  men  dreary  task  and  himself  a  hired  labourer." 
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"  I  eonfeas,  aHa  all  this,  ttmt  I  don't  see  how  breaking  shmu  mmld 
be  more  palatable  to  me  becaaae  aome  pre%  girl  tbat  I  was  fond  of  saw 
me  btunmering  away  at  my  limestone  I  " 

"  If  joa  eonld  bave  loved  as  I  would  wish  yoa  to  love,  your  caieei 
had  never  fallen  to  this.  Tbe  beort  tbat  loved  wonld  have  stimn- 
lated  tbe  bead  tbat  tbongbt.  Don't  fancy  tbat  people  are  only  better 
beoanse  tbey  are  in  love,  but  tbey  are  greater,  bolder,  brighter,  more 
daring  in  danger,  and  more  ready  in  every  emergency.  80  wonder- 
wbrking  is  the  real  passion  that  even  in  the  bass  mockery  of  Love,  men 
have  risen  to  genius.  Look  what  it  made  Petrarch,  and  I  might  sa; 
Byron  too,  &o'  he  never  loved  worthy  of  the  name." 

"  And  how  came  yon  to  know  all  this,  conain  mine  ?  Tm  really 
enriooB  to  know  that." 

"  I  was  reared  in  Italy,  consin  Dick,  and  I  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
nature  through  French  novels."  Now  Hiere  was  a  laaghing  devilry  in  her 
eye  as  she  said  this,  that  terribly  pnzzled  tbe  yoong  fellow,  for  jnst  at  tlie 
very  moment  her  entbaeiasm  had  b^nn  to  stir  his  breast,  her  men7 
mockery  wafted  it  away  as  witla  a  storm-wind. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  if  yon  were  seriona,"  said  be,  gravely. 

"  Jnst  as  serious  as  yon  were  when  yon  spoke  of  being  mined." 

' '  I  was  so,  I  pledge  my  honour.  Tbe  conversation  I  reported  to  jon 
isally  took  place ;  and  when  yon  joined  me  I  was  gravely  deliberating 
with  myself  whether  I  abonld  take  a  header  into  a  deep  pool  or  enlist  as 
a  soldier." 

"  Fie,  fie  t  how  ignoble  all  that  is.  Yon  don't  know  the  bnndreds  of 
thooBBods  of  things  one  can  do  in  life.  Do  yon  speak  French  or  Itahan  ?  " 

"  I  can  read  them,  bnt  not  freely ;  bat  how  are  tbey  to  help  me?" 

"  Yon  shall  soe  :  first  of  all,  let  me  be  your  tntor.  We  shall  take 
"two  bonrs,  three  if  yon  like,  every  morning.  Are  yon  free  now  from  all 
yonr  college  studies  ?  " 

"  I  can  bo  after  Wednesday  next.  I  onght  to  go  Dp  for  my  term 
examination." 

"  Well,  do  so ;  bnt  mind,  don't  bring  down  IS1.  Atlee  with  yon." 

"  My  chnm  is  no  favonrite  of  yonra  ?  " 

"  That's  as  it  may  he,"  said  she,  faanghtily.  "  I  have  only  said  let 
-US  not  have  the  embarrassment,  or,  if  yoa  like  it,  the  pleasure  of  his 
company.  I'll  give  yon  a  list  of  books  to  bring  down,  and  my  lib  be  on 
it,  bnt  my  coarse  of  stady  will  sorpass  what  yon  have  been  doing  at  Trinitj. 
Is  it  agreed?" 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  it,  Nina." 

"  Tbat  does  not  sonnd  like  a  very  warm  acceptance ;  bnt  be  it  so  i 
till  to-m(Mfrow." 

"  Here  are  some  of  Eate's  dogs,"  cried  he,  angrily.  "  Down,  Fan, 
down  I  I  say.  I'll  leave  yon  now  before  she  joins  ns.  Hind,  not  a  word 
.  .of  what  I  told  yon."  And  witboat  another  word  he  sprang  over  a  lov 
fence,  and  speedily  disappeared  in  the  copse  beytmd  it. 
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"Wwn'ithat  Dick  I  saw  making  his  escape?"  cried  Kate,  aa  fihe 
came  ap. 

"Tea,  \re  vera  taking  a  walk  together,  and  he  left  me  very  abrnpUy." 

"I  wiah  I  had  not  spoiled  a  tete-d-tete,"  said  Eate,  merrilj. 

"  It  is  no  graat  mischief :  we  ean  always  ranew  it." 

"  Dear  Nina,"  said  the  other,  earessingly,  as  she  drew  har  arm  aroond 
her — "  dear,  dear  Nina,  do  not,  do  not,  I  beseech  you." 

"Don't  what,  child  ? — yon  mnst  not  speak  riddles."- 

"  Dtm't  make  that  poor  boy  in  lore  with  you.  Yoa  yonrself  told  me 
jon  could  save  him  from  it  if  yon  liked." 

"And  BO  I  shall,  Eate,  if  yoa  don't  dictate  or  order  me.  Leave  ma 
qdle  to  myself  and  I  shall  be  most  merdfoL" 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

Maubicb  Kkabnet's  "Stddt." 

Has  Uaoricfl  Kearney  bat  read  the  second  sheet  of  hie  coireBpondent's 
letter,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Biek  had  not  taken  snch  a  gloomy  view  of 
his  condition.  Mr.  M'Eeown's  epistle  continned  in  this  fiuhion: — "  That 
oagbt  to  do  for  him,  Slanrice,  or  my  name  ain't  Tom  M°Keown.  It  is  not 
tint  he  is  any  worse  or  better  than  othor  yonng  fellows  of  his  own  stamp, 
bnt  he  has  the  greatest  scamp  in  Christendom  for  hia  daily  aseouate.  Atlee 
a  deep  in  all  the  mischief  that  goes  on  in  tiie  national  press.  I  believe  he 
is  a  head-centre  of  the  Fenians,  and  I  know  he  has  a  ooTTOspondence  with 
tbef^sDchsocialiBtB,  and  that  Bi^ts -of- laboar-ksot  of  vagabonds  who  meet 
at  Onwra.  Your  boy  is  not  too  wise  to  keep  himself  ont  of  these  scrapes, 
and  he  is  jnst  by  name  and  station  of  oonseqaence  enough  to  make  these 
feUon  make  np  to  and  Batter  him.  Give  him  a  sonnd  fright  then,  and 
trkeQ  he  is  thoroughly  alarmed  about  his  failure,  send  him  abroad  for  a 
dint  tour :  let  him  go  study  at  Halle  or  Heidelberg — anything,  in  short, 
that  will  take  him  away  from  Ireland,  and  break  off  his  intimacy  with  this 
itiee  and  his  companions.  While  he  is  with  you  at  Eilgobbin,  don't  let 
him  make  acquuntance  with  those  Radical  fellows  in  the  county  towns. 
Keep  him  down,  Manrice,  keep  him  down ;  and  if  yon  find  that  you  cannot  do 
thiB,  make  him  believe  that  you'll  be  one  day  lords  of  Kilgobbin,  and  the 
more  he  has  to  lose  the  more  reluctant  he'll  be  to  risk  it.  If  he'd  take 
to  farming,  and  marry  some  decent  girl,  even  a  little  beneath  him  in  life, 
Hwould  save  yon  all  uneasiness  ;  but  he  is  just  that  thing  now  that  brings 
•11  the  misery  on  us  in  Ireland,  9e  thinks  he's  a  gentleman  because  he 
eaa  do  nothing ;  and  to  save  himself  bom  the  disgrace  of  incapacity,  he'd 
like  to  be  a  rebel." 

If  Hr.  Tom  H'Keown's  reasonings  were  at  times  somewhat  ahatrusa  and 
hard  of  comprehension  to  his  fnend  Kearney,  it  was  not  that  he  did  not 
heetov  on  them  due  thought  and  reflection ;  and  over  this  private  and 
strict^-confidential  page  he  had  now  meditated  for  hours. 
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"  Bad  Inek  to  m«,"  cried  he  at  last,  "  if  I  sea  what  he's  at.  If  I'm 
to  tell  the  bo;  he  is  mined  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  annonnee  Co  him 
that  he  is  a  lord — if  I'm  to  Utreatec  him  now  with  porer^,  and  the 
morning  after  I'm  to  send  bim  to  Halle  or  Hell,  or  wherever  it  ia— ril 
soon  be  oat  of  my  mind  myulf  throngh  bare  eonfiuion.  As  to  hanng 
bim  '  down,'  he's  low  enon^ ;  but  eo  shall  I  be,  too,  if  I  keep  bim  tiieie. 
I'm  not  used  to  seeing  my  hoose  nneomJbrtabla,  and  I  cannot  hear  it." 

Sncb  were  some  of  hia  reflections  over  his  agent's  adviee ;  and  it  atj 
be  imagined  that  the  MaeblaTelliBn  Mr.  hTEeown  had  fallen  upon  s  tnj 
inept  pupil. 

It  most  be  owned  that  Manrice  Kearney  was  somewhat  out  of  temper 
with  his  son  even  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter.  Wbile  the  "  ewellE,"  is 
he  wonld  pereiBt  in  calling  the  two  Englieh  visitors,  were  there,  Dick  look 
no  trouble  aboat  them,  nor  to  all  seeming  made  any  impression  on  ihm. 
As  Maurice  said,  "  He  let  Joe  Atlee  make  all  the  ronning,  and,  sigoa  od 
it  I  Joe  Atlee  was  taken  off  to  town  as  Walpole's  companion,  and  Dick 
not  BO  moch  as  thonght  of.  Joe,  too,  did  the  honours  of  the  house  i» 
if  it  Was  his  own,  and  talked  to  Iioekwood  abont  coming  down  icr  the 
partridge-shooting,  as  if  he  was  the  head  of  the  &iDily.  The  fallow  m 
a  bad  lot,  and  M'Keown  was  ri^t  so  far — ^the  less  Hick  saw  of  him 
the  better." 

The  trooble  and  disbresa  these  reflections,  and  others  like  them,  cost 
bim  wonld  more  than  have  recompensed  Hick,  had  he  been  haid-heirted 
enough  to  desire  a  vengeance.  "  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  mijbe 
twenty  minutes,"  said  he,  ■'  I  can  be  as  angry  as  any  man  in  EnrcFpe, 
and,  if  it  was  required  of  me  dnring  that  time  to  do  anything  de^«nU 
— downright  wicked — X  could  be  bound  to  do  it ;  uid  what's  more,  Fd 
stand  to  it  afterwards  if  it  cost  me  the  gallows.  But  as  f«  kaepng  np  the 
Bame  mind,  as  for  being  able  to  say  to  myself  my  heart  is  asharduersi, 
I'm  jnst  as  much  bent  on  cruelty  as  I  was  yesterday — that's  dean  beyond 
me ;  and  the  reason,  Ood  help  me,  is  no  great  eomfort  to  me  after  lU—for 
it's  just  this :  tliat  when  I  do  a  hard  thing,  whether  ^straining  a  eraaten 
out  4^  fais  bit  of  ground,  selling  a  widow's  p%,  or  fining  a  feUo«  foi 
shooting  a  bare,  I  lose  my  appetite  and  have  no  heart  for  my  metli ;  and 
as  snre  as  I  go  asleep,  I  dream  of  all  the  misfbrtones  in  life  lu^ieiung  te 
me,  and  my  gnafdian  angel  sitting  lAUgbing  all  the  while  and  saying  to  me, 
'  Hidn't  yon  bring  it  on  yourself,  Maurice  Kearney  ?  eonldn't  yon  be»r 
a  little  mb  without  trying  to  make  a  calamity  of  it  ?  Mnst  somebody 
be  always  punished  when  anything  goes  wnmg  in  life  7  Make  up  fotir 
mind  to  have  six  troubUs  every  day  of  your  life,  and  see  how  joUy  ytm'U 
be  the  day  you  can  only  count  five,  or  maybe  four.'  " 

As  Mr.  Kearney  sat  brooding  in  this  wise,  Peter  Oill  made  bis  entrmw 
into  tiie  study  witli  the  formidable  monthly  lists  and  accounts,  whose  eisiDi- 
nation  constituted  a  veritable  doomsday  to  the  unhappy  master. 

"  Wouldn't  nest  Saturday  do,  Peter  9  "  asked  K«tniey,  in  a  tMW  <rf 
almost  entreaty. 
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"  rm  afiber  ye  mm  Toesdfty  last,  and  I  don't  think  I'U  be  able  to  go 
<Hi  niieh  longer." 

Now  as  Hr.  Gill  meant  b;  this  Bpeeoh  to  impl;  that  he  was  obliged  to 
tnst  entirely  to  bia  memory  for  all  the  detailB  which  would  haTe  been 
eanmhted  to  writing  by  others,  and  to  a  notched  stiek  for  the  manifcdd 
dales  of  a  Tast  variety  of  events,  it  was  not  really  a  very  nnfair  reqoeet 
be  had  made  for  a  peremptory  hearing. 

"  I  TOW  to  the  Lord,"  sighed  ont  Kearney,  "  I  believe  I'm  the  hardest 
naisd  man  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

"Ibybe  yon  are,"  mnttered  Oill,  though  certainly  the  cononrrenee 
Kuedy  sounded  hearty,  while  he  meanwhile  arranged  the  books. 

"  Oh,  I  know  well  enon^  what  yon  mean.  If  a  man  doesn't  work 
vitb  a  spade  or  IbUow  Uie  plou^,  yon  won't  beHeve  that  he  works  at  all. 
He  must  drive,  or  dig,  or  drain,  or  mow.  There's  no  laboor  bnt  what 
strains  a  man's  back,  and  makes  him  weary  about  the  loins ;  bnt  I'll  tell 
jon,  Peter  Oill,  that  it's  here," — and  he  touched  his  forehead  with  his 
linger, — "  it's  here  is  the  real  workshop.  It's  ftmVing  uid  contriving ; 
tctting  this  against  that ;  doing  one  thing  that  another  may  happen,  and 
gnessiDg  what  will  come  if  we  do  tiaa  and  don't  do  that ;  carrying  every- 
UiiDg  in  your  brain,  and,  whether  yon  are  sitting  over  a  glass  with  a  friend 
or  taking  a  nap  after  dinner,  t^''"fc'"g  away  all  the  time  I  What  wonid 
jm  can  thai,  Peter  Oill— what  would  yon  eaU  that  ?  " 

"Madness,  begom,  or  mi^ty  near  it  1  " 

"  No ;  it's  just  WOTk — brain-voric  As  much  above  mere  manual  labour 
u  the  intelleet,  the  hcialty  that  raises  na  above  the  brntefl,  is  above  ttie — 
the " 

"  Yia,"  said  Gill,  opening  the  large  volume,  and  vaguely  passing  bis 
hand  om  a  page.     "  It'a  somewhere  there  about  the  Conacre  I  " 

"  Toa're  UtUe  better  than  a  beast  I  "  said  Kearney,  angrily. 

"Ii^be  I  am,  and  maybe  I'm  not.  Let  ne  finish  this,  now  that 
n're  about  it." 

And  so  saying,  he  deposited  his  other  books  and  papers  on  the  table, 
and  lh«D  drew  £ram  his  breast-pocket  a  somewhat  thick  roll  of  exceeding 
iatj  bank-notes,  fastened  with  a  leather  thong. 

"  Fm  ^ad  to  see  some  mmiey  at  last,  Peter,"  cried  Kearney,  as  bis  eye 
eu^  sight  of  the  notes. 

"Faiz,  then,  it's  little  good  they'll  do  ye,"  mnttered  the  other, 
gnffiy. 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir?"  asked  he,  angrily. 

"  Jnat  what  I  said,  my  lord,  the  divil  a  more  nor  less,  and  that  the 
money  yon  see  here  is  no  more  yonis  nor  it  is  mine  !  It  belongs  to  the 
l>i>d  it  came  bfOn.  Ay,  ay,  stamp  away,  and  go  red  in  the  face  :  yon  must 
hearihe  truth,  whethu-  yon  like  it  or  no.  The  place  we're  living  in  is  going 
to  rack  and  min  ont  of  aheer  bad  treatment.  There's  not  a  hedge  on  the 
estate;  there  isn't  a  gate  that  eonld  be  called  a  gate;  the  holes  the 
people  lire  in  isn't  good  enough  for  badgers ;  there's  no  water  for  the  mill 
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at  the  croM-roadi ;  and  the  Inxh  meadoira  is  drowned  with  wet— we're 
draggiog  for  the  hay,  like  sea-weed  I  And  70a  think  yon're  a  light  to 
theae  " — and  he  aotaally  ehook  the  notes  at  him — "  to  go  and  Bqnuidei 
tbem  on  them  '  impedint '  Englishmen  that  was  langhing  at  you  1  Didn't 
I  hear  them  myself  about  the  tablecloth  that  one  said  was  the  sail  of  a 
boat." 

"  Will  yoQ  hold  yoDT  tongue  ?  "  cried  Kearny,  wild  with  passion. 
"  I  will  not  I    I'll  die  on  the  floors  bat  I'll  speak  my  mind." 
This  was  not  only  a  &Tonrite  phrase  of  Mr.  Oill's,  bat  it  was  so  flu 
significant  that  it  always  indicated  he  was  about  io  give  notice  to  letTe— 1 
menace  on  his  part  of  no  nnfreqaent  oeooirenee. 
"  Yes,  going,  are  ye  ?  "  asked  Kearney,  jeerin^y. 
"I  jnst  am;    and  I'm  come  to  give  ap  the  books,  and  to  get  mj 
receipts  and  my  eharac — tor." 

"  It  won't  be  hard  to  give  the  last,  anyway,"  said  Kearney,  with  s  grin. 
"  So  mnch  Uie  better.     It  wiQ  save  yotu  honour  much  wiitiog,  irith 
all  that  you  have  to  do." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  kick  you  out  of  the  office,  Peter  OiH  f  " 
"  No,  n>y  lord,  I'm  going  quiet  and  peaceable.    I'm  only  uUsg  mj 
rights." 

"  You're  bidding  hard  to  be  kicked  oat,  yon  are  ?  " 
"  Am  I  to  leaTe  them  here,  or  will  your  honour  go  orar  the  books 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Leave  the  notes,  sir,  and  go  to  the  deril." 
"  I  will,  my  lori ;  and  one  comfort  at  least  I'll  hare — ^it  won't  be 
harder  to  pot  np  with  his  tempra." 

Mr.  Gill's  head  barely  escaped  the  heavy  acconnt-book  which  sbmektlie 
door  above  him  as  he  escaped  from  the  room,  and  Maurice  Eeanw^  ut 
back  in  his  chair  and  grasped  the  aims  of  it  like  one  threatened  with  ■  fit 
"  Where's  Miss  Kit^ — where's  my  daughter  ?  "  cried  he  ilond,  « 
though  there  was  some  one  within  hearing.  "  Taking  the  dogs  a  walk,  II! 
be  bound, "muttered  he,  "orgonetosee  somebody's  duld  with  the  meuln, 
devil  fear  her  I  She  has  plen^  on  her  hands  to  do  anywhere  bat  at  home. 
The  place  might  be  going  to  rack  and  rain  for  her  if  there  was  only  a  yotmg 
colt  to  look  at,  or  a  new  litter  of  pigs  !  And  so  you  think  to  frd^teo  vt, 
Peter  Oill  I  You've  been  doing  the  same  thing  every  Easter,  tiad  en? 
harvest,  these  five-and-twenty  years  I  I  can  only  say  I  wish  yon  had  kept 
your  threat  long  ago,  and  the  ^oporty  wouldn't  have  as  many  tmnble- 
down  cabins  and  mined  fences  as  it  has  now,  and  my  rent-roD,  too, 
wouldn't  have  been  the  worse.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in  Inluw 
more  cruelly  robbed  than  myseU.  There  i<n't  an  estate  in  the  conntf  ha 
not  risen  in  value  except  my  own!  There's  not  a  landed  gentloiuo 
hasn't  laid  by  money  in  the  barony  but  myself,  and  if  yon  were  to  behen 
the  newspapers,  I'm  the  hardest  landlord  in  the  province  of  LunBtti' 
'  Is  that  mickey  Doolan,  there  7  Mickey  I "  cried  he,  opening  the  windov. 
"  did  you  see  Miss  Kearney  anywhere  abont  f  " 
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"Tm,  mj  lord.  I  see  ber  coming  up  the  Bog  road  with  Miss 
O'Bhet" 

"Theirorse  loek  mino,"  mnttered  he  as  he  closed  the  window,  and 
leiaed  his  head  on  hie  hand. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

As  Uhwelcomb  Visit. 

If  Ibnriee  Eeamej  had  been  put  to  the  question,  he  oonid  not  have 
fflneealed  the  Gust,  that  the  hnm&n  being  he  most  feared  and  dreaded  in 
tife  was  hie  neighboni  Miss  Betty  O'Bhea. 

With  two  years  of  seniori^  over  him,  Uisa  Betfy  had  bnllied  him  as  a 
child,  mobbed  him  as  a  youth,  and  opposed  and  sneered  at  him  ever  after ; 
ud  to  Hneh  tm  ertent  did  ber  inflnenee  over  his  character  extend,  seeord- 
ing  to  his  own  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  single  good  trait  of  his  natnre 
liu  had  not  thwarted  by  lidicnle,  nor  a  sin^e  eril  temptation  to  which  he 
hid  yielded,  that  had  not  come  oat  of  sheer  opposition  to  that  lady's 


HileTolent  people,  indeed,  had  said  that  Maoriee  Kearney  bad  once 
had  matrimotual  designs  on  Miea  Betty,  or  rather,  on  that  snug  place  and 
niee  pnperty  called  "  O'Bhea's  Bam  "  of  \riiich  she  was  sole  heiress ;  but 
he  moat  stonti;  declared  this  story  to  be  gronndless,  and  in  a  forcible 
msDna  usererated  that  h&d  he  been  Bobinson  Cmsoe  and  Miss  Bet^  the 
only  jphdiitaiit  of  the  island  with  him,  he  wonld  have  llred  and  died  in 
cdibacr  ntber  than  have  contracted  dearer  ties. 

Hiss  Bet^,  to  gire  her  the  name  by  which  she  was  best  known,  was 
no  miracle  of  either  tact  or  amiability,  but  she  had  certain  qualities  that 
togld  not  be  disparaged.  Bbe  was  a  sbict  Catholic,  charitable,  in  her 
on  peculiar  and  imperions  way,  to  the  poor,  very  desirous  to  be  strictly 
JQst  and  honest,  and  such  a  sure  foe  to  eveiything  that  she  thonght 
pntension  or  humbug  of  any  kind— which  meant  anything  that  did  not 
wpan  with  her  own  habits — that  she  was  perfectly  intolerable  to  all 
riu)  did  not  accept  herself  and  her  own  mode  of  life  as  a  model  and  aa 
eiuzmle. 

Thus,  a  stont-bodied  copper  nm  on  the  tea-table,  a  very  nncontb 
jaimling-car,  driven  by  an  old  man,  whose  only  livery  was  a  cockade, 
Kane  very  maddy  port  as  a  dinner  wine,  and  whisky-punch  aftOTwards  on 
the  brown  mabi^any,  were  so  many  articles  of  belief  with  her,  to  diss^ 
baa  any  of  which  was  a  downright  hereey. 

Thofl,  after  Nina  arrived  at  the  castle,  the  appearance  of  napkins 
pilpably  afEeeted  ber  constitution ;  with  the  advent  of  finger-glasses  she 
eeued  ber  visits,  and  bluntly  declined  all  invitations  to  dinner.  That 
coffee  and  some  indescribable  liberties  would  foUow,  as  post-prandial 
tKwees,  she  secretly  imparted  to  Kate  Kearney,  in  a  note,  which  con- 
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eluded  wiUi  the  aaeimnce  that  when  the  day  of  these  enormitiea  aimed, 
O'Sbea'B  Bam  would  be  open  to  her  ae  a  refage  and  a  Banctiui; ;  "  but 
not,"  added  she,  "  with  joar  eoaaiu,  fw  I'll  not  l8t  the  hniBj  crosa  id; 
doora." 

For  months  now  this  strict  quarantine  had  lasted,  and  except  for  Uie 
int«R;hange  of  some  brief  and  very  nninteresliiig  notes,  all  intimae?  hid 
oeosed  between  the  two  honses — a  clrcimisUnce,  I  am  loth  to  own,  irtiich 
was  most  nngallant] j  recorded  every  day  after  dinner  by  old  Eeaxney,  nbo 
drank  "  Misa  Betty's  health,  and  long  absence  to  her."  It  was  then  with 
no  small  astoniahment  Eate  was  overtaken  in  the  avenue  by  Misa  Batty  on 
her  old  chestnut  mare  Judy,  a  small  bog-boy  monnted  oa  the  croop  behind, 
to  act  as  groom :  for  in  this  way  Paddy  Walshe  was  aocnstomed  to  traral, 
without  the  sl^teat  conacionaness  that  he  was  not  in  strict  c4Hi£irmi^ 
with  the  ways  of  Botten  Bow  and  the  "  Boia." 

That  there  was  nothing  "  atook-np  "  oi  pretentions  about  thia  mode  of 
being  accompanied  by  one's  groom— a  proposition  scarcely  satiable— wis 
Uiss  Beta's  declaration,  delivered  in  a  sort  of  eballenge  to  the  worid. 
Indeed,  certain  tiokleaome  tendenoiea  in  Jody,  partionlarly  when  toiuJud 
with  the  heel,  seemed  to  ofier  the  stTongeet  protest  agunat  the  pnutioe : 
for  whenever  pushed  to  any  increase  of  speed  or  admonished  in  an;  vay, 
the  beast  nanally  reaponded  by  a  hoist  of  the  haunohea,  which  innriably 
compelled  Paddy  to  clasp  his  mistress  ronnd  the  waist  for  safety—a  aitiur 
tdon  which,  however  repugnant  to  maiden  bashfnlness,  time,  and  periiqa 
necessity,  bad  reconciled  her  to.  At  all  events,  poor  Paddy's  toror  would 
have  been  the  amplest  refntation  of  aoandal,  while  the  atatn  inimoU%  of 
Uisa  Betty  during  the  embrace  would  have  dleneed  even  malevolenes- 

On  the  preaent  occasion,  a  sharp  canter  of  several  miles  had  ndoeed 
Judy  to  a  veiy  quiet  and  decorona  pace,  so  that  Faddy  and  hia  nuitius 
sot  almost  back  to  back — a  combination  that  only  long  habit  enabled  Bate 
to  witness  without  laughing. 

"  Are  yon  alone  up  at  the  Castle,  dear  i  "  asked  Hiss  Betty,  aa  At 
rode  along  at  her  aide ;  "  or  have  yon  the  honse  full  of  what  tbe  papers 
call  '  diatingniahed  company '  ?  " 

"  We  are  quite  alooe,  godmother.  My  brother  is  with  ni,  bat  we 
have  no  strangers.". 

"  I'm  glad  of  it.  I've  come  over  to  '  have  it  out '  with  your  Isthff, 
and  it's  pleasant  to  know  we  shall  be  to  onraelves." 

Now,  as  this  announcement  of  having  "it  out"  conveyed  to  £ites 
mind  notlung  short  of  an  open  declaration  of  war,  a  day  of  reckoning  oo 
which  Miss  O'Shea  voold  come  prepared  with  a  full  indictment,  and  a 
resolution  to  proaecnte  to  conviction,  the  poor  ^1  shuddered  at  a  proapeet 
eo  certfun  to  end  in  ealaadfy. 

"  Fqia  is  very  far  from  well,  godmother,"  sud  ahe,  in  a  mUd  wsy. 

"  So  the;  t«U  me  in  the  town,"  said  the  other,  snappishly.  "Hi> 
brother  magiatiatea  said  that  the  day  he  came  in,  about  that  aoppofi^ 
attack — the  memorable  search  for  arms — ■-" 
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"  Sai^Bod  ftttaok  I  bat,  godmotber,  pray  don't  imagine  we  had 
inrentad  all  thaL  I  thinV  von  know  me  well  enongb  ^fH  lone  enongb 
lo  know " 

"  To  know  that  yon  would  not  bavs  bad  a  yonug  scamp  of  a  Castle 
lids-de-eamp  on  a  yiait  dnring  yoor  &tber'a  absenee,  sot  to  Bay  any- 
thing about  amnging  your  Rpgliab  yisitot  by  sbooting  down  your  own 
tauntiy." 

"  Wni  you  listen  to  ma  fat  five  minntea  ?  " 

"No,  not  for  three, 

"Two,  tben — one  eron — one  minnte,  godmother,  will  convince  yoa 
hov  jroD  wrong  me." 

"I  won't  give  yoo  tbat,  I  didn't  come  over  abont  yon  nor  your 
>&in.  When  the  &ther  makes  a  fool  of  TiiTnp<iKi  why  wouldn't  tbe 
dko^iter  ?  The  whole  conntry  is  laoghing  at  him.  His  lordship  indeed  I 
t  maei  estate  and  a  teoantij  in  rags ;  and  the  only  remedy,  as  Peter  Oill 
tdlt  me,  raising  the  rents, — raising  the  rents  where  ereiy  one  is  a  panper." 

"  What  would  yoa  have  bim  do,  Misa  O'Shea  ?  "  aaid  Kate,  almost 
H^tily. 

"  I'n  tell  yoa  what  I'd  have  him  do.  I'd  btTe  bim  rise  of  a  morning 
bdbre  nine  o'clock,  and  be  oat  with  his  labonroiB  at  daybreak.  I'd  have 
him  nfonn  a  whole  lazy  honaehold  of  blackgaaids,  good  for  nothing  but 
wute  ind  wiekedneBB.  I'd  have  bim  apprentice  yoor  brother  to  a  decent 
tnde  01  a  light  basiness.    I'd  have  him  deelare  he'd  kick  the  first  man 

that  called  bim  '  My  lord ; '  and  for  jonrBclf,  well,  it's  no  matter " 

"  Tea,  bat  it  is,  godmother,  a  great  matter  to  me  at  least.  What 
aboitmywlf?" 

"  Wdl,  I  don't  wish  to  speak  of  it,  bnt  it  Jnst  dropped  oat  of  my  lips 
by  seddeni ;  and  perhaps,  though  not  pleasant  to  talk  about,  it's  aa  well 
it  na  said  and  done  with,  I  meant  to  tell  yonr  &ther  that  it  must  be 
an  over  between  yoa  and  my  nephew,  Qonnan ;  that  I  won't  have  him 
buk  here  on  leave  as  I  intended.  I  know  it  didn't  go  far,  dear.  There 
m  ume  of  what  they  call  love  in  the  case.  You  would  probably  have 
lik«d  one  another  well  enough  at  last ;  bat  I  won't  bare  it,  and  it's  better 
«G  came  to  the  right  understanding  at  once." 

"  Your  eorb-ehain  is  loose,  godmother,"  said  the  giil ;  who  now,  pale 
u  death  and  trembling  all  over,  advanced  to  fasten  the  link. 

"  I  declare  to  the  Lord,  he's  asleep  !  "  said  Miss  fietty,  as  tii9  wearied 
bead  of  her  page  dropped  heavily  on  bar  shoulder.  "  Take  the  curb  off, 
dear,  or  I  may  lose  it.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  fin-  me,  Eate ;  that  is,  if 
JOQ  mai  a'pocket." 

"Of  course  I  do,  godmother.  I  cany  very  stout  keys  in  it,  too. 
Look  at  these." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  liked  aQ  that,  once  on  a  time,  well  enongb,  and  used 
to  think  yon'd  be  a  good  tbrifl;  wife  for  a  poor  man;  bat  with  the 
VlEeount  your  &ther,  and  the  young  Princess  yoor  fitBt-oonsin,  and  the 
devil  knowa  wbot  of  your  fine  twother,  I  believe  the  sooner  we  part  good 
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friends  tiie  better.    Not  but  if  7011  like  my  plan  for  yon^I'U  be  just  as 
rea^  as  ever  to  sid  yon." 

"  I  luve  not  heud  the  plan  yet,"  said  Eate,  faintly. 

"  Jnet  a  nniineTy,  tben — no  more  nor  less  than  that.  The  '  Sacred 
Heart '  at  Nunor,  or  the  Asters  of  Meicy  here  at  borne  in  Bagot  Street,  I 
beliere,  if  yon  like  better — eh  ?  " 

"  It  is  soon  to  be  able  to  make  up  one's  mind  on  sach  a  point  I 
want  a  little  time  for  this,  godmother." 

"  Yon  would  not  want  time  if  your  heart  were  in  a  holy  woA,  Eaie 
Eeamey.  It's  little  time  yon'd  be  asking,  if  I  said  will  jon  have  Qomm 
O'Shea  for  a  hnsband  ?  " 

"  There  is  soob  a  thing  as  insolt,  Hiss  O'Shea,  and  no  amoent  o( 
long  intimacy  can  lieense  that." 

"  I  ask  yoor  pardon,  godchild.  I  wish  yon  conld  know  how  son;  1 
foeL" 

"  Say  no  more,  godmother,  say  no  more,  I  beseech  yon,"  cried  Kite, 
and  her  tears  now  gnshed  forth,  and  relieyed  her  almost  bnrHtiiig  hetrt. 
"  I'll  take  this  short  path  throng  &e  shmbbeiy,  and  be  at  the  door 
before  yon,"  cried  she,  rushing  away ;  while  Miss  Betty,  with  a  aluip 
tooeh  of  the  spur,  provoked  such  a  plunge  as  efTectnally  awoke  Ptddf, 
and  apprised  him  that  his  duties  as  groom  were  soon  to  be  in  reqnesL 

While  earnestly  assnring  him  that  some  obanges  in  bis  diet  shonld  lit  j 
speedily  adopted  against  somnolency,  Miss  Betty  rode  briskly  on,  ml  ' 
reached  the  ball-door.  1 

"I  told  yon  I  should  be  first,  godmother,"  said  the  girl;  and  tlu  ' 
pleasant  ring  of  her  voice  showed  she  had  r^ained  her  spirits,  or  si  l«ut 
such  self-control  as  enabled  her  to  suppress  her  sorrow. 
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1. 
Ok  the  aea  and  at  the  Hogne,  uzteen  hundred  lUDety-two, 

I>id  the  Englisb  fight  thii  French, — woe  to  Franea  t 
And,  tlie  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  thro'  the  bine, 
lake  m  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pnrene. 

Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ban«e, 
With  the  English  fieet  in  view. 


'T  -wma  tlid*  squadron  that  eeoaped,  with  the  victor  in  fhU  chase ; 
Urst  aad  foremost  of  the  drOTe,  in  hie  great  ship,  Dam&aTille  ; 
Olose  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 
Twenlj'two  good  shipe  in  all ; 
finU  they  signalled  to  the  place 
•  •  Help  the  winners  of  a  raee  1 

■  (  Qet  US  gnidoDce,  giye  ne  harbour,  take  ns  qnick — or,  quicker  still, 
*'  Here's  the  English  can  and  will  I  " 


the  pilots  of  the  place  pnt  ont  brisk  and  leapt  on  board ; 
■'  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass  ? ' '  laaghed  they : 
Books  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and  scored, 
fffttll  the  FormidabU  here  with  her  twelve  and  ei^l;  gona 
<'  Think  to  make  the  rirer-moath  by  the  sin^e  narrow  way, 
Xmst  to  entor  where  't  is  ticklish  for  a  croft  gf  twenty  tons, 
•■  And  with  flow  at  fnll  beside  ? 
"  Now,  't  is  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
**  Seaeb  the  mooring  ?     Bather  say, 
•yytiiltt  rook  stands  or  water  rons, 
Kot  «  sliip  will  leaye  the  bay  t  " 

fOfc,  xxm.— »o.  185.  _^    ___,.rC.OO^^c' 


Then  fraa  called  a  ooonoil  straight ; 

Brief  and  bitter  tlie  debate : 

"  Here  'a  the  English  at  onr  heels ;  voold  you  have  tham  take  in  tow 

"  All  that 's  left  ne  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stem  and  bow, 

"  For  a  prize  to  Flymonth  Sound  ? 

*'  Batter  run  the  ships  agroond  I  " 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 
"  Not  a  minate  more  to  wait  1 

"  Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

"  Bhove  ashore,  then  blow  np,  bom  the  vessels  on  the  beach  I 
"  France  must  nndergo  her  fate," 


"  Give  the  word  1 "     Bat  ao  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  : 

For  np  stood,  for  ont  stepped,  for  in  stmck  amid  all  these 
—A  Captain  ?     A  Lieatenant  ?     A  Uate— first,  second,  third  ? 
No  snch  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  1 

Bot  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  ToorviUs  for  the  fleet, 
A  poor  coaaUng-pilot  he,  Heir^  Riel  the  Croiaickese. 


And  "  What  mookary  or  malice  have  we  hare  ?  "  cries  Harre  ^tiel : 

"  Are  you  mad,  you  Slalouins  ?     Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or  rogues  ? 
"  Talk  to  me  of  rocka  and  shoals,  ma  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
"  On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  ehaUow,  every  awell 

"  Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve  where  the  river  disembogacB? 
"  Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  7    Is  it  love  the  tying  's  for  ? 
"  Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day, 

"  Have  I  piloted  your  bay,  i 

«  Entered  &ee  and  anchored  fiiat  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

"  Bnni  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?  That  were  worse  than  fifty  EognesI 
"  Sire,  they  know  I  speak  the  tmlh  !  Sirs,  believe  me  there's  any' 
"  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

"  Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
"  Get  this  Formidable  clear, 
"  Uake  the  others  follow  mine, 

"  And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 
"  Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

"  And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 
"  And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 

"  — Keel  so  mnoh  as  grate  the  ground, 
"  Why,  1  've  nothing  but  my  life, — here  's  my  head  1 "  cries  Hene  K«l- 
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Vot  1  minnta  more  io  wait. 

"  BtHi  08  in,  then,  small  and  great  I 

"  likt  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  sqnadioa  I ' '  cried  its  chief. 
CipUiiis,  give  the  sailor  place  I 

Ha  U  Admiral,  in  brief. 
fitiD  the  Doith-wind,  b;  God's  grace. 
3w  the  noble  fellow's  foce 
Ai  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Cltuithe  entry  like  a  honnd, 
Satji  Uw  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea  's  profotmd  I 

Bee,  ale  thio'  shoal  and  rock, 

How  the;  follow  in  a  flock. 
StA  t  ibip  that  miflbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 

Not  a  ipat  that  comes  to  grief  I 
31ie  peril,  see,  is  past. 
All  are  huboored  to  the  last. 

And  just  as  Herre  Riel  hollas  "  Anchor  I  " — snie  as  bte, 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 


Bo,  the  storm  Bubsides  to  calm : 
They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Gr^ve  : 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"  Just  onr  nptore  to  enhance, 

"  Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
"  Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 

"  As  they  cannonade  away  1 
"  'Neath  rampired  BoUdor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Bancs  !  " 
How  hope  sncceeds  despair  an  each  Captain's  conntenauco  I 
Out  bnrst  all  with  one  accord, 
•  >  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  I 

■'  Let  France,  let  France's  King 
"  Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  I " 
'What  a  shont,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herri  Eiel," 
Jlb  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 
Not  a  symptom  of  snrprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


Then  said  Damfrerille,  "  My  friend, 
"  I  most  speak  oat  at  the  end, 

IB— J 
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"  TLoQgli  I  find  the  speaking  h&rd : 
"  Fruse  is  deeper  than  the  lips : 
*'  YoD  have  saved  the  King  his  ships, 

"  Yon  most  name  joui  own  reward. 
"  'Faith,  our  son  vas  near  eclipse  t 
"  Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
"  France  remuns  yonr  debtor  still. 
"  Ask  to  heart's  content  and  hare  I  or  my  name's  not  DamfreTille." 

10. 
Then  a  beam  of  fim  oatbroke 
On  the  bearded  month  that  spoke. 
As  the  honest  heart  landed  throi^;h 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue : 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

"  Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

"  And  from  Malo  Boads  to  Croiaic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a  run  ?— 
"  Since  'tis  a^  and  have,  I  may — 

"  Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
"  Come  I     A  good  whole  holiday  I 

"  Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Anrora  I " 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 

11. 
Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  poat 

In  his  Croiste  keeps  aUve  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  £shing-smack. 
In  memoiy  of  the  "ir"  bat  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

AH  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank ; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  RleL 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herv6  Kiel,  accept  my  verse  ! 
In  my  verse,  Herve  Riel,  do  thon  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honour  Francs,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle  Anm^l 
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CHAPTER  TT. 
A  DOIOBTIO  DiSOTJSBIOir. 

T  is  a  not  mfreqaent  distreas  in 
small  hooMhoIds,  especially  when 
some  miles  from  a  market  town, 
to  make  adequate  prepaiation  for 
an  miexpected  guest  at  dinner; 
bat  even  this  is  a  very  inferior 
difficulty  to  tliat  experienced  by 
those  who  have  to  order  the  repast 
in  conformity  with  certain  rigid 
notions  of  a  gneat  who  will  criti- 
cise the  amaUaet  deviation  from 
i  the  most  humble  standard,  and 
actually  rebuke  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  delicacy  of  fbod  or  ele- 
gance of  table  equipage. 

No    sooner,    then,    had   Kate 

learned  that  Hiss   O'Bhea   was  to 

remain  for  dinner,  than  she  imme- 

<       —       ^v  diately  set  herself  to  think  over  all 

tlM  possible  reductions  that  mi^t  ba  made  in  the  fine,  and  all  the 

pfauanesB  and  simplidty  that  could  be  imparted  to  the  service  of  the 

Napkins  had  not  been  the  sole  reform  suggested  by  the  Greek  conain. 
She  ha<d  introduced  flowers  on  the  table,  and  so  artfully  had  she  decked 
out  the  board  with  fruit  and  ornamental  plants,  that  she  had  sncceeded 
in  eflecting  by  artifice  what  would  have  been  an  egregious  iailora  if  more 
openly  attempted — the  service  of  the  dishes  one  by  one  to  the  guests, 
without  any  being  placed  on  the  table.  These,  with  finger-glasses,  she  had 
ilready  a^^ved,  nor  had  she  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart  given  up 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  day  that  her  uncle  would  rise  iram  the  table  as  she 
did,  give  her  his  arm  to  the  drawing-room,  and  bow  profoundly  aa  he  left 
her.  Of  the  ineetimable  advantages,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of 
tbia  system,  she  had  indeed  been  cautious  to  hold  forth ;  for,  like  a  great 
reformer,  she  was  satisfied  to  leave  her  improvements  to  the  slow  test  of 
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time,  "  «dne&tmg  her  pabli«,"  as  a  groat  anthorit^  hu  called  it,  while 
she  bided  the  resnlt  in  patience. 

Indeed,  as  poor  Uaorice  Kearney  was  not  to  be  indnlged  with  the 
laxmy  of  whiekj-pimch  during  his  dinner,  it  was  not  eaa;  to  reply  to  his 
qneetion,  "  When  am  I  to  have  my  ttimblar  ?  "  as  though  he  evidently 
believed  the  aforesaid  "  tnmbler"  was  an  institntioii  that  conld  not  be 
abrogated  or  omitted  altogether. 

Coffee  in  the  drawing-room  was  only  a  half  anccesfl  so  long  aa  the 
gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine ;  aad  as  for  the  daily  cigarette  Nina  smoked 
with  it,  Eate,  in  her  simplicify,  believed  it  was  only  done  as  a  sort  of 
protest  at  being  deserted  by  those  nnnatoral  proteetors  who  preferred 
poteen  to  ladies. 

It  was  therefore  in  no  small  pertnrbation  of  mind  that  Kate  nuhed 
to  her  ootisin's  room  with  the  awfal  tidings  that  Miss  Betty  had  arrived 
and  intended  to  remain  for  dinner. 

"  Do  yoa  mean  the  odions  woman  with  the  boy  and  bandbox  behind 
her  on  horseback  ?  "  asked  Nina,  snpercilioiisly. 

"  Yes,  she  always  travels  in  that  foshion ;  she  is  odd  and  eccentric 
in  scores  of  things,  but  a  fine-hearted,  honest  woman,  generoos  to  the 
poor,  and  tme  to  her  Mends." 

"I  don't  oaro  for  her  moral  qnalitieB,  bat  I  do  bargain  for  a  little 
outward  decency,  and  some  respect  for  the  world's  opinion." 
"  You  wUl  like  her,  Nina,  when  yon  know  her." 
"  I  shall  profit  by  the  warning.    I'll  take  care  not  to  know  her." 
"  She  is  one  of  the  oldest,  I  believe  the  oldest,  friend  onr  family 
has  in  the  world." 

"  What  a  sad  confession,  ohUd ;  but  I  have  always  deplored  longevi^." 
"  Don't  be  sapercilions  or  sarcastic,  Nina,  bat  help  me  with  yonr  own 
good  sense  and  wise  adrice.  She  has  not  come  over  In  the  best  of 
hnmonrs.  Bhe  has,  or  faneies  she  has,  some  difference  to  settle  with  papa. 
They  seldom  meet  without  a  qnairel,  and  I  fear  this  occasion  is  to  be  no 
exception ;  so,  do  aid  me  to  get  things  over  pleasantly  if  it  be  poesible." 

"  She  snubbed  me  the  only  time  I  met  her.  I  tried  to  help  her  off 
with  her  bonnet,  and,  anfortnnately,  I  displaced,  if  I  did  not  actoally 
remove,  her  wig,  and  she  muttered  something  '  about  a  rope-dancer  not 
being  a  dexterons  lady's-maid.'  " 

"  Oh,  Nina,  surely  you  do  not  mean ' ' '     " 

"  Not  that  I  was  exactly  a  rope-dancer,  Kate,  but  I  had  on  a  Greek 
jacket  that  morning  of  blue  velvet  and  gold,  and  a  white  skirt,  and  peritaps 
these  had  some  memories  of  the  circus  for  the  old  lady." 
"  Yon  are  only  jesting  now,  Nina." 

"  Don't  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  never  jest  when  I 
think,  or  even  suspect,  I  am  injured  ?  " 
"  Injured  1 " 

"  It's  not  the  word  I  wanted,  but  it  will  do ;  I  used  it  in  its  FVsnch 
sense." 
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"  Ton  bear  her  no  malice,  I'm  sure  ?  "  aaid  the  other,  eareflUDgly. 
"Nol"  replied  she,  with  a  Ehrog  that  Geem«d  i«  deprecate  even 
lutrii^  a  thooght  aboat  ber. 

"  She  will  atay  for  dinner,  and  we  mast,  as  far  as  poflBible,  receive 
ber  in  the  way  she  has  been  nsed  to  here,  a  very  homely  dinner,  serred 
H  die  has  always  seen  it — no  frnit  or  fioweis  on  the  tablei'no  claret-cup, 
aa  finger-glasses." 

"  I  hope  no  tablecloth ;  eonldn't  we  hare  a  tray  on  a  comer  table, 
indarery  one  help  himself  as  he  strolled  ahont  the  room  ?  " 
"  Dear  Nina,  be  reasonable  jnst  for  this  once." 

"I'll  come  down  jnst  as  I  am,  or  better  still,  I'll  take  down  my  hair 
md  asm  it  into  s  net ;  I'd  oblige  her  with  dirty  hands,  if  I  only  knew 
liOTF  to  do  it." 

"  I  see  yoa  only  say  these  things  in  jeat ;  yon  really  do  mean  to  help 
me  throngh  this  difficnlty." 

"  Bnt  why  a  difficnlty  ?  what  reason  can  yon  offer  for  all  this  absurd 
tabnission  to  the  whims  of  a  very  tiresome  old  woman  ?    Is  she  very 
reb,  and  do  yon  expect  on  heritage  7  " 
"No,  no;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Does  she  load  yon  with  valaable  presents  ?  Is  she  ever  ready  to  com- 
Dumoiate  birthdays  and  fiunily  festivals  ?  " 
"  No." 

'■  Has  she  any  especial  qnality  or  gifl  beyond  riding  donble  and  a  bad 
temper  ?  Oh,  I  was  forgetting ;  she  is  the  annt  of  her  nephew,  isn't  she  ? 
—the  dashing  lancer  that  was  to  spend  hia  anmmer  over  here  P  " 

"  Yen  were  indeed  forgetting  when  yon  f  aid  this,"  said  Eate,  prondtf, 
utd  h^  face  grew  scarlet  as  she  spoke. 

"Tell  me  that  you  like  him  or  that  he  likes  yon;  tell  me  that  there 
is  Bomething,  uiything,  between  yon,  child,  and  I'll  be  diacreet  and 
muiDH-ly,  too ;  and  more,  I'll  behave  to  the  old  lady  with  every  regard  to 
one  vho  holds  aach  dear  interests  in  ber  keeping.  Bnt  don't  bandage  my 
nes,  and  tell  me  at  the  same  time  to  look  ont  and  see." 

"  I  have  no  confidences  to  make  yon,"  said  Eate,  coldly.  "  I  came 
here  to  ask  a  &vanr — a  very  small  &votir,  aller  all — and  yon  might  have 
seeorded  it,  without  qnestion  or  ridicule." 

"Bat  which  yoa  never  need  have  aaked,  Eate,"  said  the  other, 
gravely.  "  Yoa  are  the  mistress  here ;  I  am  but  a  very  humble  guest. 
Ytnir  orders  are  obeyed,  as  they  onght  to  be ;  my  suggestions  may  be 
adopted  now  and  then — partly  in  caprice,  part  compliment — but  I  know 
tlu7  have  no  pennanence,  no  more  take  root  here  than — than  myaelf." 

"Do  not  say  that,  my  deareat  Nina,"  aaid  Kate,  aa  she  threw  herself 
on  her  neck,  and  kiased  her  afiectionately  again  and  again.  "  You  are  one 
oCtiB,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  Come  along  with  me,  now,  and  tell  me 
lU  that  you  advise.  Yoa  know  what  I  wish,  and  yoa  will  foigive  me  even 
ininy  stupidity." 

"  Where's  your  brother  ?  "  asked  Nina,  hastily. 
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"Gone  out  with  his  gan.  Hell  not  be  back  till  ha  is  certain  Misa 
Betty  has  taken  her  departure." 

"  Wb;  did  be  not  offer  to  take  me  witb  him  ?  " 

"  Over  the  bog,  do  yon  mean  7  " 

"Anywhere;  I'd  not  eavil  about  the  road.  Don't  yoa  know  that  I 
haTB  daj^  vben  '  don't  care '  maaters  me.    When  I'd  do  anything,  go 

"  Many  any  one  ?  "  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  Yes :  many  any  one,  as  itreeponEibly  as  if  I  was  dealing  vith  the 
destiny  of  some  other  that  did  not  regard  me.  On  these  days  I  do  not 
beloi^  to  myself,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  such  humours,  Nina ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  a 
healthy  mind  tliat  has  them." 

"  I  did  not  boast  of  my  mind's  health,  nor  tell  yon  to  tmst  to  it. 
Come,  let  na  go  down  to  the  dinner-room,  and  talk  that  pleasant  leg-of- 
mntton  talk  yon  Imow  you  are  fond  of." 

"  And  best  fitted  for,  say  that,"  said  Kate,  laughing  merrily. 

The  other  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her  words,  for  she  moved  slowly 
avay,  catling  on  Kate  to  follow  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Shall  DiKMKa-PASTT. 

Ix  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  all  Kate's  persnasions  with  her  cousin,  all 
her  own  earnest  attempts  at  conciliation,  and  her  ably-planned  schemes  to 
escape  a  difficulty,  were  only  so  much  labour  lost.  A  stem  message  from 
her  father  commanded  her  to  make  no  change  either  in  the  house  or  the 
service  of  the  dinner — an  interference  with  domestic  cares  so  novel  on  bia 
part  as  to  show  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  hostilities,  and  was 
resolved  to  meet  bis  enemy  boldly. 

"  It's  no  ase,  all  I  have  been  tellmg  yon,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  as  aha 
re-entered  her  room,  later  in  the  day.  "  Papa  orders  me  to  have  every- 
thing  as  usual,  and  won't  even  let  me  give  Miss  Betty  an  early  dimier, 
tiiough  he  knows  she  has  nine  miles  of  a  ride  io  reach  home." 

"That  explaina  somewhat  a  message  he  has  sent  myself,"  replied 
Nina,  "  to  wear  my  very  prettiest  toilette  and  my  Greek  cap,  which  la 
admired  so  much  the  other  day." 

"  I  am  almost  glad  that  my  wardrobe  has  nothing  attractive,"  aaii 
Kate,  half  sadly.  "  I  certainly  shall  never  be  rebuked  for  my  becomicg- 
ness." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  old  woman  would  be  rude  enongli 
to  extend  her  comments  to  m« .'  " 

"  I  have  known  her  do  things  quite  as  hardy,  though  I  hope  on  the 
present  occasion  the  other  novelties  may  shelter  yon." 
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"  Vfiij  isa't  your  tHrother  bare  ?  I  sbonld  inBut  oa  liis  coming  dovn  in 
diiveet  black,  with  a  white  tie  and  that  look  of  impodng  Bolemnitj  young 
Riigliahmflii  uBiune  for  dinner." 

"  Diek  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  would  not  encoonter  it." 
"  And  jet  yoa  tell  me  70a  eubmit  to  all  this  for  no  earthly  reason. 
Bhe  can  leave  joa  no  legacy,  contnbate  in  no  way  to  yomr  benefit.  Bhe  has 
neither  fiunily,  fortune,  nor  connections ;  and,  except  her  atrociooa 
maimers  and  her  indomitable  temper,  there  is  not  a  trait  of  her  that 
claims  to  be  recorded." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  rides  capitally  to  hoonds,  and  hunts  her  own  harriers 
to  peifeeUon." 

"  I  am  glad  she  has  one  quality  tbat  deserreB  youz  &TOiir." 
"  She  has  others,  too,  which  I  like  better  than  what  they  call  aocom- 
plishments.     She  is  Tory  kind  to  the  poor,  never  deterred  by  any  sickness 
from  Tinting  them,  and  has  the  same  atont-hearted  courage  for  eveiy 
caanalty  in  liie." 

"A  commendable  ^ft  for  a  Squaw,  but  what  does  a  Gentlewoman 
wmt  witb  this  same  courage  ?  " 

"  Look  out  of  the  window,  Nina,  and  see  where  you  are  living  1 
Throw  your  eyes  over  that  great  expanse  of  dark  bog,  vast  as  one  of  the 
great  campsgnas  you  have  often  described  to  us,  and  belhink  you  how 
men  liveliness — desolation — ^needs  a  stout  heart  to  bear  it ;  bow  the  simple 
&et  that  for  the  long  honra  of  a  sommer's  day,  01  the  longer  honrs  of 
■  winter's  night,  a  lone  woman  has  to  watch  and  think  of  all  the  posnble 
osailties  lives  of  hardship  and  miseiy  may  impel  men  to.  Do  you 
imagine  that  she  does  not  mark  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people  ? 
we  their  eare-wom  looks,  dashed  with  a  sullen  determination,  and  hear  in 
their  voices  the  rising  of  a  hoarse  defiance  ihai  was  never  beard  before  ? 
Does  she  not  weU  know  that  every  kindness  she  has  bestowed,  every 
m£reihl  act  she  has  ministered,  wonld  weigh  for  nothing  in  the  balance 
on  the  day  that  she  will  be  arraigned  as  a  landowner — the  receiver  of  the 
poor  man's  rent  1  And  will  yon  tell  me  after  this  she  can  dispense  with 
wnrago?" 

"  Bel  paese  dawera  I  "  muttered  the  other. 

"  So  it  is,"  cried  Kate ;  "  with  all  its  faults  I'd  not  exchange  it  for 
the  bri^test  land  that  ever  glittered  in  a  sonthem  sun.  But  why  should 
1 UU  you  how  jarred  and  disconcerted  we  are  by  laws  that  have  no  refer- 
mee  to  our  ways, — conferring  rights  where  we  were  once  contented  with 
tmstfalness,  and  teaching  men  to  do  everything  by  contract,  and  nothing 
b;  affection,  nothing  by  good-will." 

"No,  no,  tell  me  none  of  all  these ;  bat  tell  me  shall  I  come  down  in 
uj  SuUote  jacket  of  yellow  cloth,  fori  know  it  becomes  me  ?  " 

"  And  if  we  women  had  not  courage,"  went  on  £ate,  not  heeding  the 
qnastiDn,  '■  what  would  our  men  do  ?     Bhould  we  see  them  lead  lives  of 
bolder  daring  than  the  stootest  wanderer  in  Africa  ?  " 
"  And  my  jacket,  and  my  Tbeban  belt  ?  " 

,  18—8 . 
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<<  Wear  tiiem  alL  Be  as  beantifal  as  jaa  like,  bat  don't  be  kte  for 
diimer."    And  Kate  harried  away  before  the  other  eotdd  speak. 

When  MisB  O'Shea,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  poplin  and  a  yellow  gauu 
turban — the  month  being  Aognst — aniTed  in  the  drarwii^-room  before 
dinner,  she  fonnd  no  one  there, — a  circnmstance  that  chagrined  hta  $o 
far  that  she  had  harried  her  toilette  and  torn  one  of  her  gloves  in  hu 
haste.  "  When  they  say  six  for  the  dlnner-hoor  they  might  sorelj  be  in 
the  drawing-room  by  that  hoar,"  was  Miss  Betty's  reflection  as  she 
turned  over  some  of  the  magazines  and  circolating-Ubrary  books  which 
since  Nina's  arriral  had  foond  their  way  to  Eilgobbin.  The  contemptnonE 
manner  in  which  she  treated  Blackwood  and  MacmiUtm,  and  the  indipumt 
dash  with  which  she  flnng  Trollope's  last  novel  down,  showed  that  she  bad 
not  been  yet  corrapted  by  the  light  reading  of  the  age.  An  nncpened 
comity  newspaper,  addressed  to  the  Viscount  Kilgobbin,  bad  however 
absorbed  all  her  attention,  and  she  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  possess 
herself  of  the  envelope  when  Mr.  Kearney  entered. 

His  bright  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a  profiieion  of  shirt-fiill,  and 
a  TolaminoaB  cravat  proclaimed  dinner  dress,  and  a  certain  pompodty 
of  manner  showed  how  an  onosaal  costume  had  imposed  on  himself,  and 
suggested  an  important  event. 

"  I  hope  I  see  Miss  O'Shea  in  good  health  ?  "  said  he,  advancing. 

"  How  are  yoa,  Maorice  ?  "  replied  she,  drily.  "  When  Z  heard  that 
big  bell  tbandering  away,  I  was  so  afraid  to  be  late  that  I  came  down  with 
one  bracelet,  and  I  have  torn  my  ^ove  too." 

"  It  was  only  the  first  bell — the  dressing  bell,"  he  said. 

"  Hamph  t  That's  something  new  since  I  was  here  last,"  sijd  she, 
tartly. 

■■  Yoa  remind  me  of  how  long  it  is  unce  joa  dined  with  ns,  Uisi 
O'Shea." 

"  Well,  indeed,  Maoiice,  I  meant  to  be  longer,  if  I  mast  teQ  the 
trath.  I  saw  enongh  the  last  day  I  Innched  here  to  show  me  Eilgob^ 
was  not  what  it  ased  to  be.  Ton  were  all  of  yon  what  my  poor  Enther— 
who  was  always  thinking  of  the  dogs — ased  to  call  "  on  your  hind  legs," 
walking  abont  very  stately  and  very  miserable.  There  were  three  or  four 
covered  dishes  on  the  table  that  nobody  tasted ;  and  an  old  man,  in  nd 
breeches,  ran  abont  in  half  distraction,  and  said,  '  Sheny,  my  lord,  or 
Madeira.'  Many's  the  time  I  laaghed  over  it  since."  And,  as  though  to 
vonch  for  the  trnth  of  the  mirthfnlness,  she  lay  bock  in  her  chur,  and 
shook  with  hearty  laughter. 

Before  Kearney  could  reply — for  something  like  a  passing  apoplexy 
hod  arrested  his  words — the  girls  entered,  and  made  their  salutations. 

"  If  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you  longer,  Miss  Costigan,"  said 
Miss  O'Shea — for  it  was  thus  she  translated  the  name  Kostalergi — "  Td 
ask  you  why  yon  couldn't  dress  like  your  cousin  Kate.  It  may  be  all  veiy 
well  in  the  boose,  and  it's  safe  enough  here,  there's  no  denying  it ;  hot  my 
name's  not  Betty  if  you'd  walk  down  Kilbe^in  without  a  crowd  yelluig 
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■ftar  jon  and  ealling  nameB  too,  that  a  respectable  young  woman  wouldn't 
batgain  for ;  eh,  Maurice,  is  that  trae  ?  " 

"There's  the  dinner-bell  now,"  stud  Ifanrice ;  "may  I  offer  my  arm?" 

"  It's  tbin  enongb  that  arm  ia  getting,  Uaorice  Kearney,"  said  ahe,  as 

be  walked  along  at  ber  side.     "  Not  but  it's  time,  too.    Yon  were  bom  in 

the  September  of  1809,  thongh  yonr  mother  need  to  deny  it ;  and  yon're 

now  a  year  older  than  yotu  father  was  when  be  died." 

"  Wni  you  take  this  place  ?  "  said  Eeamey,  placing  her  chair  for  ber, 
"  We're  a  small  parly  to-day.    I  see  Dick  does  not  dine  with  ns." 

"Uaybe  I  hnnted  him  away.  The  yonng  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day  are  frank  enough  to  say  what  tbey  think  of  old  maids.  That's 
very  elegant,  and  I'm  snre  it's  refined,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
mass  of  &ait  and  flowers  so  tastefnlly  arranged  before  ber.  "But 
I  was  bom  in  a  time  when  people  liked  to  see  what  thc^  were  going  to 
eat,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  aa  I  don't  intend  to  break  my  &st  on  a  stoek- 
^y-flower,  or  make  a  repast  of  raisina,  I  prefer  the  old  way.  Fill  np 
my^asswbeneTerit'sempty,"  said  she  to  the  servant,  "  and  don't  bother 
me  with  the  name  of  it.  As  long  as  I  know  tbe  King's  Coonty,  and  that's 
more  than  &£ty  years,  we're  been  calling  Cape  Uadeira,  Sherry  I  " 

"If  we  know  what  we  are  drinking,  Miss  O'Shea,  I  don't  Boppoee  it 
matters  much." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Alaorice.  Calling  yon  tbe  Viscoimt  Eilgobbin,  as  I 
read  a  while  ago,  won't  confiige  me  about  an  old  neighbour." 

"  Wtm't  yon  try  a  ontlet,  godmother  ?  "  asked  Kate,  hurriedly. 
"  Indeed,  I  will)  my  dear.    I  don't  know  wby  I  was  sending  the  man 
away.    I  never  saw  this  way  of  dining  before,  except  at  the  Poorbonse, 
where  each  poor  creature  has  his  platefiil  given  him,  and  pockets  what  be 
ein't  eat."    And  here  she  laughed  long  and  heartily  at  the  conceit. 

Kearney's  good-humour  relished  the  absurdity,  and  he  joined  in  the 
langh,  while  Nina  stared  at  the  old  woman  as  an  o^ect  of  dread  and 
tenor. 

<<  And  that  boy  that  wouldn't  dine  with  us.  How  is  be  turning  ont, 
Murice  ?     Tbey  tell  me  he's  a  bit  of  a  scamp." 

"  He's  no  snch  thing,  godmother.  Dick  is  as  good  a  fellow  and  as 
light-miDded  as  ever  lived,  and  yon  yoorself  would  be  the  first  to  say  it, 
if  yon  saw  him,"  cried  Kate,  angrily. 

"  So  would  the  young  lady  yonder,  if  I  m^bt  judge  from  ber  blushes," 
said  Uiss  Betty,  looking  at  Nina.  "  Not  indeed  but  it's  only  now  I'm 
remembering  that  you're  not  a  boy.  That  little  red  cap  and  that  thing 
yon  wear  round  your  throat  deceived  me." 

"  It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  one  to  be  so  fortunate  in  a  head-dress  aa 
Uisa  O'Shea,"  said  Nina,  very  calmly. 

"If  it's  my  wig  you  are  envying  me,  my  dear,"  replied  ehe,  qnietly, 
"  there's  nothing  easier  than  to  have  the  own  brother  of  it.    It  was  made 
hj  Crimp,  of  Nassau  Street,  and  box  and  all  cost  four  pound  twelve." 
"  Upon  my  life.  Miss  Betty,"  broke  in  Kearney,  "  you  are  tempting 
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me  to  an  extreTogance."  And  he  passed  hia  h&nd  over  his  sparsely- 
covered  head  aa  he  spoke. 

"  And  I  voald  not,  if  I  was  yoa,  Maurice  Eearaey,"  said  she,  reso- 
latelf .  "  Theytell  me  that  m  that  Hooae  of  Lords  70a  are  going  to,  more 
than  half  of  them  are  bald." 

There  was  no  possible  doabt  that  she  meant  hj  this  speech  to  deliver 
a  challenge,  and  Eate'a  look,  at  once  imploring  and  soirowfol,  appealed  to 
her  for  mercy. 

"  No,  thank  yon,"  said  Miss  Betty,  to  the  serrant  vrho  presented  a 
dish,  "  though  indeed,  maybe,  I'm  wrong,  for  I  don't  know  what's  coming." 

"  This  is  the  '  menu,'  "  said  Nina,  haniUng  a  card  to  her. 

"  The  bill  of  &re,  godmother,"  aud  Kate,  hastily. 

"  Well,  indeed,  it's  a  kindness  to  tell  me,  and  if  there  is  any  more 
novelties  to  follow,  perhaps  yoa'll  be  kind  enongh  to  inform  me,  for  I 
never  dined  in  the  Greek  fashion  before." 

"  The  Bnsuan,  I  believe,  madam,  not  the  Greek,"  said  Nina. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  It's  abont  the  same,  for  whatever  may 
happen  to  Maurice  Kearney  or  myself,  I  don't  snspect  either  of  ng  will  go 
to  live  at  Moscow." 

"  You'll  not  refuse  a  glass  of  port  with  your  cheese  ?  "  said  Kearney. 

"  Indeed  I  will,  then,  if  there's  any  beer  in  the  house,  though  perhaps 
it's  too  vulgar  a  liquor  to  ask  for." 

While  the  beer  was  being  brought,  a  solemn  silence  ensued,  and  a  less 
comfortable  party  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 

When  the  interval  had  been  so  ht  prolonged  that  Kearney  himself 
saw  the  necessity  to  do  something,  he  placed  his  napkin  on  the  table, 
leaned  forward  with  a  half  motion  of  rismg,  and,  addressing  Miss  Betty, 
said,  "  Shall  we  actjoum  to  the  drawing-room,  and  take  our  coffee  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  have  that  glass  of 
port  yon  offered  me  a  while  ago,  for  the  beer  was  &it.  Not  that  I'll  detain 
the  young  people,  nor  keep  yourself  away  from  them  very  long." 

When  the  two  girls  withdrew,  Nina's  look  of  insolent  triumph  at 
Kate  betrayed  the  tone  she  was  soon  to  take  in  treating  of  the  old  hidy'a 
good  manners. 

"  Yon  had  a  very  sony  dinner.  Miss  Betty,  but  I  can  promise  yon  an 
honest  glass  of  wine,"  said  Kearney,  filling  her  glass. 

"  It's  very  nice,"  said  she,  sipping  it,  "  though,  maybe,  like  myself 
it's  just  a  trifle  too  old." 

"  A  good  fault.  Miss  Betty,  a  good  &nlt." 

"For  the  wine,  perhaps,"  said  she  drily,  "  but  maybe  it  would  taatd 
better  if  I  had  not  boo^t  it  so  dearly." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you." 

"  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  have  forfeited  that  young  lady'a  estMm  by 
the  way  I  obtained  it.  She'll  never  forgive  me,  instead  of  retiring  for  my 
coffee,  sitting  here  like  a  man — and  a  man  of  that  old  hard-drinking  Bcho<d, 
Maoriee,  that  has  brought  all  the  ruin  on  Ireland." 
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"Eea'e  to  their  memoij,  any  my,"  Bftid  Eeuney,  drinking  off  hia 
glass. 

"m  drink  no  toasts  nor  Bantimenta,  Ifaoiioa  Eearney ;  and  there's 
BO  utifiM  or  n^neiy  vill  make  me  forget  I'm  a  woman  and  an  O'Shea." 

"fail,  yoa'Il  not  catch  me  forgetting  either,"  said  Maorice,  with 
I  dinll  twinkle  of  his  eye,  which  it  was  just  as  fortunate  escaped  her 

DOtlH. 

"Idoubted  for  a  long  time,  Maurice  Kearney,  whether  I'd  come  over 
apiit,  or  whether  I'd  write  yon  a  letter ;  not  that  I'm  good  at  writing, 
but,  lomehow,  one  can  pnt  their  ideas  more  clear,  and  say  things  in  a 
ny  tint  will  fix  them  more  in  the  mind :  but  at  last  I  determined  I'd 
erne,  though  it's  more  than  likely  it's  the  last  time  Eilgobbin  will  see 
me  here." 

"  I  sineerely  troat  yon  are  mistaken,  so  far." 

"Well,  Uanrice,  Vm  not  often  mistaken!  The  woman  that  has 
minaged  an  estate  for  more  than  forty  years,  been  her  own  land-steward 
ud  her  own  law-agent,  doesn't  make  a  great  many  blondeis ;  and,  as  I 
uai  befive,  if  Maurice  has  no  friend  to  tell  him  the  tmth  among  the  men 
of  hia  aegoaintanee,  it's  well  that  there  is  a  woman  to  the  fore,  who  has 
(ooRge  and  good  sense  to  go  np  and  do  it." 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him,  as  thongh  expecting  some  eoneorrence  in 
Uie  nmark,  if  not  some  intimation  to  proceed ;  bat  neither  came,  and 
(he  wntinned. 

"I  sappose  yon  don't  read  the  Dablin  newspapers  ?  "  said  she,  civilly. 
"I  do,  ani  every  day  the  post  brings  them." 

"  Yon  see,  therefore,  withont  my  telling  yon,  what  the  world  is  saying 
tbent  yon.  'Yon  see  how  they  treat  '  the  aearch  for  arms,'  as  they 
licad  it,  and  '  the  maid  of  Saragossa  I '  Oh,  Uaorice  Kearney  I  Uanrice 
Kamey  I  whatever  happened  the  old  sto^  of  the  land,  they  never  made 
tlumselveg  ridicnlons." 

"  Have  yon  done,  Uias  Betty  ?  "  asked  he,  with  assnmed  calm. 
"D<uiel  Why,  it's  only  be^nning  I  am,"  cried  she.  "Not  bnt  I'd 
W  a  deal  of  blackguarding  &om  the  ^ess,  as  the  old  woman  etud  when 
the  soldier  threatened  to  run  his  bayonet  throngh  her :  '  Devil  thank  you, 
ill  only  yonr  trade.'  Bnt  when  we  come  to  see  the  head  of  an  old  family 
tnikiiig  docks  and  drakes  of  hie  &mily  property,  threatening  the  old 
Idtants  that  have  been  on  the  land  as  long  as  his  own  people,  raising  the 
not  hoe,  evicting  there,  distressing  the  people's  minds  when  they've  just 
u  maclL  18  they  can  to  bear  np  with — then,  it's  time  for  an  old  friend  and 
aeighboni  to  give  a  timely  warning,  and  ciy  '  atop.'  " 

"  &ve  yon  done.  Miss  Betty  ?  "  And  now  his  voice  was  more  stem 
than  before. 

"  I  have  not,  nor  near  done,  Maurice  Kearney.  I've  said  nothing  of 
the  way  jon're  bringing  np  your  family — ^that  son,  in  particnlar — to  make 
Um  thiiik  himself  a  yonng  man  of  fortune,  when  you  know,  in  your  heart, 
yeull  leave  him  little  more  than  the  mortgages  on  the  estate.    I  have  not 
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told  yon  Uiat  it'i  one  of  the  jolcM  of  the  eqiital  to  oall  him  the  Honcnmbl* 
Dick  Kearney,  and  to  ask  Mm  after  his  &ther  the  Tieeonnt." 

"  You  haven't  done  jet,  Mibs  O'Shea  ?  "  said  he,  now  with  a  tkicVened 
voice, 

"  No,  not  yet,"  replied  ahe,  calmly;  "  not  yet ;  for  Td  like  lo  remind 
yon  of  the  way  you're  behaTing  to  the  best  of  the  whole  of  jon— the 
only  one,  indeed,  that's  worth  mnch  in  the  family — your  danghter 
Kate." 

"  Well,  what  have  I  done  to  vroD^her  f  "  ealA  he,  carried  beyond  Ik 
prudence  by  so  astounding  a  charge. 

"  The  very  worst  yon  conld  do,  Maurice  Kearney  ;  the  only  mi^ehief  it 
was  in  yonr  power,  maybe.  '  Look  at  tlie  companion  yon  have  ^ven  her  I 
Look  at  the  reepectable  young  lady  you've  brought  home  to  live  with  7001 
decent  child! " 

"  Yon'll  not  stop  ?  "  cried  he,  almost  choking  with  passion. 

"  Not  toll  I've  told  yon  why  I  came  here,  Manrice  Kearney ;  for  Td  b«g 
yon  to  nnderstand  it  was  no  interest  about  yourself  or  yoor  doings  broo^t 
me.  I  came  to  tell  yon  that  I  mean  to  be  free  about  an  old  contract  ve 
once  made — that  I  revoke  it  all.  I  was  fo<^  enough  to  believe  that  an 
alliance  between  oar  &imilies  would  have  made  me  entirely  happy,  and  m; 
nephew  Qorman  O'Shea  was  bronght  np  to  think  the  same.  I  have  lived  to 
know  better,  Maurice  Kearney  :  I  have  lived  to  see  thatve  don't  soil  euh  ; 
other  at  all,  and  I  have  come  here  to  declare  to  yon  fonnally  that  it's  all 
off.  No  nephew  of  mine  shall  come  here  for  a  wife.  The  heir  to  Bhea'a 
Bam  shan't  bring  the  mistress  of  it  out  of  Kilgobbin  Castle." 

"Tnistffi«for  that,  old  lady,"  cried  he,  forgetting  all  his  goodmtumere 
in  his  violent  passion. 

"  Yon'll  be  all  the  freer  to  catch  a  young  aide-de-camp  bum  tk 
Castle,"  said  she,  sneeringly  ;  "  or  maybe,  indeed,  a  young  lord — a  nit 
equal  to  your  own." 

"  Haven't  you  said  enough  ?  "  screamed  he,  wild  wiUi  rage. 

"  No,  nor  half,  or  yon  wouldn't  be  standing  there,  wringii^  your  baods  1 
with  passion,  and  your  hair  bristling  like  a  porcupine.     Yon'd  be  at  my 
feet,  Manrice  Kearney — ay,  at  my  feet." 

"  60  I  would,  Miss  Betty,"  chimed  he  in,  with  a  maUdons  giin,  "if  I 
was  only  sure  you'd  be  as  cruel  as  the  last  time  I  knelt  there.  Ob  deu ! 
oh  dear  I  and  to  think  that  I  once  wanted  to  many  that  woman  I " 

"  That  you  did  I     You'd  have  pnt  your  hand  in  the  fire  to  win  her." 

"  By  my  conscience,  I'd  have  put  myself  altogether  there,  if  I  had 
won  her." 

"Yon  nnderstand  now,  sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  "that  there's  no 
more  between  ns."  1 

"  Thank  Ood  for  the  same  I  "  ejaculated  he,  fervently. 

"  And  that  no  nephew  of  mine  comes  conrting  a  dan^ter  of  yoos  1 " 

"  For  his  own  sake,  he'd  better  not," 

"  It's  for  his  own  sake  I  intend  it,  Manrice  Eeainey.    It's  of  hiuwlf 
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fm  thinkmg.  And  now  thanking  yon  for  tbe  pleaunt  evening  Tto  passed, 
utd  jonr  chinning  eoaeij,  I'll  take  my  leave." 

"  I  hope  yoa'U  not  rob  ns  of  your  eompanj  till  yoa  take  a  dlsli  of  t«a," 
wd  be,  with  well-feigned  politeness. 

"It's  hard  to  tear  one's  self  away,  Mr.  Kearney;  bat  It's  late 
ilmdy." 

"  Conldn't  we  indnee  yoa  to  stop  the  night,  Miss  Betty  ?  "  asked  ihe, 
is  a  Urns  of  insinuation.  *'  Well,  at  least  yon'll  let  me  ring  to  order  yonr 
hone?" 

"  Ton  may  do  that,  if  it  amnses  yon,  Maurice  Kearney ;  but,  mean- 
■Mie,  I'll  jnst  do  what  I've  always  done  in  the  same  place — I'll  jost  go 
look  for  my  own  beast  and  see  her  saddled  myself;  and  as  Peter  Gill  is 
Innngyon  to-morrow,  I'll  take  him  back  witb  me  to-night." 

"  Is  he  going  to  yon  ?  "  cried  he,  passionately. 

"He's  going  tom«,  Mr.  Eeamey,  with  yonr  leare,  orwithoat  it,  I  don't 
know  which  J  like  beet."  And  with  this  she  swept  oat  of  the  room, 
iriiile  Kearney  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  back  in  his  chtur,  stonsed  and 
ilmoet  Btapefied. 


CHAPTEB  XXn. 

A  COBFIDIINTIAL  TaLE. 

Dice  Keauiei  walked  tlie  bc^  from  early  morning  till  dark  withoat  firing 
a  (hot.  The  snipe  rose  almost  at  bis  feet,  and,  wheeling  in  circles 
thrangh  the  ur,  dipped  agiun  into  some  dark  crevice  of  the  waste,  unnoticed 
by  Mm !  One  thought  only  poaseued,  and  never  left  him,  as  he  went. 
He  had  orerbeard  Nina's  words  to  bis  siater,  as  be  made  bis  escape  over 
the  lence,  and  learned  how  she  promised  to  "  spare  him  ;  "  and  that  if  not 
worried  about  him,  or  asked  to  pledge  herself,  she  shoold  be  "  merciful," 
and  not  entan^e  the  boy  in  a  hopeleaa  passion. 

He  wonld  have  liked  to  have  scofted  at  the  insolence  of  this  speech, 
and  treated  it  as  a  trait  of  overweemng  vanity :  be  wonld  have  gladly 
accepted  ber  pity  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  and  said,  "  Be  it  so :  let  us  see 
who  will  come  safost  ont  of  this  enconnter,"  and  yet  be  felt  in  his  heart 
he  eonld  not. 

I^rst  of  all,  ber  beauty  bad  really  dazzled  him,  and  the  tboosand 
gnces  of  a  manner  of  which  he  bad  known  nothing,  captivated  and  almost 
bewildered  him.  He  conld  not  reply  to  her  in  the  same  tone  he  used  to 
Boy  other.  If  be  fetched  ber  a  book  or  a  chair,  be  gave  it  with  a  sort  of 
deference  that  actually  reacted  on  himself,  and  made  him  more  gentle  and 
more  eoorteona,  for  the  time.  "  What  wonld  this  influence  end  in  making 
me?"  was  bis  question  to  himself.  "  Should  I  gain  in  sentiment  or 
Ming  ?  Sbonld  I  have  higher  and  nobler  aims  ?  Shonld  I  be  any- 
thing  of  that  she  herself  described  so  glowingly,  or  should  I  only  sink  to  a 
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•mak  desire  to  be  her  BUve,  and  ask  for  nothiog  better  than  sttme  sli^t 
reeogoition  of  my  devotion  f  I  take  it,  that  Bhe  woold  say  the  eb/Aea  laj 
vith  her,  and  that  I  shoold  be  the  one  or  the  other  ae  she  willed  it,  and 
though  I  wonld  give  mach  to  believe  her  wrong,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I 
cannot.  I  came  down  here  resolved  to  resist  anyinflnence  she  might 
attempt  to  have  over  me.  Her  likeness  showed  me  how  beaatifbl  flhe 
was,  bat  it  coold  not  tell  me  the  dangerons  faacination  of  her  low  liqnid 
voice,  her  half  pUyfol,  half-melancholy  smile,  and  that  bewitching  walk, 
with  all  its  stately  grace,  so  that  every  fold  as  aha  moves  sends  its  om 
thrill  of  ecstasy.  And  now  that  I  know  all  these,  see  and  feel  them,  I  am 
told  that  to  me  they  can  bring  no  hope  I  That  I  am  too  poor,  too  ignoble, 
too  nndiatingaiahed,  to  raise  my  eyes  to  such  attraction.  I  am  nothing, 
and  must  live  and  die  nothiiig. 

"  She  is  candid  enough,  at  all  events.  There  is  no  rhapsody  abont 
her  when  she  talks  of  poverty.  Bhe  chronicles  every  stage  of  the  miseiy, 
as  thon^  she  had  felt  them  all ;  and  how  nnlike  it  she  looks  I  Then  ii 
an  almost  insolent  well-being  abont  her  that  pozzlea  me.  She  will  not 
heed  this,  or  snSer  that,  beoaose  it  looks  mean.  Is  this  the  sabtls 
worship  she  offers  Wealth,  and  is  it  thus  she  offers  up  her  prayer  to 
Fortune? 

"  Bat  why  ehonld  she  asaome  I  most  be  her  elave  ?  "  cried  he  alood, 
in  a  sort  of  defiance.  "  I  have  shown  her  no  such  preference,  nor 
made  any  advances  that  wonld  show  I  want  to  win  her  favour.  Without 
denying  that  she  is  beantiiiil,  is  it  so  certain  it  is  the  kind  of  bean^  I 
admire  ?  Bhe  has  scores  of  fascinations — I  do  not  deny  it ;  bat  should  I 
say  that  I  tmat  her  ?  And  if  I  shoold  tmst  her,  and  love  her  too,  where 
most  it  all  end  in  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  her  theory  that  love  will  trans- 
form a  fellow  of  my  monld  into  a  hero,  not  to  say  that  I  have  my  ora 
doubt  if  she  herself  believes  it.  I  wonder  if  Eate  reads  her  more  clearly? 
Girls  so  often  understand  each  other  by  tnuts  we  have  no  clue  to ;  and  it 
waa  Eate  who  aaked  her,  almost  in  tone  of  entreaty, '  to  spare  me,'  to  save 
lue  fi»m  a  hopeless  passion,  just  as  though  I  were  some  peaaant-bc^  who 
had  set  his  affection  on  a  princess.  Is  that  the  way,  then,  the  woild 
would  read  our  respective  conditions  ?  The  son  of  a  ruined  house  or  the 
guest  of  a  beggared  &mily  leaves  little  to  choose  between  I  Eate— the 
world — would  call  my  lot  the  better  of  the  two.  The  man's  chance  is 
not  irretrievable,  at  least  such  is  the  theoiy.  Those  half-dozen  fidlovB, 
who  in  a  century  or  so  contrive  to  work  their  way  up  to  somethii^,  make 
a  sort  of  precedent,  and  tell  the  others  what  they  might  be  if  th^  bnt 
knew  how. 

"  I'm  sot  vain  enough  to  suppose  I  am  one  of  these,  aod  it  is  qnita 
plain  that  she  does  not  think  me  so."  He  pondered  long  overthis  thought, 
and  then  suddenly  cried  aloud,  "  Is  it  possible  she  may  read  Joe  Atlee  m 
this  fashion  ?  is  that  the  stuff  out  of  which  ehe  hopes  to  WMke  a  hero  i " 
There  was  more  bitterness  in  this  thon^t  than  he  had  first  imagined,  and 
there  was  that  of  jealoni^  in  it,  too,  that  pained  him  deeply. 
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Had  she  prefeired  either  of  the  two  Englishmeii  to  himself,  he  oonld 
biTe  Qodentood  and,  in  a  lueBanre,  accept  it.  They  were,  u  he  called 
tlieai,  "  Ewells."  They  might  become,  he  knew  not  yihat.  The  career  of 
Uie  Saxon  in  fortone  was  a  thing  inconunensnrable  bj  Irish  ideas ;  but 
Joe  was  like  himself)  or  is  reality  less  than  himself,  in  woridlj  advan- 

This  pai^  of  jealousy  was  Tery  bitter ;  but  etill  it  served  to  stimnlate 
him  and  rouse  him  from  a  depression  that  was  gaining  fast  apon  him.  It 
is  trae  he  remembered  she  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Joe  Atlee.  Called 
him  noisy,  pret«nUonB,  even  Tnlgar ;  snnbbed  him  openly  on  more  than 
me  oecasian,  and  seemed  to  like  to  turn  the  laugh  against  him ;  but  with 
ill  that  she  had  sung  dneto  with  him,  corrected  some  ItaUan  verses  he 
vrole,  and  actually  made  a  little  sketch  in  his  note-book  for  him  as  a 
goorenir.  A  sonTenir  I  and  of  what  ?  Not  of  the  ridicule  she  had  turned 
upon  hitn  I  not  the  jest  aha  had  made  upon  his  boaatfolneEs.  Now  which 
of  these  two  did  this  argue ;  was  this  levity,  or  was  it  falsehood  ? 
Vu  ifae  BO  little  mindful  of  honeety  that  she  would  show  these  signs  of 
knai  to  one  she  held  moat  cheaply,  or  was  it  that  her  distaste  to  this  man 
wu  mere  pretence,  and  only  assumed  to  deceive  others. 

Aiier  all,  Joe  Atlee  was  a  nobody;  flatteiy  might  call  him  an 
idventurer,  bat  he  was  not  even  bo  much.  Amongst  the  men  of  the 
dangerous  party  he  mixed  with  be  was  careful  never  to  compromise 
himKlf.  He  might  write  the  songs  of  rebellion,  but  he  was  little  likely  to 
tamper  with  beason  itself.  Bo  much  he  would  tell  her  when  he  got  back. 
Not  ingrily,  nor  passionately,  for  that  would  betray  him  and  disclose  his 
jeikiDsy,  but  in  the  tone  of  a  man  revealing  something  he  regretted — 
omfesaing  to  the  blemish  of  one  he  would  have  liked  better  to  speak  well 
ot  There  vras  not,  he  thought,  anything  uniiur  in  this.  He  was  but 
wuning  her  against  a  man  who  was  unworthy  of  her.  Unworthy  of  her  I 
Vhat  words  conld  express  the  disparity  between  them.  Not  but  if  she 
liked  him — and  this  he  said  with  a  certain  bitterness — or  thought  she 
Cked  him,  the  disproportion  already  ceased  to  exist. 

Hour  after  hour  of  that  long  summer  day  he  walked,  revolving  such 
tbooghts  as  these  ;  all  his  conclasions  tending  to  the  one  point,  that  ha 
ns  not  the  easy  vicUm  she  thought  him,  and  that,  come  what  might,  he 
should  not  be  ofibred  op  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  worship  of  Joe  Atlee. 

"There  is  nothing  woold  gratify  the  fellow's  vanity,"  thought  he,  "like 
»  saeeewful  rivalry  of  him  I  Tell  him  he  was  preferred  to  me,  and  he  would 
be  ready  to  foil  down  and  worship  whoever  had  made  the  choice." 

By  dwelling  on  all  Uie  possible  and  impossible  issues  of  such  an 
attachment,  he  had  at  length  convinced  himself  of  its  existence,  and 
even  more,  persuaded  himself  to  fancy  it  was  something  to  be  regretted 
ind  grieved  over  for  worldly  considerations,  but  not  in  any  way  regarded 
■s  personally  unpleasant. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  home  and  saw  a  light  in  the  small  tower' where 
Kate's  bedroom  lay,  he  determined  he  would  go  up  to  his  sister  and  tell 
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Iier  BO  moch  of  his  mind  as  he  believed  vta  finally  aetUed,  and  in  mcli 
a  wa;  as  wonld  certainly  lead  her  to  repeat  it  to  Nina. 

"  Kate  shall  tell  her  that  if  I  have  left  her  suddenly  and  gone  back  to 
Iiinity  to  keep  my  term,  I  have  not  fled  the  field  in  a  moment  of  tunt- 
heortedneBB.  I  do  not  deny  her  beanty.  I  do  not  disparage  one  of  her 
attraotions,  and  she  has  scores  of  them.  I  will  not  even  say  that  when  I 
liave  aat  beside  her,  heard  her  low  soft  voice,  and  watched  the  tremor  of 
that  lovely  month  vibrating  vrith  wit,  or  tjemolons  with  feeling,  I  have 
been  all  indiffereDoe ;  bnt  this  I  will  say,  she  shall  not  nmnber  nu  smonget 
the  victims  of  her  fascinations ;  and  when  she  oonnts  the  trinkets  on  her 
vnist  that  record  the  hearts  she  has  broken — a  pastime  I  once  witneseed 
— not  one  of  them  shall  record  the  initial  of  Dick  Eflamey." 

With  these  brave  words  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair  and  knocked  at 
his  sister's  door.  No  answer  coming,  he  knocked  again,  and  after  wiiUng 
a  few  seconds  he  slowly  opened  the  door  and  saw  that  Kate,  still  dressed, 
had  thrown  herself  on  her  bed,  and  was  sonnd  asleep.  The  table  wu 
covered  with  aeeoDnt-books  and  papers :  tax  receipts,  law  notices,  and 
tenants'  letters  lay  littered  about,  showing  what  had  been  the  task  she 
was  last  engaged  on ;  and  her  heavy  breathing  told  the  exhatifiUon  which 
it  bad  left  behind  it. 

"  I  vrish  I  could  help  her  with  her  work,"  muttered  he  to  himself  h  a 
pang  of  self-reproach  shot  throngh  him.  This  certainly  should  have  been 
bis  own  task  rather  than  hers ;  the  question  was,  however.  Could  be  have 
done  it  ?  And  this  doubt  increased  as  he  looked  over  the  long  oolumn  of 
tenants'  names,  whose  holdings  varied  in  every  imaginable  qoaoUty  of 
acres,  roods,  and  perches.  Besides  these  there  were  innumerable  small 
details  of  allowances  for  this  and  compensation  for  that.  This  one  had 
^ven  so  many  days'  horse-and-car  hire  at  the  bog;  that  other  had  got 
advances  '  in  seed-potatoes  ; '  snoh  a  one  had  a  claim  for  induced  rent, 
because  the  mill-race  had  overflowed  and  deluged  his  wheat-crop;  sncb 
another  had  fed  two  pigs  of  "  the  lord's  "  and  &ttened  them,  while  hunuU 
and  his  own  were  nigh  starving. 

Through  an  entire  column  there  was  not  one  ease  without  its  compli- 
cation, either  in  the  shape  of  argument  for  increased  liability,  or  claim  for 
compensation.  It  was  makeshift  everywhere,  and  Dick  could  not  bnt  ask 
himself  whether  any  tenant  on  the  estate  really  knew  how  fitr  he  was 
hopelessly  in  debt  or  a  solvent  man  ?  It  only  needed  Peter  Gill's  pecsUar 
mode  of  collecting  the  moneys  due,  and  recording  the  payment  by  &t 
notched  stick,  to  make  the  complication  perfect ;  and  there,  indeed,  upon 
the  table,  amid  accounts,  and  bills,  and  sale -warrants,  lay  the  memorable  ' 
bits  of  wood  themselves,  as  that  worthy  steward  had  deposited  them  before 
quitting  his  master's  service. 

Peter's  character,  too,  written  out  in  Eiite's  hand,  and  only  awaiting 
her  father's  signature,  was  on  the  table  —  the  first  intimation  Dick 
Kearney  had  that  old  Gill  had  quitted  his  post.  I 

"All  this  must  have  occurred  to-day,"  thought  Diok:  "there  were  do 
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endflDoes  of  these  ch&i^^  when  I  l«ft  this  monung  I  Was  it  the  baek- 
nter  of  my  dit^^ee,  I  wonder,  that  has  orerwhelmed  poor  Oill  ?  "  thought 
he, "  or  can  I  detect  Hiss  Betty's  fine  Jtoman  hand  in  thia  incident  ?  " 

Li  propoTtian  to  the  little  Ioto  he  bore  Miss  O'Shea,  were  his  oonvic- 
&ma  the  stronger  that  she  was  the  canso  of  all  mischief.  6he  was  one  of 
those  who  took  reiy  "  atUitarian  "  notions  of  his  own  career,  and  he  bore 
bei  small  gratitude  for  the  solicitude.  There  were  short  sentences  in 
pmdl  along  the  margin  of  the  chief  book  in  Kate's  handwritii^  which 
could  not  fail  to  strike  him  as  he  read  them,  indicating  as  they  did  her 
difEenlly,  if  not  ntter  inospscity,  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  tiie  estate. 
Thna: 

"There  is  no  warranty  for  this  eoncession.  It  cannot  be  continnod." 
— "  The  notice  in  this  case  was  dnly  served,  and  Qill  knows  that  it  was  to 
p^'sgenerosi^  they  were  indebted  for  remaining." — "These  arrears  have 
ncrer  been  paid,  on  tiiat  point  I  am  positive  t " — "  Malone's  holding  was 
Dot  laiHy  measnred,  he  has  a  jnst  claim  to  compensation,  and  shall  have 
it." — "  Hannigan'a  right  to  tenancy  must  not  be  dispnted,  bat  cannot  be 
iia«d  as  a  precedent  by  others  on  the  same  part  of  the  estate,  and  I  will 
state  why." — "  More  of  Peter  Gill's  conciliatory  policy  1  The  Begans, 
for  having  been  twice  in  gaol,  and  once  indicted,  and  nearly  convicted  of 
Sibbonism,  have  established  a  claim  to  live  rent-lree  I  This  Z  will  promise 
to  rectify." — "  I  shall  make  no  more  allowances  for  improvements  without 
s  guiantee,  and  a  penalty  besides  on  non-completion." 
And  last  of  all  came  these  ominous  words  : — 
"  It  will  thna  be  seen  that  our  rent-roll  since  '64  has  been  progrea- 
lively  decreasing,  and  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  supply  our  expenses 
by  sales  of  property.     Dick  must  be  spoken  to  on  this,  and  at  once." 

Sevsnl  entries  had  been  already  nibbed  oat,  and  it  was  clear  that 
she  had  been  occnpied  in  the  task  of  eraaion  on  that  very  night.  Poor 
giii  [  her  sleep  was  the  heavy  repose  of  one  utterly  eihauated ;  and  her 
closely  clasped  lips  and  corrugated  brow  showed  in  what  &ame  of  intense 
thought  ahe  had  snnk  to  rest.  Ho  closed  the  book  noiselessly,  as  he  looked 
tt  her,  replaced  the  varions  objects  on  the  table,  aud  rose  to  steal  quietly 
a«y. 

The  accidental  movement  of  a  chair,  however,  startled  her  ;  she  turned, 
and  leuiing  on  her  elbow,  she  aaw  bim  as  ha  tried  to  move  away.  "  Don't 
go,  Dick ;  don't  go.     I'm  awoke,  and  quite  Iresb  again.     Is  it  late  ?  " 

"It's  not  far  &om  one  o'clock,"  said  he,  half-ronghly,  to  hide  his 
emotion  ;  for  her  worn  and  wearied  features  struck  him  now  more  forcibly 
than  when  sho  slept. 

"  And  are  you  only  returned  now  ?  How  hungry  you  must  be.  Poor 
fellow — have  you  dined  to-day  ?  " 

"  Tea ;  I  got  to  Owen  MoUoy's  as  they  were  straining  the  potatoes, 
and  sat  down  wiUi  them,  and  ate  very  heartily,  too." 

"  Weren't  they  proud  of  it  ?  Won't  they  tell  how  the  young  lord 
sfaued  thrar  meal  with  them  ?  " 
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"  I  d(Ki't  think  they  «n  as  oordi&l  u  they  tued  to  be,  Kate ;  they  did 
sot  talk  BO  openly,  nor  seem  at  their  ease,  as  I  once  knew  them.  And 
they  did  one  thing  dgnifieant  enongh  in  its  way,  that  I  did  not  bke. 
They  quoted  the  coon^  nempaper  twice  or  thrice  when  we  talked  of  the 
land." 

"I  am  aware  of  that,  Dick;  they  have  got  other  eomiMllon  tlun 
their  Iimdlorda  now,"  said  she  monmfnlly,  "and  it  is  our  own  bolt  if 
they  have." 

"  What,  are  yon  taming  nationalist,  Kitty  ?  "  said  he,  laughing. 
"  I  was  always  a  nationalist  in  one  aenae,"  ewd  ehe,  "  and  mean  to 
contjnne  so ;  bnt  let  ns  not  get  upon  this  theme.    Do  yon  koow  that 
Peter  Gill  has  left  as  ?  " 
"  What,  for  America  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  <  O'Shaa's  Bam.'  Miia  Betty  has  taken  him.  She  «ams 
here  to-day  to  '  have  it  oat '  with  papa,  as  she  said ;  and  she  has  kept  her 
vord.  Indeed,  not  alone  with  him,  bat  with  all  of  as — even  Nina  did  not 
escape." 

"  Insufferable  old  woman.    What  did  she  dare  to  say  to  Nina  ? " 
"  Bhegotoff  the  cheapest  of  OS  all,  Dick,"  said  she,  laughing.    "It  was 
Only  some  stapid  remark  she  made  her  aboat  looking  like  a  boy,  or  being 
dressed  like  a  rope-dancer.    A  small  oivili^  of  this  sort  was  her  share  of 
the  general  attention." 

"  And  how  did  Nina  take  the  insolence  ?  " 

"  With  great  good  temper,  or  good  breeding.  I  don't  know  eucti; 
which  covered  the  indifierenoe  ehe  displayed,  till  Miss  Betty,  when  tsking 
her  leave,  renewed  the  impertinence  in  the  hall,  by  saying  Bomethiiig 
abont  the  trinmphant  saeeess  each  a  costume  wonld  achieve  in  the  eireiu, 
when  Nina  cortaied,  and  said, — '  I  am  charmed  to  hear  yon  say  so, 
madam,  and  sball  wear  it  for  my  benefit ;  and,  if  I  conld  only  seeon 
the  appearance  of  yonraelf  and  yoor  little  groom,  my  tnumpb  wonld  b«, 
indeed,  complete.'  I  did  not  dare  to  wait  for  more,  bat  hnrried  oat  to 
affect  to  busy  myself  with  the  saddle,  and  pretend  that  it  was  not  tightl; 
girthed." 

"  I'd  have  given  twenty  poonds,  if  I  had  it,  to  have  seen  the  old 
woman's  face.  No  one  ever  ventared  before  to  pay  her  back  with  her 
own  money." 

"  Bnt  I  give  yoa  sach  a  wrong  version  of  it,  Dick.  I  only  convey  the 
coarseness  of  the  rejoinder,  and  I  can  pve  yon  no  Idea  of  the  ineffiilile 
grace  and  delicacy  which  made  her  words  sonnd  like  a  hnmble  apologf  ■ 
Her  eyelids  drooped  as  she  cortsied,  and  when  she  looked  np  again,  in  * 
way  that  seemed  humility  itself,  to  have  reproved  her  wonld  have  appeared 
downright  cruelty." 

"  She  is  a  finished  coquette,"  sud  he,  bitterly ;  "  a  finished  coquette." 

Eate  made  no  answer,  though  he  evidently  expected  one  ;  and  alter 

waiting  a  while,  he  went  on.     "  Not  but  her  high  acoompliahments  sre 

clean  thrown  awaj  in  sach  a  place  as  this,  and  amongst  anch  people- 
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Wtitt  ebuM  of  fitting  exerdse  have  the;  with  my  bther  or  myself  ?  Or 
IB  it  on  Jm  Atlee  she  vrotild  by  the  range  of  her  artillery  ?  " 

"  Not  so  very  impoasible  this,  after  aU,"  mattered  Kate,  qnieily. 

"  'Wlut,  and  is  it  to  that  her  high  ambitions  Ifind  ?  la  A*  the  prize 
Ebe  VDoId  Btrive  to  win  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  no  guide  to'yon  ia  this  matter,  Dick.  She  makes  no  oon* 
fidenees  with  me,  and  of  myself  I  see  nothing." 

"  Ton  haTO,  however,  some  influence  over  her." 

"  No ;  not  much." 

"  I  did  not  say  moch ;  but  enough  to  indnoe  her  to  yield  to  a  strong 
enbeaty,  as  when,  for  instance,  yon  implored  her  to  spare  your  brother— 
that  poor  Maw  abont  to  fall  so  hopelessly  in  love—" 

"  Tm  not  Bore  that  my  request  did  not  come  too  lat«,  after  all,"  swd 
fibe,  with  a  laughing  malice  in  her  eye. 

"Don't  be  too  snre  of  that,"  retorted  be,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Ob,  I  never  bai^ained  for  what  yon  might  do  in  a  moment  of  passion 


"  There  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  here.  I  am  perfectly  cool,  calm, 
ud  collected,  and  I  tell  yon  this,  that  whoever  yonr  pretty  Qroek  Mend 
is  to  make  a  fool  of,  it  shall  not  be  Diok  Kearney." 

"  It  might  be  very  nice  fooling,  all  the  same,  Dick." 

"I  know — that  is,  I  believe  I  know — what  yon  mean.  Yon  have 
liitened  to  some  of  those  high  heroics  she  ascends  to  in  showing  what  the 
ealtition  of  a  great  paamon  can  make  of  any  man  who  has  a  breast 
capable  of  the  emotion,  and  yon  want  to  see  the  experiment  tried  in  its 
least  IsTOnrahle  eonditiona,  on  a  cold,  Boal-less,  selfish  fellow  of  my 
mm  order ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  Kate,  it  would  prove  a  sheer  loss 
of  time  to  ns  both.  Whatever  she  might  make  of  me,  it  would  not  be  a 
^ero :  and  whatever  I  should  strive  for,  it  would  not  be  her  love." 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  say  that  if  I  were  a  man." 

He  made  no  answer  to  these  words,  but  arose  and  walked  the  room 
■itii hasty  Btvps.  "It  was  not  about  these  things  I  came  here  to  talk  to 
TOO,  Kitfy,"  said  he  eamestly.  "  I  had  my  head  fall  of  other  things,  and 
no*  I  cannot  remember  them.  Only  one  occurs  to  me.  Have  yon 
got  any  money  ?  I  mean  a  mere  trifle — enough  to  pay  my  &Te  to 
tmni?" 

"  To  be  sura  I  have  that  much,  Dick ;  hut  you  are  surely  not  going 
to  leave  us?" 

"  Yes.  I  suddenly  remembered  I  mnat  be  up  for  the  last  day  of  term 
in  Trinity.  Knocking  about  here — ^I'U  scarcely  say  amusing  myself — I 
l>ad  foi^otten  all  about  it.  Atlee  used  t«  jog  my  memory  on  these  things 
vhen  he  waa  near  me,  and  now,  being  away,  I  have  contrived  to  let  the 
*bale  escape  me.     Yon  can  help  me,  however,  with  a  few  pounds  ?  " 

"I  have  got  five  of  my  own,  Dick;'  bnt  if  yon  want  more——" 

"  No,  no ;  111  borrow  the  five  of  your  own,  and  don't  blend  it  with 
nm,  or  I  may  cease  to  r^(aid  it  as  a  debt  of  honour." 
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"  And  if  yon  Bhould,  my  poor  dear  Dick'        " 

"  I'd  be  only  pretty  mnoh  what  I  have  ever  been,  bat  aearoely  ngh  to 
be  any  longer,"  and  he  added  the  last  vords  in  a  whisper.  "  It's  only  to 
be  a  brief  absence,  Kitty,"  etud  he,  kissing  her ;  "  so  say  good-by  for 
me  to  the  others,  and  that  I  ahsll  be  soon  back  again." 

"  Shall  I  kiss  Nina  for  yon,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Do ;  and  tell  her  that  I  gave  yon  the  same  oommisaion  for  Miss 
O'Shea,  and  was  grieved  ^at  both  shocdd  haT«  been  done  by  deputy  I " 

And  with  this  he  hurried  away. 


CHAPTBB  XXIIL 

A  Hapeazabd  Yicbrox. 

Whkn  theOoTenuneut  came  into  office,  they  were  sorely  puzzled  whare  to 
find  a  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland.  It  is,  nnhappily,  a  post  that  the  mm 
moet  fitted  for  generally  reiiifie,  while  the  Cabinet  is  besieged  by  a  elan 
of  applicants  whose  highest  qnalification  is  a  taste  for  mock  royal^  eom- 
bised  with  an  encumbered  estate. 

Another  great  requisite,  beside  fortune  and  a  certtua  amount  of  ability, 
was  at  this  time  looked  fbr.  The  Premier  was  about,  as  newapapen 
call  it,  "  to  inaugurate  a  nev  policy,"  and  he  wanted  a  man  who  biew 
nothing  about  Ireland !  Now,  it  might  be  carelessly  imagined  that  hue 
was  one  of  those  eraenUals  very  easily  supplied.  Any  man  frequen^g 
club-life  or  dining  out  in  town  could  have  safely  pledged  himself  to  tell  off 
a  score  or  two  of  eligible  viceroys,  so  &r  as  this  qualification  went.  The 
Minister,  however,  wanted  more  than  mere  ignorance :  he  wanted  that  sort 
of  indifierence  on  which  a  character  for  impartiality  could  so  easilf  ba 
ccmHtmcted.  Not  alone  a  man  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  but  actoaUy  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  an  Irish  motive  or  aShetei  by  an  Irish  vier 
of  anything. 

Good  luck  would  have  it  that  he  met  soeh  a  man  at  dinner.  He  wu 
an  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  on  leave  from  his  post,  and  so  utteclv 
dead  to  Irish  topics  as  to  be  uncertain  whether  O'Donovan  Boasa  wis  i 
Fenian  or  a  Queen's  counsel,  and  whether  he  whom  he  had  read  of  u  th« 
"Lion  of  Judah"  was  the  king  of  beasts  or  the  Archbishop  of  Tnam! 

The  Minister  was  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintance,  and  talked  mnelt 
to  him,  and  long.  He  talked  well,  and  not  the  less  well  that  his  liatenei 
was  a  fresh  audience,  who  heard  everything  for  the  first  time,  and  with  all 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  new  topic.  Lord  Danesfaory  was,  indeed, 
that  "sheet  of  white  paper"  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  had  long  beea 
searching  for,  and  he  hastened  to  inscribe  him  with  the  ohaiacterB  he 
wished. 

"  You  must  go  to  Ireland  for  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  Ministv.  "^ 
have  met  no  one  as  yet  so  rightly  imbued  with  the  necessities  of  the  litu- 
tlon.    You  must  be  oar  viceroy." 
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Nov,  thon^  a  yery  high  post  and  with  great  sarronndiDgs,  Lord 
DueibDr;  had  no  desire  to  exchange  his  poBition  aa  an  ambassador,  even 
to  become  a  Lord  laeatenant.  Like  most  men  who  have  passed  their 
Kv«8  sbioad,  he  grew  to  like  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  Continent.  He 
liked  the  easy  indulgences  in  many  things,  he  liked  the  cosmopolitanism 
that  snrronnds  existence,  and  even  in  its  littleness  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  breadth  ;  and  best  of  all  he  liked  the  vast  interests  at  etake,  the 
luge  questionB  at  issne,  the  fortones  of  States,  the  fate  of  Dynasties  I  To 
come  down  from  the  great  game,  as  played  by  kings  and  kaisers,  to  the 
Bmall  trafSe  of  a  local  goremment  wrangling  over  a  road-bill,  or  disputing 
DTBT  ■  harbour,  seemed  too  horrible  to  confront,  and  he  eagerly  begged 
the  Ifiuster  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  post,  and  not  risk  a  hard-earned 
reputation  on  a  new  and  untried  career. 

"  It  is  precisely  firom  the  fact  of  its  being  new  and  ontried  I  need  yon," 
wu  Qie  reply,  and  his  denial  was  not  accepted. 

Befdsal  was  impossible ;  and,  with  all  the  reluctance  a  man  consents 
to  what  hie  convictions  are  more  opposed  to  even  than  his  reasons,  Lord 
Daneabory  gave  in,  and  accepted  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland. 

He  was  deferential  to  humihty  in  listening  to  the  great  aims  and  noble 
eoDMptionB  of  the  mighty  Minister,  and  pledged  himself — as  be  could 
K&ly  do — to  become  as  plastic  ae  wax  in  the  powerful  hands  which  were 
ahont  to  remodel  Ireland. 

He  was  gasetted  in  due  course,  went  over  to  Dublin,  made  a  State 
entrance,  received  the  usual  deputations,  complimented  every  one,  from 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  to  the  Chief  CommiBsioner  of  Fipewater ; 
pnised  the  coast,  the  corporation,  and  the  city  ;  declared  that  he  had  at 
length  reached  the  highest  goal  of  his  ambition ;  entertained  the  high 
dignitaries  at  dinner,  and  the  week  after  retired  to  his  anceatral  seat  in 
North  Wales,  to  recroit  after  his  late  fatigue,  and  throw  oB*  the  effects 
of  that  damp,  moist    climate   which    already  he   fancied  had   affected 

He  had  been  sworn  in  with  every  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;  he  had 
sat  on  the  throne  of  state,  named  the  officers  of  his  household,  made  a 
master  of  the  horse,  and  a  state  steward,  and  a  grand  chamberlain  ;  and, 
till  stopped  by  hearing  that  he  could  not  create  ladies  and  maids  of 
iMHumr,  he  fanded  himself  every  inch  a  king;  bat  now  that  he  had 
got  over  to  the  tranquil  quittode  of  his  monntain  home,  his  thoughts 
went  away  to  the  old  channels,  and  he  began  to  dream  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Balean  and  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly.  Of  all  the  precious 
aehemes  that  had  taken  him  months  to  weave,  what  was  to  come 
of  them  now  f  How  and  with  what  would  his  successor,  whoever  he 
Bhonld  be,  oppose  the  roguerioa  of  BumaylofT  or  the  chicanery  of 
%tatief ;  what  would  any  man  not  truned  to  the  especial  watchfiilness 
of  this  subtle  game  know  of  the  steps  by  which  men  advanced  ?  Who  was 
to  watch  Bulgaris  and  see  how  (ax  Bnssiaii  gold  was  embelliefaiug  th 
hie  of  Athene?     There  was  not  a  hungry  agent  that  lounged  about 
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the  BnssiaD  emboBBj  in  Greek  petticoats  and  pistola  whose  photograph 
the  English  amhaefladoi  did  not  possesa,  with  a  biognpbieal  note  at  the 
back  to  tell  the  fellow's  name  and  birthplace,  what  he  was  meant  for  and 
what  he  cost.  Of  eveiy  intemew  of  hie  conntiyinen  with  the  Qrand  Timer, 
he  was  kept  fully  informed,  and  whether  a  forage  magazine  was  established 
on  the  Pmth,  or  a  new  frigate  laid  down  at  Nickohef,  the  news  reached 
him  hj  the  time  it  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  true  he  was  awaie 
how  hopeless  it  waa  to  write  home  about  these  things.  The  ambassador 
who  writes  disagreeable  despatches  is  a  bore  or  an  old  woman.  He  who 
du«B  to  shake  the  secority  bj  which  we  daily  boast  we  are  soironndad, 
is  an  ftlarmiat,  if  not  worse.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  held  his  cards 
well "  np,"  and  pUyed  them  shrewdly.  And  now  he  was  to  tnm  from  this 
crafly  game,  with  all  its  excitement,  to  pore  otot  eonatabtUaiy  repcHia  and 
annb  joBtices  of  the  peace  1 

But  there  was  worse  tbitn  this.  There  was  an  Albanian  spy,  who  bad 
been  much  employed  by  him  of  late,  a  clerer  fellow,  with  aoeees  to 
society,  and  great  fiuulities  for  obtaining  information.  Boeing  that  Lord 
Daoesbnry  should  not  return  to  the  embassy,  would  this  fellow  go  over 
to  the  enemy  ?  If  so,  there  were  no  words  for  the  nuBohief  he  might 
effect.  By  a  subcvdinate  position  in  a  Qreek  government  office,  he  had 
often  been  selected  to  convey  despatches  to  Constantinople,  and  it  was  in 
this  way  his  lordship  first  met  him ;  and  as  the  fellow  frank^  presented 
himself  with  a  very  momentous  pieee  of  news,  he  at  once  showed  how 
he  trusted  to  British  fitith  not  to  beti»y  him.  It  was  not  alone  the 
incalcniable  mischief  such  a  man  might  do  by  change  of  allegianee, 
bat  the  whole  iabrio  on  which  Lord  Danesboiy's  reputation  rested  wu 
in  this  man's  keeping;  and  of  all  that  wondrous  prescience  on  which 
he  used  to  pride  himself  before  the  world,  all  the  skill  with  which  he 
baffled  an  adversary,  and  all  the  tact  with  which  he  overwhelmed  a  mi- 
league,  this  some  "  Speridionides  "  could  give  the  secret  and  show  the 
tric^. 

How  much  more  constantly,  then,  did  his  lordship's  thoughts  revert 
to  the  Bosphoms  than  the  Liffyl  All  this  home  news  was  mean,  commcsi- 
place,  and  vulgar.  The  whole  drama — scenery,  actors,  plot — all  were  low 
and  ignoble  ;  and  as  for  this  "something  that  was  to  be  done  for  Irdand," 
it  would  of  course  be  some  slowly  germinating  poli^  to  take  root  new,  and 
blossom  in  another  half-century :  one  of  those  blessed  parliamentary 
enactments  which  men  who  dealt  in  heroic  remedies  like  himself  i^jarded 
as  the  chronic  placebo  of  the  political  Qnock. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  cried  he,  alond,  "  for  what  they  are  sending  dm 
over.  I  am  to  'make  a  case '  in  Ireland  for  a  political  legislation,  and  the 
bill  is  already  drawn  and  ready ;  and  while  I  am  demonstrating  to  Irish 
Chnrdimen  that  tliey  will  be  more  pious  withoat  a  religion,  and  the 
landlords  ncher  without  rent,  the  Busaisns  will  be  mounting  gnaid  at 
the  Qolden  Horn,  and  the  last  British  squadron  steaming  down  tha 
Ijevant."  * 
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It  was  in  a  temper  kindled  by  these  reflectioDS  he  wrote  this  note : — 

"  Dkab  Waipolb, —  "  Plmnnddm  Castle,  North  WaJea. 

"  J  GAM  make  nothing  ont  of  the  papers  yoa  have  sent  me  ;  nor 
BD  I  able  to  discriminate  between  what  yon  admit  to  be  newspaper 
sluider  and  the  attack  on  the  castle  with  the  onspeakable  name.  At  all 
erents  yoor  accoont  is  fiur  too  graphic  for  the  Tieasnry  lords,  who  have 
le«  of  the  pictorial  abont  them  than  Mr.  Mndie's  subseiiberB.  If  the  Irish 
peaunts  are  so  impatient  to  assome  their  rights  that  they  will  not  wait  for 
the '  Hatt-Honmaionn,'  or  Bill  in  Parliament  that  Is  to  endow  Uiem,  I  sus- 
pect a  little  fiurther  show  of  energy  might  save  ns  a  debate  and  a  third  read- 
ily. I  am,  howerer,  far  more  eager  for  news  from  Therapia.  Tolstai  has 
tieen  twice  oyer  with  despatches ;  and  Boastikoff,  pretending  to  have  sprained 
)a»  inkle,  cannot  leave  Odessa,  though  I  have  ascertained  that  he  has  laid 
down  new  lines  of  fortification,  and  walked  over  twelve  miles  per  day. 
Ion  may  have  heard  of  the  great  '  Speridionides,'  a  scoondiel  that 
nipplied  me  with  intelligence.  I  shoold  like  mnch  to  get  him  over  here 
vhile  I  am  on  my  leave,  confer  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  savD  him  from 
die  neceuity  of  other  engagements.  It  is  not  eveiy  one  coold  be  tmsted  to 
dad  with  a  man  of  this  stamp,  nor  would  the  fellow  himself  easily  hold  rela- 
tiona  with  any  but  a  gentleman.  Are  yon  snfficiently  recovered  from  your 
fpnined  arm  to  ondertake  this  jonrney  for  me  ?  If  bo,  come  over  at  once, 
that  I  may  give  yon  all  necessary  indicatiomi  as  to  the  man  and  his 
vbeieaboQtG. 

"  Hande  has  been  '  on  the  sick  list,'  but  is  better,  and  able  to  ride 
ont  to-day.  I  cannot  fill  the  law  appointments  till  I  go  over,  nor  shall  I 
go  ofer  till  I  cannot  help  it.  The  Cabinet  is  scattered  over  the  Scotch 
likes,  C.  alone  in  town,  and  {veparing  for  the  War  Ministry  by  practising 
the  goos»«tep.  Telegraph,  if  possible,  that  yon  are  coming,  and  believe 
me  years, 

"  Bahesbhri." 
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Op  the  many  important  pointa  connected  with  this  great  subject,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  will  here  be  fonched  npon.  In  the  year  1866 — the  latest 
for  which  complete  statisticB  hare  been  compiled — the  nomber  of  educa- 
tional institntions  in  British  India,  goTcmmentally  maintftined  or  uded, 
vas  15,165,  at  which  inatmctioii  was  given  to  614,856  popiU,  at  an 
expeaae  to  the  State  of  between  600,000/.  and  700,0001.  What  is  here 
proposed  to  be  shown  is,  first,  how  little  good  is  done  by  bo  much — br 
far  the  larger  portion -~  of  this  outlay  as  ia  absorbed  by  veroacfilar 
instruction  ;  and,  secondly,  how  very  much  more  good  mi^t  be  done  by 
applying  it  to  the  teaching  of  fingliah. 

There  is  no  great  use  in  a  hey  without  some  lock  which  it  will  fit,  oor 
in  being  able  to  constme  a  language  in  which  there  are  no  books.  Kot, 
although  in  every  hundred  of  Indian  National  Schools  there  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  with  an  English  class,  in  the  remaining  ninety-nine  veraaealar 
dialects  alone  are  employed  ;  and  in  no  living  Indian  Temacttlar  are  there 
any  books.  This  assertion  will  be  no  sooner  heard  than  contradicted', 
but  even  though  it  be  forthwith  confronted  with  an  Oordoo  fiiUe,  or  a 
Teloogoo  or  Tamil  primer,  it  need  not  on  that  acconnt  be  withdrawn. 
If,  as  Johnson  once  remarked  to  his  biographical  satellite,  I  complaui 
that  there  is  no  fruit  in  an  orchard,  what  does  it  matter  that  some  one 
comes  presently,  exclaiming,  "  Sir,  you  are  mistalien ;  you  said  there  was 
no  fruit,  and  see,  here  are  two  apples  and  three  pears  ?  "  When  saving 
that  there  are  no  Indo-vemacular  books,  of  course  I  mean  none  to  speak 
of;  and  certainly  of  most  of  such  as  there  are,  the  less  said  the  better. 
In  the  first  place,  with  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  classics  of  the 
Bagh-o-Babax  type,  they  are  all  translations ;  and  in  the  second,  these 
translations  are  the  work,  not  of  natiTes,  bat  of  foreigners.  In  quality, 
as  in  quantity,  the  vernacular  literature  of  India  is  much  what  that  of 
Wales  would  he  if  composed  exclusively  of  works  done  into  Welsh  bv 
English  philo-Cymrians,  who  had  learnt  Welsh  for  the  purpose;  or 
what  that  of  Romanized  Britain  would  have  been  if  it  had  coniosled 
solely  of  Cimbric  or  Celtic  translations  from  the  Latin  by  Boman  mis- 
sionaries. As  it  happened,  the  Boman  Tnissionaries  who  crossed  over  by 
whole  armies  to  our  shores,  came  with  pikes,  not  books,  in  their  hands : 
stem,  hard-headed  propagandists  they  were,  too,  with  strong  sense,  cUor 
views,  and  no  superfluous  sentiment.  To  these  it  was  plain  that  if  the 
Britons  were  to  learn  to  read,  they  had  better  learn  in  a  language  in 
which  there  was  already  plenty  of  legible  material,  than  in  one  in  which 
all  Bueh  material  had  still  to  be  composed.  But  they  took  no  pains  to 
teach ;  they  contented  themselves  with  making  it  the  interest  of  the  pupils  to 
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laun.  Listead  of  schoak,  thej  establiahed  law  and  police  courts,  enatom- 
hoosea,  and  inland  Terenne  and  recnuting  offices,  where  all  businesB  was 
trusaeted  in  Latin,  without  some  knowledge  of  which,  conaeqaentlj,  no 
suitor  could  haye  the  eatiafaotion  of  knowing  whj  he  was  cast  in  damages 
or  into  prison ;  nor  any  honsebolder  whj  the  tax-gatherer's  demand  was 
nised  ten  per  cent.,  or  whj  his  son,  and  not  his  neighbonr's,  was 
pressed  for  le^onai;  serrice.  The  Bomans,  besides,  were  in  the  habit  of 
[dinting  colonies  in  all  their  conquered  territories,  sometimes  patting  a 
detaehtnent  of  discharged  soldiers,  or  civic  adTentorers,  in  possession  of 
one-third  of  the  honses  and  lands  of  an  existing  citj  ;  sometimes  assign- 
ing to  them  an  adequate  area  wherein  to  bnild  a  city  for  themselTes.  At 
fint  these  colonists  wonld  constitute  a  patrician  order,  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  tomsfolh  stood  in  the  relation  of  plebeians ;  but  before  long  the 
privileges  of  eommerciwn  and  connuiium  would  be  conveyed  to  the  latter, 
isA  the  two  classes  would  intermarry  and  intertrade ;  whereupon  the  Uood 
relatirais  of  indigenous  brides  wonld  have  an  extra  motive  for  acquiring 
the  speech  of  the  high  foreign  families  they  had  become  connected  with  ; 
ud  indigenona  shopkeepers,  even  if  acquainted  wiQi  any  other  written 
ehsraeters,  wonld  find  it  more  convenient  to  keep  their  aoconuts  in  those 
of  their  wealthiest  cnstomers. 

The  operation  of  these  variona  causes  is  remarkable  both  for  the 
eoDEtant  occurrence  of  certain  results,  where  certain  conditions  were 
present,  and  for  the  absenoe  of  those  results  wherever  the  conditions  were 
absent.  Wherever  there  was  a  native  literature,  there  also  the  native 
language  bad  too  firm  a  hold  on  tbe  affections  of  the  people  to  be  displaced. 
Athenians  and  Corinthians  might  possibly  condescend  to  pick  np  a  few 
Latin  phrases  for  occasional  dealings  with  such  of  their  conquerors  as 
did  not  try  to  save  them  the  trouble  by  learning  Greek ;  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  deserting  Homer  for  his  pale  reflection  in  Yirgil,  or  their  original 
Henander  for  his  travesty  in  Terence.  So  they,  and  Jews  likevtise,  and 
Sjrians  and  Egyptians,  went  on  reading  their  own  authors,  and  venting 
their  Ecom  and  spleen  against  Italian  barbarians  in  their  own  mother- 
longae  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  wherever  any  living  representatives 
of  any  of  these  ancient  peoples  still  abide,  their  ancient  language  abides 
*ith  them.  In  whatever  region  the  population  was  at  any  time  chiefly 
Greek,  Greek  is  still  spoken ;  Coptic  still  lingers  in  Egypt ;  Hebrew  in 
ill  synagognes,  and  Sjmac  in  many  Eastern  churches.  Among  all  the 
unlettered  provincials,  on  the  other  hand,  a  complete  linguistic  rarolution 
was  rapidly  efiected.  The  subject  barbarians,  finding  that  they  could  not 
g^  on  without  some  aoquuntance  with  their  rulers'  form  of  speech,  made 
uquuntance  with  it  accordingly,  and,  having  no  patriotic  reason  for 
burdening  themselves  with  two  sets  of  words  where  one  wonld  suffice, 
vhile  taking  np  a  foreign  longoage,  let  their  own  drop.  Among  Oauls 
uid  Iberians,  Latin  became  so  thoroughly  naturalized,  that,  in  spite  of 
its  frequent  and  copious  alloy  by  Franks,  Bm^nndions,  and  Normans, 
l^otha,  Vandals,  and  Arabs,  it  still  continues  the  main  stock  and  stay 
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for  iU  establiBhment  in  that  lost  won  &Dd  fint  lost  of  Boman  pro- 
yinces,  Latin  eeemB  to  have  taken  even  deeper  root,  the  ordinary 
dificonrse  of  the  modem  BonmanB  of  Wallachia  and  Uoldavia  beii^ 
made  np  so  largely  of  Latin  words  inherited  from  their  Dacian  aneea- 
tors,  that  any  tolerable  Latinist  is  aaid  to  have  little  difficulty  in 
nndentanding  them.  Nor,  perhaps,  wonld  sncli  an  one's  &eility  of  intel- 
ligence have  been  Usb  among  deeeendantB  of  the  Bomanized  Brittms,  if 
the  Angles,  Frisians,  and  NoriJunen,  by  whom  these  were  BticcessiTe]; 
eonqnered,  had  not,  by  nearly  exterminating  them,  prevented  their  leaving 
any  recognizable  posterity.  That  in  India  the  application  of  like  caoseg 
voold  have  prodaced  like  effects,  may  be  inferred  from  the  comptetenew 
with  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  Hordwar  as  far  as  Patjia, 
Hindee,  under  the  domination  of  Persian-spealdiig  Uognls,  became  sup- 
planted by  Oordoo  and  Hindostanee — mongrels  between  itself  and  Persian. 
Presomably,  then,  Eindostanee  would  in  turn  have  been  similariy  snp- 
planted,  if  certain  parts  of  the  policy  of  the  Moguls  had  been  adopted  by 
their  snoceesors.  The  Anglo-Indian  Qoveinment,  however,  has  almya 
gone  upon  a  directly  opposite  tack.  Although,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
rigidly  ezclnding  natives  of  India  from  all  offices  but  the  humblest,  it 
from  the  beginning  prescribed  the  nse  of  the  native  langn^es  for  most 
administrative  details.  Instead  of  furnishing  its  native  subjects  with 
motives  for  learning  its  langnage,  it  has  tried  to  force  its  English  serraQto 
to  learn  theirs,  making  a  certain  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  natira 
dialects  an  indispensable  condition  of  jo^motion,  civil  or  military.  As  fw 
any  imitation  of  Boman  munieipia,  that  wae  abont  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of  during  the  sway  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  constant 
bugbear  was  a  vision  of  interlopers,  scheming  at  one  time  to  upset  their 
commercial  monopoly,  and  at  another  to  build  np,  on  the  rains  of  &eb 
territorial  domination,  an  independent  confederacy,  modelled  after  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  indeed,  the 
Government  has,  as  we  have  seen,  established  a  vast  number  of  semi- 
naries of  every  degree ;  but  in  such  of  these  as  are  intended  for  the  bnlk 
of  iho  people,  it  has,  with  unprovoked  pervermty,  instead  of  enooura^i^, 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  discourage,  the  stndy  of  English,  In 
a  celebrated  despatch,  addressed  by  them  in  1864  to  their  Oovemor* 
General,  the  late  Conrt  of  East  Indian  Directors  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  right  medium  of  edncation  is  the  vernacular  languages,  the 
substitution  for  which  of  English  they  earnestly  and  repeatedly  dejveoate; 
and  the  injunctions  thus  conveyed  have  ever  since  been  acted  upon  with 
nnquestioning  fidelity.  A  special  committee,  reporting  in  1656  on  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  Bengal,  complains  of  the  la^  proportion  of  grant-in-aid 
schools  that  had  originated  "  in  the  growing  desire  for  English  edoeation, 
and  were  fitted  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desired  to  obtun  " 
Bome  "knowledge  of  English  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  without  the  inctmve- 
nience  of  absence  from  home ; "  and  declare  themselves  "  unanimously  of 
opinion"  that  the  tendency  of  such  schools  is  to  "aggravate  averyserioui 
svil,"    In  1887,  an  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  nonark- 
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ing  Ihitt  "  to  Becure  ta  their  children  a  hiowledge  of  our  toiigaa  is  the  ono 
object  for  which,  as  a  role,  the  people  ore  willing  to  pa;,"  infers  that  it  is 
thtrrfore  neceBsary  to  watch  leet  the  desire  for  the  acqtuBition  of  English 
"have  the  ml  tendeacy"  apprehended  b;  the  above-quoted  committee. 
In  Uie  North-West  Provinces,  according,  to  the  Edncation  Reports  fi>r  the 
lut  few  jears,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
£D^ish,  "  which,  however,  is  as  jet  chiefly  tanght  as  a  langnage,  and 
not  made  to  anpeisede  the  vernacular  as  a  medium  of  instruction."  In 
Ihe  Punjab,  says  the  local  Director- General  of  Public  InstracUon  in 
1663,  the  neglect  of  Temaenlar  studies  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
En^isb  has  been  "  specially  probibited,"  and  "  the  atten^n  of  district 
ud  educational  officers  has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
thit  eril."  "  In  a  movement,"  says  the  same  functionary  in  1B67,  "  for 
ptimoting  Oriental  edncation  and  vernacular  Uteratore,  which  was  started 
at  Lahore  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  pressed,  under  the  lientenant- 
GoTeraor'a  patronage,  on  the  attention  of  all  Government  officials  and 
utive  duels  and  gentlemen,  I,  to  some  extent,  cordially  sympathize," 
DotvitliBtanding  that  it  has,  aa  be  adds,  "  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  progress 
of  English  edncation."  In  Onde,  says  the  Director- General  of  that  pro- 
iince,  "  in  nearly  all  the  Anglo- vernacular  schools,  the  boys  would,  if 
pmnitted,  give  their  whole  time  to  their  English  lessons ;  and  I  have 
been  repeatedly  asked  by  pupils  and  parents  to  send  an  English  teacher, 
it  being  generally  added,  that  compliance  with  the  request  would  double 
(be  attendance."  Nevertheless,  ia  the  schools  in  question,  the  vernacular 
ilone  is  still  used  "as  a  medium  for  imparling  knowledge  in  general 
tabjects,  whilst  English  is  read  merely  as  a  langoage."  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  studenta  of  Enghsh,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  diminishing 
Ueir  nnmber,  are  "  required  to  pay  a  higher  fee  than  merely  vernacular 
Hhilors."  Of  the  Madras  presidency  much  the  same  story  ia  told.  A 
limilarly  increasing  demand  for  English  ie  observed,  and  apposed  there. 
Spite  of  the  eoUghtened  eSorta  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  others,  to  introduce 
t  more  judicious  system,  "  in  talook  schools,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of 
oUsh  schools,  English  is  taught  merely  as  a  laugn^e,  substantive  know- 
ledge being  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular."  Finally,  of 
tha  Bombay  territories  it  is  emphatically  declared,  that  "  Enghsh  educa- 
tiffli  has  been  starved  there  in  the  interest  of  vernacular."  Desire  for  the 
fbnner  "manifests  itself  in  constant  applications  firom  the  people  for 
Khoohuasters  able  to  teach  English,"  for  whose  maintenance,  moreover, 
"  special  subscriptions  are  offered ;  "  but  the  people's  shepherds  continue 
iadigposed  to  afford  them  access  to  the  wished-for  pasturage.  "  At  first," 
nys  the  Bombay  Beport  for  18Q6-6,  "  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  local 
committees  to  seek  the  extension  of  English  to  the  neglect  of  vemacnlar 
Kbools,"  but  it  eiulCingly  adds,  "  a  resolution  of  Government  has  autho- 
litdtively  settled  that  point,  and  now  no  assignments  of  local  funds  to 
Eogligh  education  are  made,"  unless  the  coUectorof  the  district  can  furnish 
>  certificate  that  its  wai^  "in  respect  of  vernacular  education"  have 
been  as  far  as  possible   supplied.      "  Probably,"  says  the  Beport  for 
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1865-6,  "ten  p«r  cent,  out  of  the  ivhole  nnmber  of  boys  in  GoTemmetit 
schools  are  leaming  Blngliah;"  bni  "the  acknowledged  tenden^  to 
Mjqnire  the  laugoftge  of  good  appointments  hu  been  somewhat  checked, 
partly  by  an  order  repairing  a  certain  knowledge  of  bis  own  Teraacnlar 
before  a  boy  is  allowed  to  begin  English ;  partly  by  want  of  eanctian  fbi 
the  improrement  or  establisbment  of  Asglo-Temacolar  echools,  moch  asked 
for  by  the  people,  and  veiy  neeessaiy  to  this  department." 

Three  peculiarities  In  Anglo-Indian  administration  bare  now  been  noted, 
all  of  which  may,  by  anprm'adioed  observers  be  not  improbably  deemed  to 
stand  in  need  of  reTersal.  It  woold,  however,  be  an  abuse  of  the 
journalist's  privily  of  discnrsiTeness  to  enter  at  all  largely,  under  the 
heading  of  the  present  paper,  either  npon  the  suitableness  of  India  for 
military  colonization,  or  on  tbe  expediency  of  sabstitnting,  in  the  trans- 
action of  revKiae  and  judicial  basineBS,  the  language  of  the  rulers  fbi  that 
of  the  ruled.  On  one  of  these  points  be  it  therefore  simply  suggested, 
that  to  attach  time-expired  men  of  European  regiments  to  Indian  scul  by 
grants  of  land  on  mountain  elopes  or  elevated  levels,  to  be  held  on  con- 
dition of  occasional  military  service,  might  be  a  very  cheap,  yet,  nndei 
proper  supervlBion,  a  very  efficient  mode  of  reinforcing  the  Anglo-Indian 
garrison.  'Whatever  might  be  the  technical  aptitudes,  there  could  at  any 
rate  be  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  sach  a  miUtia,  welt  aware,  as  it  would 
be,  of  the  sort  of  dtBembodiment  awaiting  it  in  the  event  of  the  tUJacto 
government  being  subverted.  With  regard  to  tie  other,  let  as  figure  to 
ourselves  the  position  of  an  immigrant  FrenchmaD  who,  after  a  year  oi 
two's  naturalization  in  Leicester  Square,  should  be  commissioned  to 
Zummerzetahire  as  president  of  a  county  court,  or  as  sheriff  depute  to 
Aberdeen  awa',  and  we  may  then  have  some  faint  notion  of  the  difficulties 
of  an  Anglo-Indian,  ordered  as  magistrate,  judge,  or  collector,  now  to 
Bohilcund,  then  to  the  Punjab,  and  now  recalled  to  Calcutta,  or  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Bharwar  and  Sind,  or  between  Gaqjam 
and  Trichinopoty,  or  settled  down  in  that  perfect  Babel  of  tongues,  the 
Central  Provinces. 

The  sort  of  instruction,  however,  best  fitted  for  adoption  in  Indian 
schools,  is  an  afTair  regularly  and  immediately  before  ns,  and,  in  ctmnec- 
tion  with  it,  we  may  at  the  outset  remark  that  for  purveyors  rf  know- 
ledge, as  for  those  of  any  other  class  of  wares,  the  sorest  plan  for  attracting 
customers  is  to  be  prepared  to  supply  whatever  articles  ore  moet  in  demand. 
If  young  Bengal,  in  search  of  a  hat,  enter  a  shop  where  only  turbans  are 
kept,  he  may,  possibly,  in  despair,  £t  himself  with  one  of  the  latter,  but 
quite  possibly,  too,  he  may  leave  without  top-gear  of  any  sort.  And  as 
with  the  outer  so  with  the  inner  garniture  of  his  head.  If  ho  seek  for 
English  where  only  the  vernacular  is  to  be  acquired,  he  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  try  to  make  shiit  withont  either.  True,  in  respect  of  instraetion,  tiiose 
who  are  most  in  want  aie  otlen  the  least  conscious  of  Uieir  want,  and 
oftener  still,  are  the  least  able  to  judge  what  special  kind  of  knowledge  it 
is  they  need.  In  India,  however,  native  instinct  would  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  juster  co'helusion  on  this  last  point  than  English  ratiocination. 
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Garij  Anglo-Indian  edncationiBts,  indeed,  did  not  aim  vei?  high,  and  did 
not  diapToportion  ends  to  means  so  much  as  their  sncceBfiora.  Even 
Ijeotemuit- Governor  Thomaaou,  keea-slghied  aa  he  was,  did  not,  when 
propounding  bis  vievs  in  1846,  look  beyond  "  enabling  zemindarH  and 
raldvators  to  nndeistaud  village  aeeonnta  and  the  pntwari's  papers,"  for 
which  hnmble  purpose  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  native  pothooka 
mi^t  soffice.  Bnt  a  few  yeetrs  later,  more  extended  Tiews  came  to  be 
mtertained,  for  we  find  the  East  Indian  Directors  in  16S4  dwelling  on  the 
shortcomings  of  Asiatic  learning  in  respect  of  science,  philosophy,  and  all 
modem  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  on  the  desirableness  of  supple- 
mtnting  its  deficiencies  from  European  stores.  But  they  at  the  same 
time  evinced  great  anxiety  that  Western  thongfat  shonld  be  communicated 
principally  through  Eastern  speech.  They  were  content  that  in  colleges 
ud  high  schools  Etuopean  culture  should  continue  to  be  imported  to  the 
initiated  by  its  own  proper  sonnda  and  symbols ;  bnt  they  insisted  that 
for  popular  education  the  principal  inBtraments  shonld  be  the  vemacniar 
dialects,  which,  they  added,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the  office,  shonld  be 
eonched  by  translations  from  the  best  English  elementary  treatises,  said 
tnoslations  being  advertised  for  and  liberally  rewarded.  These  latter 
BQggestions  were  worthy  of  Ooldemith's  Bean  Tibbs,  who,  having  resolved 
that  bis  daughter  shonld  learn  Greek,  magnanimously  resolved  also  to 
learn  it  himself  first,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  teach  her :  nay,  the  "hononr- 
sble  Conrt  "  went  considerably  beyond  the  Bean,  who  is  not  recorded  to 
have  contemplated  the  composition  of  a  new  series  of  Greek  classics, 
i^bereas  they,  having  decided  on  having  their  snbjects  taught  to  read  in 
rentacolars  whose  name  was  legion,  shrank  not  from  the  consequent 
obligation  of  providing  materials  for  reading  in  each  vernacular.  Borne 
books  have  accordingly  been  mannfaotured  to  order,  and  no  doubt  are  of 
man;  various  degrees  of  merit  and  its  opposite.  But  without  disputing 
that  among  the  half-dozen  for  instance,  that  have  been  written  in,  or  trans- 
bled  into,  Burmese,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hongh's  geography,  albeit  "without 
mpB,"  and  Mr.  Stilson's  arithmetic,  are  as  admirable  as  they  have  been 
oSi:ially  prononnced  to  be,  we  may  sUll  be  certain  that,  if  so,  these  and 
all  such  as  these  cannot  but  be  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule.  Of  what 
loality  are  Uie  generality  of  the  compilations  and  versions  in  question 
may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred  from  their  being,  as  already  intimated, 
Ibe  performances,  not  of  natives,  but  of  aliens,  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  whom  it  can  be  no  disparagement  to  say  that  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
not  in  their  several  linguistic  walks  more  than  the  equals  of  Max  Miiller. 
^et,  if  that  prince  of  living  philologists  were  to  attempt  lengthened  com- 
poeition  in  that  one  of  the  many  foreign  languages  he  understands,  which 
lie  mOTe  especially  and  formally  professes,  the  chances  are  great  that  be 
*oald  commit  not  a  few  innovations  in  phraseology  as  puzzling  to  pundits 
u  tbe  darkest  archaisms  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  And  even  if  all  Indianized 
^Kdmens  of  En^sfa  literature  were  of  nnimpeachable  quality,  their 
'raffierical  paucity  vould  slJll  be  a  serious  drawback  from  their  educational 
^iij.    Doubtless,  however  scanty  were  the  literature  of  a  language. 
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might  possibly  bo  irorth  learning  that  langoage  for  the  sake  of  its  litera- 
tnro.     Few  aa  are  the  pablications  that  have    been   provided  for  Ihe 
ediScaUoD  of  the  blind,  any  ono  disqnalifiad  for  seeing  Ma  way  through 
those  few  might  do  well  to  learn  to  feel  it.    But  it  would  be  a  sad  wtsle 
of  labour  for  those  to  leani  to  read  by  touch  who,  by  being  taught  to  read 
by  Bi^it,  wonld  acquire  eqaal  command  over  books  prepared  for  either 
pnipose,  either  for  maoipalation  or  inspection.    Kor  would  those  pains 
be  maeh  more  wisely  directed  which  were  spent  in  gaining  access  to  a 
small  fraction  of  any  particular  literature  in  translation,  when,  without 
much  more  trouble,  the  whole  of  the  same  literature  mi^t  be  rendered 
equally  accessible  in  the  original.     Of  course  the  applicability  of  thifl 
remark  depends  upon  the  relative  degrees  of  trouble  required  for  the  two 
operations ;  bat  although  it  is  no  doubt  easier  to  learn  to  read  in  one's 
own  than  in  a  foreign  language,  the  difference  of  difficulty  is  much  leu 
than  is    commonly    supposed.      Time  was  when   throughont  WesUm 
Europe,  whatever  child  was  taught  his  A  B  C,  was  taught  it  oat  of  a  I^tin 
primer,  and  presently  afterwards  had  to  get  bis  grammar  likewise  bj 
heart  in  Latin,  as  Eton  youngsters  had  till  almost  Uie  other  day,  without 
the  &intest  glimmer  at  first  of  the  sense  of  what  he  was  required  to 
repeat.     Here  truly  was  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difienmes,  which 
yet  was  rapidly  and  eminently  successftd.    Of  the  6,000  students  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  gathered  roond  Abelard  at 
Paris,  or  of  the  80,000  with  whom  contemporaneous  Oxford  has  been 
peopled  by  the  prolific  imagination  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  a  large  proportion 
were  literally  mendicants,  as  absolutely  dependent,  as  the  antobiograpb; 
of  Thomas  Platter  owns  him  to  have  been,  on  the  broken  victuals  the? 
got  by  begging.    These,  having  come  of  parents  too  poor  to  fiimish  them 
at  all  abundantly  with  educational  means  and  appliances,  had  commonlj 
learnt  their  rudiments  at  a  hedge-school,  presided  over  by  the  pansh 
curate,  or  by  a  monk  from  a  neighbouring  convent.     Yet  wiUiont  better 
preliminary  training  than  was  thus  obtainable,  numbers  of  yontlis  were 
continually  reaching  the  universities  fully  prepared  to  listen  with  keen 
zest  to  the  erudite  doctors  they  fbnnd  disputing  there,  and  to  take  notes 
of  their  I^tin  discourses.    It  is  not,  in  short,  too  much  to  affirm  that, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  every  one  who  had 
been  to  school  was  as  well  able  to  read  and  write  in  a  dead  foreign 
langu^e  as  he  wonld  have  been  in  bis  own  living  mottier-tongue,  if  ihe 
latter,  instead  of  the  former,  had  been  employed  for  his  Bchidastic  tuition. 
A  parallel  and  more  recent  case  is  afforded  by  edncational  experience  in 
the  northernmost  half  of  North  Britain.    When  Walter  Boott,  some  ei^^ 
years  ago,  was  taking  in  the  Highlands  those  sketches  from  life  which  he 
subsequently  worked  up  into  finished  pictures  under  the  names  of  Waterlfi/ 
and  Eob  Roy,  few  of  Uie  aborigines,  below  the  degree  of  Duinhe  Wassel, 
were  qualified  to  hold  oral  converse  with  the  Bouthron.     Two  or  three 
intervening  generations,  however,  have  given  quite  anotiier  turn  to  the 
lingoistio  difficulty.     Where  there  used  to  he  so  few  who  could  speak 
En^ish,  the  number  is  now  fast  <liminiiiliing  of  those  who  can  speak  much 
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elsfi,  iiiBomuch  that  patxoDB  of  Highland  liviiigs,  notwithstandiiig  the 
noniber  of  soua  of  Hmall  fiumers  and  small  shopkeepers  bred  op  m  Scotland 
to  the  chorch,  are  occoBtonallf  at;  a  loss  for  ministers  qualified  for  induc- 
tion into  their  vacant  bsnefices  by  that  acquaintance  with  Gaelic  which 
ecclesiastical  ordinances  prescribe.  In  all  the  primary  schook,  of  which 
— thanks  principally  to  the  General  Assembly — there  is  now  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  over  the  whole  stretch  of  ooontiy  between  the  Ochil  hills  and 
the  Pentiand  Firth,  all  pupils  are  tanght  finglish,  at  which  many  of  them, 
before  finally  leaving,  become  Httle  less  apt  than  the  generality  of 
English-bom  boys  of  similar  age  and  social  standing,  the  English  of  the 
former  being,  indeed,  much  more  of  the  grammar  and  dictionary  species 
than  that  of  the  latter — more  correct  that  is,  and  freer  from  coUoqnial 
vulgarisms.  That  these  yonng  Gaels,  priding  themselves  on  their  new 
sceomplishment,  and  valuing  it  for  its  extensive  utility,  should  sport  it 
on  most  oceaaions  to  the  proportionate  neglect  of  its  native  rival,  is  easily 
understood.  Neither  is  there  anything  surpHsing  in  their  acquiring  it  so 
readily.  As  long  as  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  scholastic  learning  is 
required  to  consist  of  committal  to  memory  of  a  nomber  of  unmeaning 
soonds,  it  will  not  greatly  matter  what  those  sounds  are,  whether  English 
or  Latin,  Gaelic  or  English,  or  yet  Indo-vemacolar  or  English.  Neither, 
as  long  as  the  memory  remains  nnincumbered,  is  much  more  eiertion 
requisite  for  taking  in  two  sets  than  one  set  of  words,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fitcility  with  which,  wherever  four  or  five  hmguages  are  commonly 
spoken,  children  imbibe  them  all — in  many  Levantine  cities,  for  instance, 
*»"■■"[;  Greek,  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian  with  equal  fluency. 

It  need  not  be  doubted  then,  that  the  coonterput  of  what  takes  place 
in  iha  Scottish  Highlands  might,  by  corresponding  arrangements,  be 
eqnally  brought  about  in  India.  By  the  adoption  of  snitable  means,  an 
Ei^lieh  bent  may  as  readily  be  given  to  the  young  idea  of  Gentoo  as  of 
Gael,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  what  simple  means  may  apparently 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  What  the  ruling  powers  have  to  do  in  the  matter 
is  not  BO  much  to  enconrage  as  to  leave  oS  discouraging ;  not  so  much 
to  stimulate  the  already  great  and  rapidly  growing  desire  for  specific 
inatmetion,  as  to  cease  from  withholding  the  desired  instruction  &om 
those  who  seek  it.  The  alteration  most  needed  in  the  present  educational 
system  is,  that  in  all  Government  seminaries  of  every  degree,  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
**"'"'"g  Ei^lish.  This  being  done,  it  might  perhaps  be  safely  left 
optional  with  parents  whether  their  children  should  leam  English,  and 
whether,  if  they  did,  they  should  have  lessons  in  the  vemaoular  likewise ; 
for,  to  judge  from  evidence  already  referred  to,  there  cim  be  little  doubt 
what  the  usual  decision  would  be.  No  doubt  it  is  not  in  Oude  only  that 
the  pupils,  "  if  permitted,  would  give  their  whole  time  to  their  English 
lesaons."  Still,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  adherence  to  some  intelligibld 
principle,  it  might  be  better  that  English  should  be  made  an  obligatory 
raliject  in  all  schools,  as  it  ia  already  in  all  colleges,  the  study  of  any 
T«niWDlar  being  at  the  same  time  left  optional,  or  eveu/^idDded,.  exo^ 
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as  cm  K)mliai7  to  the  etady  of  Englieh.  Among  Anglo-Indian  ediua- 
tiomats  a  mnch  vexed  qnestion  is,  whether  the  national  mind  can  he  iooA 
speedily  and  thoroughly  permeated  by  filtration  from  ahovi  or  cspillaiy 
attraction  from  helow,  bat  without  venturing  to  decide  between  the  tno 
plana,  we  may  reasonably  assnme  that  a  judieioas  mixtore  of  both  would 
be  better  than  either.  If  while  the  three  Presidency  Universities  and 
their  affiliated  colleges  were  sending  annnally  increasii^  nombert  of 
native  young  gentlemen  to  shine  forth  as  literary  and  scientific  lights, 
and  kindle  emnlative  flames  among  their  social  inferiors,  middle-clses 
pupils  were  being  prepared  at  zillah,  tebsil,  and  circuit  schools  for 
entrance  on  a  college  course,  and  lower  and  lowest  class  pnpila  were  being 
similarly  prepared  at  corresponding  Bchaols  for  middle-class  instruction, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  educational  cnrrents  tiius  fto- 
ceeding  from  opposite  extremities  of  the  social  scale  would  meet  half-way 
in  about  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  either  to  traverse  the 
whole  intervening  distance.  Some  canso  has  already  been  shown  for 
supposing  that  the  two  converging  currents  would  require  but  little  more 
time  to  meet  in  consequence  of  their  having  become  streams  of  Engliith 
knowledge,  and  in  addition  to  other  reasons  for  thinkii^  that  the  whole 
time  required  would  not  be  great,  the  following  may  bo  stated: — In 
certain  districts  of  Lower  Bengal  the  bulk  of  the  native  reading  puhUc 
are  even  now  so  far  Anglicized  as  not  only  to  have  their  book-shelves 
filled  with  English  volnmes,  but  to  prefer  that  the  Hindoo  Patriot  and 
other  like  newspapers,  expressly  designed  to  he  vehicles  and  rofle<^(ffa  of 
native  thought,  should  be  composed  in  English.  Now  as  of  the  ednea- 
tional  influences  which  have  directly  contributed  to  this  result,  few  have 
been  in  active  operation  for  much  more  than  a  generation,  it  would  seem 
that  with  better  management  and  directer  application  of  means  to  ends, 
the  same  result  might  be  produced  elsewhere  within  a  very  moderate  mul- 
tiple of  the  same  period.  Many  improvements  in  educational  practice 
might  have  to  be  made,  and  some  edncational  expedients  which  an  yet  exist 
only  in  theory,  might  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  ensure  Bucceas ;  but  if 
the  authority  on  which  success  would  mainly  depend,  took  up  the  work  in 
earnest,  there  is  nothing  very  eztrav^ant  in  imagining  that  in  two  or  three 
generations  hence  English  might  become  naturalised  all  over  India  in 
the  same  degree  as  it  already  is  in  parts  of  Bengal  Proper.  And,  of 
course,  a  linguistic  revolution  which  had  proceeded  so  far  would  not 
stop  there,  but  would  go  on  advancmg  with  continnally  accelerated 
steps,  onlil  of  difierence  of  speech,  that  fruitful  source  of  graver  difier< 
ences,  few  traces  should  remtun  between  Britain  and  her  magnificent 
dependency. 

In  the  prospect  of  the  eveutaal  supersession  of  all  Indo-vemacnlara 
which  the  supposed  diffusion  of  English  imphes,  there  is,  indeed,  genuine 
cause  for  ethnological  regret,  in  which  the  present  writer  would  be  Bony 
to  be  supposed  not  to  participate.  Alas  I  that  a  single  one  of  the  inter- 
jangling  tongues,  whose  hubbub  stopped  the  building  of  the  tower  on 
Bhinar's  plain,  should  bo  completely  bushed,  leaving  no  echo  behind. 
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Akfl !  that  there  are  no  longer  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pigmy 
breed  of  the  neolithic  period  talked  aa  mnch  like  the  Eaqoimanz  of 
to-day  aa  they  resembled  them  in  their  habita,  and  in  the  faghion  and 
omunentation  of  their  implements.  Alas  I  that  we  ma;  never  hope  to 
dieeover  by  what  shibboleth  Pelasgiana  were  diatinguiahahle  from  Tyrr- 
heniuis  and  Sikebans,  or  these  again  from  Umbnaos,  Sabines,  or 
Sunnites.  Would  that  the  old  woman,  famoas  for  having  been  the  last 
to  Bpeak  Cornish,  conld  have  lived  for  ever  I  Wonld  that  the  United 
Stttes'  Government  wonld  fonnd  piofesaorGhipa  of  Sionx  and  Cherokee 
befiae  the  laat  representativea  of  the  BO-named  tribes  are  irrevocably 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  I  Ahnost  is  it  to  be  wished  that 
QTillzation  may  never  have  snch  complete  pOBseBsion  of  India,  but  that 
there  may  atill  remain  some  few  barbarian  hilhnen  faithfollj  adhering  to 
the  baibarons  dialects  of  their  forefathers.  But  if  this  may  not  be,  and 
if  comparative  gloseologista  of  a  remote  future,  in  default  of  living  embodi- 
ments, must  content  themselves  with  fossil  remains  of  Uie  aboriginal 
tongues,  and  make  the  most  of  such  Hindee  and  Tamil  spelling-books 
u  may  still  be  extant,  there  will  yet  be  aboudant  compensation  for 
the  eUmological  loss  in  the  miscellaneons  gain,  from  which  it  will  be  the 
only  drawback.  For  to  enumerate  only  a  few,  and  to  begin  with  one  of 
the  least  of  the  many  benefits  by  which  India  will  be  rewarded  for  con- 
Eenting  to  exchange  her  score  of  iUiterate  for  a  single  literate  language, 
how  will  not  her  whole  technical  industry  be  stimulated  and  promoted, 
when,  to  every  indnstrial  worker,  from  the  ploughman  to  the  experimental 
chemiat,  and  from  the  bhwkamith  to  the  civil  engineer,  all  the  recorded 
rradta  of  England's  technical  experience  are  thrown  open.  How  again, 
Then  the  accumulated  frnits  of  English  adventure,  in  every  field  of 
Eoence  and  literature  are  made  equally  accessible — not  simply  to  some 
kw  hmidreds  of  nniversitrf  graduates,  but  to  every  one  who  has  made 
decent  nae  of  his  time  at  school — how  will  not  the  national  intellect  be 
rtined  and  sharpened?  bow  will  not  the  moral  aenae  be  exalted  and 
pnrified  ?  With  all  oni  inaulai  narrow-mindednees — with  all  our  defects 
in  taste  and  temperament,  sensibihty  and  sentiment — with  all  our  snob- 
bishttess  and  Fhilistiniam,  our  English  atandarde,  ethic  and  {esthetic,  our 
general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  are  still  undeniably  far  above  those  of 
our  Eastern  fellow-subjects.  For  the  average  Eaat  Indian  to  rise  to  the 
moital  level  of  the  average  Briton  would  surely  he  an  immense  ascent — ■ 
itt  immense  upraising  of  his  ideas  of  truth,  honour,  faith,  and  charity ; 
ud  unoDg  poaeible  aids  to  such  aelf-elevation,  none  is  more  efficacioua 
Iban  Uteratnre.  As  an  individual  author,  in  eo  far  as  his  anbject  permits, 
e(aninon]y  sets  Ibrth  in  bis  publications  the  best  side  of  his  character, 
sketching  an  ideal  which  be  would  fain  realize,  if. he  could,  and  if 
indolence  or  infirmity  of  purpose  did  not  hinder,  so  what  the  hteratnre 
of  eveiy  advanced  people  most  prominently  reflects  are  the  nation's 
nobkat  characteristics,  of  which  native  readers,  becoming,  Narcissus -like, 
ensmonred,  strive  to  become  more  and  more  personally  poasessed,  while 
foteigu  readers  are  all  the  more  apt  to  admire  them  on  account  of  their 
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oompurative  novelty.  Ibe  lees,  too,  of  native  literatoie  a  people  pasaea, 
the  greater  is  tlie  benefit  they  are  likely  to  derive  Irom  an  adopted 
literature.  An  intelligent  Hindoo,  led  avay  from  the  saplesa  leaves  of  big 
BhasterB,  and  tuned  loose  into  the  wholesomer  pasturage  of  good  English 
reading,  eonld  not  help,  by  auimilation  of  the  fresh  provender  he  browsed 
npon,  being  partially  renewed  in  the  inner  man,  and  getting  some  tS  his 
old  moral  tissaes  raplaoed  by  <rilter8  of  a  sonnder  and  healthier  fibre.  Hoi 
would  the  transtnataUon  thas  commenced  be  readily  arrested.  If  rdi^on 
be  the  firmest  basis  of  morality,  morality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom 
improved  withoat  reacting  poweiftdly  on  religion.  Perseverance  for  a  few 
decades  in  the  Anglicizing  process  above  saggested,  would  do  moie  Ua 
Chriatianify  in  India  than  centuries  of  missionary  enterprise.  In  readi- 
ness to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  the  agents  of  modern 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel  in  foreign  paxia  may  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  Scribes  and  FbariBees  of  old ;  yet  how  many  proselytes 
have  they  made?  According  to  the  most  hypei^>olical  acconnts,  the 
nnmber  in  an  East  Indian  population  of  little  less  than  two  hnndied 
miUions,  is,  at  most,  bnt  half  as  many  thonsands.  It  may  be  a  humilia- 
ting reflection,  bat  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  not  disheartening  troth,  that 
religiooE  conversion  on  a  lai^  scale  is  an  afDur  much  rather  of  example 
than  of  precept.  For  the  most  part,  "  even  as  the  bell-wether  moves  on, 
the  docile  flock  moves  too."  When  a  certiun  Qothio  king,  as  Gibbon 
tells  OB,  went  np  to  be  baptized,  all  his  Ooths  vent  with  him ;  bnt  when 
he,  with  one  foot  in  the  font,  stepped  back  because  the  officiating  priests 
insisted  that  all  his  nnbaptized  ancestors  were  eveiiastiugly  damned,  all 
the  Goths  stepped  hack  too,  sovereign  and  snbjeota  haxmoniouBly  relapung 
into  idolatry.  Bo  in  later  times,  which  European  states  shoold  become 
Protestant,  and  which  remain  Catholic,  depended  munly  oo  which 
monarchs  accepted  and  which  rqected  the  teachings  of  Lnther.  Again, 
the  marked  missionary  sncoesa  of  Moravian  brethren  among  the  Hotten- 
tots and  other  wild  tribes,  is  mainly  doe  to  their  having,  1^  the  Jesuit 
fathers  in  Paragoay  and  California,  endesvonred  to  civilize  before  attanptr 
ing  to  Christianize,  and  to  establish  a  eecnlar  before  aiming  at  a  religions 
influence.  Their  plan  is  to  gather  round  them  a  little  commonity  of 
savages,  whom  they  first  persuade  to  dig  and  plant,  and  to  build  houses, 
and  wear  pantaloons  and  petticoats,  and  who,  b^inning  thos  by  imitation 
of  the  domestic  customs  of  their  teachers,  are  led  insensibly  to  similar 
adoption  of  their  religious  observances.  Presnmably,  a  not  less  e&ddve 
mode  of  Christianizing  India  might  be  to  begin  by  Ang^izing  its  lan- 
guage. This  at  any  rate  wonld  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  Uie  task. 
Althongh  no  course  of  reading,  however  special,  could  be  depended  upon 
for  convertdog  East  Indians  to  any  particular  creed,  there  is  no  course  ol 
English  reading,  however  general,  that  would  permit  them  to  retam 
their  present  creeds.  All  the  evidences  of  Paley,  and  of  all  his  collsbo- 
rators,  m^ht  fail  to  make  them  Christians ;  but  London  newspapers  alone 
would  prevent  their  remaining  Pagans  or  Jfohammedans.  For  any  one 
to  look  r^arly  through  Tkt  Timt*,  ot  Daay  Nevi,  «  SniUator,  or 
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Saturdatf  RnieiB,  not  to  speak  of  Uonthliee  or  Qnarterlies,  or  of  the 
Fortnightly,  and  to  retain  luB  respect  for  the  Bhaaters  or  the  Koran,  U 
not  in  t^e  natma  of  thinga.  The  rude  Bhocks  which  the  Aaiatio  intellect 
would  receive  &om  many  of  tbe  veiiest  commonplaces  of  English 
jomnalism,  would  rob  off  mnch  of  its  tradidcmal  mat,  aad  render  it  freer 
for  the  reception  of  whatever  of  gennine  truth,  religione  or  other,  came  in 
its  way.  And  more  and  more  of  troth  of  all  sorts  would,  in  the  oiicom- 
stasees  enpposed,  be  cootinnallj  coming.  Id  proportion  aa  East  Indians 
beeame  interoallf  Anglicized,  and  ae  inward  change  told  upon  outward 
demeanonr,  the;  would  acquire  at  once  more  taste  and  desire  for  British 
companionship,  and  more  congeniality  for  it.  Untoall;  repellisg  pre- 
judices, passing  away  with  the  occasions  for  them,  would  leave  immigrant 
and  indigenous  races  free  to  coalesce,  ttte  one  to  become  Anglo-Indian 
in  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  sense ;  the  latter,  to  assume  with  equal 
ri^t  the  correlative  designation  of  Indo-Britons.  Edacated  members 
of  both  would  then,  without  semple,  mix  together  on  equal  terms, 
dtnirg  and  dancing  at  each  other's  houses,  walking,  riding,  picnicking 
together,  and  discoorsing  between  whiles ;  frequenting,  too,  the  same 
places  of  public  resort,  churches  and  chapels  not  excepted,  which 
Orientals,  we  may  fairly  presume,  would  be  occasionally  tempted  to  visit 
by  the  same  curiosity,  if  by  nothing  better,  which  attracts  Occidentals  to 
mosquea  and  psgodas,  and  in  which  some  who  had  come  to  piy,  might 
possibly  now  and  Uien  remain  to  pray-  Changes  of  this  kind,  together 
with  their  whole  ^ain  of  easily  coi^'ectured  consequences,  slthuugh  com- 
mencing in  the  higher  strata  of  society,  wonld  in  ordinary  course  filtrate 
downwards  until  the  lowermost  layer  was  reached.  The  leaven  cast  in 
at  the  top  would  not  cease  working  till  the  whole  Inmp,  from  zemindar 
and  baboo  to  ryot  and  cooUe,  was  thoroughly  leavened.  Nor  wotdd  the 
procen  be  necessarily  a  very  long  one,  provided  only  that  evangelizing 
zeal  did  not,  oat  of  snperfervid  regard  for  truth,  put  up  error's  back  by 
unsMSonably  anathematizing  error.  Provided  only  that  tbe  children  of 
light  wonld  consent  to  practise  in  their  generation  somewhat  of  the 
iriadom  of  the  children  of  darkness,  but  very  few  generations  might 
periiaps  be  needed  to  exalt  India  to  the  same  religious  level  as  that  of 
WritMn — to  a  level  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  might  be  described 
as,  in  one  fashion  or  anoUier,  Christian — part  really  so  and  from  convic- 
^i<>fi ;  a  larger  part  not  less  sincerely,  though  chiefly  from  habit ;  and  a 
still  larger  residue  in  name  only  and  in  appearance.  'Whoever  may  be 
disposed  to  say  that  a  metamorphosis,  to  be  mads  up  so  largely  of  super- 
ficial varnish,  is  not  mnch  to  look  forward  to,  will  do  well  to  ask  himself 
witJiin  what  time  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  same  result  could  be  brou^t  about 
by  other  means. 

The  picture  we  have  been  contemplating  has  yet  another  aspect — to 
wit.  tbe  political,  which  there  may  be  more  reason  for  declining  to  regard 
with  muningled  satisfaction.  Gould  India,  it  may  fiurly  be  asked,  be 
imbued  with  the  Rnglisb  spirit  in  so  many  other  respects,  without 
ini>M^nn  also  too  modi  of  the  English  love  of  independence  to  continue 
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to  ac^esoe  in  English  domination  ?  To  this  ioqniiy  it  migbt  be  BnfB- 
eient  to  reply,  that  the  one  sole  wk;  in  which  England  can  jnetiff  her 
retention  of  India  is  by  availing  herself  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  doing  more  for  them  than  they  aie  capable  of  doing  for  themselTW. 
But  of  the  obligation  thus  incombent  on  her  she  can  acquit  henelf  onl; 
in  proportion  as  Bhe  renders  India  worthy  of  independence,  and  ahe 
will  not  hare  acqnitt«d  hereelf  of  it  completely  unless,  whenever  India 
showa  herself  both  worthy  and  deairons  of  poUtieal  freedom,  she  consmta 
to  set  India  &ee.  There  are,  however,  perfectly  l^itimate  means — meaos 
which  she  not  only  may,  bnt  is  in  Aatj  bonnd  to,  employ — of  preven^g 
India  ^m  desiring  independence,  even  when  at  length  deserving  it.  As 
yet  desire  in  that  particolar  has  considerably  ootmn  desert.  Although 
governed,  so  far  as  material  interests  are  concerned,  not  only  infinitely 
better  than  she  ever  was  before,  but  with  a  parental  solioitode  such  as  no 
conquered  territory  ever  before  experienced  from  a  foreign  stepmothei',  she 
is  so  httle  satisfied  with  her  British  King  Log  as  to  be  apparently  cot  aX 
all  unwilling  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  Rnssian  King  Stork  in  his  stead. 
Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  on  explanation  of  this  anomaly.  We  have 
only  to  ask  how  we  ourselves  ahonld  like  it,  if,  the  British  Islands 
happening  to  become  outlying  appendages  of  the  new  ProesiBn  Empire, 
no  native-born  Briton  were  suffered  to  hold  a  commisaion  in  the  army,  or 
to  rise  above  a  second-cl^  clerkship  in  the  civil  service,  or  above  a 
county  court  judgeship  in  the  law.  Would  any  or  all  of  the  real  and 
substantial  advantages  that  might  possibly  accompany  Fmaaian  annexation 
. — wonld  completest  reform  of  railway  miamanagemeitt,  or  follest  seeniity 
against  garotting,  or  widest  diffosion  of  intellectual  and  Esthetic  coltnre, 
be  accepted  as  compensation  for  such  blockage  of  all  Uiose  careers  which 
ordinary  ambition  most  affects  ?  Would  not  ba£9ed  longings  torn  r^idly 
into  bitter  animosity,  engendered  first  among  those  ardent  spirits  hj 
whom  opinion  is  farmed  and  directed,  and  gradnally  accepted  by  the 
docile  iQuttJtudes  who  think  and  feel  on  all  public  matters  as  popular 
leaders  bid  them  ?  We  have  only  to  consider  how  our  nobility  and  genby 
and  moneyed  magnates,  oar  professional  and  Uteraiy  men,  onr  newspaper 
writers  and  stump  orators,  wonld,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  fed,  and 
show  their  feelii^,  towards  the  powers  that  were,  to  ondeistaod  the 
foelings  of  corresponding  classes  in  India  towards  the  powers  that  actnalfy 
are.  If  British  role  in  India  is  to  be  permanent,  it  most  become  popolu 
with  the  natives,  which  it  plainly  cannot  be  while  continning  to  seethe 
them,  as  it  were,  in  their  mother's  milk,  shntUng  them  off  from  advance- 
ment in  their  own  land,  avowedly  because  they  were  bom  and  bred  there. 
We  need  not  hope  to  reconcile  the  children  of  the  soil  to  -the  presence 
amongst  them  of  us  strangers,  unless  we  admit  them  to  equaU^  of  privi- 
leges, and  afford  them  equal  facihties  of  access  to,  and  equal  dumees  of 
success  in,  every  honourable  career ;  noless  every  branch  of  &%  pablie 
service,  covenanted  or  uncovenanted,  be  freely  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
native  birth  and  parentage  cease  to  be  disqualifications  for  an?  local 
digni^  whatever,  even  for  that  of  Govomor-GonenJ  or  of  ComiMnder-ia- 
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Chiet  To  the  inevitable  outer)'  ag&Inst  the  mere  meation  of  ooDBtitiitional 
changes  so  ladicKl  as  these,  the  only  reply  vhioh  space  here  penoits  is  a 
filial  allusion  to  analogona  eiperience.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had 
couqaered  Persia,  he  continned  most  of  Darina'a  satraps  in  their  stations, 
and  filled  up  vacant  satrapies  qnite  as  frequently  villi  Feisiaos  as  with 
Enrt^teans.  He  persuaded,  or  rather  forced,  many  of  his  Macedonian 
«»ptains  to  marry  Persiaii  wires,  and  not  only  placed  his  large  leries  of 
AsiiUic  troops  tmder  the  command  of  Asiatic  ctuliarohs  and  pentakosiarchs, 
but  (^eued  in  part  with  Persians  even  his  Companion  Cavalry,  the  crack 
corps  par  exeAUnix  of  the  anny  whioh  had  aecinnpanied  him  from  Enrope. 
The  Macedonians  mnimored,  remonstrated,  mntinied,  bnt  Alexander  was 
obstinate ;  and  the  example  thus  set  by  him  was  followed  by  the  Belencid 
kings  who  sncceeded  by  nsm^ation  to  the  greater  part  of  his  Asiatic 
etnqoeats.  Though  all  the  business  of  their  government  was  transacted 
in  the  Greek  language,  the  fanctionaries  by  whom  it  was  transacted  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  &t  larger  proportion  Hellenized  Asiatics  than 
Aaiatized  Hetlenea.  It  was  thna  on  the  support  mnch  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  that  the  dynasty  rested ;  yet  intmsive  and  Greek 
as  the  dynasty  was,  it  lasted  for  nearly  three  centnries,  and  its  sabverdon 
at  last  was  effected  not  by  domestic  insnTreetion,  bnt  by  foreign  invasion  : 
iat  having  been  wise  enoogh  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  conquer- 
ing and  conqnered  races,  it  had  been  served  as  cheerfiilly  by  the  one  as  by 
tb0  other,  the  loyalty  of  the  Asiatio  portion  of  the  population  being 
pvbably  as  little  affected  by  the  European  origin  of  their  sovereign  as 
that  of  Englishmen  is  by  the  fiiot  that  Qneen  Vict(»ia's  great-grandparents 
were  almost  pnre  Germans. 

With  little  other  alteration  than  that  of  the  proper  names,  this  notice 
of  the  Beleucidra  of  Byria  and  Babylonia  may  serve  equally  for  the  Mogul 
and  other  Mahommedan  dynasties  of  Hindostan,  which  similarly  succeeded 
in  completely  conciliating  their  Hindoo  snbjects  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  employing  them,  equ^y  with  Moslems,  in  every  administrative  grade, 
and  whose  sway  was  never  threatened  by  any  analogue  of  the  Sepoy 
matiny,  and,  bnt  for  English  intermeddling,  might  not  impossibly  be  etUl 
tnbmsting.  Christian  England  ought  not  to  require  to  learn  from  heathen 
Oreeks  and  Mahonunedan  Hognls  Uiat  the  wisest  policy  for  the  government 
of  dependencies  is  that  of  doing  nnto  others  as  we  wonld  onrselves  be 
done  by  ;  bnt  if  wilting  at  length  to  be  so  instracted,  and  to  act  faonestiy 
and  consistently  on  the  lesson,  she  may  quite  possibly  dissipate  all  that 
internal  discontent  which  alone  can  prevent  Queens  and  Kings  of  England, 
as  loi^  as  any  sneh  there  be,  from  continuing  to  be  likewise  Empresses 
and  Emperors  of  Hindostan. 

W.  T.  THORNTON, 
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CHAPTEE  I. 
Tbbkb  wu  OD0  honae  in  onx  neighbanrbood  wM«h  was  perfect  and  kbora 
critioiBin.  I  do  not  mean  to  bkj  that  it  was  a  very  great  house ;  bat  the 
very  eight  of  it  was  enough  to  make  you  feel  abnoet  bitter  if  you  were 
poor,  and  veiy  pleased  and  approving  if  you  were  well-o£  Natnnll;  it 
was  the  very  next  honse  to  Urs.  Kenidew's,  who  bad  heaps  of  children 
and  a  email  income,  and  conld  not  have  things  so  veiy  nice  as  might  hsTe 
been  wished.  Kra.  Bpenoer  and  Lady  Isabella  lived  within  u^t  of  her, 
with  bnt  two  holly-hedges  between ;  the  hedge  on  the  side  of  the  Merri- 
dews'  honse  was  bristly  and  untidy,  but  on  the  other  side  it  was  trimmed 
and  clipped  till  it  looked  like  a  barrier-wall  of  dai^  green  Utrecht  velvet ; 
and  inside  that  enolosnre  everything  was  in  perfection;  the  lawn  was 
mown  every  other  day ;  there  was  never  an  ohtmsive  fiaisy  on  it,  and 
no  fallen  leaf  presnmed  to  lie  for  half  an  hoar.  The  flower-beds  which 
surrounded  it  were  more  brilliant  than  any  I  ever  saw — not  mere  vnlgar 
geraninms  and  calceolarias,  bnt  a  continual  variety,  and  always  soch 
masses  of  colour.  Inside  everything  was  jnst  as  perfect.  They  had  sadi 
good  eervants,  always  the  best  trained  of  their  class  ;  such  soft  carpets, 
npon  which  no  step  ever  soonded  hanh  ;  and  Mrs.  Spencer's  fetus  were 
the  wonder  of  the  neighbonrhood  ;  and  the  flowers  in  the  two  drawing-roome 
were  always  just  at  the  point  of  perfection,  with  never  a  yellow  leaf  or  ■ 
faded  blossom.  We  poorer  people  sometimes  tried  to  console  ourselves  by 
telling  each  other  that  sncblazniy  was  monotonous.  "Nothing  ever  grows 
and  nothing  ever  fades,"  said  Lottie  Btoke, "  but  always  one  eternal  beauti- 
fhlnesB  ;  I  should  not  like  it  if  it  was  me.  I  ahonld  like  to  watch  them 
budding,  and  pick  off  the  first  faded  leav^."  This  Lottie  said  vilh 
confidence,  though  she  was  notoriously  indiflerent  to  snch  cares,  and 
declared,  on  other  occasions,  that  she  conld  not  be  troubled  with  flowers, 
they  required  so  much  looking  after ;  bnt  poor  little  Janet  Merridew  used 
to  shake  her  head  snd  groan  with  an  innocent  envy  that  would  bring  the 
tears  to  her  eyes  ;  not  that  she  wished  to  take  anything  from  her  neigh- 
bours, but  she  loved  beautiM  things  so  much,  and  they  were  so  lar  oat 
of  her  reach. 

Mrs.  fipeocer  and  Lady  Isabella  lived  together  in  *)ii"  beauliM 
house ;  they  were  two  friends  bo  intimately  allied,  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  aaying  they  were  more  like  man  and  wife  tbwn  anything  elM- 
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It  waa  a  vonder  to  os  all  in  Dinglefield  bow  they  nunaged  tlieir  money 
mittera  ia  respect  to  honaekaeping.  Many  a  little  attempt  I  have  aeen  to 
find  this  out,  and  heard  many  a  apecnlation ;  whether  the  house  was 
Hie.  Spencer's,  wbetiier  Lady  Isabella  only  paid  for  her  board,  which 
of  tbem  was  at  the  expense  of  tiie  carriage,  or  whether  they  kept  a  rif^d 
Mconat  of  all  their  expenditure  and  divided  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
(ome  thonght — ^nobody  oonld  make  oat.  When  they  first  oame  to 
Kof^efield  it  was  universally  prophesied  that  it  would  not  last.  "  Depend 
QpOQ  it,  these  arrangements  neyer  answer,"  was  the  opinion  of  old  l£r. 
Lloyd,  who  was  Urs.  Damerel's  &ther,  and  lived  with  them  at  the  Rectory. 
"  Tbey  will  qnarrel  in  three  months,"  the  Admiral  said,  who  was  not 
Tery  bvonrable  to  ladies.  Bat  when  seven  years  had  come  and  gone, 
Un.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  still  lived  together  and  had  not  qoar- 
leQed.  By  this  ihao  Iddy  Isabella,  who  was  reaily  quite  yonng  when 
they  came,  most  have  been  nearly  five-and-tbirty,  and  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  she  would  not  many  now,  so  that  tbe  likelihood  was,  as 
ittiad  lasted  so  long,  it  would  lost  all  their  lives.  They  did  not,  at  tbe 
fint  glance,  look  like  people  likely  to  salt  each  other.  Mis.  Spencer  was 
■  mman  overflowing  wiUi  activity ;  sbe  was  thin,  she  could  not  have  been 
anything  else,  so  energetic  was  she,  always  in  motion,  setting  everybody 
li^i  She  was  shortsighted,  or  said  she  was  sbortsighted,  ho  &ir  as  the 
ootetworld  was  concerned,  but  in  her  own  bouse,  and  in  all  that  involved 
her  own  affairs,  she  had  the  eye  of  a  Ijiix;  nothing  escaped  her.  It  was  sbe 
who  kept  everything  in  sucb  beautiful  order,  and  made  the  lawns  and  the 
flowers  tbe  wonder  of  the  neigbbonrbood.  Lady  Isabella's  part  was  the 
passive  one ;  she  enjoyed  it.  She  did  not  worry  her  friend  by  pretending 
to  take  any  trouble.  She  was  fall  ten  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Spencer, 
ineliningtobestout,  pretty,  bat  undeniably  inactive.  I  am  afraid  she  was  a 
little  indolent,  or,  perhaps,  in  such  close  and  constant  contact  with  her 
Mend's  more  acUve  nature.  Lady  Isabella  had  found  it  expedient  to  seem 
more  indolent  than  sbe  was.  Sbe  left  all  tbe  burdens  of  life  on  Mrs. 
Spencer's  shoulders.  Except  tbe  one  habitoal  walk  in  the  day,  wbicb  it 
VBS  said  iSis.  Spencer  compelled  bar  to  take,  lest  sbe  should  grow  fat, 
xe  ai  Dinglefield  only  aaw  Lady  Isabella  in  her  favourite  easy-chair  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  her  iavourite  garden-bench  on  the  lawn.  Indolent— 
hot  not  so  perfectly  good-tempered  as  indolent  people  usually  are,  and 
fond  of  saying  sharp  things  without  perhaps  always  considering  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  Indeed  sbe  seemed  to  Uve  on  sucb  a  pinnacle  of  ease 
and  wealth  and  comfort,  that  she  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  enter 
ii^  the  feelings  of  such  as  were  harassed,  or  care-worn,  or  poor.  Sbe 
had  a  way  of  begging  everybody  not  to  make  a  fuss  when  anything 
happened;  and  I  am  afraid  most  of  us  thought  that  a  selfish  regard 
for  her  own  comfort  lay  at  tbe  bottom  of  this  love  of  tranquillity.  I  don't 
think  now  that  we  were  quite  right  in  our  opinion  of  her.  She  had  to 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  fuss  whether  she  liked  it  or  not;  and  I 
remember  now  that  when  she  uttered  ber  favourite  sentiment  she  used  to 
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ffvi  s  tj^anee,  half-eomie,  half-pathetio,  to  where  Un.  Spencer  ma.  Bnt 
she  bore  with  Mrs.  Spencer's  "  waja  "  as  a  wife  bears  with  her  hneband. 
Ura.  Spencer  had  all  the  worry  and  tronble,  snch  ae  it  was.  Pleat;  of 
money  is  a  great  -sweetener  of  each  cares ;  but  atill,  to  be  Hoie,  it  vu 
easy  fbr  Lady  Isabella  to  sit  and  langh  and  adjure  everybody  not  to  make 
a  foea,  when  she  herself  had  no  tronble  about  anything,  never  had  even  to 
ecold  a  servant,  or  tnm  an  onsatislaetory  retainer  away. 

We  were  never  very  intimate,  they  and  I ;  bnt  it  happened,  one  antnmn 
evening,  that  I  went  in  to  call  rather  oat  of  the  r^alar  order  of  calls  which 
we  exchanged  pnnctjlionaly.  When  I  say  we  were  not  intimate,  I  only 
mean  tiiat  there  waa  no  personal  indiridaal  attraction  between  as.  Of 
coarse  we  knew  each  other  very  weU,  and  met  twice  or  thrice  every  week, 
as  people  do  at  Dinglefield.  I  had  been  calling  npon  Mrs.  Ueiridev, 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  fascination  one  found — coming  out  of  that  fnll 
hoase,  which  was  as  tidy  as  she  eould  make  it,  bnt  not,  alas  t  as  tidy  ta 
it  might  have  been — in  the  next  house,  which  was  so  wonderfhl  a  contrast, 
where  the  regions  of  mere  tidiness  were  overpast,  and  good  order  bad 
grown  into  beanty  and  grace.  I  suppose  it  waa  the  conli«st.  I  fotmd 
myself  going  in  at  the  other  gate  inmost  before  I  knew  it ;  and  there  I 
found  Lady  Isabella  alone,  seated,  in  the  twilight,  for  it  was  growing 
dark,  in  her  favonrite  comer,  not  very  tax  from  the  fire.  She  was  not 
doing  anything;  and  as  I  went  in,  I  &ncied,  to  my  great  snrprise,  that 
Bomething  like  the  ghost  of  a  sigh  came  to  greet  me  just  half  a  mranent  in 
advance  of  Lady  Isabella's  laugh.  She  had  a  way  of  laaghing,  which 
was  not  disagreeable  when  one  came  to  know  her ;  though  at  first  people 
were  apt  to  think  that  she  was  laaghing  at  them. 

"  Mrs.  Spen  is  ont,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  quite  fatigued,  for  I  hare 
been  standing  at  my  window  watching  the  Merridew  babies  in  tbeir 
garden.  They  look  like  nice  little  &t  puppies  among  the  grass;  bnt  it 
must  be  damp  for  tbem  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Poor  little  things  I  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  the;  get  hardy; 
they  are  not  used  to  being  looked  after  very  much.  Some  people's 
children  would  be  killed  by  it,"  said  I. 

"  How  lucky  for  the  little  Merridews  that  they  are  not  those  people'^ 
children  I "  said  Lady  Isabella ;  "  and  I  think  they  must  like  it,  fbr  it 
ia  a  great  bore  being  looked  after  too  much."  Aa  she  spoke  she  leaat 
back  in  her  chair  with  something  that  sounded  like  another  sigh.  "I 
was  rather  fond  of  babies  once,"  ahe  added,  with  a  laugh  which  qoickly 
followed  the  sigh.  "  Absurd,  was  it  not  ?  but  don't  say  a  word,  or 
Mrs.  Spen  will  tnm  me  ont." 

"  It  would  take  more  than  that  to  part  yon  two,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  would.  I  think  sometimes  it  would  take  a  great 
deal.  Mrs.  Muagrave,  do  yon  know  I  have  been  tnrning  it  over  in  my 
mind  whether  I  could  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me  or  not  ?  and  I 
think  I  have  decided  that  I  will — that  is  not  to  say  that  yon  are  to  do 
h,  yon  know,  nnless  yoa  please." 
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"  I  think  most  likely  I  Bhall  please — onleBS  it  is  Bomothing  rei;  onlike 
jon,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  it  is  nnliko  me,"  said  Lad;  Isabella ;  and  thoi^b  I  could  not 
make  oot  her  &ce  in  the  least,  I  felt  sore,  by  the  soimd  of  her  voice,  and 
>  eerttia  movement  she  made,  and  an  odd  little  langh  that  accompanied 
her  words,  that  eho  was  blushing  violently  in  the  dark.  "  At  least,  it  is 
Tfliy  onlike  anything  yon  knov  of  me.  Yon  might  not  think  it,  perhaps," 
she  went  on,  with  again  that  little  constrained  langh,  "  bnt  do  yon  know  I 
WM  yonng  once  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  think  yon  are  yoong  still,"  eaid  I. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  that  is  qnite  ont  of  the  question.  When  a  woman  is 
orer  thir^,  she  onght  to  give  np  all  such  ideas,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  with 
in  amount  of  explanatoiineufl  which  I  did  not  nndeiBtand ;  and  she  began 
to  fidd  hems  in  her  handkerchief  in  a  nerrona  way.  "  When  a  woman  is 
(hiity,  she  may  jost  as  well  be  fifty  at  once  for  any  difference  it  makes." 

"  I  don't  think  even  fifty  is  anything  so  very  dreadfnl,"  said  L  "One's 
ideal  change  as  one  gets  older  ;  bnt  twenty  years  make  a  wonderful  difie- 
rence,  whatever  yon  may  think," 

"Perttaps,  for  eraae  thingB,"  she  saidhastUy.  "  And  yon  mnat  know, 
"iiiB.  Mnsgravfl,  in  that  &halons  time  when  I  was  young  other  marvels 
nialed.  They  always  do  in  the  fobnlons  period  in  all  histories ;  and 
Ibere  was  once  somebody  who  was — or  at  least  he  atdi  he  was — in  love 
■ith  me.  There,  the  murder  is  ont,"  she  said,  pushing  her  chair  a  little 
farther  back  into  the  dark  comer ;  and,  to  my  amazement,  her  voice  was 
full  of  a^talion,  as  if  she  hod  been  telling  me  the  secret  of  her  life. 

"My  dear  Lady  Isabella,"  I  said,  "do  you  really  expect  me  to  be 
nuprised  at  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  perhaps  not,"  she  said,  with  another  langh.  "  Not  at  the 
nmple  fact.  They  say  every  woman  has  such  a  thing  happen  to  her  some 
time  in  her  life.    Do  you  think  that  is  true  ?  " 

"The  people  in  the  newspapers  say  it  can't  be  true,"  «aid  I, 
"  nowadays  :  though  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  a  woman  who  had  not " 

"  Mrs.  8pen  will  be  back  directly,"  cried  Lady  Isabella,  hastily,  "  and 
1  don't  want  her  to  know.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  it  all  came  to 
nothing,  for  yon  can  see  that ;  bnt,  Afra.  Mnsgrave,  now  comes  the 
fiumy  part  of  it.  His  regiment  is  coming  to  the  barracks,  and  he  will  be 
wilhin  five  miles  of  ns.     Is  it  not  odd  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  odd,"  said  I.  "  I  daresay  it  is  just  in 
the  natural  order.      If  it  will  be  painful  to  you  to  meet  him.  Lady 


"  That  is  the  funniest  of  all,"  she  said.  "  It  will  not  bo  in  the  least  ■ 
painful  to  me  to  meet  him.  On  the  contraiy,  I  want  to  meet  him.  It  is 
Tery  droll,  but  I  do.  I  ehould  bo  like  to  see  what  he  looks  like  now,  and 
if  his  temper  is  improved,  and  a  hundred  things.  Besides,  his  sister 
used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  mine  ;  and  when  we  broke  it  off  I  lost 
AngDsta  too.     I  want  so  much  to  know  about  her.     Indeed,  that  is  my 
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olu«f  reason,"  aha  went  on  taHenng,  "for  irishing  to  meet  Jum."  The 
words  were  seueelf  spoken  when  she  burst  into  a  little  peal  of  laaghler. 
"  What  a  Btnpid  I  am,"  she  cried,  "  tiyiiig  to  take  700  in.  No,  Mn. 
Uasgrave,  let  me  be  honest ;  it  is  not  far  Augusta  I  want  to  see  him.  I 
should  BO  like  jast  to  make  sure — yon  know — if  I  was  a  very  great  fool, 
or  if  he  was  worth  thinking  of  after  alL  Now,"  with  a  little  sigh,  "  when 
one  is  perfectly  dispassionate — and  cool—" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  glad  that  it  was  dark,  and  she  could  not  see 
me  smile ;  "  and  now  that  we  have  settled  all  that,  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  do." 

"  Yon  are  so  very  kind,"  she  sud ;  and  titea  went  off  again  in  that 
agitated  laugh.  "  I  am  betraying  myself  frightfully ;  bat  I  am  sore  -joa 
will  nnderatand  me,  Mrs.  Unsgtave,  and  not  think  anything  absurd.  Yod 
are  sore  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  yon  know ;  and  if  yon  would  ask 

him  to  the  cottage — and  ask  ns  to  meet  him- Good  heaTens  t  what 

a  fool  you  must  think  me,"  she  cried :  "  bat  I  shoold  like  it,  I  eonfess." 

"  fint,  my  dear,  I  never  f^TO  dinners,"  I  said ;  "  and  to  ask  a  man, 
a  strange  man,  to  tea " 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  come — to  yon,"  she  said  very  quickly,  as  if 
her  breath  had  fiuled  her. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  are  just  as  likely  as  I  am — more  likely — to  meat 
him  at  other  booses.  It  would  be  impossible  otherwise.  Not  that  I 
ahonld  mind  asking  him — though  it  is  so  odd  to  ask  a  man  to  tea." 

"  Hush  1  "  she  sud,  suddenly  leaning  fDrward  and  grasping  my  arm. 
"Mrs.  Spen  has  told  Lady  Deozil — she  meant  it  for  kindness — so  we 
shall  not  be  asked  to  meet  him.  And  I  do  wish  it,  just  for  once.  Hnsb, 
here  she  is  coming.     I  don't  want  her  to  know." 

"Then,  my  dear,  I  will  do  it,"  said  I,  grasping  her  band.  It 
trembled  and  was  hot,  and  she  grasped  mine  again  in  an  agitated, 
impetuous  way.  Could  this  be  Lady  Isabella,  who  was  always  so  calm 
and  self-poBseased  ?  I  was  rather  afraid  of  her  in  general,  for  she  had 
the  name  of  being  satiiical ;  and  this  was  entirely  a  new  light  on  her 
character.  Bat  just  then  Mib.  Spencer  came  in,  and  scolded  na  for 
sitting  in  the  dark,  and  rang  for  lights  ;  and  then  no  more  could  be  aud. 

It  was  curious  to  look  at  the  two  when  the  lamp  came.  Mrs.  Spencer 
seated  herself  on  her  side  of  the  fire,  like  the  husband  coming  in  from 
his  day's  work.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  but  she  was  matter-of-fact, 
and  notwithstanding  the  long  years  they  had  lived  t'other,  was  never 
quite  sure  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  friend's  jibes  and  jests.  It  vat 
this  as  niQch  as  anything  that  gave  a  sort  of  conjugal  character  to  their 
relationship.  Friends  who  were  merely  friends,  and  were  so  different, 
would,  one  was  inclined  to  suppose,  have  got  rid  of  each  other  years  ago. 
Bnt  these  two  clung  together  in  spite  of  all  th^  difierences,  as  if  there 
were  some  bond  between  them  which  they  had  to  make  the  best  of.  Mrs. 
Spencer  began  talking  the  moment  she  came  in. 

' '  I  met  Mrs.  Damerel  on  the  Qreen  and  she  was  asking  for  you, 
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Isabella;  in  slioii,  she  vas  quite  mirpriBed  to  see  me  out  alone.  'I 
thonght  LaAj  laabeUa  always  walked  once  a  day  at  least,'  she  said. 
'And  to  she  pretends  to  do,'  said  I.  And  I  told  lier  what  I  said  to 
TOO  before  I  went  ont  abont  your  health.  I>epeiid  npon  it  yoor  health 
Till  gnfier.  A  yoang  woman  at  yotu  age  getting  into  these  chimney- 
(cmer  ways  I  Via.  HnagraTe,  don't  yon  agree  with  me  that  it  is  yery 
wiong?" 

"Don't  scold  me,  please,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  oat  of  her  eorner; 
"if  joa  both  £all  npon  me,  I  am  rather  nerrons  to-ni^t,  and  I  know  I 
tbtU  nr." 

At  this  Hts.  Spencer  laughed ;  just  as  a  hnsband  wonld  bxm  done, 
Ukiog  it  for  the  merest  nonsense ;  yet  somewhat  propidated,  for  there 
«M  an  inference  of  superior  wisdom,  importance,  goodness  on  his — ^I 
mem  her — part,  such  as  mollifies  the  marital  mind.  No  one  ooold  hare 
been  more  ntterly  bewildered  than  she,  had  she  known  that  what  her 
friend  said  was  literally  tme.  Lady  Isabella  bad  drawn  a  little  screen 
between  her  and  the  fire,  which  sheltered  her  also  &om  the  modest  light  of 
the  luBp ;  and  I  felt  by  the  soond  of  her  voice,  that  though,  oo  donbt, 
the  coold  restrain  herself,  it  would  hare  been  a  relief  to  her  to  have  shed 
the  lean  which  made  her  eyes  hot  and  painful.  She  would  have  laughed, 
probably,  while  she  was  shedding  them,  bat  that  makes  no  difierenoe. 

"Yon  don't  do  enoo^,  and  Lady  Denzil  does  too  moch,"  said 
Mn.  Spencer.  "  Bhe  sorprises  irw,  and  I  think  I  am  as  active  as  most 
people.  I  can't  tell  why  she  does  it,  I  am  snie.  She  is  an  old  woman ; 
it  esn't  be  any  pleasnre  to  her.  There  is  a  dinner-party  there  to-nigbt, 
ud  another  on  Satarday ;  and  on  Monday  the  danee  for  those  yonog 
Fieldings  that  are  staying  there — enough  to  kill  a  stronger  woman.  Bat 
these  little  fh^e  beings  get  through  so  mncb.  She  keeps  np  through  it 
tH  and  nerer  looks  a  bit  the  worse." 

"Are  yon  going  there,  to-night?"  said  I.  I  bad  scarcely  said  it 
vben  I  saw  a  little  flatter  behind  the  screen,  and  felt  it  was  a  foolish 
qnution.    Bat  it  was  too  late. 

"  No,"  said  Uis.  Spencer,  pointedly ;  and  she  looked  straight  at  Lady 
Inbella's  screen  with  a  distinctness  of  intimation  that  this  abstinence  was 
on  her  acconnt,  which  would  have  puzzled  me  much  bat  for  the  previous 
eiplination  I  had  had.  Words  wonld  have  been  much  less  emphatic. 
She  nodded  bar  head  a  great  many  times,  and  she  gave  me  a  look  which 
pramised  fiuther  infOTmation.  She  was  fond  of  her  companion,  and  I  am 
Bua  would  have  sheltered  her  from  pain  at  almost  any  cost  to  herself; 
but  yet  she  eigoyed  the  mysteiy,  and  the  story  which  lay  below.  "  All 
the  officers  from  the  baiTBoks  will  be  iben,"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 
"  Tbeie  is  a  Captain  Helding,  an  empty-headed — but  they  are  all  empty- 
headed.  I  don't  eare  much  about  soldiers  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  I 
didike  guardsmen.     So  does  Isabella." 

And  then  tiiere  followed  one  of  those  embarrassiiig  pauses  which  come 
tgii&tt  one's  will  when  there  is  any  secret  undercorrent  which  everybody 
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knows  and  cobod;  mentionB.  Lady  Isabellft  sat  perfectly  eilent,  aad  I, 
who  ought  to  hBTe  come  to  the  reacae, — IranwildJy  inmymutdorweTeiy 
topic  of  conversation  poesible, — at  last  rose  to  take  my  leave,  not  finding 
anythii^  to  Bay. 

"  Are  yon  going,  tixa.  MaBgnTe  ?  "  said  Lady  laabeUa.  "  I  will  go 
to  the  door  with  yoa.     I  most  show  yon  the  new  flowers  in  the  hiU." 

"  Good  gracioos,  Bomathing  must  be  going  to  happen,"  said  Hn. 
Spencer,  "  when  Isabella  Tolnnteers  to  show  yon  flowers.  Don't  calck 
cold  is  ttie  draught ;  bnt  it  is  too  dark :  yon  can't  possibly  see  any  et^txa 
in  them  now." 

"  Never  mind,"  e^d  Lady  Isabella,  in  an  nndertone ;  and  she  honied 
oat  leading  the  way, — a  thing  I  had  never  seen  her  do  before.  Sha 
made  no  pT«tence  about  the  flowera  when  we  got  ont  to  the  halL  It  vaa 
quite  dark,  and  of  conme  I  ooold  see  nothing.  She  grasped  my  hand  in 
a  □erroiiB,  agitated  way.  She  was  trembling, — she,  who  was  always  bo 
steady  and  calm._  It  was  partly  from  cold,  to  be  snre,  bnt  then  the  sold  vu 
caosed  by  emotion.  "  Hu  name  is  Col<Hiel  Brentford,"  she  whispered  m 
my  ear ;  and  then  ran  upstairs  suddenly,  leaving  me  to  open  the  door  for 
myself.  I  have  received  a  great  many  confidences  in  my  life,  bat  seldom 
any  so  strange  as  this.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  langh  or  to  be  aony, 
as  I  walked  home  thinking  over  it.  Lady  Isabella  was  the  last  person  ia 
the  world  to  be  involved  in  any  romance  ;  and  yet  this  was  romance 
enough.  And  it  was  so  difficult  to  make  oat  how  I  conld  perform  my  part  in 
it.  Ask  a  gaardsman,  a  strange  colonel,  a  man,  to  tea  I  I  could  not  bat 
reflect  how  foolish  I  was,  always  nndertoking  things  that  were  so  difficult 
to  perform.    But  I  was  pledged  to  do  it,  and  I  could  not  go  back. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  WAS  to  dine  at  Sir  Thomas  Senzil's  that  same  evening,  and  so  no  donU 
would  Htb.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  have  done,  but  for  that  obstsde 
which  the  elder  lady  had  set  up  and  in  which  the  younger  seemed  deter- 
mined to  foil  her.  I  dressed  to  go  out,  with  my  heart  beating  a  little  qniiks; 
than  usual.  For  myself,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  officers  from  the  lar- 
raoks  were  not  very  much  to  me ;  bat  the  undertaking  with  which  I  soddenly 
fonnd  myself  burdened  was  very  serious,  and  made  me  nervons  in  spite  of 
myself;  and  then  the  man's  very  name  was  stiange  to  me.  I  thoogbt 
over  all  my  acquaintances,  and  everybody  I  had  ever  known ;  but  I  eoold 
not  remember  anybody  of  the  name  of  Brentford.  There  were  the  Brent- 
woods  of  Northam,  and  the  Bentleys,  and  a  great  many  names  came  np  io 
my  mind  which  sounded  like  it  at  the  first  glance ;  but  I  could  not 
recollect  a  sin^  Brentford  among  all  my  acquaintance.  "  I  wonder  who 
his  mother  was  ?  "  I  said  to  myself ;  for,  to  be  sure,  there  mi^t  be  a  means 
of  getting  at  him  in  that  way  ;  but  it  was  impoBsible  to  find  oat  at  so 
short  a  notioe.    I  almost  felt  as  if  I  were  a  designing  wonum  when  I  weni 
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into  Lady  Denzil'B  diawing-room— and  bo  I  vm,  thoogb  I  did  not  «&nt  to 
muTj  uiy  of  those  uneonscioiiB  varriors  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
LiUle  did  Lady  Denzil  suspect,  aa  I  went  np  to  her — trying  to  look  as 
innoeeDt  as  possible — and  little  did  the  men  of  nor  think,  of  my  evil 
projects,  BB  they  looked  blandly  at  me,  and  eet  me  down  aa  that  harmless 
ud  oninteiesting  bebg — an  old  lady.  The  one  who  took  me  in  to 
^oner  was  an  elderly,  sober-looking,  quiet  gentleman.  He  was  a  Major 
Scmebody,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  so  fine  as  the  others.  I  drew 
braath  when  I  had  seated  myself  under  his  wing.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  me  to  have  escaped  the  young  ones,  who  never  foi^^^ve  yoa,  vheD 
Uwy  have  to  take  yoa  to  dinner,  for  not  being  yoong  and  pretty.  This 
WIS  a  man  who  had  no  pretensions  above  me — a  man,  probably,  with 
1  wife  of  his  own  and  a  large  family,  whom  one  could  speak  to  freely 
and  ask  qnestions  of.  Bat  before  I  would  go  bo  far,  I  made  what 
joiTste  inspocUon  I  coold.  It  was  quite  evident  to  me  where  the  gap  was 
Thieh  Sbs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  on^t  to  have  tilled.  It  had  been 
hastily  filled  ap  by  Lottie  and  Lucy  Stoke,  who  were  very  mnch  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  gnardemen,  I  don't  doubt,  than  if  they  had  been  their 
own  grandmothers,  ladies  of  conuty  infiaence  and  m^esty.  Lucy,  whoee 
blue  eyes  were  dancing  in  her  head  with  mingled  fright  and  delight  to 
find  herself  in  anch  a  grand  party,  eat  by  a  handsome  dark  man,  to  whom 
my  eyes  returned  a  great  many  times.  He  looked  the  kind  of  man  whom 
a  woman  might  be  faitbfol  to  for  years.  Could  it  be  him  ?  He  was 
amused  with  Lacy's  excitement  and  her  fright ;  perhaps  he  was  flattered 
by  it  as  men  bo  often  are.  After  a  little  while,  I  could  see  he  took  great 
pains  to  make  himself  ^eeable ;  and  I  felt  qnite  angry  and  jealons, 
though  Z  am  snre  I  eoold  not  have  told  why. 

"Perhaps  yon  recognize  him?"  my  companion  said  to  me,  as  he 
cinght  me  watching  this  pair  acrose  the  table.  "  He  is  one  of  the  Elliots. 
His  father  had  a  place  once  in  this  neighbonrhood.  I  am  snre  yon  most 
recollect  his  face." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  denying  by  instinct.  "  That  gentleman  opposite 
—is  his  name  Elliot  ?  I  was  looking  at  the  yonng  lady  by  him.  She  is 
a  little  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  petrified  to  find  her  here.  I  did  not 
think  she  was  out." 

"  That  is  why  she  likes  it  bo  well,  I  sappoee,"  said  the  Mt^or,  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"I  am  afraid  yon  don't  enjoy  it  mnch,"  siud  I.  "  Pray  forgive  me 
for  being  so  very  stupid.  I  abonld  like  to  know  which  of  these  gentlemen 
is  Colonel  Srentford.  I  have  heard  his  name — I  shoold  like  to  know 
which  is  he." 

"  He  is  sitting  beside  Lady  Denzil,"  said  my  companion,  shortly;  and 
he  said  no  more.  His  brevity  startled  me.  I  think  Colonel  Brentford 
from  that  moment  began  to  lose  in  my  opinion.  I  began  to  get 
fii^tened  by  the  thou^t  of  what  I  had  undertaken  to  do.  I  began  to 
think  it  was  a  great  pity  Lady  Isabella,  a  sensible  woman,  should  vreete 
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a  thought  upon  the  Boldier,  for  no  tobbod  in  the  world  bnt  beeanw  my 
Hajor  announced  ciutlT,  "  He  is  utting  beatde  Lady  DenzU,"  mthont 
adding  a  word  to  say,  "  I  like  him,"  or  "he  is  a  veiy  nice  Mow,"  or 
anjthing  agreeable.  I  concluded  he  muHt  be  a  bear  oi  a  brute,  (a  toae- 
thing  utterly  friToIoas  and  uninteresting.  It  never  occnired  to  me  that  it 
might  be  my  M^or  and  not  the  onknovn  Colonel  who  was  to  blame.  And 
I  had  pledged  myself  to  ask  snch  a  man  as  this  to  tea  1 

We  had  gone  back  to  the  diawing-room,  before  I  got  what  I  could  call 
a  good  look  at  him ;  and  then  I  was  even  more  disappointed  to  find  that 
he  was  as  far  from  looking  a  bmte  or  a  bear  as  he  was  from  looking  a 
hero.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  ahont  him ;  he  was  neither  handsome 
nor  ngly ;  he  was  neither  young  nor  old.  He  stood  and  talked  a  long 
time  to  Lady  Denzil,  and  his  Toioe  was  pleasant,  but  the  talk  was  abont 
nothing — it  was  neither  stupid  nor  olever.  He  was  a  man  of  nogaiives,  it 
Beemed.  I  was  dreadibUy  disappointed  for  Iddy  Isabella's  sake.  I  could 
not  help  figuring  to  myself  what  her,  feelings  woold  be.  No  doubt  he 
had  been  yonng  when  they  had  known  eadk  other,  and  yonth  has  often 
a  deceiving  (^tter  about  it,  which  never  comes  to  anytliing.  Chance 
threv  my  Mtgor  in  my  way  again,  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  evraiing. 
He  said  to  me,  "  We  have  a  long  drive,  and  the  night  is  chilly,  and  I 
wish  I  could  get  my  yonng  fellows  into  motion.  These  proceedings  dtoi't 
always  agree  with  the  taste  of  a  man  at  my  time  of  life ;  and  my  wife  is 
always  fidgety  when  I  am  ont  late — it  is  her  way." 

"  Mrs.  Bellinger  is  not  here  to-night  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,  we  are  quite  new  to  the  place,  and  Lady  Densil  has  not  had 
time  to  call  yet — my  wife,  I  am  sore,  would  be  delighted  if  yon  wonld 
go  and  see  her.  She  is  rather  delicate,  and  far  from  her  friends.  CoIumI 
Brentford  is  the  only  one  '  "  And  here  he  stopped  Ediort,  with  an 
abruptness  that  made  me  hate  Colonel  Brentford  and  repent  my  temeri^ 
more  and  more. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  don't  seem  to  have  a  &vonrable  opinion  of  him," 

I  said ;  "  not  that  I  know  him,  bnt  I  have  heard  some  friends  of  mine 

Ob,  I  am  sure  yon  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  hint — " 

"  Against  him  I "  said  the  Me^ot,  stammering ;  "  why,  he  is  my  best 
fiiend  t  He  is  the  kindest  fellow  I  know  I  E^  goes  and  sits  with  my  wi& 
when  nobody  else  thi^s  of  her,  I  don't  want  to  find  &nlt  with  any 
one;  but  Brentford — he  is  the  man  I  am  moat  gratefnl  to  in  all  the 
world  t  " 

"  Oh,  I  h^  your  pardon  I  "  I  cried.  Good  heavens,  what  a  very  bad 
manner  the  man  must  have  had  to  give  one  such  a  &lse  idea.  "  I  shall  do 
n^self  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Bellinger  early  next  week,"  I  said ; 
Ibr,  after  all,  it  did  not  seem  so  insane  to  ask  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  sit  with  an  invalid  lady.  And  then  a  kind  of  inspiratita  stole 
into  my  mind.  Afternoon  tea  I  that  was  the  thing ;  not  as  evening-par^, 
with  all  its  horrors,  which  every  man  hates. 

I  don't  know  what  Lady  Denzil  could  think  of  me  that  evoilng ;  but 
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I  Etayed  untn  everybody  had  gose,  with  a  determioation  to  hear  eotne- 
thing  more  about  him.  I  think  she  was  anrpriBed ;  bat  then  she  is  one  of 
thoea  women  who  understand  jod,  even  when  they  don't  in  the  least  know 
what  yea  mean.  That  seems  foolish,  but  it  is  quite  trne.  She  saw  I  had 
■  motive,  and  she  forgave  me,  thongh  she  was  tired,  and  Sir  Thomas 
looked  snrptiaed, 

"The  fly  has  never  come  back  for  me,"  I  said.  "I  mnst  ask  you  to 
let  Qeorge  walk  across  the  green  with  me.  I  have  got  my  big  shawl,  and 
I  don't  mind  the  cold." 

"Wait  a  little  now  they  have  all  gone,  and  let  ns  have  a  talk,"  said 
Lsdj  Denzil.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  woman  who 
imileTBtands  I 

"  Our  new  friends  are  very  much  like  aU  the  others,  I  think,"  said  I. 
"C&ptun  Fielding  seems  nice.  Is  he  brother  or  cousin  to  those  pretty 
giala?" 

"Brother,  or  I  shonld  not  have  him  here,"  said  Lady  Benzil;  "I   ~ 
have  no  confidence  in  cousins.      Colonel  Brentford  looks   sensible.     I 
sbonld  not  have  thought   him  likely  to  do  anytiiing  so  foolish  as  that 
business,  yon  know.     I  suppose  Mrs.  Bpeneer  must  have  told  yon." 

"No,"  I  said,  with  a  little  thrill  running  through  me  ;  for,  of  course, 
it  was  something  about  Lady  Isabella  that  was  meant,~and  I  Was 
actoally  an  agent  employed  in  the  matter,  and  knew,  and  yet  did  not 

"  I^dy  Isabella  and  he  were  once  engaged  to  be  married,"  said  Lady 
Denzil,  speaking  low,  "Don't  mention  this,  unless  Mrs.  Spencer  tells 
you ;  bnt  she  is  sure  to  tell  you.  And  they  qnorrelled  about  some  sUly 
trifle.  MtB.  Spencer  says  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  that  Lady  Isabella 
had  to  give  him  up  on  account  of  his  temper.  He  does  not  look  like  it, 
does  he  ?    Mrs.  Spencer  is  most  anxious  that  they  should  not  meet." 

"  Do  yon  think  it  is  right  to  prevent  people  meeting,  if  they  wish  it  ?  " 
laid  I ;  "  perhaps  Lady  Isabella  might  think  differently." 

"  It  is  best  never  to  interfere,"  said  Lady  Denzil ;  "  that  is  my  prin-, 
ciple — unless  I  am  sure  I  can  be  of  real  use.  Are  yon  going  now  ?  You 
must  wrap  up  well,  for  the  night  is  rather  cold." 

"So  my  Major  thought,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  went  across  the 
green ;  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  poor  gentleman 
bultomng  up  his  great-coat  as  he  drove  with  all  those  wild  young  fellows 
on  their  drag.  Very  likely  he  felt  they  might  upset  him  at  any  moment 
dritii^  through  the  dark — and  it  was  a  very  dark  night.  My  sympathies 
were  much  attracted  by  this  good  man.  He  had  to  give  in  to  them  a  great 
deal,  and  put  up  with  their  foolish  ways.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  he  had  ever  had  such  a  conunissiou  given  to  him  as  mine  ;  and 
then  I  reflected  that  Lady  Isabella  was  not  even  yonng  to  be  humoured  and 
have  her  fancies  given  in  to.  The  Colonel  looked  a  sensible  commonplace 
sort  of  man,  with  whom  nobody  hod  any  right  to  quarrel.  And  perhaps 
Mis.  Spencer  was  right  in  doing  her  utmost  to  keep  them  apart.  Perhaps 
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Ujs.  Spencer  wu  right ;  bat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Lad;  Isabella  waa 
old  tatim^  to  know  her  own  mmd  and  decide  for  heraelf.  Snch  were  the 
Tarions  thon^ts  that  passed  throngh  tny  mmd  as  I  took  that  little  walk 
through  the  dark  with  George  behind  me.  It  was  a  perplexing  bnsinMS 
altogether.  Bat  that  I  sfaoald  be  mixed  up  in  it !  I  could  not  but  take 
myaelf  to  task,  and  ask  myaelf  what  caU  had  I  to  be  thus  mixed  ap  with 
ereiy  sort  of  foolish  business, — a  woman  of  my  age  ? 

I  saw  Lady  Isabella  two  days  after.  She  came  miming  in  qnite  early, 
before  luncheon,  to  my  extreme  Hnrpiise,  and  gave  me  a  wistful  look  of 
inquiry  which  went  to  my  very  heart.  She  could  not  say  anything,  how- 
ever, for  the  Fielding  girls  were  with  me,  talking  of  nothing  but  the  dance 
which  Lady  Denzil  was  going  to  ^ve  for  them.  They  assailed  Lady 
Isabella  directly,  the  moment  she  entered. 

"  Oh,  why  are  not  you  coming  on  Monday  ?  Oh,  Lady  Isabella,  do 
change  yonr  mind  and  come.  It  will  bo  snch  a  pretty  dance.  And  all 
the  officers  are  coming,  so  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  partners.  Lady 
Denzil  says  she  always  asks  more  men  than  ladies.  Oh,  Lady  Isabella, 
do  come  I"  • 

"That  is  very  wise  of  Lady  DenzO,"  said  Lady  Isabella;  "but  I 
wonder  how  the  extra  men  like  it.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  go.  I  shall 
see  all  the  officers,  perhaps,  another  lime."  And  with  that  she  gave  me 
another  look  which  made  me  tremble,  holding  me  to  my  word. 

"  Perhaps  yon  don't  dance,"  said  Emma  Fielding.  ■'  Oh,  it  is  snch  a 
pity  yon  won't  come," 

"  My  hnaband  won't  let  me,"  said  Lady  Isabella ;  "  and,  by-Qie-by, 
she  will  be  waiting  for  me  now.  I  had  Bomething  to  ask,  bat  never  mind, 
another  time  will  do." 

She  asked  the  question  all  the  same  with  her  eyes.  Bhe  looked  at  me 
almost  sternly,  inquirii^,  as  plainly  as  words,  "  Have  you  done  it  ?  Is 
my  commisaion  fulfilled  ?  "  which  I  conld  only  answer  by  a  deprecating, 
humble  look,  begging  her,  as  it  were,  to  have  patience  with  me.  She 
shook  her  head  slightly  as  she  shook  hands  with  me,  and  smiled,  and 
then  she  nghed.  That  was  the  worst  of  all.  I  read  a  reproach  in  the 
sound  of  that  sigh. 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  her  husband  ?  "  said  Edith  Fielding.  "  Is 
she  married,  and  does  she  call  her  husband  '  she  ? '  Isn't  she  very  queer  ? 
That  sort  of  person  always  bewilders  me." 

I  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  daresay  she  does,"  with  a  certain  irrita- 
tion. Aa  if  it  were  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  creatures  like 
these  shoold  understand  Lady  Isabella.  And  yet,  alas  1  if  she  were  entering 
into  the  lists  with  them,  bow  could  she  ever  stand  agunst  them?  Bhe, 
five-and-thirty  and  a  little  atout ;  they,  eighteen  and  nineteen.  Is  there 
a  man  in  the  world  that  would  not  tarn  to  the  young  ones,  and  leave  the 
mature  woman  ?  That  was  the  question  I  asked  myself.  I  don't  tVii«v 
I  «n  cynical ;  I  have  not  a  bad  opinion  of  my  fellow-creatures  in  general  ; 
bat  stdU  there  are   some  matters  vhich  one  knows  beforehand.     The 
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Gist  thing  to  be  done,  however,  vaa  to  make  acquaintance  vith  Colonel 
BrentGird  as  Boon  aa  possible.  I  bad  ^nused  to  go  to  the  dance,  to 
take  Lottie  and  Lacy  Stohe  ;  but  then  he  wonld  be  dancing ;  he  would 
Dri  mot  to  stand  in  a  oomei  and  talk  to  an  old  woman  like  me.  Lady 
Isabella,  at  fife-and-thirty,  had  given  np  dancing ;  but  this  man,  thon^ 
he  ms  nearly  five  years  older,  of  coarse  did  not  think  of  giving  it  np. 
Most  likely  he  felt  Tiiinimlf  on  the  level  of  the  Fieldings  and  Stokes  and 
ttie  other  girls,  not  on  that  of  his  old  love.  Men  and  women  are  BO 
didsent.  But,  at  all  events,  I  wonld  do  nothing  before  Monday :  and 
in  the  meantimej  I  had  promised  to  go  and  call  on  Mtyor  Bellinger's 
innlid  wife.  Ibere  had  been  something  about  him  that  pleased  me. 
Kot  that  he  was  clever ;  bat  he  bad  the  look  of  a  man  who  was  not 
always  at  his  ease,  who  had  cares  and  perplexitieB  in  his  life,  and  perhaps 
eodd  not  always  make  both  ends  meet.  I  always  recognize  that  look.  I 
am  not  very  rich  now,  and  never  will  be ;  bat  I  once  was  poor,  qnite 
poor,  and  I  know  the  look  of  it,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart. 

Accordingly,  the  first  day  I  was  at  liberty  I  drove  into  Boyalborongh 
lo  see  Mrs.  Bellinger.  They  were  in  a  little  hoose — one  of  the  honsas 
Thick  people  take  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  to  the  officers.  It 
ma  opposite  to  a  tall  chorch,  a  three-storied  house,  with  two  rooms  on 
Mcb  floor  all  the  way  up.  There  was  a  little  oblong  strip  of  garden  in 
bunt  and  another  oblong  strip  behind;  and  everything  about  it  gave 
nidenee  that  it  was  let  fomiBhed.  Bat  the  little  garden  ma  rather 
ptMj,  and  there  was  a  Virginian  creeper  hanging  in  rich  red  wreaths  upon 
the  walls.  The  drawing-room  was  the  front  room  on  the  groand-floor. 
When  I  was  shown  in,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  interrupted  the  pret^eat 
domestic  scene.  A  lady,  who  looked  very  fr^e  and  weak,  thongh 
not  ill,  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  room.  Of  coarse,  she  was  Mrs.  Bellinger. 
She  was  about  forty,  perhaps, — not  much  older  than  Lady  Isabella.  8be 
had  a  lovely  invalid  complexion,  a  soft,  delicate  flush  which  came  and 
went  with  every  movement ;  her  hair  was  b^;inning  to  get  grey,  and  was 
putiaUy  covered  by  a  cap.  She  looked  very  weak,  very  worn,  very  sweet 
and  smiling,  and  cheerful.  Near  ber,  on  a  low  chair,  sat  a  gentleman  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  reading  aloud,  and  had  just  stopped 
when  I  came  to  the  door ;  and  in  &Dnt  of  him,  at  a  little  distance,  seated  on 
a  ttool,  just  by  her  mother's  feet,  sat  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  so,  with  ber 
head  bent  over  her  work.  This  was  Edith,  the  Major's  favourite  child,  the 
imly  one  at  home.  And  the  gentleman  who  had  been  reading  aloud  was 
Colonel  Brentford,  the  mit"  about  whom  my  mind  had  been  busy  night 
■sddayl 

I  took  the  chair  that  was  given  me,  and  I  began  to  talk,  but  all  the 
freedom  and  ease  was  token  out  of  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  bad  received  a  blow. 
Poor  Lady  Isabella  I  I  had  already  perceived  that  to  put  herself  in  com- 
petiti<a  with  the  yoong  girls  woold  be  a  hopeless  notion  indeed ;  but  it 
WW  no  Icnger  the  i^ls  in  general,  stnoe  of  whom  were  empty-headed 
enough,  but  Edith  Belling^-  in  portionlar.  Foot  Lpdy  Isabella  t  If  she  saw 
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him  once  like  tixie,  I  Biud  to  myaelf,  she  would  not  wiah  to  see  him 
again! 

"  My  hnsbond  told  me  jon  were  going  to  be  sa  good,"  said  the  inTiilid. 
"  He  told  me  how  kind  yoa  bad  been,  asldng  for  me.  I  am  really  qnite 
well  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  eonld  do  a  great  deal  more  if  they  would  bnt 
let  me.  Hush,  Edie  I  I  am  dreadfully  petted  and  spoiled,  Hra.  MnsgraTC. 
They  make  a  baby  of  me,  and  Colonel  Broitford  is  bo  kind  as  to  come  scd 
read " 

"  It  IB  Terf  good  of  him,  I  am  anre,"  I  said,  mechanically ;  and  then, 
without  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  looked  at  Edith.  She  was  qmte 
nncoiiBcions  of  any  meaning  in  my  look.  Bhe  smiled  at  me  in  retnni  with 
all  the  sweet  composure  yet  shyness  of  a  child.  Wonld  he  be  equally 
unconssioos  ?  I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  steadily  at  him.  He  bore  my 
scrutiny  very  well  indeed.  I  knew  Uiere  was  an  angry  flash  on  my  face 
which  I  could  not  qnite  conceal,  and  an  eager  look  of  inquiry.  It  puzzled 
him,  there  was  no  doubt.  A  v^ne  sort  of  wonder  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  smiled  too.  What  coold  the  old  woman  mean  ?  I  am  sure  he  was 
thinking.  Edith  was  very  pretty,  bot  then  a  great  many  giris  are  pretty. 
What  was  particular  aboat  her  was  her  sweet  look,  which  moved  me  even, 
though  I  was  so  hostile  to  her.  One  saw  she  was  ready  to  mn  anywhoe, 
to  do  anything,  at  the  least  little  glance  &om  her  mother.  Bhe  was 
mending  stockings — the  homeliest  work — and  she  looked  such  a  Berrieeable, 
useful  creature — so  different  from  those  Fielding  girls,  who  thooght  of 
nothing  bnt  the  dance.  To  be  sure,  the  stockings  and  the  nseful  look 
were  mnch  more  likely  to  please  me  than  to  attract  a  guardsman ;  bnt  I 
did  not  think  of  Uiat  in  my  sudden  jealon^  of  her.  Poor,  poor  Lady 
Isabella  1 

And  he  did  not  go  awgy,  as  he  would  have  done  had  this  been  a 
chance  visit.  He  kept  his  place,  and  joined  in  the  convetsatioD  as  if  be 
belonged  to  the  house.  YHien  I  asked  Mrs.  Bellinger  to  come  and  see  me, 
he  seconded  me  qnite  eagerly.  He  was  sure  she  was  able,  he  said;  while 
Edith  put  her  pretty  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  very  wise  and  very 
doubtfnl. 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Brentford,  please  don't  be  so  rash — please  don't  I  "  said 
Edith.  "  It  is  veiy,  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Mnsgrave,  but  we  must  think  it  over 
first — we  must,  indeed." 

"  I  will  send  my  pony,"  said  I ;  "he  is  the  steadiest  little  fellow,  and 
it  iB  such  a  pretty  drive.  The  weather  is  so  mild  that  I  am  Bore  it  would 
do  you  good." 

"  Now,  Edith,  please  let  me  go,"  s(ud  the  invalid.  "Do  not  be  such 
a  little  hard'hearted  inexorable — Colonel  Brentford  is  the  kindeat  of  you 
all.  He  is  ready  to  let  me  have  a  little  indulgence,  and  so  is  the  Mq'or, 
Mrs.  Mnsgrave ;  bnt  Edith  is  the  most  odious  little  tyrant " 

"  Mamma  dear,  it  is  for  your  good,"  said  Edith,  with  the  deepest 
gravity ;  and  the  mother  and  the  friend  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 
How  pret^  it  was  to  see  her  shaking  her  young  head,  looking  bo  serions, 
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sajadieiooB,  so  full  of  CBTe!  "  No  vonder  if  he  is  fond  of  her,"  I  said  to 
mjEelf.  I  felt  017  own  heart  melting ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  steeled  it  against 
hei,  feeling  that  I  was  on  the  other  side. 

"  And  I  am  sore,"  I  said,  with  an  effort — for  it  eeeined  almost  like 
eneoniaging  him — "I  shall  be  Tory  glad  to  see  Colonel  Brentford  too; 
if  yon  will  take  the  troabla  to  come  bo  far  for  a  cup  of  tea?" 

Ha  siud  it  woold  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  with  a  cordiality  that 
made  me  croBB,  and  got  np  and  took  his  leave,  shaking  hands  with  me  in  his 
fiiendlinesB,  'Why  was  he  so  friendly,  I  wonder  ?  When  he  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Bellinger  laonehed  into  his  praises. 

"  Yoa  most  not  think  it  is  only  me  he  is  good  to,"  she  said ;  "  he  is 
kind  to  everybody.  People  langh  at  tlie  goardsmen,  uid  make  fan  of 
them  ;  bnt  if  they  only  knew  (leo^  Brentford  t  Becaose  they  see  him 
ererywheie  in  society,  they  think  he  is  jnst  as  MToIons  as  the  rest.  Bat 
if  they  knew  what  kind  of  places  he  goes  to  when  nobody  sees  him — aa  we 
do,  Edith  I  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Edith,  as  calm  as  any  cabbage.  The  mother 
was  qnite  moved  by  her  gratitude  and  enthnBiasm,  bnt  the  daughter  took  it 
*n  Tery  quietly.  "He  means  to  be  very  kind,  bat  he  is  rash,"  stud  the  little 
wise  woman ;  "  he  gives  the  boys  knives  and  things,  though  ha  knows  they 
always  eat  themselves.  He  thinks  so  mnch  more  of  pleasing  people  than 
of  what  is  right.  If  Mrs.  Uoegrave  wonld  leave  it  open,  mamma  dear, 
uid  then  we  could  see  how  yon  are " 

This  was  bow  it  was  finally  decided  ;  indeed,  before  I  left,  even  after 
that  first  visit,  I  could  see  that  things  were  generally  decided  as  Edith 
Ihou^t  best.  They  were  to  come,  on  Batnrday — the  Saturday  before  the 
b«U, — ^if  Urs.  Bellinger  was  well  enoogh ;  and  Colonel  Brentford  was  to 
come  too.  I  asked  myself  all  the  way  back  what  Lady  Isabella  would 
think  of  tho  arrangemoDt.  That  was  not  how  she  expected  to  meet  him. 
&he  had  wanted  to  see  her  old  love — a  man  whom  (I  coald  not  but  feel) 
■be  had  never  qnite  pnt  out  of  her  heart — perhaps  only  to  prove  herself, 
perhaps  to  try  if  any  tingerings  of  the  old  tenderness  remained  in  him. 
And  DOW  that  it  was  arranged,  and  she  was  really  to  see  him,  it  was  in 
company  of  a  young,  bright  creature  who,  there  could  be  little  doabt,  was 
lU  to  him  that  Lady  Isabella  had  ever  been.  Wliat  a  shock  and  bitter 
dispelling  of  all  dreams  for  her  I  but  yet,  perhaps,  to  do  that  at  once  and 
^  a  blow  was  kindest  t^ter  all. 
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Daniel  Dzpob,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  authors,  and  probably 
the  moat  volmninons  writer  in  the  langnage,  is  to  many  readers  little 
better  than  a  name.  They  are  familiar  with  Robinson  Cruioe,  mth  tha 
History  of  the  Plague,  and  with  Mrs.  Veal's  Apparition ;  they  know,  beeansa 
Pope  has  told  them,  that  Defoe  stood  iiT  the  pillory ;  and  they  knoT 
also,  because  Home  has  told  them,  that  be  was  a  parfy-writer ;  donbtlesa 
they  know,  too,  that  he  was  a  Dissenter,  in  an  age  when  Dissent  vaa 
nnpopnlar ;  and  that,  after  a  laborious  and  troubled  life,  he  was  buried  in 
the  famouB  burial-ground  consecrated  to  dissenting  dust  in  Bnnhill  Fields. 
These  &cts,  with,  perhaps,  half-a-dozeu  more,  comprise,  wo  venture  to  say, 
the  popular  knowledge  of  Defoe.  Compared  with  Bobiuson  Crusoe  and 
his  man  fViday,  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  ahade.  The  authoi's  immortal 
tale,  translated  into  all  languages  Chat  can  boast  a  literature,  is  a  house- 
hold book  thronghant  the  world :  but  the  author  himself  is  for  the  most 
part  neglected  and  unknown.  The  more  we  consider  this  anomaly  the 
stranger  does  it  appear. 

Defoe  lived  and  did  the  best  part  of  bia  life's  work  in  oue  of  the  moBt 
celebrated  periods  of  our  literary  histoiy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Swift  and  Addison,  of  Pope  and  Prior,  of  Atterbniy  and  Gay.  When 
Steele  was  writing  his  delightful  Taller,  and  the  Spectator  was  wimimg  a 
place  upon  every  breakfast- table,  Defoe  was  Hio  busiest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  journalists.  He  commenced  his  Revieic  in  1704,  five 
years  before  the  Taller,  and  brought  it  to  a  conclasion  in  1713,  one  year 
before  tbe  last  volume  of  the  Spectator.  In  1711,  when  Pope  wrote  the 
Rape  oj  the  Lock,  Defoe  produced  seventeen  distinct  publications;  in 
1727,  when  Gay  electrified  the  town  with  his  Beggar's  Opera,  and  Swift 
astonished  the  nation  with  Qutliver's  Travels,  the  indefatigable  Defoe 
was  still  busy  as  ever  at  his  trade  of  author.  It  may  be  useful  to  add 
that  Addison,  who  was  bom  eleven  years  later  than  Defoe,  died  two 
months  after  the  appearance  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  1719  ;  that  Prior  and 
Defoe  were  young  men  together ;  that  Congreve,  who  was  by  several  years 
Defoe's  jmiior,  died  before  him ;  that  Gay,  bom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  novelist,  outlived  him  scarcely  a  year ;  and  that  Francis 
Atterhury  and  Defoe  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  life  and  closed  It 
together. 

With  these  facts  before  us— and  many  of  a  like  bearing  might  be 
added — it  is  certainly  curious  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Qaem  Anns 
men  we  never  think  of  Defoe  ;  and  that  historians  of  acknowledged  repa- 
tation,  in  recording  the  literary  or  political  hiatoiy  of  that  period,  eiUier 
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omit  hia  name  from  their  pages  or  allade  to  it  with  indifkrenee.  Defoe 
wu  on  confidential  terms  with  King  William,  yet  he  doea  not  fignre  in 
IxTd  Mseatilaj's  Hutory  of  England ;  he  was  employed  by  Qaeen  Anse 
on  important  missions,  and  took  no  mean  part  in  the  negotiationfl  which 
preceded  the  union  with  Scotland,  yet  he  is  nnnoticed  by  Earl  Stanhopo 
in  hia  Hatory  of  England,  and  bnt  sli^tly  noticed  in  hia  recent  Hutory 
oj  &e  Reitpi  of  Queen  Anne.  Hume  alladea  to  him  as  "  a  Bcurrilona 
party-writer  in  very  little  repntation ; "  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  father 
ns  a  eonniry  bookHeller,  and  who  in  early  life  waa  forced  to  gain  his 
on  bread  by  almost  servile  employments,  is  geaeroae  enongh  to  allow 
■  large  Ehare  of  merit  to  a  man  "  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written 
n  nrionsly  and  bo  weQ."  Delbe  has  been  well  termed  the  fiither  of 
En^ish  novelists,  and  hia  great  snccessor,  Richardson,  stndied  hia 
ityle  of  composition  with  no  little  assidnily ;  yet  all  Richardson  has 
to  say  in  his  &Tonr  is,  that  ho  was  "  an  ingenious  gentleman,  though 
I  dissenter."  Next  to  Swift,  Defbe  was  the  ablest  poUtical  writer  of 
the  day,  jet  both  Swift  and  his  biend  Pope  speak  of  him  only  to 
ineer;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  Examiner,  in  which  the 
Dean  displayed  his  vigooi  as  a  joomalist,  is  included  in  his  works, 
Detbe's  Benete — a  paper  every  whit  as  able,  and  cnrionsly  charac- 
Itristia  of  the  writer's  genins — has  never  been  reprinted.  Again,  it  ia 
remarkable  that,  although  Defoe  lived  in  an  age  of  literaiy  gossip,  and 
ns  eontinoally  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  iaota  preserved 
vilh  regard  to  hia  personal  career  are  few  and  comparatively  nnimportant. 
We  know  more  of  what  he  did  than  of  what  he  waa ;  a  ^at  deal  more  of 
his  lit^nry  occupations,  imperfect  aa  onr  knowledge  of  them  is,  than  of 
his  home  life.  Pope  and  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  are  aa  familiar  to 
most  of  na  aa  the  men  of  letters  of  onr  own  centnty.  We  know  as  much 
shont  Pope  aa  about  Souths;,  as  much  of  Addison  as  of  Wordsworth,  and 
flie  wlutle  etoiy  of  Dick  Steele  can  be  read  by  us  as  clearly  as  if  the 
innnmerable  notelets  and  messages  addressed  to  bis  "  dearest  Pnie  "  had 
been  despa^hed  in  the  era  of  tiie  penny  poet,  of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  so  little  of  Defoe,  apart  from  the  productions 
of  his  versatile  genius,  that  Mr.  Hem;  Eingsley,  in  writmg  an  admirable 
preface  to  the  Globe  edition  of  Robinton  Crwoe,  is  reduced  to  the  conola- 
noD  "that  this  wondrous  romance  is  no  romance  at  all,  bat  a  merely 
lU^orieal  account  of  Defoe's  own  life  for  twenty-eight  years."  This 
ignotanee,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  biographera.  Several  lives  of  Defoe  have  been  written,  and  of 
these  Mr.  W^ter  Wilaon'a  Memoir,  published  in  three  bulky  volumes 
■bout  forty  years  ago,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  we  possess.  It  is  an 
honeat,  manly  work,  written  without  pretension,  and  with  great  knowledge 
and  care^a  trustworthy  and  respectable  work,  bnt.  if  the  truth  must  be 
added,  a  Uttle  wearisome  and  dull.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  oeariy  two  thousand  pages  are  devoted  to  a  subject  which,  consider- 
ing the  lack  of  material,  might  be  fitly  treated  in  two  hundred  ? 
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Mr.  Lee's  lately  pabliahed  hifa  comes  before  the  world  with  consideT- 
able  pretetJBions.  A  fen  years  ago,  as  onr  readers  may  remember,  the 
diacoTery  of  eix  letters  of  Defoe  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  threw  a  oew 
light  upon  the  biography  of  the  writer,  and  proved  beyond  all  qnes^n 
that  his  career  as  a  jonmaliat  was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  period  com- 
monly supposed.  Chalmers  and  Wilson  had  told  ns  npon  what  seemed 
to  be  good  ground,  that  Defoe's  political  labours  ceased  in  the  jear 
1716,  and  that  after  that  date,  having  suffered  meanwhile  from  an  apo- 
plectic seizure,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  works  which  have  made 
his  name  immortal.  The  six  letters  show  that  this  statement  was  an 
error,  and  that  Defoe's  work  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  had  not  ceased 
in  1718.  They  show  also  that  Defoe's  conduct  was  by  no  means  bo 
honourable  as  had  been  hitl^rto  supposed,  and  those  of  ns  who  cheriiili  a 
passionate  admiration  of  this  famous  writer  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  so  unfortonate  a  page  of  his  history  had  never  Been  the  light 
The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Lee  for  a  new  biography  of  bis  hero,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  extract : — 

The  nnsnituoas  concnrrence  of  all  bis  preTlons  biogrtkphera,  U  the  dictnm  tlut 
Ilia  political  life  terminated  in  HIS;  the  accidental reapporuice  of  hU six Ictccn in 
the  State  Fapor  Office,  and  the  investigalioo  to  which  tiiej-  led  ;  th«  -  ezhnnLation  of 
this  large  collection  of  hU  jonrnalistic  writings,  between  the  yean  1 716  and  1731 1 
the  discoveiy  (^ddcd  liy  ihe  fact  of  bis  continned  political  life)  that  he  ma  the 
antbor  of  man;  luuni^hlcU  and  works  not  heretofore  known  to  be  his ;  and  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  many  works  that  have  bten  stbibnted  to  him ;  the  rtctJfieatioa 
of  the  chronology  o£  bis  "orks ;  the  consequent  alteratiMi  in  leqnence  of  tbe  evonli 
of  hJa  life ;  the  impossibility  of  interweaving  al!  these  drcnmatance*  with  tlie  extracts 
forming  the  body  of  this  work ;  tbe  previooa  miscanccptioD  as  lo  tbe  modtrate  and 
conscrvativB  part  of  Defoe's  chalacter  ;  and,  moreover,  tbe  fact  that  bia  writings  con- 
tained in  this  publication  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  public, — all  conducted  to  the 
necessity  of  re-writing  the  memoirs  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement  that  Mr.  Lee  conridera 
he  had  sound  reasons  for  imdertaking  a  new  Memoir  of  Defoe ;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  writer  has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  Defoe  was  a  Conservative,  and  from  first  to  last  "a 
sincere,  consistent  upholder  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  establishment, 
and  its  doctrines,  though  a  dissenter  from  its  forms  of  worship,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  breaks  new  grotmd  with  regard  to  the  biography,  and 
IS  something  better  than  a  mere  book-maker.  In  Mr.  Lee's  eyes  the 
laults  of  Dofoe  are  virtues  ;  and  deapite  tbe  discoreiy  of  the  six  letters, 
Mr.  Lee  holds  to  the  belief  that  Defoe's  condnct,  while  acting  as  a 
spy  for  the  Oovemment,  was  npright  and  consistent,  since  he  has 
been  unable  to  discover  "  any  condition  or  stipulation,  direct  or  implied, 
that  he  should  ever  write  a  word  contrary  to  his  conscience  or  to  the 
principles  which  had  directed  his  whole  life;  nor,"  be  adds  naively, 
"have  I  found  that  he  ever  did  sol"  For  some  years  Defoe  recrived 
the  pay  of  the  Government  for  secret  services.  He  worked  for  Hariey 
at  the  time  when  that  Mmister  had  drifted  into  Toryism,  and  was 
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mpported  b;  Swift.  Wbea  Harley  was  Einperaeded  he  worked  for  his 
tatsaj  Godolplun.  Wbat  were  the  servicea  be  rendered  we  do  not  know, 
■nd  ue  therefore  boaad  to  believe  them  honourable ;  altbon^  it  ia 
diffieult  to  see  how  Defoe,  a  Dissenter  and  a  Whig,  conld  have  acted  in 
HHguiction  with  Hailey,  who  was  a  peraecator  of  the  sectaries,  in  heart  a 
Toy,  asd  in  praddee  a  Trimmer.  It  is  poadbls  that  the  connection  was 
creditable  to  all  the  persons  concerned ;  bnt  the  employment  of  Defoe  by 
the  Oorermnent,  daring  the  mlnifitry  of  Lord  Townshend,  is  a  very 
diflerant  matter.  According  to  Mr.  Lee's  own  statement  that  nobleman 
IHii^K»ed,  in  1715,  "  that  Defoe  should  be  taken  into  the  Berrioe  of  the 
Qoramment,  but  that  the  world  should  not  be  informed  of  the  foot,  and 
Btill  eoQsider  him  nnder  displeasure,  and  separated  from  the  WhigB." 
Tbis  statement  is  borne  ont  by  passages  in  the  recently  discovered  letters. 
From  these  it  appears  that,  by  the  desire  of  the  Ooremment,  Defoe  took 
■bares  in  Tory  papers,  wrote  articles  for  them,  and  undertook  an  editorial 
npeTTision,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  defeating  the  aims  of  the  party 
to  vhich,  professedly,  he  was  allied,  and  of  the  proprietors  with  whom  he 
¥18  in  partnership.  Thns,  of  one  jonmal,  he  writes,  that  though  the 
property  was  not  wholly  his  own — 

Tct  Ifae  coDdnct  and  goTernment  of  the  style  and  riewa  waa  w>  entirely  in  me  that 
I  iCBtured  to  amnre  his  lordship  the  iting  of  that  nii«chieTOQi  paper  should  bo  entirely 
l>^  out,  though  it  was  granted  that  tlie  style  sbonld  continiie  Tory,  a«  it  was,  that 
tliepat^  might  be  unused,  snd  not  set  np  snother,  which  would  hare  destroyed  the 

isd  of  another  :— 

I  introduced  myself  in  the  dlsgnise  of  a  translator  of  the  foreign  news,  to  be  so 
^cooeemed  in  this  weekly  paper  of  Mist's  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  within  the  drcle 
ri  a  Kcret  management,  and  also  prevent  the  mischievons  part  of  it ;  and  yet 
adlber  Miat,  nor  any  of  those  coDcerned  with  him,  have  the  least  gneaa  or  luapicion 
tj  vhoM  diiection  I  do  lE. 

Asd  tiien  in  langnago  which  is  perfectly  unmistakable,  be  snms  up,  as 
follows,  the  shabby  part  he  was  playing  : — 

Bf  this  management  the  Wetil^  Joumat  and  Doraer'i  Letirr,  as  also  the  Mtr- 
nrtai  PotilUiu,  which  ig  in  the  aome  nature  of  management  as  the  Journai,  will  be 
always  kept  (mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as  Tory  papers,  end  yet  be  disabled  and 
flKTvated  so  BB  to  do  no  mischief  or  give  any  offence  to  the  Government.  .  .  .  lam, 
tir,  foe  this  service,  posted  among  Papiata,  Jacobites,  and  enraged  high  Tories,  a 
giaeration  who,  I  profess,  mj  very  sonl  abhors  ;  I  am  obliged  to  hear  traitorous 
txpiconons  and  outrageous  words  agunst  his  Usjeaty's  person  sod  goremment,  and 
his  mot  faithful  servants,  and  smile  at  it  all  as  if  I  approved  it.  I  am  obliged  to  take 
an  the  icandalons  and,  indeed,  tillainons  papers  that  come,aiidkeep  them  by  me  as  if 
I  would  gather  materials  &x>m  them  to  put  them  into  the  news ;  luy,  I  often  venture  to 
let  things  paM  which  are  a  little  shocking,  that  I  may  not  render  myself  anspected. 
Thai  I  tow  in  the  Hoius  o(  Binunon. 

By  vhat  caaaist^  Defoe  reconciled  snch  conduct  to  his  conscience 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  hia  earlier  days  his  stem  integrity  and  blunt 
ont-apokenneaa  had  thrown  him  ever  and  again  into  a  sea  of  troubles,  for 
no  sooner  did  he  escape  from  the  waves,  than  some  courageous  ntterance, 
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or  Biaae  clever  piece  of  irony  iriiich  his  enemies  could  not  nnderetand, 
caused  him  to  be  tnmed  adrift  once  more.  WiththeenthnBiaemof  Byonng 
tnan  he  had  taken  part  with  Monmonth  and  risked  his  life  in  a  ibalish 
eaoBe ;  when  he  wrote  a  hnmorons  proposal  to  exterminate  DisBcntara, 
and  the  printer  was  like  to  siifier,  Defoe  come  ibrward  at  once  and  endured 
the  pmalty  of  his  wit ;  when  Dissenters  practised  occasional  confonnit; 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  position,  he  denounced  them  in  no  meunied 
language ;  when  Churchmen  acted  with  intolerance  towards  Dissenters, 
no  onfreqaont  occnrrence  in  an  age  when  the  name  of  Sachererell  ma 
coupled  with  the  Church,  Defoe  boldly  m^ntoined  the  freedom  of  religions 
opinion,  and  asserted  that  the  violence  of  the  High  Chnrch  par^  was 
every  day  driving  ecclesiastical  sheep  into  dissenting  pastures.  80  sereie, 
indeed,  was  his  honesty  that  he  pleased  nobody ;  he  aimed  his  blows  in 
every  direction,  indifferent  whether  at  friend  or  foe,  ao  long  as  he  could 
strike  at  abuses  ia  the  State  and  in  the  Choroh.  ControverHy  was  bis 
delist,  and  fbr  the  sake  of  it  be  made  large  peconlary  sacrifieea  and 
endured  the  most  painful  privations.  The  Grab  Street  hacks  of  the  dsy 
bespattered  him  with  Billingsgate ;  the  men  of  letters  abnsed  him  after 
their  fashion,  which  was  only  a  trifle  less  scnrrilons ;  the  Whigs  called 
him  a  Jacobite ;  the  Tories,  a  mercenary  prostitute ;  and  according  to 
hia  own  statement,  made  in  proof  of  his  integrify,  be  lived  ondar  niuvezsal 
contempt.     Writing  in  1712,  Defoe  says : — 

I'll  dn  and  eaj  what  I  think  U  a  debt  to  justice  and  tnitli  witbont  the  leut  ngtrd 
to  clamoar  and  reproach.  ...  In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  learnt  more  philo- 
Bophj  than  at  the  academj,  and  more  diTinitj  than  from  the  pnlplt ;  in  priaon  I  hare 
learnt  to  know  that  libeitj  doea  not  conaist  in  open  doon  and  Ihe  free  egitu  and 
regress  of  Ioix>motion-  I  have  e««a  the  rough  side  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  imooth  1 
and  have  in  teas  than  half  a  jeax  tasted  the  diifeicncc  between  the  closet  of  a  kine 
and  the  dnngeon  of  Newgate.  .  .  .  And  now  I  live  nniterimivciaal  conCempt,  which 
contempt  I  have  learnt  to  contemn,  and  have  an  uninterrnpted  joj  in  my  sonl ;  not 
at  my  being  contemned,  bnt  that  no  crime  can  be  laid  to  my  cfaugo  to  make  that 
CODt«mpt  mj  dne. 

And  then,  after  recounting  the  difficoltJes  under  which  he  labonred  from 
an  insupportable  weight  of  debt  and  from  having  to  t^lBiT^^^^in  a  wife  and 
six  cbildreo,  he  adds ; — 

Under  all  these  circnmatonccs,  and  many  more  too  long  to  write,  my  onljbapiu- 
ness  is  this  :  I  have  always  been  kept  cheerful,  easy,  and  qniet,  enjoying  a  perfect 
calm  of  mind,  clearness  of  thought,  and  satisfaction  not  to  be  broken  in  npon  bi 
whatever  may  happen  to  me.  If  any  maa  ask  me  how  I  arrived  to  it,  I  answer  bim 
In  short,  by  a  consl&nt  aeriona  application  to  the  great,  aotemn,  and  weighty  work  of 
Ksignalion  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  by  which  let  no  man  ibink  I  presnue. 

These  are  good  and  brave  words,  and  harmonize  with  the  dirine 
philosophy  which  breathes  through  ev^  chapter  of  Bobimon  Cruiof.  Ic 
the  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Defoe  says,  "I  have  been  fed 
more  by  miracle  than  El^ah  when  the  ravens  ware  iaa  purveyors,"  and 
so  he  makes  Crusoe  declare  upon  his  solitary  island : — 

I  onght  to  ccmsider  I  had  been  fed  even  by  miracle,  even  a«  gnat  aa  that  of 
feeding  Elijah  byriTeoa.  ,  .  .    Inawnrd.aa  my  Ufa  was  a  liA  of  sorrow  one  way, 
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it  WM  a  life  of  mercj  Bnotiier ;  and  I  mnted  notbing  to  make  It  a  life  of  comfort, 
bat  to  be  able  to  make  mj  sense  of  Ood'a  goodneu  to  me  and  care  over  me  in  tbia 
cmditiDii  be  mj  dailj  cQusolation  ;  and  after  I  did  make  a  just  improTement  of 
tbeae  tbingi  I  went  awa;  and  was  do  mrare  sad. 

Brave  vords  agtun,  and  uttered — it  were  s  Bhame  to  doubt  it — from 
the  fa«ait  of  tlte  miter.  .  Yet  it  is  paseing  strange  to  note,  and  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  that  the  first  passage  was 
written  a  few  years  b^ore  Defoe  "  bowed  in  the  House  of  lUiomon,"  and 
the  latter  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  sTstematia 
deeeptioo.  Even  Mr.  Lea  acknowledges  that  Defoe's  position  waa  a 
^nestionable  one,  and  states  that  tho  secret  service  rendered  b;  him  to 
the  Govenuuent  is — 

The  itj  to  tbe  rcproacbes  and  calnmnles  lliat  coutiDiied  to  be  beaped  upon  liim, 
to  Hie  silence  with  which  he  boie  inanlt  and  scandal  without  deserving  it,  and  to 
the  anoDjmoDi  pnblicatioii  and  non-racognition  by  himself,  sabseqoently,  of  eveD  hia 
iMMt  celebrated  worka. 

StiU  he  is  not  prepared  to  allow  that  this  ignoble  employment  lowers 
Delbe's  high  character  for  integritj,  consistency,  and  independence. 

From  hifl  early  youth,  Defoe  was  a  pohtician  and  a  jonmalist,  and  it 
is  curioiis  to  observe  how  often  this  many-sided  man,  with  his  bright 
vivBcity  of  intellect,  his  broad  tolerance  and  independent  thought,  odvo- 
ealed  the  views  and  started  in  the  tracks  with  which  the  present  age  is 
familiar.  He  antieipated  recent  discoveries,  stiggested  what  we  are  wont 
to  regard  as  modem  theories,  battled  bravely  for  truths  which  are  even  now 
but  partially  established,  evinced  a  power  of  grasping  details  as  well  aa 
principles,  and  that  practical  sagacity  which  we  are  sometimes  foolish 
enongh  to  regard  as  a  national  characteristic.  In  an  age  when  toleration 
was  so  little' nnderstood  that  a  law  was  passed  preventing  Dissenters  from 
acting  as  schoolmasters — when  printers  were  hanged  for  printing  treason- 
able pamphlets — when  the  frank  eipression  of  opinion  led  to  the  pillory, 
to  confiscation,  and  to  Newgate — Defoe,  fearless  and  unabashed,  as  he  ia 
jnstly  termed  in  the  Duiiciad,  advocated  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
the  broadest  toleration  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief.  In  an  age  whon 
Etshionable  vices  were  mistaken  for  virtoesj  when  Dean  Swift  was  on 
fiiendlj  terms  with  Mrs.  Manley;  when  the  Countess  of  Sofiblk  was 
conrted  by  the  wits  ;  when  Cabinet  Ministers  got  drunk  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  ;  when  bribes  were  openly  offered  and  accepted,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  declared,  "I  know  tho  price  of  every  man  in  the  Lords  except 
three  ;  "  when  many  of  the  clergy  fieqnented  ale-honses  and  taverns,  or 
Hpont  their  time  in  hunting  after  preferment ;  when  even  the  dull,  respect- 
able conrt  of  the  good-natored  Queen  Anne  was  sometimes  notorious  for 
its  orgies ;  and  when,  as  Mr.  Lee  observes,  the  grossest  vice  was  exhibited 
openly ; — Defoe,  tme-bom  Englishman  as  he  waa,  spoke  out  boldly 
against  the  follies  and  sins  of  the  time.  He  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  pnblic  censor,  and  performed  it  without  flinching.  His  language  on 
nieh  occasions  is  rarely  polite,  but  it  is  always  vigorons,  although  not 
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■Iwa^B  jast.  Sometimes,  too,  be  &11b  into  b  ianlt  he  would  have  been  tlid 
£rst  to  condemn  in  others,  and  apea  the  batterer — an  office  thkt  aeeiOB 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  rongh-grained  democratic  nature.  In  Bpite 
of  King  William's  connection  with  Lady  Orkney,  Defoe  declares  that  "he 
was  a  piince  of  the  greatest  piety,  rincerity,  and  unfeigned  religion  either 
history  relates  or  memory  informs  of  in  the  world."  Of  Prince  Qeorge  of 
Denmaric,  who,  according  to  Macaolay,  was  hardly  an  aeconntabla  being, 
and  of  whom  Charles  II.  said,  "  I  have  tried  Prince  George  sober  and  I 
have  tried  him  drank ;  and,  dnmk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him," 
Defoe  writes  in  the  most  extravagant  strun  of  eulogy,  tenning  him  a  great 
and  good  man,  whose  sedateness  of  judgment  and  eonsammate  |«adenee 
commanded  respect  from  the  whole  nation.  Of  Qneen  Anne,  who, 
according  to  the  courtier- preachers  of  the  age,  was  endowed  with  tran- 
scendent virtueB,  Defoe  sings,  in  something  slighUy  better  than  his  wonted 
doggerel : — 

Out  ChoTch  estsbluhed  uid  our  trade  leatond, 
OoT  friendi  protected  and  our  peace  secured, 
France  humbled,  and  onr  fleeU  iosulting  Spain, — ■ 
Theae  are  tlie  triumphs  of  a  female  leigu. 
At  borne,  ber  milder  inflnmce  ahe  imparts, 
Qoeen  of  out  bouIs  and  monarch  of  onr  hearts  i 
If  change  of  sexea  thna  will  change  out  accnel, 
Grant,  IleaTcn,  we  alwaja  may  be  raled  bj  qoeeiu ! 

And  of  George  I.,  a  selfish,  bmtal  libertine,  who  cared  infinitely  more  for 
his  German  mistresses  and  cooks  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom, 
Defoe  writes : — 

Hia  person  i«  comelj'  aod  giave,  hia  conntenance  bai  majenjaudsweetneMio 
mixt  Ibat  nothing  can  be  better  suited  to  the  throne  of  a  king.  .  .  .  Hia  temper 
ia  goodness  iiEclr,  iDexpresitibly  obliging,  to  the  last  degree  conrtAoiia  and  lind,  jet 
not  lowered  beneath  the  dignity  of  hia  birth,  fie  ia  sleadj  in  council,  tedate  in 
resolring,  Tigorona  in  execudng,  brare  and  gallant  in  the  field,  wiae  and  politick  in 
the  camp,  ootcrprising  in  the  matter  of  action,  and  jet  of  ao  calm  a  courage  that  be 
who  dares  do  anything  that  is  lit  to  do,  can  never  be  in  danger  of  precipitating  into 
what  ia  impracticable  to  be  done.  In  idiiHi,  if  it  may  be  said  of  anj  man  in  Eorope, 
it  mnj  be  said  of  hit  Majesty,  that  he  ia  bom  for  cotincil  and  fitted  to  command  the 

This  flattery  of  monarchs  was  carried  so  far  in  that  day  as  to  reach,  in 
many  cases,  to  sheer  blasphemy.  Few  writers  of  the  centniy  are  withont 
traces  of  the  complaint,  and,  compared  with  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
Defoe  may  be  said  to  have  had  it  in  a  mild  form. 

If  Defoe  had  lived  only  as  bng  as  Shakspeare,  he  would  have  been 
nnknown  to  the  world  as  a  great  imaginative  writer.  His  repatation,  if  it 
had  fiurvlTed,  would  have  rested  on  hia  achievements  as  a  journalist  and 
on  his  snfToricgs  in  the  canse  of  political  freedom.  He  cfdied  himself  a 
poet,  indeed,  and  the  assumption  was  scarcely  arrogant  in  an  age  when 
Kahnm  Tate  was  laureate  ;  but,  richly  endowed  as  he  was  in  other  ways, 
when  he  attempted  to  put  on  his  singing  robes  he  presented  a  sorry  fignre. 
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6iily  a  fen  ituiulur  couplets  tie  likely  to  Bumre  the  vreck  of 
Dafoe'a  verse.  Hi"  deeds  aa  a  Boeial  and  political  reformer  will  be 
iitcn«  raadily  remembered.  Mr.  Lee  obBerves  tbat  lie  was  the  first 
and  foremost  advocate  of  free  trade ;  and  he  points  oat  that  the 
chief  sapporters  of  the  doctrine  were  Tories—"  the  Whigs  eBponsing  the 
priadples  of  protection  and  prohibition."  Defoe,  too,  ma;  be  said  to  have 
miginated  what  we  are  now  accnstomed  to  call  leading  articles,  and  he 
WIS,  we  believe,  the  first  to  issoe  a  penny  paper.  When  ever?  gentieman 
was  expected  to  defend  his  honour  by  duelling,  he  denonnced  the  custom 
as  a  loll;  and  a  sin ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  prison  reform  before  John 
Howard  set  aboot  the  task  of  his  lifb ;  be  anticipated  Whately  in  his  ail- 
ments against  mendieani^,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Beed  in  projecting  an  aajlom 
for  idiots ;  he  advocated  an  academy  for  literature ;  and  the  ladies  and 
gmtlemen  who  have  lately  been  so  zealous  in  promoting  the  foundation  of 
a  eolk^  for  women,  might  have  gathered  arguments  in  its  fovonr  from 
the  writings  of  Defoe.  "  I  would  have  tbem  take  women  for  companions," 
he  said,  "  and  educate  them  to  be  fit  for  it; "  and  he  adds,  "  I  eannot 
think  tbat  God  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  and 
fiunisbed  them  with  such  cbarma,  so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  mankind, 
with  souls  capable  of  the  same  enjoyments  as  men,  and  all  to  be  only 
stewards  of  onr  houses,  cooks,  and  slavra."  Defoe,  moreover,  fovonred 
perfect  freedom  of  the  press ;  he  snggeated  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
street  robberies ;  a  plan  for  the  proper  management  of  the  insane,  and  the 
Heensing  of  private  aaylnms,  so  that  no  person  might  be  Bent  to  them 
"  without  dae  reason,  inquiry,  and  authority  ;  "  a  plan  for  the  safe  eeta- 
Uisbment  of  friendly  societiea  and  aavings'- banks ;  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roada ;  and  a  plan  for  the  establiuhment  of  a 
miivenity  in  London.    . 

It  was  as  an  old  man — ^for  a  man  so  buffeted  with  the  storms  <d 
fortune  may  be  reckoned  old  at  filly-nine — and  it  was,  as  we  have 
said,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  that  Defoe  produced  his  unrivalled  story. 
Like  Bichardson,  he  won  bis  fame  at  a  period  when,  in  most  men, 
the  imaginative  faculty  becomes  dormant.  Defoe  waa  in  his  staid 
I>ntch  fashion  a  consommate  hterary  artiat.  There  have  been  greater 
nov^ts,  but  not  one,  we  think,  who  has  shown  more  skill  in  the 
management  of  his  materials,  or  produced  so  fine  an  efiect  from  the 
accmnolation  of  prosaic  details.  Sobinaon  Crusoe  become  fomons  imme- 
diately, has  been  fomous  ever  since,  and  is  likely  to  continue  popular  so 
long  as  literature  endures.  In  this  tale  Defoe  exhibits  an  intense  imagi- 
natian  which  at  times  leads  him  to  the  verge  of  poetry.  All  hia  fictions 
display  an  infinite  amonnt  of  invention,  and  of  practical  experience ;  but 
the  first  and  heat  of  them  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  supreme 
&cnltf  comes  into  play,  the  only  one  that  awakens  strong  emotion  in  the 
reader  and  carries  him,  despite  the  homely,  colloquial  style  of  narrative, 
into  a  region  of  high  romance.  "  Crusoe's  lonely  isle "  has  a  more 
~  X  hold  upon  our  boys  than  any  historic  site  with  which  they  are 
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aeqnunted.  Few  spoia  distingniahed  in  geography  have  a  grealar  intereet 
fhaa  this.  It  is  someUiiiig  to  diseoTer  an  island,  but  it  is  better  to  create 
one,  and  Defoe's  freehold  is  moie  pTecions,  and  bids  fair  to  be  more 
peimament  than  any  possessed  by  dnke  or  marquis.  "  This  nun  could 
have  founded  a  eolony  aa  veil  as  govemed  it,"  said  a  statesman  after 
reading  Defoe's  great  novel.  Dr.  Jahnaon,  it  will  be  remembered,  Bud 
that  Sobaison  C^iaos  was  one  of  the  few  books  a  reader  would  wish  longer. 
Uarmontel  obeerved  that  it  was  the  first  book  he  ever  read  with  ezqniaile 
pleasure ;  and  Ronasean  wrote ;  "  Since  we  mnst  have  boolu,  this  ia  raw 
which  in  my  opinion  is  a  most  excellent  treatiae  on  natural  edncation. 
This  is  the  first  my  Emilins  shall  read ;  hia  whole  Ubrary  shall  bog  crai- 
sist  of  this  work."  Similar  qnotations  might  of  course  be  multiplied  bj 
Bcores,  bat  a  tale  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  world  needs  not  the 
eommendation  of  men  of  letters.  Yet  those  of  ns  who  still  r^oice  in  tMs 
hook  of  our  boyhood,  moat  have  heard  or  read  with  no  common  pleasure, 
the  lemaAa  made  aoms  time  ago  at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Socie^  by  one  of  the  most  illnatrionfl  of  oar  scientific  men.  Professor 
Owen,  in  alloding  to  "  the  most  popolar  of  all  records  of  geograpbioBl 
discovery  and  adventure  "  made  by  "the  adventnrona  mariner,  Bobiaaon 
Croaoe,"  said : — 

It  is  nnfoTtim&Ec  tlut  lack  of  instnimeiits  for  Innar  obserrations  piCTentcd  the 
determiaatioa  of  the  precise  tocalit;  of  the  tnoet  celebrated  of  the  idBUdt)  which  he 
diacoTercd.  Bat  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence  of  the  litemj  resolta  of  hia  eipe. 
ditione  in  stimalating  the  jonth  of  all  nations  ta  gec^raphical  expknmti<m  and  adien- 
tore,  we  may  hope  in  that  noble  ball,  which  the  prophetic  vision  of  our  piemdent 
donbtless  eees  lieing  in  the  fUtnre,  that  &  statue  of  Crusoe  majr  be  nused  from  the  Eole 
remaining  authentic  portrait  vfUch  adorns  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  editipa  of  hii 
(hffloue  gec^aphical  work. 

One  more  remark  ai^eated  by  Bobitison  Croaoe  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate. When  a  man  prodacea  an  incomparable  work,  we  ore  content  to 
solve  all  difficnltiea  regarding  it,  by  saying  that  it  is  a  work  of  geninB. 
That  Defoe'a  novel  merita  this  distinction  none  will  qneation,  althon{^  it 
may  not  rank  with  the  noblest  creationB  of  literature ;  for  the  stoiy  ia 
not,  like  Shokapeore's  Tempeat,  a  splendid  efibrt  of  the  imagination,  but 
is  rather  the  &nit  of  a  life'a  experience,  and  of  accamolated  stores  of 
knowledge.  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Henry  Eingaley's  theor;,  that  "this 
wondrous  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ia  no  romance  at  all,  bat  a  merely 
allegorical  account  of  Defoe'a  own  life  for  twenty-eight  years ; "  and  when 
he  says  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  by  the  cannibal  Caribbees,  Defoe 
meant  the  Tories,  and  that  the  name  of  the  first  savage  he  killed  with  hia 
gmi  was  called  Sacheverell,  wo  can  but  smile  at  the  ingenious  discovery. 
It  ia  evident,  no  doubt,  that  in  this  hia  wiseat'  and  moat  bcaatiALt  work, 
the  author  records  much  that  he  himself  had  learnt  and  snfiered  during  a 
troubled  life.  In  all  his  fictions,  indeed,  he  identifies  himself  with  hia 
oharooters ;  and  even  his  villains — women  aa  well  as  men — bear  a  bmily 
likeness  to  their  literary  father.  It  seems  hard  to  say  this  of  BDeh 
characters  as  lloll  Handera,  Boxana,  and  Colonel  Jack ;  but  while  com- 
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Baitting  hateihl  rans  and  crimes,  and  relating  what  the;  have  done,  they 
moralize  upon  their  evil  deeds  with  the  HerionsneBS  and  Bohriety  of  a 
aedata  old  gentleman  whose  one  object  in  life  is  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
eieatnres.  Yet  the  descent  from  the  light  and  parity  of  the  great  romance 
to  the  oppressive  and  nosioas  atmosphere  of  the  minor  novels  is  great 
indeed.  Bobinson  Crutoe  stande  ont  from  its  companions  like  a  noble 
monntain  amidst  a  range  of  stonted  hillocks ;  it  is  a  book  so  manly  in 
tone,  BO  feminine  in  aweetneas,  so  Christian  in  feeling,  that  it  deserves  a 
place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Faery  Queene  and  the  Pilgrim's  Proven. 
Bat  on  what  shelf,  and  with  what  oompaniona,  shall  we  place  Eoxana  and 
Moll  Flanden,  Colonel  Jack,  and  Captain  Singlettm  ?  Not  certainly  with 
books  in  which  splendid  powers  are  perverted  to  evil,  and  vic«  is  tricked 
ont  to  wear  the  semblance  of  virtne ;  bat  among  books  that  display,  Mrith 
tlie  fidelity  of  a  pbotograpb,  human  natnre  at  its  worst,  vice  in  all  its 
grossness,  and  the  low  aims  of  low  people  in  all  their  vulgarity.  Love,  in 
the  hi|^est  meaning'  of  the  word,  was  unknown  to  Defoe,  and  ia  not,  there- 
ibre,  portrayed  in  his  novels.  He  wrote  only  of  what  be  knew,  and  of  this 
he  knew  nothing.  His  women  are  witbont  grace,  withont  purity,  without 
dignity,  they  are  even  without  passion ;  and  when  led  astray,  are  not 
inflneneed  by  their  afiections,  bat  by  a  love  of  greed.  Their  aims  are 
mercenary,  their  manners  loose,  their  language  conunonplace ;  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  sentiment  and  of  ihe  charm  of  poetry.  But  they  act 
and  speak  like  Uving  beings,  instead  of  moving  like  pnppets. .  The  tmth 
of  the  likeneBsea  reconciles  as  to  their  coEirseneBS.  They  interest  us, 
because  <^  the  one  toacb  of  natnre,  and  as  specimens  of  our  common 
bamanity. 

Defoe  professes  to  write  always  with  a  moral,  and  even  with  a  religious 
poipose.  He  was  an  honest  and  severe  Presbyterian,  who  regarded  actors 
as  the  "  sons  of  hell,"  and  was  so  thorongb  a  Sabbatarian  that  be  con- 
sidered the  licensing  of  a  certain  number  of  hackney-coaches  to  ply  on 
Sundays  as  the  worst  blemish  of  King  William's  reign,  and  we  snppose, 
therefore,  a  greater  slnr  upon  his  memory  than  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
He  had  from  bis  youth  belonged  to  a  strait  sect,  and  bad  shown  himself 
willing  to  saffbr  persecation  for  bis  creed.  When  his  minor  fictions 
vere  published  Defoe  wae  more  than  uzty  years  of  age,  and  had  jost  pro- 
doeed  one  of  the  wholesomest  and  moat  beaatiful  tales  we  possesa  in  the 
language.  Is  it  possible  that  these  far  inferior  books  were  written  years 
before,  when  hewaaimmared  in  Newgate,  and  when,  donbtleaa,  be  acquired 
much  of  the  special  knowledge  they  exhibit,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  Bobinton  Crueoe,  which  gained  its  high  positioa  at  a  bonnd, 
induced  bim  to  ^ve  them  also  to  the  world  ?  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  think  that  sncb  novels  as  Moll  Flanders  and  Boxana  were  not  among 
the  last  works  of  an  old  man.  His  aim,  it  may  be  admitted,  vraa  to 
portray  the  ugliness  of  vice  and  the  divine  beanty  of  virtue,  and  certamly 
ha  displays  vice  after  a  very  undraped  foshion.  If  people  don't  dislike  it, 
he  says  it  is  their  own  fcalt;  and  their  fault,  too,  if  they  do  not  gain 
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inBtrnotion  from  the  inevitable  monl  which  follows  the  repteSentation. 
Bat  the  firat  object  of  fiction  i§  amnsement ;  and  thia,  in  the  noreis  ve 
are  speaking  of,  can  only  be  gathwed  from  the  vidoos  or  criminal  adveo- 
tnicB  of  the  characters  described.  Books  such  as  these  are  not  taken  np 
for  the  sake  of  instmction.  It  is  imposaihle,  therefore,  to  accept  Defoe's 
asseveratione  that  his  sole  object  in  writing  his  fictions  was  didactic,  and  we 
agree  with  Ur.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lee,  that  they  cannot  be  reoommended 
for  indiscrinunate  pemsaL 

Of  Defoe  tbe  man — apart  from  Defoe  the  poUtician,  the  polenust,  ths 
Kodal  reformer,  and  the  noveltBt — there  is  so  little  to  be  sud  that  the 
biographer  who  attempts  a  portrait  on  a  large  scale  is  almost  forced  to 
write  a  histoi;  of.  his  times  and  of  his  works.  The  times  are  interesting, 
the  works  manifold,  and  what  with  chronicle  and  ciitidsm,  abimdsnt 
extracts  and  minate  histoiical  details,  snch  a  memoir  easily  swella  out 
into  goodly  proportions.  Still  it  may  be  qnesUoced  whether  the  little 
we  know  accurately  of  Defoe  is  not  to  gome  extent  obsenred  by  these 
extraneons  details.  From  the  midst  of  them,  however,  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  farm  a  portrait  which,  at  least  in  its  broader  features,  will 
be  tolerably  well  defined. 

How  dear-sifted  this  man  was,  what  abundant  energy  be  poeseBSed, 
how  willingly  he  sacrificed  private  emolnment  for  the  pnblic  good,  with 
what  cheerfolnass  he  tamed  the  moet  adverse  circumstances  to  ptaetieal 
acconnt,  how  strong  be  was  in  tbe  invincible  ardour  of  an  hertNC  soul— all 
this  is  duly  set  forth  in  lir.  Lee's  biography.  Forget  the  six  &tal  letten, 
and  yon  will  acknowledge  that  a  braver  and  nobler  specimen  of  En^ish 
manhood  never  walked  this  island ;  remembering  them  sorrowfully,  as  yon 
needs  must,  and  while  perplexed  at  the  nnr^teous  conduct  of  a  righteous 
man,  yon  are  content  to  confess  yon  do  not  tuderstand  the  inconsistency, 
and  to  accept,  as  compensation,  the  virtaes  of  a  lifo. 
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I  at  fitting  opposite  the  likenesa  of  the  rarest  genius  America  hae  yet 
giTen  to  hteratnre, — a  num  who  lately  aqjoomed  in  this  bosy  world  of 
oDTt,  bat  dariog  many  yean  of  his  life 

W«Dder«d  lonely  u  a  clood, — 
■  num  who  had,  so  to  speak,  %  physical  affinity  with  aolttode. 

The  pottroit,  an  exquirate  dnwing  by  Bowse,  is  a  very  tnithfal  ropre- 
uatatiou  of  the  head  of  NxthanieIi  Hawthob»b.  Bat,  although  he  was 
urenl  times  painted  and  photographed,  the  light  and  beanty  of  hia  eyes 
vete  never  Caithfally  rendered  by  painter  or  photographer.  I  remember 
to  have  heard,  in  literal?  circles  of  London,  that,  since  Bnms,  no  author 
hul  appeared  there  with  so  fine  a  face  as  Hawthorne.  Daring  hia  con- 
sular residence  in  England,  I  was  always  greatly  delighted  at  the  rustle 
of  admiration  hia  personal  appearance  excited  when  he  entered  a  room. 
Hs  beating  was  modestly  grand,  and  hia  voice  touched  the  ear  like  a 
mslody. 

There  is  a  charming  old  lady,  now  living  two  doors  from  me,  who 
dwelt  in  Salem  when  Hawthome  was  bom,  and  being  his  mother's  neigh- 
bonr  at  that  time  (Mrs.  Hawthorne  then  lived  in  Union  Street),  she  went 
in,  and  saw  the  httle  winking  thing  in  its  mother's  arms.  She  is  very 
dear  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  in&nt,  even  when  only  a  week  old,  and 
remembers  that  "  he  was  a  pleasant  child,  quite  handsome,  with  golden 
euHs."  She  also  tells  me  that  Hawthorne's  mother  was  a  beautifiil 
voman,  with  remarkable  eyes,  full  of  sensibility  and  expression,  and  that 
she  was  a  person  of  singular  parity  of  mind.  Hawthorne's  father,  whom 
mj  &iend  knew  well,  she  describes  as  a  warm-hearted  and  kindly  man, 
Teiy  fond  of  t^dren.  He  was  somewhat  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  of 
>  reserved  disposition.  He  was  a  great  reader,  employing  all  hia  leisure- 
time  over  books. 

Hawthorne's  father  died  when  Nathaniel  was  four  years  old,  and  from 
that  time  his  ancle,  Bobert  Manning,  took  charge  of  his  education,  sending 
tiim  to  the  best  schools,  and  afterwards  to  college.  When  the  lad  was 
about  nine  years  old,  while  playing  bat  and  ball  at  school,  he  lamed  his 
foot  so  badly  that  he  used  cratches  for  more  than  a  year.  His  foot  ceased 
to  grow  like  the  other,  and  the  doctors  of  the  town  were  called  in  to 
examine  the  httle  lame  boy.  He  was  not  perfectly  restored  till  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  His  kind-hearted  schoolmaster,  Joseph  Worcester,  the 
tnthor  of  the  Dictionary,  came  every  day  to  the  house  to  hear  the  boy's 
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leBflons,  BO  tliat  be  ahonld  not  fall  behind  in  his  etndiaa.  He  used  to  lie 
flat  upon  the  carpet,  and  read  and  atndy  the  long  days  thiongh.  Btnoe 
time  after  be  recovered  from  thia  lamenesfl  be  bad  an  illness  causing  him 
to  lose  the  nse  of  bis  limbs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  again  the  aid  of 
bis  old  cmtches,  wbiob  were  then  pieced  oat  at  the  ends  to  make  them 
longer.  While  a  little  child,  and  as  soon  almost  as  he  began  to  read,  tbe 
autboTS  be  most  afiected  were  Sbakspeaie,  Uilton,  Pope,  and  Thomson, 
The  Cattle  of  Indolence  was  an  especial  &TOiirite  with  turn  daring  boy- 
hood. The  first  book  he  bought  with  bis  own  money  was  a  copy  of 
Spensar'a  Faerie  Queen. 

One  who  watched  bim  dming  his  chUdbood  tells  me  that  "  when  he 
wae  six  years  old  bis  &Toarite  book  was  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progrei*  ; 
and  that  whenever  be  went  to  visit  bis  grandmother  Hawthorne,  he  used 
to  take  the  old  family  copy  to  a  large  chair  in  a  comer  of  the  room  near  a 
window,  and  read  it  by  the  honr,  without  once  speaking.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  asking  how  macb  of  it  be  nnderstood.  His  mind  developed 
itself^  ...  He  used  to  invent  long  stones,  wild  and  &ncifnl,  and 
tell  where  he  was  going  when  be  grew  np,  and  of  the  vronderfnl  adventures 
be  was  to  meet  with,  always  ending  with,  in  qnite  a  solemn  tone,  '  And 
I'm  never  c<Haing  back  again.'  " 

When  he  could  scarcely  speak  plainly,  it  is  related  by  roembei^  of  the 
family  that  tbe  little  fellow  vroold  go  abont  the  honae,  repeating  with  vdie- 
meiit  emphasis  and  gestniea  certain  striking  passages  from  Richard  HI., 
which  be  had  overheard  from  older  persons  abont  him.  One  line,  in  par- 
ticular, made  a  great  impression  upon  him,  and  be  would  start  up  on  tho 
most  unezpocted  occasions,  and  exclaim,  in  bis  londest  tones, — > 

"  Stand  back,  mj  lord,  and  let  the  cidRn  pass  1 " 

When  Hawthorne  was  a  little  more  than  twelve,  the  family  moved  to 
Raymond,  in  the  State  of  Hairte ;  here  bis  ont-of-door  life  did  him  great 
service,  for  he  grew  tall  and  strong,  and  became  a  good  shot  and  an 
excellent  fisherman.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Bowdoin  CoU^e,  and  after 
his  graduation  returned  again  to  live  in  Salem.  Dnring  his  youth  be  had 
an  impression  that  he  shonld  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  bnt  the 
Uannings,  his  ever-watchfal  and  kind  relations,  did  everything  possible 
for  the  core  of  his  health,  and  he  wae  tided  safely  over  tbe  period  when 
he  was  moat  delicate. 

When  a  youth  he  made  a  journey  into  New  Hampshire  with  one  of  bis 
relatives.  They  travelled  by  waggon,  and  met  with  nkany  adventoree, 
iKdiich  the  young  man  chronicled  in  bis  letters  home.  Some  of  the  touches 
in  theee  epistles  were  very  characteristic  and  amusing,  and  they  showed 
in  those  early  years  his  quick  observation  and  descriptive  power.  Tbe 
travellers  "  put  up "  at  Farmington,  in  order  to  rest  over  Sunday. 
Hawthorne  writes  to  a  member  of  the  family  in  Salem :  "  As  we  were 
wearied  with  rapid  travelling,  we  ibtind  it  impossible  to  attend  divine 
service,  which  was,  of  course,  very  grievous  to  us  botii.     In  tbe  evening, 
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howeTer,  I  veat  to  a  Bible  class,  witli  a  very  polite  and  agreeable  gentie- 
num.  whom  I  afterwards  dlscoveied  to  be  a  stioUing  tailor,  of  very 
qoestioiiable  habits." 

When  the  traveUers  arrived  in  the  Shaker  Tillage  of  Conterbmy, 
Hftwthome  at  once  made  the  acQuaiutance  of  the  conunnnitj  ther^,  and 
the  ucoont  which  he  sent  home  was  to  the  effect  that  the  brothers  and 
DBtan  led  a  good  and  comfortable  life,  and  he  wrote :  "  If  it  were  not  for 
the  ridieoloas  ceremonies,  a  man  m^ht  do  a  worse  thing  than  to  join 
them."  Indeed,  he  spoke  to  them  about  becoming  a  member  of  their 
Soeietj,  and  was  evidentl;  mach  impressed  with  the  tlirift  and  peace  of 
the  establishment. 

This  visit  in  early  lifu  to  the  Sbakere  is  intereHtiog  as  srtggeBting  to 
Hawthorne  his  beantifal  stoiy  of  "  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  to  be  found 
m  Mb  Tolnme  of  The  Snom- Image,  and  ether  Twice-Told  Tales. 

k  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  the  identical  "Little  Annie"  of  the 
"Bomble,"  in  Tmce-Toid  TaSn,  remembers  the  young  man  "  when  he 
retained  home  after  his  collegiate  studies."  "He  was  even  then,"  she 
uyi,  "  a  most  noticeable  person,  never  going  into  society,  and  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  everything  he  conld  lay  his  hands  on.  It  was  said  in 
tbose  days  that  he  had  read  every  book  in  the  '  Athentemn  Library '  in 
Balem.  This  lady  relates  that  when  she  was  a  child,  and  before  Hawthorne 
had  printed  any  of  bis  stories,  she  used  to  dt  on  bis  knee  and  lean  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  while  by  the  hour  be  would  fascinate  her  with 
delightful  legends,  much  more  wonderful  and  beautifbl  than  any  she  has 
erer  read  since  in  printed  books. 

The  traits  of  the  Hawthorne  character  were  stom  probity  and  tmthfol- 
nesH.  Hawthorne's  mother  had  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
her  distinguished  son,  she  also  being  a  reserved  and  thonghtfnl  person, 
Those  wbo  knew  the  &mily  describe  the  son's  affection  for  her  as  of  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  natore,  and  they  remember  that  when  she  died 
his  grief  was  almost  insupportable. 

I  first  saw  Hawthorne  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  old.-  He 
had  then  pnblisbed  a  collection  of  his  sketches,  the  now  famous  Tmice-Told 
Totes.  Longfellow,  ever  alive  to  what  is  excellent,  and  eager  to  do  a 
brother  author  opportune  and  substantial  service,  at  once  came  before  the 
public  with  a  generons  estimate  of  the  work  in  the  North  Anttriean 
Beriea ;  but  the  choice  little  volume,  tho  most  promising  addition  to 
American  literatnre  that  had  appeared  for  many  years,  made  little  impres- 
rioD  on  the  pnblic  mind.  Discerning  readers,  however,  recognized  the 
supreme  beauty  of  this  new  writer,  and  never  afterwards  lost  sight  of  bim. 

In  18S2  HawthoTne  published  a  short  anonymous  romance  colled 
Faiuhaae.  I  once  asked  him  about  this  disowned  publication,  and  bo 
■poke  of  it  with  great  disgust,  and  afterwards  ho  thus  referred  to  the 
subject  in  a  lettor  written  to  me  in  1851  :— 

Ton  Bake  an  ioqniry  al 
1m  nron  to  make  eonwt  answen  u  to  allttie  literaiy  or  otber  fol 
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■nd  I  euTKBtl}  reccMninend  jon  not  to  broth  ftwa;  tbe  dnst  tliat  isbt  }me  gUhcrol 
over  them.  Wb«te»er  might  do  mo  credit  jon  raaj  be  prettj  snre  I  Bhonld  be  read)' 
enongfa  to  bring  forward.  AajtMng  cite  it  is  onr  matlml  iaterfst  to  conceal  ;  uid  bo 
f»x  from  BBsiatiDg  jonr  researches  in  that  direction,  I  eapeciall?  eojoiii  it  on  jon,  n]' 
dear  friend,  not  to  read  anj  onacknowledged  page  that  joa  ma;  sappose  to  be  mine. 

When  Mr.  George  Bancrofl,  then  collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston, 
appointed  Bawtliome  weigher  and  ganger  is  the  custom-bouse,  he 
did  a  vise  thing,  for  no  pubho  officei  evei  performed  his  disagreeaUa 
duties  belter.  I  have  before  me  a  tattered  little  official  doetmieiit 
ugoed  b;  Hanthome :  it  certifies  hia  attendance  at  the  nnla^ing  of 
a  brig,  then  lying  at  Long  Wharf  in  Boeton.  I  keep  this  precioiu 
relic  side  b;  side  with  one  of  a  gimilar  cuBtom-hotise  character,  signed 
Robert  Burnt. 

1  came  to  know  Hawthorne  reiy  intimately  ailer  the  Whigs  displaced 
the  Democratie  noveliat  &om  office.  In  mj  ardent  desire  to  have  him 
retained  in  the  public  service,  his  salary  at  that  time  being  his  sols 
dependence, — not  foreseeing  that  his  withdrawal  from  that  sort  of  employ- 
ment would  be  the  best  thing  for  American  letters  that  conld  poesibl; 
happen, — ^I  called,  in  his  behalf,  on  sereral  influential  pohticians  of  the 
day,  and  Z  well  remember  the  rebuffs  I  received  in  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
author  of  the  Twiee-Told  Tales.  One  pompous  little  gentleman  in  anlha- 
rity,  after  hearing  my  appeal,  quite  astounded  me  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
claims  of  a  literary  man  on  hia  country.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  sarcsaticsUy 
croaked,  "  I  see  through  it  all,  I  see  through  it  all.  This  Hawthorne  is  one 
of  them  'ere  visionlste,  and  we  don't  want  no  snob  a  man  as  Mm  round." 
In  the  winter  of  1619,  after  he  had  been  ejected  from  the  custom-house,  I 
went  down  to  Salem  to  see  him  and  inquire  after  his  health,  for  we  heard 
he  bad  been  snfiering.  He  was  then  living  in  a  modest  wooden  hoosa  in 
Oliver  Street,  If  I  remember  rightly.  I  found  him  alone  in  a  chamber 
over  the  sitting-room  of  the  dwelling ;  and  as  the  day  was  cold,  he  wss 
hovering  near  a  stove.  We  fell  Into  talk  about  his  future  prospects,  and 
he  w^,  as  I  feared  I  should  find  him,  in  a  very  desponding  mood. 
"Now,"  said  I,  "is  the  time  for  you  to  pubhsb,  for  I  know  daring  these 
years  in  Salem  you  must  have  got  something  ready  for  the  preu." 
"Nonsense,"  said  he;  "what  heart  had  I  to  write  anything,  when  my 
publishers  (M.  and  Company)  have  been  so  many  years  trying  to  sell  a 
small  edition  of  the  Ticice-Told  TaUi  t  "  I  stjll  pressed  upon  him  the 
good  chance  he  would  have  now  with  something  new.  "  Who  would  risk 
publishing  a  book  for  me,  the  most  unpopular  writer  in  America  ? "  "I 
would,"  said  I,  "  and  would  start  with  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies 
of  anything  you  write."  "  What  madness !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  your  friend- 
ship for  me  gets  the  better  of  your  judgment.  No,  no,"  he  contioued; 
"  I  have  no  money  to  indemni^  a  publisher's  losses  on  my  account."  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  the  train  would  soon  be  starting  for 
Boston,  and  I  knew  there  was  not  much  time  to  lose  in  tiying  to  discover 
what  had  been  bis  Uterary  work  during  these  last  few  years  in  Salemi    I 
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pressed  him  to  tell  mc  what  he  had  been  writing.  He  shook  his  head  and 
gtve  me  tc  nnderstand  he  had  produced  nothing.  At  that  moment  I 
(anght  sight  of  a  borean  or  set  of  drawers  near  where  we  were  sitting ; 
mi  immediate!;  it  occmred  to  me  that,  hidden  away  there,  might  possibly 
be  ■  Btoiy  or  stories  hy  the  anthor  of  the  Twice-Told  Talet,  and  Z  Bud  as 
much.  He  seemed  surprised,  I  thought,  but  shook  his  head  again;  and 
I  row  to  take  my  leave.  I  was  hurrying  down  the  stairs  when  he  called 
after  me  from  the  chamber,  asking  me  to  stop  a  moment.  Then  quickly 
atepping  into  the  entry  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hands,  he  said : 
"fiowis  heaven's  name  did  yon  know  this  thing  was  there?  As  yon 
lisTe  fbimd  me  oat,  take  what  I  have  written,  and  tell  me,  after  you  get 
home  and  have  time  to  read  it,  if  it  is  good  for  anything.  It  is  either 
lery  good  or  very  bad, — I  don't  know  which."  On  my  way  np  to  Boston 
I  read  the  germ  of  The  ScarUt  Letter;  before  I  slept  that  night  I  wrote 
him  a  note  all  aglow  with  admiration  of  the  marrellons  story  he  had  put 
into  my  bands,  and  telling  him  that  I  would  come  again  to  Salem  the 
aeii  day  and  arrange  for  its  publication.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  ezcite- 
meot  when  we  met  i^tun  in  the  little  house,  that  he  would  not  believe  I 
«is  really  in  earnest.  He  seemed  to  think  I  was  beside  myself,  and 
laughed  at  my  enthusiasm.  However,  we  soon  arranged  for  his  again 
appearing  before  the  pi)blic  aa  an  author. 

I  have  here  a  quarto  volume,  containing  numerous  letters  written  by 
him  from  1850  down  to  the  month  of  his  death.  The  first  one  refers  to 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  ia  dated  in  January,  1850.  At  my  snggestion  he 
bad  altered  the  plan  of  that  story.  It  was  his  inteHtion  to  make  The 
Starlit  Letter  one  of  several  short  stories,  all  to  be  Included  in  one  volume, 
and  to  be  called  Old-Time  Legendt ;  together  with  Sketches,  Experimental 
and  Ideal.  HJa  first  design  was  to  make  The  ScarUt  Letter  occupy  about 
two  hundred  pages  in  hia  new  book ;  but  I  persuaded  him,  after  reading 
the  first  chapters  of  the  story,  to  elaborate  it,  and  publish  it  as  a  separate 
Kffk.    After  this  was  settled,  he  wrote  to  me : — 

lun  trnljglad  ihat  ^"on  like  the  latrodaction,  fori  wssratberalraid  that  it  might 
■ppeaj  abBiird  and  impertiDeiit  to  be  talking;  aboat  mTMlC,  when  nobodj',  that  I  know 
of,  W  reqnealed  anj  infomuitioD  on  that  aabject. 

Aa  RgBTda  the  aiie  of  the  book,  I  hare  been  thinking  a  good  deal  abont  it.  Con- 
■idend  merelj'  as  a  matter  of  taate  and  beaat^,  the  fona  of  pablication  nhich  jon 
recanmend  seems  to  me  lonch  preferable  to  that  of  the  Moittt. 

Ia  the  present  cbm,  howerer,  I  have  lome  doable  of  the  expediencj,  becaoie,  if 
llw  book  is  tnade  ap  entirelj  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  it  will  be  too  sombre.  I  found  it 
impoMblB  to  lelieve  the  ahadowa  of  the  atorr  with  ao  mnch  light  aa  I  woold  gladly 
ban  thrown  in.  Keeping  bo  close  to  its  point  aa  the  tale  does,  and  diTeraified  no 
otbcnrite  than  bj  turning  different  udea  of  the  same  dark  idea  to  the  reader's  eye,  it 
•ill  ireaij  Tery  manj  people,  and  disgust  some.  Is  it  safe,  then,  to  stake  the  Ate  of 
tk  book  entiielj  on  Ihia  one  chance  7  A  hunter  loads  his  gun  with  a  ballet  and 
Kmal  biu^diot;  and,  following  his  sagacions  example,  it  was  m;  pnrpose  to  conjoin 
tlw  one  long  story  with  half-a-dozen  shorter  ones,  lo  that,  failing  to  kill  the  pnbtic 
oatright  with  m;  biggest  and  hesTiest  lamp  of  lead,  I  might  hare  other  chancea  wiEh 
the  naOet  bits  individoally  and  in  the  aggregate.  Howerer,  I  am  willing  to  leare 
CiOLWlc 
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these  eonrideratiom  to  you  jndffment,  and  ihonld  not  bo  bott;  to  hive  joa  decide  foe 
the  sepAr&t«  ptibliMtioo. 

In  tMs  latter  eretit  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ool;  proper  title  for  the  bori  would 
be  The  ScarUt  Leller,  for  The  CiatoM-Houte  ii  menlf  iatrodoctoij,-— sn  «iilnjiM- 
hall  to  the  magnificent  ediflce  which  I  throw  open  to  my  gtKSta.  It  wiHild  tx  fonnf 
if,  seeing  the  farther  pMBogci  so  dark  and  diBOia],  the;  shonld  all  choou  to  ib^ 
there!  If  Ttu  Scarlet  Lttttr  it  to  he  the  title,  woDid  it  not  be  well  to  print  it  on  the 
title-page  in  red  ink  ?  I  am  not  qaite  sure  about  the  good  taste  of  bo  doing,  but  it 
wonld  certainly  be  piqnant  and  appropriate,  and,  I  think,  attTactive  to  the  great  gnD 
whom  we  are  cndearonring  to  eircoiDTeiik 

Often  and  often  I  have  seen  him  sitting  in  the  chair  I  am  now  oeen- 
pying  hj  Uie  window,  looking  ont  into  the  twilight.  He  liked  to  watch 
the  veBBels  dropping  down  the  stream,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  tkao 
to  go  on  board  a  newlj  arrived  bark  from  Down  East,  as  she  was  jut 
moored  at  the  wharf.  Ono  night  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  ealun- 
bo^  on  board  a  brig,  whom  we  fonnd  off  dntj  and  reading  a  large  mb- 
Bcription  rolnme,  which  proved,  on  inqniry,  to  be  a  CommeDtary  on  the 
Bible.  When  Hawthorne  questioned  him  why  he  was  reading,  then  and 
there,  that  particular  book,  he  rephed  with  a  knowing  wink  at  both  of 
OB,  "There's  couBider'hle  her'sy  in  our  place,  and  I'm  a  Btudying  np 
for  'em." 

He  liked  on  Sunday  to  wander  among  the  books,  and  there  are  kw 
volumes  in  this  room  that  he  has  not  handled  or  read.  He  knew  that  he 
wu  never  free  from  intrusion  of  any  kind.  He  always  slept  in  the  same 
room, — the  one  looking  on  the  water ;  and  many  a  night  I  have  heard  his 
solemn  footsteps  over  my  head,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  bouse  had  goca 
to  sleep.  He  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  he  liked  to  be  up  and  abont  early ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  ramble  among  the  books  again.  One  siumner 
morning  I  found  him  as  early  as  four  o'clock  reading  a  &Touiite  poem, 
Grainger's  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  he  very  much  admired.  That  momiDg 
1  shall  not  Boon  forget,  for  he  was  in  the  vein  for  antobi<^rapbieal  talb, 
and  he  gave  me  a  moat  interesting  account  of  his  father,  the  sea  captus, 
who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Havana,  and  of  bis  beautiful  mother,  who 
dwelt  a  secluded  mourner  ever  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Then  he 
drew  a  picture  of  his  collage  life,  and  of  hia  one  sole  intimate,  Franklin 
Pierce,  whom  be  loved  devotedly. 

In  the  early  period  of  our  acquaintance  he  much  affected  tha  old  Boston 
Exchange  Coffee-house  in  Devonshire  Street,  and  once  I  remember  £ndii^ 
hjm  shut  up  there  before  a  blazing  coal-fire,  in  the  "  tnmnltnons  priva^  " 
of  a  great  snow-storm,  reading  with  apparent  interest  the  Old  Farmcr't 
Almanac,  which  he  had  picked  up  about  the  house.  He  also  delisted  in 
the  Old  Province  Honse,  at  that  time  an  inn,  kept  by  one  Thomas  Waite, 
whom  he  has  immortalized.  After  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Saturday  Club  he  came  frequently  to  dinner  with  Felton,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  assembled  once  a  month  to  dine 
together.  At  the  table,  on  these  occasions,  he  was  rather  naemi  thin 
conversationali  but  when  he  chose  to  talk  it  wag  observed  that  the  best 
tilings  said  that  day  came  from  him. 
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At  I  tnra  orer  hie  leUers,  the  old  dajB,  deligUfnl  to  recall,  come  ba^ 
Igain  vith  added  interest. 

Ith»^t  h»je  Cbe  neir  stoiy  [be  mjs  in  one  of  them,  doted  from  Lenox  on  tbe 
1st  of  October,  1850,]  ready  by  November,  tor  Iwa  nOTOr  good  for  anjlbiog  in  tbe 
ilcarj  inj  till  after  the  firat  antanuuil  frost,  irhich  has  somewhat  sach  an  eflect  on 
mj  imigiiutioQ  that  it  does  on  the  foliage  here  aboat  me, — mnltipljing  and  brighten- 
ing its  liii«9 ;  though  ttiej  arc  likely  to  be  sober  and  shabby  enongh  after  all. 

I  un  beginning  to  pnzile  myself  abont  a  title  for  tbe  book.  Tbe  scene  of  it  ia  in 
OK  of  tbtwe  old  pnijecting-storied  booses,  familiar  to  my  eye  in  Salem  ;  and  tbe 
itaij,  horrible  to  Bay,  U  s  little  less  than  tiro  hundred  years  long;  t^oagh  all  bat 
tMityarfor^  P"ge^  "f  it  i^er  to  the  present  time.  I  think  of  sach  titles  as  The 
B—it  of  At  Sentn  Oabitt,  there  being  that  namber  of  gable-ends  to  tha  old  shanty ; 
or  Th  Stvn-Gahled  Hoiue;  or  simply,  Tlu  Sevtn  Ga&kt.  Tell  me  how  these 
rtrike  you.  It  appears  to  me  tbat  the  ktter  ii  rather  the  beet,  and  has  tbe  great 
ednntagc  that  it  wonld  pozilc  the  devil  to  tell  wbat  it  meana. 

A  month  afterwards  he  writes  further  with  regard  to  The  Hoiae  of  the 
Settn  Gablei,  concerning  the  title  to  which  he  was  still  in  doabt : — 

n>  Old  Fspu&eoK  Honae  :  A  Romance ;  The  Old  Pyncheon  FamUg ;  or,  the  Hoate 
tj  Hu  Setm  Gaila :  A  Somance ; — choose  between  them.  I  hare  rather  a  distaste 
to  a  donble  title  -,  otherwise,  I  think  I  shonid  prefer  the  second.  Is  it  any  matter 
aula  which  title  it  is  announced  ?  If  a  better  ahoald  occur  hereafter,  we  can  lub- 
ditnle-    Of  these  two,  on  the  whole,  I  jodge  the  Grat  to  be  the  better. 

I  write  diligently,  bat  not  so  r^dly  as  I  had  hoped.  I  find  tbe  book  requires 
iiorc  au«  and  thought  than  The  Scarlet  Leiur;  alio,  I  bare  to  wait  oftener  for  a 
mood.  The  Scarkt  Letter  being  all  in  one  tone,  I  bad  only  to  get  my  pitch,  and 
rosld  then  go  on  interminably.  Many  passages  of  this  book  ongbt  to  be  flnishcd 
■ith  the  tniuiilCBess  of  a  Dutch  picture,  in  order  to  give  them  their  proper  cEFect. 
Smnetiniea,  when  tired  of  it,  it  strikes  mo  that  tbe  whole  is  an  absurdity,  from 
bcKiMiiiig  to  end  ;  but  tbe  fact  is,  in  writing  a  romance,  a  man  ia  always,  or  always 
oiight  to  he,  careering  on  the  utmost  verge  of  a  precipitous  absnrditv,  and  the  skill 
liu  in  Conine  as  close  as  possible,  without  actually  tumbling  over.  Uy  prevailing 
iilca  is,  that  the  book  ought  to  sncceed  better  than  The  Scarlet  Letter,  though  I  hare 
DO  idea  that  il  will. 

On  the  9th  of  December  he  was  still  at  work  on  the  new  romance  and 
wrh^:  "  My  desire  and  prajer  ia  to  get  throogh  with  the  bnsinesH  in 
hand.  I  have  been  in  a  Blongh  of  Despond  for  some  days  past,  having 
nitten  bo  fiercely  that  I  came  to  a  stand-still.  There  are  points  where  a 
vriter  gets  bewildered  and  cannot  form  any  judgment  of  what  he  has  done, 
or  tell  what  to  do  nest.     In  these  cases  it  is  best  to  keep  quiet." 

On  the  I2th  of  January,  1651 ,  he  is  still  busy  over  his  new  book,  and 
writes:  "My  Home  of  the  Seven  Gables  Is,  so  to  speak,  finished;  only  I 
am  hammering  away  a  little  on  the  roof,  and  doing  ap  a  few  odd  jobs, 
that  wore  left  incomplete." 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  Jacnaiy,  1861,  the  manuscript  of  his 
second  great  romance  was  despatched  to  me.     On  the  27th  he  writes : — 

U  yon  do  not  soon  retxive  it,  you  maf  conclude  that  it  has  miscarried  ;  in  which 
MM,  I  shall  not  consent  to  the  universe  existing  a  moment  longer.  I  have  no  copy  of 
it,  ezcqit  tike  wildest  scribble  of  a  first  draoght,  so  that  it  could  never  be  restored. 

It  baa  met  with  extraordinary  success  from  tbat  portion  of  tbe  public  to  nbose 
Jadgment  it  has  been  sabmitttd,  rii.  from  my  wife.    I  likewise  prefer  it  to   The 

Li,  .__b.Cooj^lc 
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Searlit  Lttter;  but  >d  antliriT*s  opinion  of  his  book  jnst  after  completing  it  ii  wOTtlt 
Uttte  or  nothing,  he  being  then  in  the  hot  or  cold  flt  of  a  fever,  «nd  ceilab  to  rate  il 
too  high  or  loo  ]ow. 

It  has  nndonbtedlj  one  diudTsntage  in  being  bronght  bo  close  to  the  present 
time  1  wberebj  its  ronumtic  improbabilities  become  more  glaring. 

I  deem  it  indispensable  that  the  proaPsbeeta  Bbonld  be  sent  me  for  corieetion. 
It  will  cnnee  some  delav,  no  dotibt,  bat  probablj  not  mach  more  tbin  if  I  lirtd  in 
&a]cm.  At  all  events,  I  don't  eco  how  it  can  be  helped.  M7  autiigniphj  is  tarat- 
times  Tillanonelj  hliad  ;  and  it  is  odd  enough  that  whencTcr  the  printea  do  miBtake 
a  woid,  it  is  joit  the  ytrv  jewel  of  a  word,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  dictionair. 

I  well  remember  vith  'what  anxietj  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  tlie  pre- 
cions  parcel,  and  with  what  keen  delight  I  read  every  word  of  the  new 
story  before  I  slept.  Here  is  the  original  mannscript,  just  as  it  came  that 
day,  twenty  years  ago,  &c8h  from  the  author's  hand.  The  printers  care- 
fully preserved  it  for  me  ;  and  Hawthorne  once,  in  this  very  room,  made 
a  formal  presentation  of  it  to  me,  vrith  great  mock  solemnity  of  manner. 

After  the  book  came  out  he  wrote  :  — 


I  bare  b;  no  means  an  inconnnient  mnltitnde  of  friends ;  bnt  if  thej  enr  da 
appear  a  little  too  namerons,  it  is  when  I  am  making  a  list  of  those  to  whom  pre- 
sentation copies  are  to  be  sent  Fleaae  send  one  to  General  Fierxx,  Hoialta  Bridge, 
R.  W.  Emeraon,  W.  E.  Chanmng,  Longfellow,  Hillard,  Scunner,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Thompson  the  artist.  Yon  will  yonrselr  give  one  to  Whipple,  wherebf  I  shall  male 
a  Baring.  I  presome  yon  won*t  pot  the  portrait  into  the  book.  It  appean  to  me  an 
improper  accompaniment  to  a  new  work.  NeTertbeless,  if  it  be  icadj,  I  sbonld  be 
glad  ta  hare  each  of  these  presentation  copies  accompanied  bj  a  copy  of  the  eBgnnng 
pnt  looeelj  between  the  leaves.  Good-bj.  I  mnst  now  trudge  two  miles  to  the 
village,  throngh  rain  and  mad  knee-deep,  after  that  accnised  proof-ibeet.  The  book 
reads  veiy  well  in  proofs,  bat  I  don't  believe  it  will  take  like  the  former  rate.  The 
preliminary  chapter  was  what  gave  The  Scarlet  Lttttr  its  vogne. 

The  engraving  be  refers  to  in  this  letter  was  made  from  a  portrait  by 
Ur.  C.  a.  Thompson,  and  at  that  time,  ISSl,  was  an  admirable  likeness. 
On  the  6th  of  March  he  writes : — 

The  package,  with  mj  five  heads,  arrived  yesterday  Qftemoon,  and  wo  are  tmlj 
obliged  to  Ton  for  pnCting  so  manv  at  onr  disposal.  They  are  admirably  done. 
Tbe  children  recognized  their  venerable  sire  with  great  delight.  My  wife  eanpliini 
somewhat  of  a  want  of  cheerfulness  in  the  face  ;  and.  to  say  the  tmUi,  it  does  Kpgtsa 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  bedevilled  melancholy;  bnt  it  will  do  all  the  better  lor  the 
anthor  of  Tht  Scarltt  Letter,  la  the  expression  there  is  a  singolar  reaemblaoM 
(which  I  do  not  remember  in  Thompson's  pictore)  to  a  miniature  of  my  father. 

His  letters  to  me,  during  the  anmmer  of  1851,  were  frequent.  Tlit 
Bouse  of  the  Sevm  GabUa  was  warmly  welcomed  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    On  the  2Srd  of  May  he  writes  : — 

Whipple's  Dotieea  have  done  more  than  pleased  me,  for  they  have  helped  we  to 
»«e  BJ  book.  Much  of  the  cenanre  I  lecogniie  as  just ;  1  wish  1  could  feel  th*  pniss 
■  to  b*  BO  fnlly  deserved.  Being  better  (which  I  insist  it  U)  than  The  ScoHtl  Leiler, 
— "  """ '"P*<''«^  it  to  be  so  popular  (this  steel  pen  makes  me  write  awfullv). 
,^,jnZzT*':  '^  ^^ton-  •"«»  written  to  me,  complaining  that  I  have  made  hii 
^  inX  *°^'""" '  "  "«"•■  *«"  "M  wtually  a  Pyncheou  (or  Pynchon.  bs  b« 
^olnli«^°"  '  "^^ '"  ^■'™'  """^  *•*  ""«  «:pr««nt«tive.  at  the  period  of  lb. 
Rovolntion,  was. certain  Judge  Pyncbon,aToryandaref«g«.This^Mr.—-. 
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KT,  and  («t  leut,  w  he  dolifnlfy  dascribeH  him)  tha  moit  exemplary  cM 
gmtkwan  in  the  void.  There  an  BSTenl  toochet  in  mj  acoount  of  the  Pyncbeona 
■hicb,  he  njB,  make  it  probable  that  I  bad  thii  actual  familj  in  mj  eye,  and  he 
couidai  himself  iuflnitelr  wronged  and  aggnered,  and  thinks  it  monBtrooa  that  the 
'Tinaooa  dead  "  cannot  be  mfiered  to  nut  qnietly  in  their  graTBa.    He  fnrthw  ohd- 

pbiM  that  I  ipcak  disretpectfall?  of  the 'a  in  Grmtd/athtr'i  Cliair.    He  mite* 

■un  in  mnn*  than  in  anger,  thoogh  there  is  qnite  enongfa  of  tha  latter  qnali^  to 
pre  piqaanc;  to  hia  epiUle.  The  joke  of  tbe  m&tter  ia,  that  I  never  hcud  of  hii 
grmdfather,  ncs'  knew  that  anj  Fjncheona  had  ever  lired  in  Salem,  bnC  tocdc  tha 
tuna  betsnae  it  anited  the  tone  o(  taj  book,  and  wai  aa  mnch  mj  propertj-,  for 
fctiliaaa  pmpaaes,  aa  that  of  Smith.  I  (mts  pMified  bim  by  a  rerf  poUle  and  gentle- 
naalj  latter,  uid  if  erer  jon  pabliih  an;  mote  of  tbe  SmtH  0<Ma,  I  shoold  like  lo 
write  a  biief  prelace,  expieaaiTfl  of  my  angniah  tar  tbis  niuetentional  wrong,  and 
Biakiag  Ghe  bmt  reparation  poasible  ;  else  theae  wietcbed  old  Pyncheona  will  hare  oo 

fnce  in  the  other  wotld,  nor  in  this.    Fnrthermore,  there  is  a  Ber.  Mr. ,  resident 

vitUn  fbnr  milBS  of  me,  and  a  anuiu  of  Hr. ,  who  italoi  that  he  likewise  ia 

lii^ilf  indignanL  Who  would  have  dreamed  of  cisiuumta  itar^g  np  for  inch  tm 
i^edtanoe  aa  the  Hoose  of  the  Seren  Oablea  1 

I  mean  to  write,  within  six  week*  or  two  numtha  next  enming,  a  book  of  ttorlM 
made  np  of  daaaicBl  mTih*.  The  nbjects  are  :  The  Story  of  Mid**,  with  hia  Qolden 
Tsodi,  I^ndiHa'B  Box,  Tbe  Adrentore  of  Hercnlee  in  qoett  of  the  Golden  Applai^ 
Bdlenqthon  and  the  Chimera,  Band*  and  Philemon,  Penens  and  Mednsa  ;  thete,  I 
Aiak,  will  be  enoogfa  to  make  np  a  Tolnme.  Aa  a  framework,  I  shall  have  a  jonng 
cdlcgB  Kadent  telling  theae  stories  to  Mb  cotuina  and  biotben  and  liatera,  during  hIa 
ncaticni,  nmfrimm  at  the  firende,  aometimea  in  tbe  wood*  and  dells.  Unleaa  I 
inaOy  niitake,  theae  old  fietjoni  will  wort:  np  admirably  fn  the  pnrpoae;  and  I  shall 
■nn  at  nbatitntiiig  a  tone  in  aome  degne  Qothlc  or  romantic,  or  any  sadi  tone  aa  nuty 
Int  please  myaelf,  initead  of  the  dasde  coldneai,  which  t*  as  repellent  u  the  tonch  of 
MiUe. 

I  pre  yon  these  hints  of  my  plan,  because  yon  will  periiapa  think  it  advIssUa 
totaiploy  Billiiigs  to  ptqiaie  some  illnstnitioni.  There  ia  a  good  scope  in  the  abore 
utijecti  ftr  (ancifnl  deaigna.  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimera,  for  inatance :  the  Chimera 
t  bolBstie  monster  with  three  heada,  and  Bellen^ibon  Bghling  him,  noimted  on 
Ptgnos ;  Fandma  opening  the  box;  Hercnlee  talking  with  Atlaa,anenonnoiis  giant, 
rts  bolda  the  aky  aa  hia  shoolden,  cr,  sailing  actois  tbe  sea  in  an  immenae  bowl ; 
FczHia  tnasfonning  a  king  and  all  hia  Babjecti  to  stone,  by  exhibiting  the  Qorgon'a 
had.  No  particDlar  accuracy  in  coetiune  need  be  aimed  at.  Hy  stories  will  bear  oat 
b  Btist  ia  any  liberties  he  may  be  inclined  to  take.  Billings  would  do  these  thii^s 
«ifl  ooagli,  thoagfa  his  characteristica  are  grace  and  delicacy  ratfaer  than  wildneaa 
of  Etncy.  The  book,  if  it  comes  ont  of  my  mind  as  I  see  it  now,  ought  to  have  a 
[ntty  wide  locceaa  amcmgst  young  people  ;  and,  of  coorte,  I  shall  purge  ont  sU  the 
<U  i^lhm  wickedness,  and  put  in  a  moral  whereier  practicable.  For  a  title  how 
■oaldthisdo:  A  Woitdtr  Book  for  Oirlt  anJBogti  or,  Tie  Wonder  Boot  of  Old 
AwN>r  I  prefer  the  former.  Or,  Myl/i*  Modemixtd  for  mg  CkSdrat;  that 
vontdo. 

I  need  a  little  ehaage  of  scene,  and  meant  to  have  come  to  Boston  and  elsewhere 
kfim  writing  this  book  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  home  at  piesent. 

ThiDoghoiit  the  sommar  Hawthorns  wu  maoh  annoyed  by  people  who 
ionted  that  they,  or  their  familiea  in  the  present  or  part  generationg, 
W  been  deeply  wronged  in  Tht  Houte  of  the  Sevm  QabUi.  In  a  note 
nenred  from  him  on  the  fith  of  Jnne,  he  says  :-— 

I  have  jost  receiTed  a  letter  from  still  another  claimant  of  the  Pyncheon  estate. 
I  wmdei  if  erer,  and  how  soon,  I  shall  get  a  jost  estimate  o(  how  many  Jackasses 
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thara  ■»  in  tlilB  ridieolooa  world,  U7  eonMpoiident,  bj  tbe  Wky,  ettimtiM  th» 
DQinber  of  these  Pyucheon  JBckuBCB  at  abont  twentj  ;  I  am  doobtleae  to  be  nmco- 
Btrated  with  bj  each  indindiuJ.  After  ezchsniciiig  abota  with  all  o(  tliem,  I  •hall  icet 
ytm  to  pabliah  tbe  whole  corrMpODdenee,  in  a  atjla  to  match  that  of  mj  other  wofki, 
and  I  anticipate  a  great  nm  for  the  Tolamo. 

F.S. — My  last  canvepondent  demanda  that  another  name  be  BnbttitDted,  initead 
of  thkt  of  the  familj  ;  to  which  I  anent,  ia  cau  the  pvbliahers  can  bepreTaiMonto 
cancel  the  aieraotype  pUtea.     Of  comae  yon  will  cooMnt  1    Prv  do  I 

Praise  now  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  qnaiters.  HobU  of  mSa, 
both  in  Bngland  and  America,  gallantly  came  forward  to  do  him  bcoxnir, 
asd  hia  bme  vna  aBsond.  On  the  Itith  of  July  he  sends  me  a  jubihait 
letter  from  Lenox,  in  which  occur  these  paraages  :— 

Mra.  Kemble  writee  Tcry  good  accoanti  from  London  of  the  reception  mj  tm) 
Tomancea  bare  met  with  there.  She  lajs  tbey  hsTC  made  a  greater  aeiiMtion  than 
■nj  book  unce  Jane  Egrt ,-  bnt  probably  ehe  ia  a  little  or  a  good  deal  too  emphatie 
in  her  lepreaentatioa  of  the  matter.  At  any  rate,  ahe  adriaca  that  the  ^leeti  of  any 
fotiire  book  be  lent  to  Moxon,  and  snch  an  anangonenC  made  that  a  et^jri^  may 
be  aecured  in  Bngland  u  well  as  bete.  Conld  thia  be  done  with  Qie  Wonder  Boc^  ? 
And  do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  wntfa  while  ?  I  mnst  see  the  [Hwif-BheelB  of  thii 
book.  It  is  a  cursed  bore  ;  for  I  want  to  be  done  with  it  from  tUs  moment  Cu't 
yon  arrange  it  lo  that  two  at  three  or  more  eheeti  may  be  aent  at  cmce,  on  atated  daji, 
■od  eo  my  jonmeya  to  the  Tillage  be  fewer  ? 

That  review  which  yon  aent  me  ia  a  remarkable  ptodnctioii.  Thete  is  pnin 
enough  to  satisfy  a  greedier  author  than  mysell  I  eet  it  aaide,  ai  not  being  able  to 
estimate  how  far  it  ia  deaerred.  I  can  better  jndge  of  the  cenme,  moeh  tA  whidi  it 
uidoDbtedly  jost ;  and  I  sh^  profit  b;  it  if  I  ceo.  But,  after  all,  tbere  would  be  do 
great  nae  in  attempting  it.  Then  are  weeda  enongh  in  my  mind,  to  be  snie,  and  I 
might  plnck  them  np  by  the  handfnl  j  bnt  in  so  ddrig  I  Bhodd  toot  np  the  fav 
flowera  along  witli  tbem.  It  is  also  to  be  conoidercd,  that  what  one  man  calls  wteda 
•nother  claasiAee  among  the  choiceat  flowere  in  the  garden.  Bnt  Uiis  reviewer  it 
eeitainly  a  man  of  aenae,  and  sometimes  tickles  me  onder  the  Bfth  rib.  I  b^  yoD  to 
obserre,  however,  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  his  jnitioe  in  cnttingand  abuhingsmuig 
the  characters  of  the  two  booka,  at  the  rate  he  does ;  sparing  nobody,  I  tlunk,  except 
Psarl  end  Husbe.    Yet  1  think  he  is  right  aa  to  my  tendency  aa  reapecta  indiridNil    , 

I  am  ginng  to  be^n  to  enjoy  the  summer  now,  and  to  read  foolish  noreli,  if  I  can 
get  any,  and  imoke  eigan,  and  think  of  nothing  at  all :  which  ia  eqniTalent  to 
thinking  of  all  manner  of  things. 

The  compoBition  of  the  TangUvood  Talet  gave  him  great  pleasure, 
and  all  hia  letters,  daring  the  period  he  was  writing  them,  overflow  with 
evidences  of  his  felicitoas  mood.  He  reqaesta  that  Billings  should  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  drawings,  and  is  Teiy  annons  that  the  porch  of 
TanglewDod  "  should  be  well  supplied  with  shrafabery."  He  w 
greatly  pleased  that  Mary  BoBsell  Uitford  had  fallen  in  with  his  boolu 
■od  had  written  to  me  aboat  them.  "  Her  eketehea,"  he  said,  "  long  age 
as  I  read  them,  are  as  sweet  in  my  memory  as  the  soent  of  new  hay. 
the  IBth  of  Angoflt  he  writes : — 

Ton  are  going  to  pnblish  another  thonsand  of  the  Snm  GtMet.  I  promiNJ 
thoee  Pyncheone  a  preface.    What  if  yon  insert  the  following  ? 

"  (The  anthor  is  pained  to  team  that,  in  aelecdng  a  name  for  the  fictJtionH  inhab 
tanta  of  a  cartle  in  the  air,  he  haa  woimded  the  feelings  of  more  than  one  respeclaU 
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deKCDdutdinoldFrDdieonfuiulj.  He  b^  lesTe  to  w^  that  he  btended  no 
lefEKDce  to  uij  iDdJTidnal  of  tlie  dudc,  now  oi  heretofore  extant ;  and  fnither,  tha^ 
It  Ibe  time  of  writiiig  fail  book,  he  was  wholly  nnaware  of  the  exiatence  of  aach  a 
familj  in  New  Elsgland  for  two  hundred  jean  back,  and  that  whatenr  he  maj  have 
■nee  learned  of  Ihent  is  altt^ether  to  their  credit)." 

luHl  it  or  no^  aa  jon  like.    I  hare  dima  wi^  the  matter, 

I  advised  >iiTn  to  let  the  Pyncheoiia  reat  as  they  ware,  and  omit  any 
addition,  either  as  note  or  preface,  to  the  romance. 

Kear  the  dose  of  1861  his  health  aeemed  tinsettled,  and  be  asked  me 
Id  look  orer  certain  proob  "  oarefiilly,"  for  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to 
nan^  them  himself.  In  one  of  his  notes,  written  from  Lenox  at  that 
tme,  be  saya : — 

Fkaie  God,  I  mean  to  look  70a  in  the  face  towaida  the  end  of  next  week  ;  at  all 
erenti,  within  ten  4»jt.  I  hare  itayed  here  too  loog  and  too  oonUaatlj.  To  tell  joa 
iKoet,  I  am  dek  to  death  of  Berkahire,  and  hate  to  think  of  spending  anottwc 
wiuo'  here.  Bnt  I  mntt.  Tbe  air  and  climate  do  not  agree  with  m;  health  at  all  i 
ud,  for  Ihe  fiiat  time  aiuu  I  was  a  baj,  I  baTe  felt  langnid  and  diq>iiited  during 
ilmnt  mj  whole  remdeDcs  hen.  O  that  Pioridence  would  bnlld  me  Uie  aewrt  littla 
lUii^,  and  mark  me  onC  a  rood  or  two  of  gaiden-groond,  near  the  na-coml  I 
lluik  jan  for  Que  two  Toltunee  of  De  Qnincey.  If  it  vera  not  for  jonr  ^'"'1"fM  in 
njip]  jing  me  with  hooka  now  and  then,  I  thonld  quite  forget  bow  to  read. 

Hawthorne  was  a  great  devonrer  of  books,  and  in  cartain  mooda  it 
nude  very  httle  difierence  to  bim  what  tbe  volume  before  bim  happened 
la  be.  An  old  play  or  an  old  newspaper  sometimeB  gave  him  wondtoiu 
Donlent.  Ho  once  told  me  be  foond  aoch  delight  in  old  adveitisementi 
in  Ibe  newspaper  files  at  tbe  Boston  Athenienm,  that,  be  bad  paaaed 
ddimooB  bonra  among  them.  At  other  timea  be  waa  very  bstidiooa,  and 
threw  aside  book  after  book  nntil  be  (bnnd  the  tight  one.  De  Qoincey 
ng  a  special  &TOiirite  with  him,  and  tbe  BermooB  of  Lanranoe  Stems 
bo  once  commended  to  me  ai  tbe  beat  sermons  ever  written.  lo 
liii  m»ary  was  an  old  copy  of  Bir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  bad 
floated  down  to  bim  from  a  remote  ancestry,  and  which  he  had  read  w 
■idutiioaBly  for  forty  years  that  it  waa  nearly  worn  out  of  its  tbiok 
IttUtem  oover.  Hearing  him  say  once  that  tbe  old  Engliab  StaU 
Trialt  were  enchanting  reading,  and  knowing  that  be  did  not  poaseas  » 
tofj  of  tboae  heavy  old  folios,  I  picked  up  a  set  at  a  book-stall  and  soit 
tlieiD  to  bim.  He  often  told  me  that  he  spent  more  hours  over  them  and 
got  more  delectation  out  of  them  than  tongne  could  tell,  and  he  aaid,  if  fin 
^na  ware  vouchsafed  to  bim,  he  conld  employ  them  all  in  writing  storiea 
out  of  those  books.  He  bad  sketebed,  in  bis  mind,  several  romaneei 
bonded  on  tbe  remarkable  trials  reported  in  the  old  volumes ;  and  one 
day,  I  remember,  he  made  my  blood  tingle  by  relating  some  of  tbe 
ntoationa  he  intended,  if  his  life  waa  spared,  to  weave  into  ftitnre 
nmsneea.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  be  continued  ebnosi  lo  worship, 
•nd  was  acmstomed  to  read  tbem  aloud  in  his  fiumly.  Tbe  luivela  ot 
G.  P.  B.  James,  both  the  early  and  tbe  later  ones,  be  insisted  were  admirable 
■Unea,  admirably  told,  and  he  had  high  praise  to  b«ttow  on  the  novels  of 
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Anthosj  TroHope.  "  Have  you  ever  re&d  these  novelB  ?  "  he  iiroio  to  me 
in  a  leUer  from  England,  Bome  time  before  Trollope  began  to  be  muck 
known  in  America.  "  They  precisely  suit  my  taste ;  solid  and  snbsian- 
tial,  written  on  the  strength  of  beef  and  throngh  the  inspitaticm  of  ile, 
and  joflt  as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great  Imnp  ont  of  the  earth 
and  put  it  under  a  glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants  going  abont  Ihui 
daily  business  and  not  sospectlng  that  they  were  mode  a  show  of.  And 
these  books  are  as  English  as  a  beefsteak.  Have  tbey  ever  been  tried  in 
America  ?  It  needs  an  English  retddence  to  make  them  thoroughly  com- 
prehensible ;  but  still  I  should  think  that  the  human  nature  in  them  woold 
give  tham  success  anywhere." 

The  humorous  side  of  Hawthorne  was  not,  perhaps,  aauly  or  often 
discoverable,  yet  have  I  seen  hun  marvellotisly  moved  to  fun,  and  no  man 
laughed  more  heartily  in  his  way  over  a  good  stoiy.  Wise  and  mttj, 
Professor  Holmes  always  had  the  talismanio  fiicalty  of  breaking  up  that 
thoughtfully  sad  &ce  into  miithfol  waves ;  and  I  remember  how  Hawthoroe 
vrrithed  vnib  hilarions  delight  over  Professor  Lowell's  account  of  a  butdier 
who  remarked  that,  "  Idees  had  got  afloat  in  the  public  mind  with  respect 
to  sassingers."  I  once  told  him  of  a  young  woman  who  brought  in  a 
manuscript,  and  sud,  as  she  placed  it  in  my  hands,  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself  sometimes,  I'm  so  filled  with  mammoth  thought*."  A 
series  of  convulsive  effoita  to  suppress  nplodve  laughter  followed,  riiich 
I  remember  to  this  day- 
He  had  an  inezhanstible  store  of  amusing  anecdotes  to  relate  of  people 
and  things  he  had  observed  on  the  road.  One  day  he  described  to  ns,  in 
his  inimitable  and  quietly  ludicrous  manner,  being  vatdud,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  distant  city,  by  a  friend  who  called,  and  thought  he  needed 
a  protector,  his  health  being  at  that  time  not  so  good  as  usual.  "H« 
stuck  by  me,"  sud  Hawthorne,  "  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  leave  me  alone; 
he  stayed  past  the  dinner-hour,  and  when  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  nevtf 
took  meals  himself,  he  departed  and  set  another  man  to  icalch  me  till  be 
should  return.  That  man  watched  me  so,  in  his  unwearying  kindness, 
that  when  I  left  the  house  I  forgot  half  my  luggage,  and  left  befaind, 
among  other  things,  a  beautiful  pair  of  slippers-  lliey  vateked  me  so, 
among  them,  I  swear  to  you  I  fbigot  nearly  eveiytbing  I  owned." 

Hawtbome  dined  one  day  with  Longfellow,  and  brought  witti  him  a 
friend  from  Salem.  After  dinner  the  friend  said  :  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  Hawthorne  to  write  a  story,  baaed  upon  a  legend  of  Aeadie,  and 
still  current  there ;  the  l^nd  of  a  giri  who,  in  the  dispettdon  of  the 
Acadians,  was  separated  from  her  lover,  and  passed  her  life  in  waiting  and 
seeking  for  him,  and  only  found  him  dying  in  a  hospital,  when  both  were 
old."  Longfellow  wondered  that  this  legend  did  not  strike  Uie  bjusj  of 
Hawthorne,  and  said  to  him :  "  If  you  have  really  made  ap  your  mind 
not  to  use  it  fbr  a  story,  wilt  you  give  it  to  me  fbr  a  poem  ?  "  To  this 
Hawthorne  assented,  and,  moreover,  promised  not  to  treat  the  mS^oA  in 
.prose,  till  Lon^ellow  jiad  seen  ^hat  he  could  do  with  it  iji  verse.    And  w 
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ve  haTB  EtaitgtUnt.  EnwUiome  regoicfld  in  tbia  great  eaenam  of  Long- 
Mow,  and  loved  to  eoast  up  the  editions,  both  Eoropeao  and  American, 
of  this  DOW  world -renowned  poem. 

In  1662  I  west  to  Enrope,  and  while  absent  had  freqnent  moyt 
mlcome  leMers  from  him.  He  had  finished  the  BlithedaU  Romance 
dmiog  n^  wanderings,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrange  for  its 
poblieation  in  London  simnltaneonslj  with  its  appearanoe  in  Boston. 
(^  of  hia  letters  (dated  from  his  new  reeidence  in  Concord,  Jnoe  17| 
im)  nine  thoe  : — 

Too  have  aocceeded  ■dmirabl;  in.  regard  tc  tha  BUAtdaU  Bamane*,  ani]  hare  got 
j^  UtOiL  mora  ttua  I  expected  to  nceiie.  It  will  come  io  good  tiiae,  too ;  for  taj 
itnfti  hare  beea  prettj  heaiy  of  late,  in  oanBeqiuiDce  of  bnjing  an  estate  1  1  1  and 
fitliitg  ap  mj  house.  What  a  traant  joa  re  iram  the  Corner  !  I  wish,  beRiio 
Ittnng  London,  jon  wonld  obtain  far  ms  opiea  of  anj  Englinh  editiona  of  m; 
vridnga  not  alreadj  in  my  poaseuion.  I  h  .ve  BonUedge's  edition  of  the  Searitt 
l^a,  the  Monet,  and  Twiei-Taid  Tata;  Buhn'a  edition  of  the  Haiat  of  At  Seet» 
GaUea,  the  Smn-Ziuye,  and  the  Wonder  B^oi;  and  Bogne'i  editioti  of  the  Searkt 
iM€r.  Theae  are  ail,  and  I  sboold  bo  glad  of  the  rest.  J  meant  to  have  written 
uother  Woader  Book  this  anmmer,  bnt  another  tuk  haa  nnezpectedlf  interrened. 
GtMtat  Pierce  of  New  Hampahiie,  the  Democratic  aomioee  for  tiie  Freaidency,  wai  a 
nlkge  friend  of  mine,  as  joa  knov,  and  we  have  been  intimate  through  litb.  He 
viihea  me  to  inite  hia  biography,  and  I  haro  ooniented  to  do  bo  :  Mnnewhat  relnc- 
hntlj,  boweTCT,  f<s'  :Betce  bai  now  reached  that  altitude  when  a  man,  careful  of  hU 
peiNaal  dignit7,  will  begin  to  think  of  catting  hin  acquuutauce.  Bat  I  Mek  nothing 
ban  him,  and  therefore  need  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth  of  an  old  &iend.  .  .  . 
I  biTe  written  to  Barry  Cornwall,  and  shall  probably  enclose  the  letter  along  with 
ilui.  I  don't  more  than  half  beliere  what  yoo  tell  me  of  my  tepntation  in  England, 
■sd  un  cnly  ao  far  crednkos  on  the  streng^  of  the  SCO/.,  and  shall  hara  a  somewhat 
Knoger  sense  of  this  latter  teahty  when  I  finger  the  caih.  Do  come  home  in  teawn 
to  pniide  orer  the  pablication  of  the  Bomanct. 

He  had  christened  hie  estate  "  The  Wafside,"  and  in  a  postscript  to 
tlie  sbore  letter  he  begs  me  to  consider  the  name,  and  tell  him  how  I 
likait. 

Another  letter,  evidently  foreshadowing  a  foreign  appointment  from  the 
hewly-deeted  Freaident,  contains  this  passage:  "  Do  make  some  inquiries 
■bout  Portugal ;  u,  for  instance,  in  vh&t  part  of  the  world  it  lies,  and 
whether  it  is  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  or  a  republic.  Also,  and  more  pa1^ 
tmilarly,  the  eipeneea  of  living  there,  and  whether  the  Minister  would  be 
li^7  to  be  much  pestered  vith  his  own  countrymen.  Also,  any  other 
■nJinnatioQ  about  foreign  coontries  would  be  acceptable  to  an  inquiring 

Vhen  I  returned  from  abroad,  I  foimd  him  getting  matters  in  readi- 
ness to  leave  the  country  for  a  oonsnlship  in  Liverpool.  He  seemed  very 
^"fvy  ^  the  tbonf^t  of  flitting,  but  I  wondered  if  he  could  possibly  be 
BO  contented  across  the  water  as  he  seemed  in  Concord.  I  remember 
mlkiog  with  him  to  the  Old  Slanse,  a  mile  or  so  away  from  "  The  Way- 
side," his  new  residence,  and  talking  over  England  and  his  proposed 
■bsence  of  several  yean.  We  strolled  round  the  bouse,  where  he  spent 
tite  £nt  years  of  his  married  life,  and  he  pointed  from  ttie  outside  to  the 
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wmdovB,  ont  of  yUask  he  bad  looked  and  seso  Rnpematnnl  and  oUw 
nmoofl.  We  talked  np  and  down  the  avenue,  the  losmoiy  of  which  be 
had  embalmed  is  Mottt*,  and  he  discooiBed  moet  pleasutl;  of  all  that 
had  bebllen  him  sinoe  he  led  a  lonelfi  secluded  life  in  Balem.  It  ms  i 
■leep]^,  warm  afternoon,  and  he  proposed  that  we  ahodld  wander  np  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  watch  the  cleodB  float  above  the  qniet  trtnam. 
X  recall  his  lonnging,  easj  airaa  he  drew  me  along  nntil  we  oame  toaveiy 
aednded  spot,  when  he  bade  me  lie  down  on  the  grass  and  hear  the  Urdi 
■ing.  Presently  he  began  to  mnrmnr  some  half-fbigotten  linee  from 
Thomson's  Statoni,  which  he  said  had  been  &Tonritea  of  his  from  boy- 
hood. While  we  lay  there,  half-hidden  in  the  gnus,  we  heard  appioaohing 
footsteps,  and  Hawthorne  hurriedly  whispered,  "  l>Qok  1  or  we  shall  be 
iatcornpted  bj  somebody  1 "  The  solenmity  of  his  manner,  and  tbe 
ihonght  of  the  strange  poaition  in  which  we  had  both  placed  oorselveB  to 
■void  being  seen,  threw  me  into  a  foolish  half-hysterical  £t  of  laaghter ', 
and  when  he  nndged  me,  and  again  whispered,  more  graTely  than  ever, 

"  Heaven  help  me,  Mr. is  close  npon  ns  1 "  I  felt  convinced  that 

if  the  thing  want  on  any  further,  snfTocation,  in  my  ease  at  least,  mTitit 

He  kept  me  constantly  in&mned,  after  be  went  to  Liverpool,  of  how  he 
was  passing  his  time.  His  fttmwning  Englith  Nou-Boola  show  that  he 
wae  not  idle.  There  were  touches,  however,  in  his  privnta  letters  which 
escaped  duly  recwd  in  bis  journal.  In  one  of  the  first  ha  gives  me  an 
aeeonnt  of  a  dinnerwbere  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  ^teech.  He  says,  "I 
tickled  np  John  Boll's  self-eoneeit  (which  is  very  easily  done)  with  a  faw 
sentences  of  most  ontrageoas  flattery,  and  sat  down  in  a  general  paddle  of 
good  feeling."    In  another  he  says : — 

I  have  taken  a  hoaee  in  Bock  Parii,  on  the  Cfaeihire  lide  of  the  Uene7,  ud  un 
H  sang  u  a  bng  in  a  mg.  NexL  year  yon  mnit  come  and  see  how  I  lire.  Oitc  mf 
ngaide  to  ereiybodj,  and  mj  tore  la  balf-a-dozen.  ...  I  wuh  jon  would  call  on 
Ur.  Savige,  Ae  anttqaarian,  if  7011  know  him,  and  ask  whether  he  can  infona  me 
what  part  of  Begbnil  Qms  origi^  William  Hawthone  came  from.  He  came  irrer,  I 
think,  in  lt94.  ...  It  woold  leallf  be  •  great  obUgalion  if  be  could  anewec  tlie 
abore  qneiy.  Or,  if  the  fact  ia  not  witbin  hia  own  knowledge,  be  might  perfaipa 
hulic*te  Bome  place  where  each  iofomistion  maj  be  obtained  here  in  England. 
Ipreiome  there  are  records  *t!U  eztaot  ■omcwhere  of  all  the  panengen  bj  dioae 
early  dii}>e,  with  their  English  localities  annexed  to  their  namee.  Of  all  thing*,  I 
■hoold  1^  to  And  a  gmfestone  in  tme  of  theae  old  cbm^yarda  with  m;  own  name 
opon  It,  althoagb,  for  myBelf,  I  shonld  wish  to  be  bnried  in  America.  The  gnrei 
.an  too  devilish  damp  bete. 

The  hedgerows  of  England,  the  grassy  meadows,  and  the  pictuFeiqns 
old  cottages  delighted  him.  While  roaming  over  tbe  conntiy,  he  was 
tiften  deeply  touched  by  meeting  among  the  wild-flowers  many  of  bis  old 
Hew  England  favourites, — hlnebells,  croensea,  primroses,  foxglove,  snd 
others  which  are  cultivated  in  onr  gardens,  and  which  had  long  been 
nuwibar  to  him  in  America.  I  can  imagine  him,  in  his  qniet,  mnsing  way, 
■trolling  through  the  daisied  fields  on  a  Bnnday  morung  and  hearing  the 
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dJBtut  chnreh  bells  chiming  to  aerrice.  Hia  rell^on  tm  bo  deep  and 
broad  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  &stened  in  by  a  pew-door,  and  I  donbt 
if  he  often  heard  an  English  sermon.  He  veiy  rarely  deecribed  himself 
tamiik  a  chiirch,bat  he  liked  to  wander  among  the  graves  in  the  chorch- 
7ud§  and  read  the  epitaphs  on  the  mosB-grown  alabe.  He  liked  better  to 
meet  and  haTe  a  talk  with  the  lexlon  than  with  the  rector. 

He  was  constantly  demanding  longer  letters  from  home  ;  and  nothing 
gaie  him  more  pleasure  ihan  monthly  news  from  the  "Satnrday  Club," 
tod  detailed  acconnta  of  what  was  going  forward  in  literatnre.  One  of 
his  letters  doted  in  Jannaiy,  1864,  starts  off  thus  : 

I  wiili  joDT  epiatoluy  propensities  were  Htronger  thaa  tbej  are.    All  jaar  ktten 

to  me  dnoe  I  left  AmEiica  tnight  be  Bqaeezed  Ituo  cme.  ...  I  aeiid  T ■  big 

lieat  which  I  long  ago  promiaed  him  ;  and  mj  advice  is,  that  he  keep  'n  in  the  shop 
nd  dulj,  between  elcTen  and  one  o'clock,  distribute  slices  of  it  lo  joor  half-starved 
ntbcn,  ti^ether  with  crackers  and  something  to  drink.  ...  I  thank  ;on  for  the 
books  jou  send  me,  and  more  especially  for  Mrs.  Homtt'l  AtttMegraphg,  which 
ntmsto  me  an  admirable  book.  Of  all  thiogi  I  delist  in  antobiographiea  ;  and  I 
Wdl;  ever  nad  one  that  inteneted  me  m  much.  She  most  be  a  lemarfcable  woman, 
.  ud  I  eatinot  bnt  lament  m  j  ill-fbitnnB  in  nerei  liaving  leen  her  on  the  et^e  or  else- 
where. ...  I  connt  strongly  npon  jonr  promise  to  be  with  lU  in  May.  Cao't  ;0D 
bring  Whipple  willi  yon  7 

One  of  his  &vonrite  resorta  in  Liverpool  was  the  boarding-honse  of 
good  Urs.  Blodgett,  in  Bnke  Street ;  a  honse  where  niany  Amerieans  have 
linutd  comfortable  qnartera,  after  being  tossed  on  the  stormy  Atlantic. 
"I  have  never  known  a  better  woman,"  Hawthorne  used  to  say,  "and  her 
motherly  kindneaa  to  me  and  niine  I  can  never  forgeL" 

On  the  18th  of  April,  18G4,  Hawthorne  wrote  to  me  this  charaeteristic 
lettw  from  the  conHnlar  office  in  Idveipool : — 

I  iffl  very  glad  that  the  Motia  have  come  into  the  hands  of  onr  Ann ;  and  I 
Mtmn  the  copy  sent  me,  after  a  careful  levision.  When  I  wrote  thoM  dreamy 
ikMcbea,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  preface  en  edition  for  the  preas  amidst 
the  bastling  life  of  a  lirerpool  consuL  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  qaite  sure  that 
I  enlinly  comprdiend  my  own  meaning,  in  some  of  thEse  allegories  ;  bnt  1  remember 
fttt  I  ^ways  had  a  meaning,  or,  at  least,  thought  I  had.  I  am  a  good  deal 
danged  eiDce  Ihoee  times ;  and  to  tall  yon  the  truth,  my  past  self  ia  not  very  much 
to  my  taste,  as  I  see  myself  in  this  book.  Yet  certainly  there  is  more  in  it  than 
dw  pnblic  geoerallj  gave  me  credit  for  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

Bnt  I  don't  think  myielftvortbj  of  vetymnch  more  ctedit  than  I  got  It  has  been 
a  vtry  disagreeable  tstk  to  read  file  book.  Tbe  story  of  Rappacini't  Daughter  was 
pcUJihed  in  the  Demoeratie  Reviae,  abont  the  year  1844  ;  and  it  was  prefaced  by 
une  remarks  on  the  celebrated  French  anthor  (a  certun  M.  de  I'Anbepine], 
fno  whose  works  it  was  translated.  1  left  oat  this  preface  wbcn  the  story  was 
npebliihed  ;  bat  I  wish  yon  woold  turn  to  it  in  tbe  Dtntocratic,  and  see  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  inaert  it  in  the  new  edition.  I  leave  it  altogether  to  your 
JBdgmenL 

A  yoong  poet  named has  called  on  ne,  end  has  sent  me  some  copies  of  hia 

wotki  to  be  tranamitted  to  America.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  good  in  him  ;  and  he 
h  recDgniicd  by  Tennyson,  by  Carljle,  by  Kingiley,  md  otheie  of  the  best  people 
))m.  He  writes  me  Oiat  tbia  edition  of  his  poems  is  nearly  exhansted,  and  that 
BiMledge  ia  gtdng  to  pnbUali  another,  enlarged  and  in  belter  s^le. 
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FaAtpa  it  mii^t  b«  well  fix  yon  to  take  him  up  in  AmeiicA.  At  all  BTtnla,  trj 
to  bring  him  into  iutic« ;  and  tooM  da;  or  other  yon  may  be  glad  to  bare  helped  a 
famoDi  poet  in  hi*  obKontj.  The  pow  fellow  hai  left  a  good  pcwt  in  the  ciufaHni  to 
cnltirate  litetatnie  in  London  I 

We  ifaall  begin  to  look  tar  you  now  by  every  ateMner  from  Boeton.  Ton  muit 
make  np  yom  mind  to  spend  a  good  while  with  ni  befon  going  to  ne  yoot  LcMdoa 

Did  jon  mad  the  aiticle  on  yoor  triend  De  Qnincey  in  tlu  last  Wflmiiultr  t    It 

mat  wtitten  by  Mr. of  Ihia  dty,  who  wai  in  America  a  year  or  two  agOL     The 

article  ii  prat^  well,  bnt  does  nothing  like  adequate  joatiee  ta  De  Quiootr  \  and  in 
fact  no  T^igH.hm.n  {aiea  a  pin  fcr  him.  We  are  ton  timei  a*  good  naden  and 
Giitiei  aa  tli^. 

Ii  not  Whipple  ooming  here  K>on  7 

Hawthorne's  first  vint  to  London  afforded  him  great  pleamre,  but 
he  kept  oat  of  the  way  of  litetar;  people  as  much  as  possible.     He 

introduced  himself  to   nobody,  except  TSx.  • ,  whose  assistanee  he 

needed,  in  order  to  be  identified  at  the  hank.  He  wrote  to  me  from 
24,  George  Street,  HanoTer  Square,  and  told  me  he  delighted  in  London, 
and  wished  he  could  spend  a  year  there.  He  was  greatly  amnsed  at  being 
told  (his  inibimants  meaning  to  be  complimentary]  "  that  he  would  never 
be  taken  for  anything  bat  an  En^bman."  He  writes :  "  John  BnU  is 
in  bi^  spirits  just  now  at  the  taking  of  Se^^iopol.  What  an  absnrd 
personage  John  is  t  I  find  that  my  liking  for  him  grows  stronger  the 
more  I  see  of  him,  but  that  my  admiraUon  and  respect  have  constantly 
decreased." 

Daring  all  those  long  years,  while  Hawthorne  was  absent  in  Snrope, 
he  was  anything  bat  an  idle  man.  On  the  eontrary,  he  was  an  enunently 
hnsy  one,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term ;  and  if  his  lift  had  been  pro- 
longed, the  public  would  have  been  a  great  gainer  for  his  reddenoe  abroad. 
His  brain  teemed  with  romances,  and  once  I  remember  he  told  me  he  had 
no  less  than  five  stories,  well  thon^t  out,  any  one  of  which  he  could  finish 
and  publish  whenever  he  chose. 
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Lr  ■  fonuer  article  *  we  made  some  obaerrationB  upon  the  gornaineB  of 
EngUnd  and  Wales,  regarded  in  the  light  of  that  comprehensiTe  B^atem 
of  dril  registration  which  came  into  force  intheje&r  1837.  We  propose, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  discnea  the  Chiiatiaii  names  in  nse  amongst 
u ;  and  we  shall,  as  before,  relj  for  mnch  of  oar  information  npon  the 
indeiee  prepared  and  preserved  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar- Qeneral 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  London.  Ihene  indexes,  reckoning 
Dp  to  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  cover  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  and 
■ii  months,  and  embrace  nearly  forty-fbnr  millions  of  names — each  name 
being  that  of  an  individual  bom,  married,  or  deceased ;  while  the  entries 
themselves  to  which  the  alphabetical  liste  refer  contain  a  vast  number 
of  additional  titles — those  of  parents,  friends,  attendants,  witnesses,  &e. 
—many  of  them  attributable  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  com- 
meneemeat  of  Government  registration.  The  records,  therefore,  famish 
testimony  as  to  onr  personal,  no  less  than  our  family  nomenclature,  of 
a  very  complete  kind.  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  histories 
of  Christian  and  samames  are  closely  interwoven.  As  we  previously 
tsminded  onr  readers,  the  latter  are  often  merely  patronymics,  or  the 
baptismal  names  of  fothers  in  some  modified  shape,  borne  by  the  sons  as 
psrmanent  and  hereditary  titles ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the 
Befemiation,  Bnmames  have  been  freely  nsed  at  baptism  for  the  pur- 
poses of  personal  distinction.  But,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  con- 
nection subsisting  between  the  two  classes  of  denominations,  there  will 
present  themselves  for  consideration,  in  dealing  more  particularly  with 
Christian  names,  many  matters  which  own  a  separate  and  peonliar 
interest. 

A  word  may  be  said  at  the  outset  by  way  of  apology  for  the  title  of 
this  paper.  It  might  not  unreasonably  be  objected  that  the  phrase 
"  Christian  Hames "  is  scarcely  justified,  seeing  that  the  records  on 
which  we  are  about  to  depend  for  our  facts  have  been  prepared  by  a 
eiril  process  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Christian  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  to  which  the  egression  is  of  course  primarily  to  be  ascribed. 
But,  in  common  parlance,  no  one  thinks  of  calling  his  own  distinguishing 
appellation  anything  hut  his  Chriatian  name.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
sort  of  antagonism  between  baptism  and  registration.  In  a  large  nomber 
of  eases  where  the  former  has  not  preceded  the  latter,  the  name  recorded 
by  the  civil  officer  is  solemnly  confirmed  at  the  font  on  some  early  suc- 
ceeding day.     The  Begistration  Act  was  so  framed  as  in  no  way  to  clash 

*  See  the  ConJuU  Maganiu  for  April,  1868. 
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witb  reli^oTU  practice ;  and  by  a  special  claoee  prorideB  for  the  iddition 
(a  mbBUtntion,  in  the  record  made  hy  the  QoTenunent  Be^Btni, 
of  luunea  newl;  conferred,  or  after  deliberation  altered,  at  the  time  of 
tiie  baptiwi  ceremony.* 

We  will  now  briefly  glance  over  the  leading  epochs  of  Engliih  MsUny, 
with  the  otgeot  of  aacertaining  how  far  the  titles  which  had  their  ori^ 
IB  each  are  repreaented  amongst  ns  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  the  Cymrio  stock  of  the  Keltic  race,  and  to  the  somewhat  haiy 
days  when  onr  land  was  peopled  by  this  now  declining  family,  ve  mmt 
first  turn  ont  thoughts.  Have  the  warlike,  impetnons,  and  ima^natiTa 
tribes,  whom  Cosar  found  in  possession  here  jost  before  the  Christiaii 
«ra,  handed  down  to  onr  age  any  titular  reminiBoences  of  themsehes  and 
of  their  times  ?  Of  the  ancient  Keltic  titles  not  a  few  continued  to  be 
OKd  after  the  Britons  had  embraced  Christianify,  and  not  a  few  remun 
in  nse  at  the  present  day.  We  need  scarcely  saj  that  they  are  mainly  (o 
be  foond  amongst  those  western  monntains  to  which,  when  the  appointed 
time  had  aizived,  their  earlier  bearers  were  driven  by  the  Teuton  inndei. 
A  notable  example  of  this  famUy  of  names  is  Bhya  (warrior),  or,  sa  tiie 
Tord  now  generally  appean,  SM«--which  long  ago  became  a  family  title, 
bnt  which  is  stiU  a  good  deal  used  for  personal  distinction  in  Wales. 
Cadteallader  (Battle-airanger),  often  to  be  met  with  amongst  flte  wilds  of 
GamarvonBhire  and  Merionethshire,  is  another  name  of  the  same  class. 
So  is  Qwalchnai  (Hank-of-battie),  which  is  found  recurring  from  time  to 
time  in  Anglesey  and  some  of  the  neighbonring  districts.  Then  there  is 
Ovmt  (White),  with  variouB  componnds  and  diminntives,  as  Gwendoliiu, 
Ovtntfread,  Gwmny,  Ac.,  much  osed  in  the  neighhourhoode  of  Bangot, 
Carnarvon,  Conway,  Llanrwst,  Festiniog,  Bala,  Bnthio,  and  some  other 
parts  of  North  Wales ;  and  also  appearing,  bnt  less  freqnentiy,  in  conuec- 
Htm  with  Brecknockshire  and  the  more  southern  oonntiea  of  the  Piin- 
sipali^.  {OverUUan  is  a  veiy  &Tonrite  name  abont  Bedwelty,  Merthjr- 
^dfil,  Neath,  Pon^ridd,  and  a^acent  towns.)  Mj/fanwy,  a  female  title 
of  doubtful  meaning,  which  must  be  classed  with  the  above,  is  shown  t^ 
the  r^istration  indexes  to  be  employed  not  onfreqoently  in  Anglesey  and 
other  of  the  more  Welsh  parts  of  Wales ;  while  lAtwellyn  (I^tning), 
which  also  &lls  under  the  same  category,  is  well  known  as  a  name  of 
general  although  not  very  abundant  distribution  thronghoat  the  Princi- 
pality. Many  other  old  Keltic  titles  often  appear  in  the  registers ;  bnt 
of  these  some  do  not  point  to  continuous  usage  from  ancient  times 
downwards,  hut  simply  to  revivals  afiected  by  people  of  education  in  onr 
own  day. 

The  Koman  occupation  of  Britain  has  left  behind  it  bnt  few  traces 
tiutt  are  now  prominent.  It  is  diScolt  to  realize  that  London,  Bath,  and 
many  other  of  onr  cities  were  once  designed  and  adorned  by  Roman  ait, 
and  that  even  the  remote  little  Caerleon-npon-Usk  was  formerly  a  splendid 

•  S««tbeArt8ft7  Wni.IT.c«p.  t6,Sa*. 
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town  of  Boman  temples  and  pakoes.  As,  hoverer,  BOine  eligbt  sod 
Mattered  arehitectiml  reai&me  cDrroboiate  the  teBtimony  of  histoij  and 
tnditioii  apoa  these  pointa,  so  in  odt  person&l  uomenolatnie  certun 
vMtigw  exist  which  similarly  beat  witness  to  the  ancient  presence  utd 
inflnenee  of  the  Latins  amongst  ns.  To  mention  a  single  instance : 
Qnjgydd,  or,  as  we  spell  it  in  English,  Griffitk — an  appellation  formerly 
of  neh  freqaency  in  Wales  as  to  have  originated  a  patronymic  which 
ituids  No.  60  in  the  Be^Btrar-Oeneral's  list  of  tho  most  common 
mmamee* — ^is  die  Keltic  version  of  Ra/ia,  the  Bnddy.f  The  black- 
haiied  Boman,  atrack  with  the  anbnm  locks  occasionaUy  ooonrring 
amongst  the  normally  swarthy  Kelts,  gave  a  nickname  to  their  owners : 
the  Briton,  as  nearly  as  his  Keltic  ttmgue  wonld  suffer  him,  echoed  the 
nieknune  from  his  eonqneror'a  lips,  and  so  often  afterwards  applied  it 
tlut  the  Oryffyddt  grew  into  a  mighty  fiunily,  i^ch,  however,  amidst 
the  TicisHitndes  of  nomenclature,  at  length  ceased  to  own  any  necesBaiy 
eminection  with  red  hair.  Griffith  is  still  largelynsed  aa  a  Ckiistian  name, 
mote  partieiilariy  in  the  connty  of  Carnarvon. 

To  the  varions  Tentonic  tribes — the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes— 
which  came  over  to  tbia  country  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
whidi  were  at  length  fosad  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  owe  oar  really 
nitional  names.  A  great  variety  of  personal  titles  existed  bmong  the 
Angto-Saxons ;  for,  while  their  language  in  general  became  in  course  of 
time  acconmiodated  to  a  common  standard,  the  names  applied  to  indi- 
Tidnals  amongst  them  retained  all  their  original  dialectic  varieties.  These 
older  Teuton  dtles  are  now,  however,  to  be  songbt  rather  in  the  hsta  of 
ODi  somames  than  in  those  of  onr  personal  appellations.  But  of  the 
names  which  were  of  strictly  AngUi-Saseon  origin,  and  which  were  mostfy 
wmpoimd  words,  many  have  continued  to  be  employed  largely  at  baptism 
dovn  to  onr  own  time ;  and  tiiese,  too,  in  their  transit  across  the  period 
iriken  snmames  were  gradually  spreading  downwards  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  classes,  passed  freely  into  fomily  denominations.  Edward  will 
it  once  occur  to  the  reader  as  amongst  the  foremost  names  of  the  division 
we  are  now  considering.  Edteard  seems  to  have  been  unfailingly  popular 
erer  mnce  the  period  of  Saxon  rule.  It  has  originated  several  surnames, 
one  of  which,  viz.  Edvardt,  has  belonged  to  great  numbers  of  persons. 
The  B^istrar- General  has  shown  that  this  cognomen  stands  No.  20  as 
ngaids  commonness  amongst  tiie  snmames  of  En^and  and  Wales.  The 
bmily  names  Tedd,  Edton,  Edkina,  and  Edxardion  are  also  derivatives 
of  &B  baptismal  name  Edward ;  so  agun,  perhaps,  are  Eddiaon,  Eddy, 
and  others.  Edward,  as  a  personal  title,  is  now  proportionately  much 
moie  frequent  in  Wales  than  in  England,  just  as  the  surname  Edward*  IS 
&t  commoner  there  than  here.  To  cite  other  cases  in  which  Anglo-Saxon 

'  Sm  the  Begiitiv-Oenenl'a  Annnal  Beport  for  lata,  p.  xx. 
t  6«e  Miu  ToKQE'e  HUiory  of  Ckrittian  Aame*,  vol.  i.  p.  3ES.    To  tbii  kterett- 
lag  wuk  ire  h&ve  fieqaendy  hod  r«ooiiiK  in  writing  Uie  prtMut  artiole. 
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titles  hftve  oome  down  to  as  in  a  probably  imbroken  line  of  natge— -tbere 
is  Alfred,  vitb  its  correspondini;  snmaiiieB,  Alfred,  Ayrey,  Aifry,  Aherd, 
Alvert ;  Edmund,  with  a  still  largsr  Sunily  of  dezivatiTeH ;  Cuthbert,  iddoh 
is  represented  in  at  least  tbree  forms  amongst  hereditarj  titles;  ind 
Edgar,  appearing,  ws  believe,  only  in  its  original  ehape  in  the  Usta  of 
Bomames.  To  these  many  others  might  of  ooorse  be  added;  but  we  need 
not  mnltiply  examples. 

The  Normans  made  popnlar  in  England  an  entirely  new  set  ti 
Tentonie  *  Christian  names ;  and  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  man; 
that  are  now  oftenest  employed  aa  personal  deaignatioos.  Most  prominent 
of  all  is  tbe  name  Wiliiam — that  of  the  Norman  Conqneror  bimaelf.  We 
shall  presently  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  relelione  in  which  some  of 
OUT  more  ordinary  Christian  names  stand  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
frequency;  for  the  present  it  is  snffieient  to  say  that  of  men's  names 
WUUam  is  in  all  probabilify  borne  by  a  lai^er  number  of  persooB  in 
Enf^and  and  Wales  than  any  other.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the 
meaning  of  the  word  on  which  this,  onr  principal  male  title,  ia  based. 
Wili  was  one  of  the  three  primeval  Teoton  deities  who  together  performad 
the  creation  of  mankind.  He  was  a  personification  of  wiU ;  not  only  of 
inclination  (voluntat)  but  of  impettu  also,  t  Among  an  enteiprinng  and 
determined  race  such  as  onrs,  therefore,  the  name  William  is  fittingly 
coQspicnons.  Bat,  onfoitanately,  it  most  be  confessed  that  its  fireqneiu? 
in  England  denotes  no  general  reference  at  the  time  of  its  importatitm  to 
the  original  signification  of  ite  root;  on  tlie  contrary,  tiiat  fi^nane; 
merely  represents  an  inclination  nnirersally  shown  amongst  the  nn- 
qnished]  Anglo-Bazons  to  imitate  the  titles  tliat  were  fashionable  in  the 
bmilies  of  their  victors.  Henry  is  another  still  common  name  of  Ncoman 
introdnotion  ;  Harry  being,  as  Miss  Yonge  says,  "  its  right  native  shape; " 
and  the  somames  derived  from  this  form  of  the  word  (viz,  Harriet,  Hanit, 
Harrigon,  Parry)  belonging  to  a  mnoh  larger  nomber  of  people  than  the 
denvatives  of  Henry,  which  latter  way  of  spelling  is  only  an  imitation  of 
the  French  mode  Henri.  Bobert  ia  also  a  title  imported  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqoeet,  and  one  which  continoes  to  be  prominent.  Walter,  agun, 
dates  from  the  same  era  as  to  its  introduction  amongst  ns,  bnt  is  now 
considerably  leas  used  than  the  preceding  name ;  v^iile  OUberi,  and  many 
other  Norman  titles  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  Doomeday  Book, 
have  in  oar  day  fallen  into  the  background  as  Christian  names. 

The  crusading  period  gave  us  John,  which  now  competes,  and  in  some 
years  it  would  seem  snccesafully,  with  WiUiam  for  predominance  among 
the  baptismal  names  of  men.  As  a  patronymic  (i.«.  in  the  form  of  Jonei) 
it  has  outrun  William  (or  WiUiami)  completely;  and  dares  to  dispute 
with  Smith  the  honour  of  naming  more  individuals  amongst  our  countiy- 

*  We  are  apt  to  oTerlook  the  &ct  that  the  JVorMoii*,  lunrevBr  Francli  in  naiatxt, 
wen  ti7  descent,  and  in  all  their  moie  eiatmtial  charactehitica  JVenwuii — thorafcm 
TcDtoni.    Their  nomeDclatnn  wbb  mainlj  Teutonic. 

t  See  TltTniKiiiieJVaiwSjwteMfbrltouutiFuaimtHr.    London,  1864. 
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men  ibma  anyotlier  frmily  eofpiomen.  John  was  of  cootMi  in  tlie  first 
iniUiiee,  emplojed  in  reference  to  its  Baintly  uBociatiooB;  bat,  once 
Datnraliied  in  this  oonnection,  it  soon  ceased  to  ezpresa  religiooB  feeling, 
ind  mu  KimpI;  given  to  tiie  son  becanse  hia  &ther  bore  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  later  middle-ageB  we  come  npon  another 
nintlj  tifle  which  now  appears  to  be  more  preTklent  in  this  ooontry  than 
iDj  other,  either  mala  or  female.  This  is  Mary.  The  adoration  of  the 
Toffn  Hother  in  iffe-Befoimation  days,  has  made  a  mark  upon  onr 
Dranenelatnre  which  no  snbseqaent  sentiment,  whether  Pnritanic  or  other- 
iriie,  has  been  able  to  efhce.  Mary  is  an  existing  snmame;  and  the  bap- 
tiimal  title  appean,  at  least,  to  have  created  other  aiimamea,  as  Marrian, 
Marriott,  Marryat,  Maryon,  &c. '  but  some  doobt  hangs  over  the  deriva- 
tioD  of  these  words ;  and  it  has  been  sopposed,  indeed,  that  Mary  u  a 
tuuly  title  owns  no  connection  with  the  personal  name,  bat  that  it  ma; 
be  i^tical  with  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  word  mare,  signi^ring  a  horse. 

We  may  here  state  that,  besides  the  seemii^  derivatives  of  Mary,  there 
are  several  other  samames  which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
Chhstiait  names  of  women.  "These,"  writes  Ui.  Fe^oson,  "have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  illegitimacf ;  and  if  an;  of  them  have  been 
given  in  comparatively  modem  times,  this  may  be  the  ease.  Bat  with 
r^Sid  to  each  eumames  as  Anne,  Betty,  MoU,  Pegg,  Sail,  Luey,  I  .  .  .  . 
suppose  them  not  to  be  women's  names  at  all,  bnt  ancient  men's  names. 
That  we  have  some  names  of  female  origin  I  do  not  doubt ;  and  in  the 
nigin  of  sumamee  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  in  some  eases, 
vithoot  any  injorioafi  imputation,  be  taken  from  the  mother."  This  oon- 
dnsion  appears  to  be  perfectly  jnst.  We  have  only  to  imagine  that,  at 
the  time  when  surnames  were  coming  into  use,  there  were  in  eziBtence — 
u  there  nndoabtedly  are  now — good  wives  of  strong  character,  and 
dednve  action,  who  were  virtnally  the  masters  of  their  hooseholds, 
■nd  the  main  promoters  of  their  etuldren's  interests  in  life.  Under  such 
emdittons  as  Uiese,  what  more  probable  than  that  the  neighbours  shoald 
&11  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  young  folks  by  the  name  of  the  mother, 
nthei  than  by  that  of  the  superseded  sire  ?  Would  not  the  family  tide 
on^ated  amidst  such  circnmstances  more  naturally  be  Margerwn  (son 
of  Uargaret),  or  BetU  (son  of  Elizabeth),  than  WatU  (son  of  Walter)  or 
Bolmton  (son  of  Robert)  7  The  author  of  the  book  Patronymiea 
Britatmiea  ^ves  a  considerable  list  of  somamas,  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  baptismal  names  of  mothers :  amongst  them  he 
mentions  some  which  Mr.  Ferguson  tjjects  from  this  class  of  titles.* 

The  Kefermation  effected  an  extensive  change  in  the  character  of  our 
Christian  names.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
rather  than  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Christian  stoiy,  now  lent  their  titles 
to  the  baptized.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Davidi,  the  Hannaht,  the 
DantU,  SamufU,  and  Sarah»  became  numerous  ;  and  many  snch  appel- 

*  See  Lown's  Patrm^fmiea  Britmuika,  Art. "  Female  ChriKMn  Ifamcs." 
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latioDS  have  never  eince  receded  from  the  poratioiis  of  favour  then  aceotded 
to  them.  Nnmea  -of  this  olaes  ore  probabl;  still  often  need  in  n  direet^ 
rdigioofl  sense.  On  refBrring  to  the  i^giaters  from  those  uei^tbomboodi 
vhicb  have  been  the  sceneB  of  recent  teviv&ls,  we  st  once  find  the  Old 
Teitament  nomenolatore  prevalent.  At  Havorth  in  Yorkshire,  ibr 
instance,  where  Orimshaw  preached,  and  where  Wesleyanism  has  dun 
gained  a  great  hold  npon  the  people,  we  meet  with  many  Abet*,  Ctdtbt, 
£!noeki,  Hirama,  Je»aes,  Selht,  Ac. ;  while  Elkanalit,  Ichahodt,  and 
ZemtbhabtU  are  not  wanting.  The  Fnritan  eostom  of  nsing  abetrut 
qualities  as  Christian  names  still  also  obtuns  in  a  limited  degree.  "Sob 
ia  a  class  of  denominations  little  lively  perhaps  to  have  been  often  haadsd 
on  in  families  through  many  snceessive  gotentions.  Persona  posseBrang 
sach  appellations  may  be  expected  frequently  to  giow  disgusted  with  Uieir 
■ingnlarity  or  pretension,  and  to  avoid  them  in  choosing  names  tbi  thor 
own  infants.  Such  titles,  however,  constancy  recnr ;  and  the  regietratios 
indexes  yield  many  examples  of  them,  and  of  words  which  may  be  elaseed 
with  them,  as  Affability,  Charity,  Comfort,  Daliveranft,  Equality,  Orace, 
Gratitude,  Hope,  Industry,  Merey,  Modesty,  Patience,  Prudence,  Rtpmtance, 
Sobriety,  Temperanee,  Truth,  Unity,  and  Virtue. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  too,  arose  the  practice  of  adopting 
Bomames  at  baptism.  "  Reader,"  says  Thomaa  Fuller,  in  Ma  Wortkia 
of  England,  "  I  am  confident  an  instance  can  hardly  be  produced  of 
a  Bumame  made  Christian  in  England,  save  since  the  Beformalion; 
before  which  time  the  priests  were  scrapnloos  to  admit  any  at  Uie  font 
except  they  were  baptized  with  the  name  of  a  scripture  or  legendary  saini 
Since,  it  hath  been  common."  How  general  the  practice  here  referred  to 
has  now  become  we  need  scarcely  note.  It  is  often  followed  ont  of 
Compliment  to  god-parents  and  other  connections  and  friends ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  commonly  resorted  to  by  reason  of  a  wish  to  perpetuate  in 
families  the  maiden  aiuname  of  the  mother. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  in  the  troublous  and  revolutionary  seven- 
teenth century,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  popularization  of  one  now  common 
name.  The  present  frequency  of  the  title  Charles  seems  to  be  unmistak- 
ably owing  to  the  loyal  spirit  evoked  dnring  and  after  the  civil  war. 

"  The  love  of  a  finish  in  a,"  says  Miss  Tfonge,  "  was  coming  in 
with  Queen  Anne's  Augustan  age.  The  soft  e,  affectionate  te  or  y.  Out 
had  been  natural  to  onr  tongnes  since  they  had  been  smoothed  by  Norman- 
French,  was  twisted  up  into  an  Italian  ia."  It  is  curious  to  see  what 
different  treatment  the  female  names  exempUf^g  the  various  fash  ions 
here  alluded  to  have  met  with  in  onr  times.  From  a  table  before  ns, 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  with  approximate  correctness  of  their  fates.  Thus, 
'  jJnMfta  is  shown  to  have  held  its  own,  and .  appears  as  a  still  common 
Bame.  OUvia  has  fidlen  into  the  background ;  while  OUve,  the  eariier 
and  more  English  form  of  the  title,  is  not  seldom  used.  On  the  otbsr 
hand,  LeUtia  occupies  a  conspicuous  pbee  amongst  onr  pws^ffial  names; 
bat  Letiice,  its  re^esentative  in  previons  days,  has  droi^sd  far  fannids 
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dinue.  MtiriA  standi  Ibtwud,  bat  is  yet  remote  from  Mary ;  Anna,  too, 
it  MiuideiBl>l7  lees  employed  than  Anne.  Liueinda  and  Alicia  are  lare ; 
but  iMeg  meets  with  ^eneiTe  aooeptanea,  and  Alice,  aave  three  others, 
ii  the  most  popular  womao's  name  amongst  as. 

Of  the  male  titles  which  the  last  centary  broaght  to  the  fore  Qeorge 
ii  the  most  prominent.  Frederick  and  Augustia  are  also  names  attribut- 
able to  the  period,  the  former  hikving  obtained  a  firm  and  lasting  hold 
upon  ^i!T^gli[^^^  taste.  Auguitus  has  proved  much  less  attractiTe  to  the 
Dtusea ;  bat  it  nerertheless  tub.;  n  tain  a  a  respectable  place  in  the  registra- 
tioQ  indexes,  and  its  feminine  Augutta  prevuls  to  aboat  an  eqoal  extent. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  some  of  the  inflaences  which  have 
operated  in  an  inteiesling  manner  npoa  Christian  names  in  this  present 
■ge,  we  will  give  the  exact  podtions  of  a  few  of  oar  commonest  personal 
tttlai,  as  shown  is  a  table  wMch  has  been  prepared  at  the  General  Register 
OfBee.  This  table  ,is  based  on  the  first  or  leading  uamsH  of  100,000 
children — 60,000  males,  and  50,000  females — ^who  were  registered  in 
1866-7.  It  shows  the  600  comnumeat  of  these  names ;  exhibiting  them 
in  an  order  which  is  according  to  the  fireqnency  of  their  application. 
We  will  qoote  the  first  26  oat  of  the  600,  with  the  nombers  of  infants 
ngistered  under  each.     They  stand  thas : — 


0^ 

N.m» 

f,^^. 

Ordu 

N^ 

Noicb.^ 

16 

17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
£3 

2S 

l,61fi 

w;il»m 

8,690 
6,230 
4,eiT 
8.876 

™,.k-*K 

l,6i6 
1,640 
U07 
1,333 
1,337 

ueorge.              

8,383 
a,MO 
1.8S6 
1,780 
1,718 
1,697 
1,621 

Total  nmnbooIeUldmi'l 

(MUQlWO,(iaflr^l 

13 
13 

Ana  __._ _. ^.... 

65,893 

To  render  the  foregoing  table  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  reader,  we 
m^  explain,  b;  way  of  example,  that  Mary,  which  heads  the  list,  was 
proi  as  a  first  title  to  6,810  girls  out  of  60,000 ;  and  that  of  all  the 
names,  whether  masooline  or  feminine,  bestowed  on  the  entire  100,000 
children  who  were  called  as  witnesses,  it  served  to  designate  the  latest 
nuober  of  individoals.  Again,  John  was  conferred  on  6,280  out  of 
60,000  b<^ ;  bat  of  the  varioos  tides  distingaiehing  the  total  100,000 
mfute,  two  proved  to  have  been  more  often  given  than  John,  and  these 
two  were  the  female  name  Mary  above  mentioned,  and  the  male  name 
WmiMt. 

B  irill  b«  observed  that  the  26  titlet  bdonged  to  about  two-thirds 
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of  the  100,000  obildren ;  it  ia  also  nident  on  ezamiutum  tlut,  howerft 
great  the  vaiietr  of  the  names  divided  amongst  the  remaining  third,  then 
was,  BO  far  as  oar  qaotatiim  has  extended,  bnt  one  name  to  erer;  S,6SG 
persons.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  table  dted  aSirdi 
ft  &ir  sample  of  the  proportions  in  which  perBcmal  titles  are  distributed 
among  the  population  in  general ;  and  we  are  not  likelj  to  be  fu  wrong 
in  conolnding  that  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  children  registeied  in 
England  and  Wales  receive,  as  a  first  name,  one  ta  other  of  the  26 
appellationH  above  mentioned.  To  apply  Uiia  oonclneion  to  Qu  total 
Dumber  of  births  reoorded  during  one  of  the  yeats  which  fomiihed  the 
&ctE  of  our  table :— In  1B67  the  births  of  768,849  chUdran  were  re^stend. 
We  shoold  expect,  therefore,  to  find  about  512,282  of  the  nnmber  dividiiQ 
between  them  the  forcing  2S  names ;  and,  sapposing  that  the  26  titles 
had  been  eqnallj  distributed  amongst  their  512,282  bearers,  eaeh  uma 
most  have  served  to  distingniah  20,489  infimts.  These,  however,  ara  but 
rough  ealflolationB,  as  the  reader  will  readily  perceive. 

We  may  here  briefly  advert  to  the  character,  and  to  the  period  and 
causes  of  introdaotion  amoi^t  ns  of  each  ef  the  twenty-five  names  which 
we  have  foond  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  the  conunonest  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Mary  (1) — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  this  name.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  QuA  its  pFfr«minence  Is  a  relic  of  the  religions  feeling  of  the  middle- 
ages.  Ae  the  motiier  of  Christ  then  came  to  receive  tLe  principal  homage 
and  adoration  of  English  Ohiistians,  so  was  her  name  a  sapreme  favourite 
at  the  font,  where  it  was  nsed,  doubtless,  from  motives  in  which  8upe^ 
stition  was  largely  concerned.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  immovabihty 
of  a  once-«Btabliehed  title,  that  onr  leading  appellation  of  to-day  should 
owe  its  prominent  position  to  Mariotatiy.  Wiiliam  (2),  the  name  of  the 
Norman  conqueror,  has  also  been  previously  mentioned.  Mr.  Lower 
says  that  tins  title  has  become  the  parent  of  a  greater  number  of  family 
GOgnomina  than  any  other  baptifimal  name  ;  and  if,  when  Humames  were 
becoming  fixed,  it  occupied  its  present  position  of  supremacy  amongst 
the  personal  titles  of  men,  we  should  natorally  look  for  some  snch  remit ; 
although  it  does  not  necesMrUy  follow  that  a  name  which  is  most  abun- 
dantly applied  shall  asaame  the  largest  variety  of  shapes.  John  (8)  it 
of  Norman  importation.  It  became  popular  at  the  time  of  the  Crasades, 
and  took  the  lead  amongst  the  saint-names  of  men.  The  great  frequeney 
of  the  patronymic  Jones  (t.  e.  John's,  or  the  son  of  John)  testifies  to  tiis 
enormous  favour  which  this  title  found  In  Wales  before  Bumames  were 
settled  there.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar- Qeneral  in  his  Annul 
Beport  for  1B68  (p.  xziii.)  that  there  were  then  61,000  families  of  Joneses 
in  England  and  Wales,  or  a  little  lese  than  250,000  individuals.  John 
ie  still  proportionately  much  more  employed  as  a  Christiait  name  in 
Wales  tliac  it  is  in  Englaiid.  Elixaitth  (4) — ^This  Hebrew  title  seems, 
in  a  great  d^iee,  to  owe  the  general  acceptance  it  has  met  with  amongst 
UB  to  the  preotage  imparted  to  it  by  good  Queen  Sees,  although  it  wu  an 
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En^iali  nams  long  prior  to  bar  ticu.  Jlfisa  Yooge  BhowB  that  ElMoieth  and 
hubet  axe  the  eune,  and  that  Jexebtl  also  probably  aharaB  with  the  two  a  com- 
mniiity  of  d«nTation.  It  is  a  name  that  has  a  great  variety  of  fbnns  and  abbre- 
riatioos,  u  Beti,  Beuie,  Bet,  Befey,  Betty,  ElUa,  EUptth,  EUpg,  Lilly,* 
ud  Luty ,-  the  list  might  be  mnob  lei^thened  by  adding  the  different  shapes 
lilubd,  Thomat  (6)  was  not  known  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman 
Om^oert,  and  moch  of  its  snbseqaent  popularity  appears  to  be  attribn- 
tihle  to  Thomas  i  Beoket.  Qeorge  (6)  u  the  title  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Bo^aiid ;  bat  we  most  look  to  the  fonr  royal  personages  of  the  name 
ix  the  explanation  of  its  frequency  now.  Sarah  (7)  is  one  of  the  Old 
TeatameDt  titles  that  were  bron^t  into  common  nse  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Befbrmation.  James  (8)  ia  a  name  that  makes  its  appearance 
hDconuday  Book;  and  as  it  has  since  ^ven  rise  to  several  surnames, 
rtieh  drstingniah  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  it  must  have  been  frequently 
employed  in  baptism  towards  the  close  of  the  middle-ages.  Ah  being 
a  loyal  title  in  England  daring  the  seventeenth  oentoiy,  it  woold  then 
acquire  additional  favour  and  osage.  We  have  seen  CharUt  (9)  to  be 
indebted  for  its  present  popularity  to  the  Boyalist  sentiment  of  the 
Cinl  War.  Henry  (10)  t^es  us  back  again  to  the  eleventh  eentniy.  It 
IB  one  of  the  many  names  imported  from  Normandy.  Seeing  that  it  has 
belonged  to  a  larger  nomber  of  our  sovereigns  than  any  other  title,  its 
wide  acceptance  camiot  be  wandered  at.  Alice  (11)  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  traceable  to  any  one  prominent  individnal  for  its  original 
popularity.  It  is  the  truly  English  form  of  Adelaide,  and  seems  to  have 
been  freely  used  from  the  commencement  of  purely  Engltalt  history.  That 
it  ia  so  eminent  a  &voarite  now  may  be  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that  her  M^es^'s  second  daughter  bears  it.  We  shall  presently  show 
that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  contemporary  royalty  is  clearly  traceable 
in  cor  nomenclature.  Jouph  (12)  may  be  classed  amount  the  names  of 
Old  Testament  worthies  to  which  the  Puritans  so  freely  had  recourse ; 
hnt  it  was  well  known  and  not  a  little  used  in  England  long  before 
the  days  of  Puritanism.  It  is  a  common  aumame  amongst  the  Jews, 
but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Yarioos  derivatives,  as  Jou, 
Joiephs,  Joaey,  Joskin,  Joskyn,  which  appear  not  nnfreqnently  in  the 
Di&mal  registers,  show  that  the  personal  name  was  in  vogue  when 
nniames  were  in  course  of  adoption.  Ann  (18) — This  title  is  distin- 
gmdied,  in  the  table  from  which  we  have  given  an  extract,  from  Anne 
ind  from  Annie,  the  diminnUve  of  both.  Added  together,  the  nnmbers 
attributable  to  the  three  forms  (ont  of  50,000  females)  would  be  8,8SS. 
1^  Tonge  says  of  the  name : — "It  was  fromPragne  (of  which  St.  Anne 
Ud  been  the  patron  saint)  that  the  Bohemian  princess.  Anno  of  Luxem- 
burg, brou^t  it  to  England,  and  gave  it  to  her  name-child,  Anne  Uortimer, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  to  the  House  of  York,  then  to  the  Howards, 

*  The  attncdve  name  LiiUe,  LiOf,  or  Xtfy,  ii  now  a  giemt  fsTonrita  i  it  ii, 
pcdk^N,  mon  nftcn  OMd  in  a  directly  floral  miih,  than  as  a  diminntiTa  of  EHiabetk  ; 
bit  it  ii  probablj  aot  leUom  employed  with  nferaace  to  botli  meuiiiiE*  t  <'^'*- 
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from  them  to  Amie  Boleyn,  and  thereby  becsme  an  almost  put;  void  in 
Ea^and."  Berenl  tnmames  are  seemingly  derived  firom  this  titi«,  U 
Ann,  Annit,  Annuon,  Anni,  Anson,  See. ;  bat  an  old  Scandinarian  malfl 
name  dispnteB  with  the  genuine  femftle  appellation  the  diBtonction  of  hnii^ 
originated  them.  Jane  (14)  is  one  of  the  many  ieminine  forms  of  John. 
It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Tndor  period  for  its  adoption  in  England. 
like  BeTsnil  others  of  our  Bimpleat  names,  it  has  specially  commended 
itself  to  Welsh  taste ;  and  it  now  finds  its  moat  ready  acceptance  w«e(- 
vard  of  the  Wye.  Jant  occurs  as  a  snmame ;  bat,  so  presenting  itself 
it  is  identified  with  an  ancient  Norse  word,  Ooffn,  gun  or  yictoiy.* 
EUtn  (16) — or  EUfn,'  as  we  find  it  commonly  spelt  in  Cantarromdure— 
is  the  aame  name  as  Helen,  Elayne,  and  Eleanor.  It  Kppeais  to  owe  its 
adoption  in  England  to  Flantagenet  royalty ;  bat  in  Wales  it  was  common 
from  the  early  days  of  Keltic  history.  Emily  (16] — In  this  name  the 
Tentonio  Eve  (Embia)  is  represented ;  -f  althonj^  the  Latin  Emilia  \b 
liable  to  intermlz-with  it.  The  title  is  said  to  have  acquired  its  popnlarit; 
in  our  times  tbfoagh  the  daughter  of  George  II.,  who  was  known  ta  the 
Prineess  Emily,  alUtongh  ahe  signed  herself  Amelia.  Erederiek  (17)  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  before  :  it  b  one  of  the  appellations  bion^l 
to  us  from  Hanover  during  the  last  century.  Of  Annie  (16)  we  have  also 
made  mention  as  being  merely  a  diminntive  of  Ann,  We  now  come  to 
Margaret  (19),  a  name  which  is  extremely  common  in  Wales,  bat  t^  no 
means  proportionately  so  in  other  parts  of  the  conntry.  The  danghter  of 
Henry  HI.  was  the  first  English  Margaret.  Emma  (20)  is  properiy 
attribntable,  says  Kiss  Yonge,  to  the  Normans.  She  adds  that  it  often 
appears  in  the  parish  registers  of  Yorkshire  and  Dorh&m  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Welsh  now  use  the  name  a  good  deal;  but 
with  them  it  seems  to  be  a  cormption  of  Ermiit,  horn  the  Latin  Herminiia. 
Eliza  (21)  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  multiform  Elizabeth.  The 
leaning  towards  a  termination  in  a,  before  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of 
denominational  taste  dnring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  appears  to  be 
answerable  for  the  curtwlment.  Bobert  (29)  takes  ns  back  for  its  oi^ 
to  early  Tentonio  history,  and  for  its  settiement  in  this  country  to  the 
time  of  the  Conqnest.  According  to  one  theory  of  derivation  it  has 
originated  above  fifty  of  our  surnames.  J  Arthur  (28) — We  shoald  eipect, 
perhaps,  to  find  this  famoos  title  most  abundant  among  the  Welsh,  i^, 
by  frequent  nsage  of  it,  might  gracefully  do  homage  still  to  the  saintly 
British  sovereign  of  old  time.  Bnt  such  hero-worship  does  not  appear  in 
the  Principality.  It  is  in  England  that  Arthur  prevails ;  and  the  hero 
worshipped  here  is  not  "Flos  Regum  Arthurva,"  but  Arthnr  Wellesley, 
Dnke  of  Wellington.  Alfred  (24)  we  have  touched  npon  before.  Of  all 
onr  Anglo-Saxon  names  it  is  most  dignified  by  association.  It  has  eon- 
tinaonsly  faeld  a  high  place  in  popular  esteem,  despite  the  expulsive  foit^ 
of  Norman  and  other  faehions.     It  is  found  in  Doomsday  Book  as  Ahutd  ; 

•  See  Tie  Teulonic  Name-Syitan,  p.  174.  f  ^iJ-  PP-  1*2.  !■•'■ 

t  For  a  lirt  of  them,  we  ConAOi  MagaxiKe,  April,  1868,1).  413. 
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and  ITS  harm  atreod;  noted  that  it  is  dietingiii^able  unong  Bnrnamea  in 
MTftnl  different  forma.  With  Edxard  (No.  26) — the  last  name  on  onr 
IiBt — -TB  have  also  preriotifily  dealt. 

Remembering  how  long  a  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since  most  of  the 
foregoing  titles  first  came  into  use  in  England,  and  how  large  is  the 
proportion  of  persons  bearing  them  now,  we  cannot  &il  to  see  deariy  that 
ttte  principle  of  mere  repetition  is  that  npon  vhich  onr  personal  uomencla- 
tnre  mainly  proceeds.  If  the  fetber's  name  be  WiUiam,  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  name  of  the  firstborn  son  will  be  WitUam  too ;  and  when  more 
children  appear,  the  chances  are  that  their  Utles  will  be  borrowed  &om 
other  relattres.  This  prindple  is  manifestly  the  denominational  ru  inertia, 
a^inst  which  the  active  forces  of  cmrent  sentiment  and  &BhioD  inrariab^ 
contend  in  the  first  instance  at  a  dieadvantage.  Bat  such  forces  do  oflbr, 
to  the  conservatism  of  nomenelatore,  a  continnons  althongh  not  always 
trinmphant  opposition ;  and  those  of  them  which  appear  to  be  amongst 
ttie  most  speedy  and  snccessfol  in  modifying  the  old-established  stock  of 
i^tpellationB,  are  sach  as  arise  oat  of  the  tendencies  to  copy  the  titles  of 
emting  royalty  and  greatness,  and  to  confer  names  snggested  by  religions 

Let  ns  now  tnnt  to  that  remaining  one-third  of  the  people  which  we 
EDppose  to  be  nnrepresented  in  the  antecedent  table  ;  and  let  ns  see  what 
eridenees  of  modem  taste  and  feeling  are  to  be  discoTerod  amongst  the 
mnhitndincms  titles  thus  brought  nnder  onr  notice. 

The  fiuM7  for  royal  names  still  continues  in  fnll  force.  We  may 
Tsmari^  indeed,  that  the  name  Victoria  has  become  bat  moderately 
popular.  It  certainly  does  not  hold  a  place  among  onr  titles  even  remotely 
representing  the  amount  of  loyally  generally  evinced  towards  its  hearer ; 
posfflbly  the  nn-Engliah  form  of  the  word  may  partially  account  for  the 
compaiatiTe  hesitation  with  which  it  has  been  adopted.  Far  different,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  treatment  that  baa  been  accorded  to  another  conapicnous 
iDjal  name  of  our  times-  Albert  has  rapidly  worked  its  way  into  promi- 
nence, and  still  seems  to  be  increasingly  employed.  This  name,  identical 
nth  Ethelhert,  which  we  improperly  rejected  &om  pre  Norman  times  till 
^  late  Prince  Consort  bronght  it  back  from  Germany  in  a  new  shape,  is 
(bund  only  just  beyond  the  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  registration-table 
-^eh  we  have  lately  quoted  ;  occupying  the  twenty- seventh  place  in  the 
taUe  as  it  stands  entire.  Albert,  therefore,  may  be  mentioned  as  foremost 
tanongst  the  names  of  quite  recent  importaUon  which  promise  to  riral  the 
<dder  titles  already  dealt  with,  in  the  extent  of  their  popularity.  We 
taimot  doubt  that  the  fayoor  with  which  the  name  has  been  received, 
principally  results  from  its  having  been  chosen  as  a  first  title  for  the  heir- 
■pparent  to  the  throne ;  bat,  probably,  the  position  it  occnpies  also  indi< 
cates  a  posthumous  respect  and  admiration  for  the  late  Prince. 

We  find  all  the  children  of  the  Queen  making  npon  the  national 
listers  a  titular  impress  more  or  less  distinct.  Such  an  event  as  the 
a  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sure  to  leave  an  especial  mark  upon 
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the  Indexes.  During  the  year  in  which  this  wedding  took  phu«,  abont 
1,600  female  children  receired  the  name  of  Alexandra,  taxi  nearlj  8,000 
boya  were  registered  Albmt  Edxard.  The  Albert  AUxaitdert  were  also 
namerouB  ;  and  the  birth  roisters  for  the  period  abound  in  other  indica- 
tionB  aa  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  young  conple  at  the  time.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  oombinattons  which  we  haTO  noticed  that  were 
then  conferred  as  personal  names: — Regina  Alexandra,  Prine*  Albert 
Edttard,  AVierta  AUxatidra,  Alexander  Albert,  AUmmdra  Victoria,  Alexander 
Denmark,  Ac. 

We  pass  on  to  ahow  how  pnblio  events  of  another  kind  will  exhibit 
themselves  in  registration.  On  fieptamber  20,  1854,  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  was  fought  and  won.  Traces  of  the  viotory  forthwith  appear  in  the 
birth  registers :  in  the  indexes  Ear  the  quarter  ended  December  81  cS 
the  year  in  question,  we  discover  that  S19  children,  many  of  whom 
prove  on  farther  inquiry  to  have  been  the  infants  of  soldiers,  reowved 
the  TiSssa  oi  Alma.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  this  appellation  had  not 
been  entirely  unknown  in  England  before.  In  relation,  donbtleas,  to 
its  sense  as  a  Latin  adjective  the  word  had  occasionally  already  made 
its  appearance  in  the  register-books  as  a  female  title.  But  it  was  now 
given  to  bc^s  and  girls  alike ;  and  it  was  also  often  employed  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  other  words  which  serve  additiooally  to  recall  the  circnm stances 
that  led  to  its  frequency.  Thos,  there  are  in  the  indexes  many  instances 
of  such  combinations  as  the  following : — Alma  Balaklava,  Alma  Ettginie, 
Alma  Inkerman,  Alnta  Inkervtan  Sebattopal,  Alma  Raglan,  Alma 
Baglan  Amaud,  Alma  Yictoria.  We  have  once  met  with  the  name  Abna 
Height!.  Ever  Eiince  1864  the  appellation  Alma  has  continued  to  hold 
a  respectable  place  on  the  pages  of  the  national  registers. 

Bnt  the  Russian  war  has  left  a  more  pleasing  denominational  reewd 
behind  it  than  that  which  consists  merely  in  the  titles  of  generals  and 
of  battles.  The  name  Florenea  now  stands  high  among  the  names  of 
English  women.  In  onr  table  already  consulted  it  occupies  among 
iiamale  appellations — taken  separately  from  those  of  males — the  twenfy- 
third  place.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  prominence  is  to  be  under- 
stood  as  to  a  great  extent  representing  public  respect  fcv,  and  individual 
graUtnde  towards  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  It  was  about  I8S6-6G 
that  the  name  Florence  began  to  spread  itself  amongst  the  people ;  and 
it  has  now  become  an  universally  favourite  title.  The  conplet  Fhrenot 
Nightingale  is  often  to  be  met  with  enUra  amongst  the  Christian  names  <^ 
children  bom  about  this  period.  If  we  mistake  not,  however,  Florence 
had  received  a  previous,  though  lesser  impulse  about  the  years  1846-7, 
when  Hr.  Dickens's  Dombq/  and  Son  was  in  course  of  publication. 
Florence  Dombey  excited  much  sympathetic  admiration,  and  we  believe 
that  she  gave  her  name  to  large  numbers  of  young  ladies.  But  we  are 
now  speaking  from  personal  remembrance  rather  than  from  statistieal 
information. 

This  brioga  us  to  the  sulyeat  of  the  infloenoe  exercised  on  Christiaa 
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utmes  bj  fictitioaa  literature.  Now  that  reading  has  greatly  increased 
unongst  all  classes,  we  ma;  expect  to  find  this  iafinence  maoifeetbg 
ilaelf  wiQi  growing  cleameBa.  Unfortnnatel;  the  sort  of  fiction  which 
most  readil7  finds  its  way  to  the  masses,  and  conseqnently  the  titles 
derivable  there&om,  are  not  always,  or  indeed  generally,  dktingQiahed 
liy  a  high  degree  of  taste.  The  ambitions  bnt  ill-selected  Dames  introduced 
into  inferior  novels  are  already  too  often  reprodnced  as  the  appellations 
of  the  children  of  artieaos.  Of  the  titles  now  established  among  ns  which 
>re  sttribntable  to  literary  TtoAn  of  a  better  order  we  may  mention 
Erangeline,  which,  invented  by  Sb.  Longfellow  for  the  heroine  of  his 
pathetic  and  popniar  metrical  romance,  has,  as  onr  indexes  prove,  met 
with  a  considerable  d^tee  of  acceptance  in  Ei^Iand  as  a  Christian  name. 
haaeeht,  also,  has  frequently  been  nsed  of  late,  probably  not  withoot 
f^iarenee  to  the  "  Enight  of  Arthur's  court,"  whom  Vx.  Tennyson  has 
rendered  so  &moa8. 

We  have  said  something  already  as  to  that  remarkable  branch  of  onr 
personal  nomenclatnre  which  appean  to  represent  religions  feeling.  In 
sdding  a  few  words  on  tiie  subject,  we  will  speak  at  the  some  time  of  all 
titles  derived  from  the  Bible,  although  many  of  them  can  aoaFoely  be 
fraeed  to  a  devotional  spirit  or  to  holy  aspiration.  The  Welsh  Calvinists 
indnlge  in  eccentric  names,  borrowed  from  Scriptural  words  and  titles  as 
lirgely  as  any  body  of  reUgionists,  We  lately  found  at  Bridgend  a 
ilahmhaiaUiMhhaz.  At  Tremadoo  we  came  across  an  Hoianna.  There 
ms  a  Sinai  at  Llanidan,  in  Anglesey ;  and  a  Stlah,  near  Monmouth. 
Qlte  oddities  of  Old  Testament  nomenclature  are  clearly  attractive  to 
some  for  their  own  sakes;  we  have  twins  in  tiie  registers  named 
respectively  Haz  and  Biix.  Bnt,  farther,  the  titles  of  the  had  charaeUn 
of  the  Bible  are  not  unfreqnently  selected  and  given  to  children. 
Ur.  Ferguson,  in  an  effort  to  show  that  certain  surnames,  sounding  like 
the  titles  of  different  Scripture  personages,  are  in  reality  mere  corrap- 
tionB  of  other  words,  asks : — "  Who,  for  instance,  wonld  be  called  Herod, 
sfler  the  child-slayer ;  or  Pharaoh,  after  the  stiff-necked  king ;  or  Judai, 
t&a  the  arch-apostate;  or  C^itn,  after  the  first  murderer?"*  Bach 
titles  are  undoubtedly  given.  We  have  found  in  the  registeis  an 
Ahialom,  a  Cain,  a  Ddilah,  a  Herod,  and  a  Pharaoh ;  f  and  we  have 
nery  reason  to  believe  that  had  we  extended  our  search  we  should  have 
been  able  considerably  to  add  to  the  list.  The  most  preposterous  title  taken 
from  the  Bible  which  we  have  ever  lifted  upon,  occurs  in  the  registers  as 
bdonging  to  the  father  of  a  child  whose  birth  was  recorded  not  long  after 
eiril  registration  commenced.  It  must,  therefbre,  we  presume,  have  been 
gircn  by  some  nlinister  of  religion  at  baptism ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
bestowed  under  the  auspices  of  a  government  officer.  It  is  no  lees 
paiiifbl  an  appellation  than  Eli  lama  tabachthani.     An  Acts  Apottlet  is 

'  8m  The  TetUmic  Aanf-Syitem,  p.  4SS. 

f  It  is  Ime,  hcnrever,  tint  some  of  these  may  be  cormpted  ramamM  xaed  a* 
CWitun  Hunei. 
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tlflo  to  be  found  in  the  negisteTS,  and  b  TaUlJi^  Cvmi.  A  Tequeet  «U 
recently  made  to  a  Norfolk  r^istrar  to  enter  b  child's  nBme  u  7£rilif. 
On  inqniiy  it  tamed  ont  that  the  pBrent,  ignorantly  fitmiliar  irith  tba 
Miiptnre  ezpreaeion,  "  Verily,  I  say  onto  yon,"  bslieved  th&t  vtniy  na 
the  title  of  the  person  addressed  1  In  this  case  tiie  advice  of  the  re(p«tn- 
tion  officer  was  followed,  and  a  mors  sensible  n&me  selected. 

Probably  there  is  often,  if  not  alwaye,  Bome  reason,  held  to  be 
sufficient,  for  beatowing  on  infants  these  distressing  or  ridicoloiu 
pnenomina.  Not  many  years  ago  a  mother  brought  her  child  to  a 
registrar  in  MBncheeter  that  its  birth  might  be  recorded.  When  uked 
That  name  she  intended  to  give  her  baby  she  answered  Alfha  Oauga, 
The  r^istrar  properly  in^oired  whether  she  had  duly  conudered  the 
matter,  and  whether  it  was  her  deliberate  intention  to  inflict  upon  th« 
in&nt  soch  extnt(adinary  titles.  "  Certunly,"  she  replied,  "  Uu  child 
is  my  first,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  my  last." 

The  malti|dioation  of  Christian  names  is  a  modem  and  gnnring 
practice.  In  the  course  of  fiye-and-twen^  years  the  nnmber  of  titles 
eonfBired  at  r^isbation  has  been  found  to  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
aboat  fifty  per  cent.  There  are  circnmstanccB,  of  course,  nnder  which  It 
may  be  ezensable  and  convenient  to  give  a  child  several  names ;  but  the 
mere  heaping  np  of  titles  for  the  sake  of  a  soondii^  oomlunatitxi  wonld 
seem  plainly  to  point  to  bad  taste,  and  is  apt  to  call  to  mind  the  aria- 
tocratio  Hiss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Bk^gs.  The  largest  nnmber 
of  names  which  we  have  ever  known  to  be  given  to  a  ctuld  at  registntioo 
ifl  fifteen.  We  have  aseertuned  that  in  this  case  the  appellations  won 
those  of  fifteen  annts  I  It  is  to  be  remari^  that  in  Wales,  where  the 
number  of  samameB  is  so  limited  as  to  be  a  canse  of  fre^oent  mistake 
and  inconvenience,  and  where  the  custom  of  adhering  closely  to  a  few 
hackneyed  Christiaa  names  farther  increases  the  difficidty,  the  resort  to  * 
second  title  for  appellative  pnrposes  is  m>t  so  general  as  in  En^and. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  is  some  improvement  on  this  point.  Bet 
it  may  be  observed  that  personal  distinction  in  the  Principality  is  often 
but  little  luded  either  by  the  personal  or  Qie  family  name.  If  in  snne 
country  village  there  you  inquire,  let  ns  snppose,  for  a  fiirmer  bearing 
the  title  David  DavUs,  the  answer  may  probably  be  to  the  follomig 
effect ;— "Do  yon  mean  David  Daviu  PialHUinim,  or  David  Dana 
BaWtyddwyalU  f  "  Here  PittiUeinon  and  Bvlehyddtn/aUt — the  titles  d 
&e  farms  oconpied  by  the  men  referred  to — become  virtually  the  names  of 
the  men  themselves ;  and  if  snmames  were  now  eonung  into  use,  these 
would  probably  supply  the  cognomina  to  be  handed  down  to  the  posterity 
of  the  two  Davieses.  The  present  excessive  monotony  of  the  Welsh  nomen- 
elatnre  is  in  its  way  as  awkward  as  the  oumberscHme  old  system-^iot  long 
exploded — of  heaping  upon  a  man's  head  the  names  of  his  bthats  fn 
several  generations  back ;  under  which  system  John  Jones  mi^it  have  bew 
known  as  Evan-ap-Evan-ap-HomiU-ap-Htigh-ap-Iihyt,  i.i.  John,  the  son 
of  John,  the  eon  of  Howell,  the  eon  of  Hn^,  the  bos  of  Bees.    Eveiy 
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Welihmaii  vbo  revives  or  imports  a  good  and  omwoin  name  for  bestowal 
upon  his  child,  confers  a  benefit,  not  upon  his  cbild  only,  bnt  on  his 
coanti;  as  well. 

Beyond  the  general  tendency  to  nge  an  increased  nnmber  of  Cbristiati 
Dunee,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that  ibe  fashion  of  the  present  day  in 
DomoiclBtiiTe  sets  conspicnonaly  in  any  one  directum.  We  hare  shown 
Hut  the  old  denominational  forces  are  still  in  operation ;  and  amongst  the 
mnoril;  there  is  nndoabt«dIy  a  eonsiderable  movement  going  on  in  &toiit 
of  mere  novelty.  Some  other  lesser  tendencies  which  appear  to  be  at 
work  are  not,  we  think,  to  be  approved.  For  instance,  in  the  middle 
daates  there  is  what  we  hold  to  be  an  ondignified  inolination  towards  the 
sdoption  of  the  Bumames  of  noble  &nulies.  We  have  Percj/t,  CeeiU, 
Slaaktp,  VUUersM,  Howards,  Spencers,  &c.,  in  rather  oppressive  abnn- 
duce.  There  are,  of  eonrse,  frequently  other  reaeons  than  that  to  which 
we  refer,  for  the  employment  of  these  and  similar  titles ;  bat  such  reasons 
ira  also  often  wanting.  It  is  a  miBtfthn  to  appropriate  a  name  merely 
beeaoae  it  ia  ariatocratio  :  we  shoold  rather  incite  oor  sons  to  the  task  of 
dignifying  one  that  is  plebeian.  The  practice  indeed  is  only  the  old 
danominational  worship  of  greatness  in  a  new  form ;  bnt  the  form  is  one 
of  the  least  attractive.  The  working-classes  in  onr  great  manntactnring 
towns,  again,  ore  falling  into  the  somewhat  opposite  error  of  vdgarising 
good  plain  names,  by  re^tering  them  in  their  nicked  or  abbreviated 
ihspes.  Dan,  Dick,  Jack,  Poll,  Sail  and  Tom  appear  too  often  in  the 
raster-books. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  oanses  of  the  bestowal  of  strange  Christian 
umea,  is  the  existence  of  a  singolar  or  suggestive  somame.  This  affords 
a  temptation  to  the  di^ay  of  a  denominational  jocnlarify  which  often 
proves  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  It  happens  indeed,  not  seldom,  that 
ioeh  snmame  is  in  realify  far  from  denoting  what  it  appears  to  denote, 
fiat  this  ia  of  no  consequence :  the  sonnd  or  took  of  the  word  is  enon^. 
We  have  not  far  to  go  for  examples ;  and  we  vriU  take  a  fow  as  they 
present  themselves.  We  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  Sea  Gull. 
Here  the  samame  GvU  owns  no  allosion  to  the  bird  which  is  so  familiar 
spm  om:  shores,  althoogh  its  owners  focetioosly  turn  it  to  account  in  that 
unse.  OaU  ia  likely  to  be  from  a  Norse  word  meaning  gold;  or  it  may 
nsqtly  denote  a  dupe  or  fool.  Then  the  registration  indezra  also  give 
OS  Ener  Jordan.  In  this  instance  the  family  name,  which  has  its  repre- 
sentative in  France  (as  we  remember  from  the  Bourgtoii  OmtiUumimt) 
and  in  ether  European  conntries,  and  which  makes  its  appearance  among 
cor  own  surnames  nnder  several  different  aspects,  is,  in  all  probability, 
lAat  it  seems  to  be.  The  waters  of  the  sacred  stream  were  often  brought 
here  in  cmsading  times  to  be  used  for  baptismal  purposes ;  and  in  these 
cases  the  baptized  may  sometimes  have  received  the  name  of  the  river, 
wludh  name  would  be  liable,  like  all  other  personal  titles,  to  become  here- 
ditaty.  !IliaB  the  ooqnnction  River  Jordan  may  be  mneh  more  appro- 
priate than  its  fiwetioua  inventors  supposed.    Some  consider,  however, 
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tbat  Jordan  is  a  traveety  of  the  word  Hodiemui — s  not  tmfreqnent 
personal  name  in  former  days.  Ardi  Bitkop,  agam,  ia  a  eonplet  to  be 
found  in  the  indexes.  It  is  at  least  donbtfol  whether  the  sniname  has 
an;  reference  to  ihe  eeelesiasUeal  ofBee.  Amongat  other  eombinationB  of 
the  same  olass,  we  find  in  onr  lists  a  Cardinal  WoWy  CktmA,  a  Oreen 
Leaf,  a  CkriMmai  •  Doy,  a  Jjueky  Day,  a  Sing  Song,  a  Ro$t  Budd,  a  Sea- 
man Skipper,  a  Trial  Palmer,  a  Valentine  Onon,  a  Shooting  OalUry,  a 
Boyal  King,  a  Smart  Satlg,  and  a  Tempett  Steel.  Probably  a  troe 
explanation  of  the  etjmolog;^  of  most  of  these  snmames  would  entirely 
dispel  the  jocular  illusion  of  the  conjunetiouB. 

One  extraordinary  fancy  is  shown  in  the  employment  of  a^ecUTes  as 
names,  which,  it  seems,  are  often  intended  as  descriptions  of  the  inbnts 
to  whom  they  are  applied^  bnt  which  sometimes  appear  simply  to  repre- 
sent the  deares  of  the  parents  on  their  children's  account.  Amffrmit, 
Dear,  FamUiar,  Qraciout,  MarveUoia,  Pleasant,"  Righteoia,  Urgent, 
Wonderful,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  roisters.  Under  the  same  head, 
too,  must  he  included  the  following  remarkable  and  sometimea  pnzzling 
eombinations,  wbioh  we  hsTe  selected  for  quotation  from  amongst  many 
others  of  a  similar  description : — Amiable  Reading,  CeUttiai  iliUer, 
Charming  Nanay  Wilttkire,  Choice  Piekrel,  Dirty  King,  Enough  Pearton, 
Oiddy  Edwards,  Holy  Davies,  lUvHrious  Sarah  Hendry,  Modem  Leggs, 
Original  Bigot  Peele,  Paramount  Pye,  Perfect  Sparrow,  Singular  OtUon 
QaUehaak,  Stubborn  Porter,  and  Tempestuous  Stinger.  In  these  we  can 
trace  sometimes  the  disposition  of  the  infant,  sometimes  the  aepimtionH  of 
the  parents  on  its  behalf,  but  other  of  the  titles  baffle  comprehension. 
Enough  seems  one  of  the  strangest :  we  think,  however,  that  wo  under- 
stand it.  It  is  not  improbably  an  indication  that  the  btber  who  confnred 
it  found  his  &mily  increasing  more  rapidly  than  his  income. 

Bnt  such  anomalies  and  absnrdities  are  bnt  the  spray  from  the  great 
sea  of  onr  names.  The  Taluable  principle  of  allowing  thie  titles  pvea  at 
r^;ifltratioti  to  be  the  direct  and  nnrestnuned  expression  of  the  parents' 
wishes  must  necessarily  result  in  a  few  extiBTagances,  and  these  are  some 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  the  great  mass  of  onr  personal  nomenclature  ia, 
as  we  haTe  seen,  even  undesirably  wanting  in  diveraity ;  and  in  Wales 
particnlarly  a  larger  variety  of  Christian  names  would  be  a  public  benefit. 

*  Christmas  Knd  Easter  are  often  giren  w  Christian  nunei  to  chUdran  bom  rai 
thoM  ttstiTsh.    We  have  known  a  chUd  named  CnucpfHia  cm  the  larae  principle. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVir. 
The  TntK  of  Bosks. 

BAT  and  thriUed 
from  head  to  foot 
with  a  deeper 
emotion  than  joy. 
Not  I  bat  a  de- 
tached self  allied 
to  the  careering 
miiverseandhaT- 
iug  life  in  it. 

'  Violets     are 
over.' 

The  firet  stre- 

naouB    effort   of 

my  mind  was  to 

grasp  the  meao. 

ing,  Bobtle  as  odonr,  in  theie  words.    Innumerable  meaningB  wreathed 

away  nnattainable   to  tbongbt.      The  finer   senses  could  jnst  perceive 

them  ere  they  vanished.    Then   as  I  grew  material  two  camps  were 

pitched  and  two  armies  prepared  to  fight  to  establish   one  distinct 

meaning.     '  Violets  are  over,  so  I  send  yoa  roses ; '  she  writes  you 

Eimpte  Uct.     Nay,  '  Onr  time  of  violets  is  over,  now  for  ns  the  roses ; ' 

she  gives  you  heavenly  symbolism. 

'  yrom  violets  to  roBes,  bo  ran  the  seasons.' 
Oriflit— 

'  From  violets  to  roses,  thus  far  have  we  two  travelled  ? ' 
Bat  woold  she  merely  say,  '  I  have  not  this  kind  of  flower,  and  I  send 
yon  toother  ? ' 

True,  bat  would  she  dare  to  say,  '  The  violets  no  longer  expresB  my 
heut,  take  the  roses  ?  ' 

'Maidenly,  and  a  Princess,  yet  sweet  and  gratefdl,  she  gives  you 
the  graeefhllest  good  speed.' 

'Noble  above   all  hnmaa  distinctions,   she  binds  yon  to  herself,  if 
yon  will  it.' 

The  two  armies  came  into  collision,  the  lock  of  the  day  going  to  the 
one  I  dded  with. 
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Bat  it  was  cnricnul;  obsemble  th&t  the  opposiiig  toiM  recovend 
energy  from  defeat,  while  mine  langnished  in  Tietoiy.  I  headed  them 
alternately,  and  it  inrariably  happened  bo. 

'  She  cannot  mean  bo  much  as  this.' 

■  She  mnst  mea&  more  than  that.' 

Thns  Uie  AbBolate  and  the  Bymbolical  lactions  Btmggled  on.  A 
FiinoesB  drew  them  ae  the  moon  the  tides. 

By  degreefl  they  eabsided  and  oiuted,  eaeh  reserving  its  view ;  a  pcuct 
at  which  I  imagined  myself  to  have  regained  my  proper  hamility.  '  Tbe 
princees  has  sent  joa  tliese  flowers  oat  of  her  htnnety  friendliness ;  not 
seeing  yon  to  spea^  hot  &rewell,  she,  for  the  reiy  reason  that  she  can  do 
it  innocent  of  any  meaning  whatsoever,  bids  yen  be  sore  yon  cany  her 
esteem  with  yon.  Is  the  snn  of  bine  heavens  gnilty  of  the  shadow  it 
castB  ?  Clear  your  mind.  She  means  nothing.  Wanath  and  beu^ 
come  from  her,  and  are  on  yon  for  the  moment. — Bnt  fiill  aorely  she  is  a 
thing  to  be  won :  she  is  hnman :  did  not  her  hand  like  a  gentle  snake 
seek  yonrs,  and  detain  it,  and  bear  it  away  into  the  heart  of  her  sleep  ? 
— Be  moderate.  Let  not  a  thought  or  a  dream  spring  from  her  eonde- 
Beension,  lest  yon  do  onfrage  to  her  noble  aimplidty.  Look  on  that  hi^ 
HohenzoUem  hill-top  :  she  also  is  of  the  line  of  utose  who  help  to  found 
iUnfitrions  honaea :  what  are  yon  ?  ' 

I  tnnied  to  my  &ther  and  stared  him  in  the  &ce.  What  was  he  ? 
Were  we  not  losing  precions  time  in  not  prosecuting  his  snit  ?  I  pat  this 
question  to  him,  believing  that  it  would  sound  as  too  remote  from  my 
thoughts  to  betray  them.  He  glanced  at  the  roses,  and  answered 
gladly, — 

"  Yes  I  no,  no  t  we  mnst  have  onr  holiday.  Mr.  Peterborongh  is  for 
exploring  a  battle-field  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Munich.  He  shall.  I 
wish  him  to  see  the  Salzkammergut,  and  have  a  taste  of  German  Court- 
life.  Allow  me  to  be  captain,  Biohie,  will  you  ?  I  will  show  you  bow 
batUes  are  gained  and  mountains  are  scaled.  That  young  Prince  Otto  of 
Eisenberg  is  a  fine  young  fellow.  Those  Austrian  cavalry  regiments  are 
good  training-schools  for  the  carriage  of  a  young  man's  head  and  limbs. 
I  wonid  match  my  boy  agtdnst  him  in  the  eierciem — fencing,  shooSng, 
riding." 

"  As  you  did  at  Bath,"  said  I. 

He  replied  promptly:  "  We  nu^t  give  him  Anna  Penrhys  to  marry. 
English  wives  are  liked  here — adored  if  they  fetch  a  dowry.  C(ni- 
e^ning  my  suit,  Kichie,  enough  if  it  keeps  pace  with  us ;  and  we  are 
not  going  slow.  It  is  a  thing  certain.  Dettennain  and  Nevrson  have 
repeatedly  said, '  Money,  money  I  hand  as  money,  and  we  gnanmtee  yon  a 
public  recognition.'  Money  we  now  have.  But  we  cannot  be  in  two 
fields  at  once.    Is  it  your  desire  to  return  to  England  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  with  a  chill  at  the  prospect. 

"  If  it  ia ?  "  he  pressed  me,  and  relenting  added  :  *'  I  confess 

I  eqjoy  this  Snabian  land  as  much  as  you  do.     Indolence  is  occasionally 
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ebumiiig.  I  mn  it  work,  nererthelees.  Bnt,  Bichie,  dBtermine  not  to 
Uunk  little  of  jonreelf :  there  ia  the  mam  point ;  believe  me,  that  is  half 
&e  battle.  Ton,  str,  are  one  of  the  wealthiest  gentlemen  in  Eorope.  Yoa 
in  pnmoiuicedljr  a  gentleman.  That  is  iriiat  we  can  say  of  jon  at 
present,  as  70a  appear  in  ihe  world's  eye.  And  yon  are  by  deaoent 
iSnitrioiis.  Weil,  no  more  of  that,  bnt  consider  if  yon  kneel  down,  who 
nil  dedine  to  put  a  foot  on  yon  ?  Princes  have  the  habit,  and  they 
do  it  BB  a  matter  of  eonrse.  Challenge  them.  And  they,  Bichie,  are 
putienlariy  amsceptible  to  pity  for  the  misfortones  of  their  cloee — kind, 
I  ahonld  say,  for  class  it  ia  not ;  now  I  hare  done.  All  I  tell  yon  is, 
I  btend  yoo,  onder  my  gaidance,  to  be  happy." 

I  thonf^t  his  remarks  the  aontest  worldly  wisdom  I  bad  ever  heard, — 
bil  Teiled  method  of  treating  my  ease  the  shrewdest,  delicatest,  imd  most 
eoDBoling,  most  inspiring.  It  had  something  of  the  mystical  power  of  the 
OradeB,'— the  power  which  belongs  to  anonymoos  writing.  Had  he 
fisposed  of  my  apparent  rival,  and  exalted  me  to  the  level' of  a  princely 
bmily,  in  open  speeeh,  he  would  have  conveyed  no  balm  to  me — I 
dunU  have  claseed  it  as  one  confident  man's  opnion.  Disgoised  and 
ngae,  bnt  emphatie,  and  interpreted  by  the  fine  beam  of  hia  eye,  it  was 
intorieating ;  and  wh«]  he  said  snbseqnently,  "  Onr  m^oiity  bnignndy  was 
good  emperor  wine,  Bichie.  Yon  approved  it  7  I  laid  that  vintage  down 
to  pve  yon  a  lesson  to  show  yoa  that  my  plans  come  sa£a  to  matnnty," — 
I  credited  him  with  a  large  share  of  fbresight,  though  I  well  knew  Ms 
hihit  of  antedating  his  sagacity,  and  conld  not  but  smile  at  the  iQnstration 
of  it 

Ton  perceive  my  state  withont  rendering  it  necessary  for  me  to  label 
myself. 

I  saw  her  nert  in  a  pinewood  between  Ischl  and  the  Traon.  I  had 
efimbed  the  steep  hill  alone,  while  my  father  and  Ur.  Feierborongh  drove 
ronnd  the  carriage-road  to  the  margravine's  white  villa.  Ottilia  was 
Isuiing  on  the  arm  of  Baroness  Tcrckems,  walking — a  miracle  that  disen- 
tangled her  croelly  from  my  net  of  fancies.  The  baroness  placed  a 
second  hand  upon  her  as  soon  as  I  was  seen  standing  in  the  path. 
Ottilia's  iace  coloured  like  the  cyclamen  at  her  feet. 

"  Yon  I  "  she  said. 

"  I  might  ask,  is  it  yon,  princess  ?  " 

"  Some  wonder  has  been  vrorked,  you  see." 

"I  thank  heaven." 

"  Yon  had  a  part  is  it." 

"  The  poorest  possible." 

"  Yet  I  shall  presame  to  call  yon  Doctor  Oceanus." 

"  Will  yon  repeat  his  medicine  ?    The  yacht  awuts  yon  always." 

"  When  I  am  well  I  stndy.    Do  not  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  stodied  in  my  life." 

"  Ah,  lose  no  more  time  1  The  yacht  is  delicious  idleness,  but  it  is 
idleness,    I  am  longing  &a  it  now,  I  am  still  so  very  weak.    My  dear 

,  17—3 . 

Li,  .__b.L.ooj^lc 
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SSbhy  hu  left  me  to  be  tnaroed.  She  marriefl  a  Hanoveriu  ofSeei.  We 
ehuge  eotmtriea — ^I  mean,"  the  princess  uo^t  back  har  tongue,  "  she 
will  became  Oeinutn,  not  oompatriot  of  ^onr  abips  of  war.  M;  English 
rebokes  me.  I  oease  to  eipreaa.  .  .  It  is  like  mj  walking,  done  half  for 
pride,  I  think.    Baroness,  lower  me,  and  let  me  rest." 

The  baioneee  laid  her  gently  <m  the  diy  brown  pine-Hheddings,  and 
Uew  a  whistle  that  hnng  at  her  girdle,  hj  whiob  old  Bohwaits,  kept  ont  of 
li^t  to  encourage  the  prineeBe's  delnsion  of  pride  in  her  walking,  wss 
Biumnoned.  Ottilia  bad  &inted.  The  banmeaa  shot  a  sospieioiis  ^aaee 
at  me.  "  It  comes  of  this  ererlaatiiig  English  talk,"  I  heard  her  mutter. 
She  was  qnick  to  inteipoee  between  me  and  the  fisnn  I  had  once  raised 
and  borne  indispntab^. 

"  Schwartz  is  the  prineesa's  attendant,  sir,"  she  said.  "In  fotoie, 
may  I  reqnest  joa  to  talk  OermaQ  ?  " 

The  Prince  of  Eppenwelzen  and  Prince  Otto  were  shooting  in  the 
moantains.  The  maigranne,  after  conversing  with  the  baroness,  reoeived 
me  stiffly.  8he  seemed  eager  to  be  rid  of  ns  ;  was  barely  hospitable.  Mj 
mind  was  too  confiised  to  take  mneh  note  of  words  and  signs.  I  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  my  &ther  the  day  following,  and  walked  amy 
and  returned  at  night,  encountered  Schwartz  and  fed  on  the  cnunbs  of 
tidings  I  got  from  him,  a  good,  rough  old  faithful  fellow,  far  past  the  age 
for  sympathy,  bat  be  had  carried  Ottilia  when  she  was  an  in&nt,  and 
meant  to  die  in  her  service.  I  thon^t  him  enviable  above  most  creatoies. 
His  principal  anxiety  was  about  my  finding  aleeping  quarters.  When  be 
had  deUvered  himself  three  times  over  of  all  that  I  could  lead  him  to  say,  I 
left  him  still  pnffing  at  his  jHpe.  He  continoed  on  guard  to  be  in  readiness 
to  run  for  a  doctor,  should  one  be  wanted.  Twice  in  the  night  I  came 
across  bis  path.  The  night  was  qoiet,  dark  bine,  and  stany ;  the  morning 
■oft  and  fragrant.  The  burden  of  the  night  was  beatable,  but  that  c^ 
daylight  I  fied  from,  and  all  day  I  was  like  one  expecting  a  crisis. 
lAnghter,  with  so  mncb  to  aronse  it,  hardly  bad  any  foothold  within  me 
to  stir  my  wits.  For  if  I  said  '■  Folly !  "  I  did  not  feel  it,  and  what  I  felt 
I  did  not  nnderstand.  My  heart  and  head  were  positively  divided.  Days 
and  weeks  were  gpent  in  reconciling  them  a  little ;  days  passed  with  a 
pencil  and  scribbled  slips  of  paper — tiie  lines  written  with  regular  com- 
mencements and  irregolar  terminations ;  you  know  them.  Why  had 
Ottilia  fainted  ?  6he  recommended  hard  study,  thinks  me  idle,  worthless ; 
she  has  a  grave  intelligence,  a  serions  estimation  of  life ;  she  thinks  me 
intrinsically  of  the  valoe  of  a  siunmer  fly.  Bnt  why  did  she  say,  "  We 
change  eotmtries,"  and  immediately  flush,  break  and  fidter,  lose  command 
of  her  Engliab,  grow  pale  and  swoon ;  why  ?  With  this  question  my 
disastrons  big  heart  came  thnndering  np  to  the  closed  doors  of  cotnprs- 
hension.  It  wss  nnanswerable.  "  We  change  ooonfaies."  That  is,  she 
and  Miss  Sibley  change  oonntries,  because  the  Englishwoman  marries  a 
Qeiman,  and  the  Cterman  princess — oh  I  enormous  folly.  Pierce  it,  slay 
h.  trample  it  under.   Is  that  what  the  insane  heart  i»  b^j  with  ?  Thiooj^- 
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out  mj  nigfat-wftteli  I  h&d  been  free  of  it,  u  one  who  walks  meditatiug  m 
elnstera  on  a  sentence  that  once  iBBoed  from  divine  lipa.  There  wu  no 
nlitf,  mve  in  those  pencilled  lines  which  gsve  honest  langliter  &  chance, 
the;  stood  lila  such  &  hasty  levy  of  raw  lecrnits  raised  for  war,  going 
through  the  goose-step,  with  pretty  accurate  shonlileTB,  and  feet  of  dis- 
tracting degrees  of  extension,  enough  to  craze  a  rhyUimical  diill-sergeanL 
I  exnlted  at  the  first  reading,  ahnddered  at  the  second,  at  the  third  fslt 
desperate,  destajyed  them  and  sat  staring  at  vacancy  as  if  I  had  now  lost 
tliB  power  of  speech. 

At  last  I  flnng  away  idleness  and  came  to  a  good  resolntion ;  and  I 
tarried  it  through.  I  stndied  at  a  famous  German  UniTsrsi^,  not  far 
from  Hanover.  Uy  &ther,  after  discnssing  my  project  with  me  from  the 
point  of  view  of  amasement,  settled  himself  in  the  University  town,  a 
place  of  hopeless  dnlnesa,  where  the  stones  of  the  streets  and  the  honses 
•semed  to  have  got  their  knotty  problem  to  brood  over,  and  never  knew 
boBdsy.  A  fire  for  acquisition  possessed  me,  and  soon  an  ungovernable 
Hcm  for  English  systems  of  teaching — soond  enongh  for  the  producing 
of  f^tlemen,  and  perhaps  of  merchants ;  bat  gentlemen  rather  bare  of 
gneei,  and  merchants  not  too  scientific  in  finance.  Ur.  Peterborongh 
condneted  the  argument  agunst  me  until  my  stout  displt^  of  facts,  or  it 
maj  have  been  my  insolence,  combined  with  the  ponderous  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  npon  one  who  was  not  imbibing  a  counteracting  force, 
drove  him  on  a  tour  among  German  cathedrals.  Letters  frtim  lUverslej 
afnmed  me  that  my  proceedings  were  approved,  though  tiie  sqnire 
noted  me  near  him.  We  ofiiered  entertainments  to  the  students  on  a 
rut  scale.  The  local  newspaper  spoke  of  my  bther  as  the  great  Lord 
Boy.  So  it  happened  ^t  the  margravine  at  Sarkeld  heard  of  ns. 
Betuming  from  a  visit  to  the  prince's  palace,  my  father  told  me  that  he 
uw  an  opportnnity  for  onr  being  oaefbl  to  the  prince,  who  wanted  money 
to  work  a  newly  discovered  coal-mine  in  his  narrow  dominions,  and  he 
niggeeted  that  I  m^t  induce  the  sqnire  to  supply  it ;  as  a  last  extremity 
I  Gonld  advance  the  money.  Ifeanwhile  he  had  engaged  to  accompany 
the  prince  in  mufti  to  England  to  examine  into  the  working  of  coal-mines, 
and  hire  an  overseer  and  woikmen  to  commence  operations  on  the 
Sukeld  property.  It  would  be  obligatory  to  entertain  him  fitly  in 
London. 

"Certainly,"  said  L 

"  Daring  our  absence  the  margravine  will  do  her  best  to  console  you, 
Kehie.  The  prince  chafes  at  his  poverty.  We  give  him  a  display  of 
wealth  in  England  ;  here  we  are  particolarly  discreet.  We  shall  be  sarw 
of  our  ground  in  time.  I  set  Dettermun  and  Newson  at  work.  I  have 
mitten  fOT  them  to  hire  a  furnished  mansion  for  a  couple  of  months, 
carriages,  horses,  lacqueys.  But  over  here  we  must  really  be — good- 
Dees  me  I  I  know  how  hard  it  is! — we  must  hold  the  reins  on  onr- 
lelvea  tight.  Baroness  Turchems  is  a  most  estimable  person  on  the  side 
of  her  duty.     Y^iy,  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  sat  on  its  eg«,  you  may  br 
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convinced  I    6!ie  »  a  pnueworthj  dragon.    The  aide  she  preseota  lo  hb 
is  horny,  and  not  bo  Bgreesble.     Talk  German  when  she  is  on  gnard. 
Further  I  need  not  eonneel  a  clever  old  boo.   Oonnsel  me,  lUchie.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  ran  the  prince  down  fa>  Kvenlej  ? — a  Prince  1 " 
"  Oh  I  decidedly  not,"  was  my  advice. 
"  Well,  well,"  he  aesented. 
I  empowered  him  to  scU  out  Bank  stoek. 

He  wrote  word  from  Ei^and  of  a  very  socoesefdl  expedition.  The 
piince,  travelliog  onder  the  title  of  Coont  Delzenboig,  hod  been  BuitaUy 
entertained,  received  by  Lady  Wilts,  Serena  MarchioneBS  of  Edbniy,  I^y 
Denewdney,  Lady  Samideman,  and  others.  He  had  visited  my  gnrad- 
&ther'B  mine,  and  tiiat  of  UIbs  Feni^ys,  and  was  astounded;  had 
said  of  me  ttiat  I  wanted  bnt  a  title  to  be  as  brilliant  a  parti  as  any  in 
Europe. 

The  margravine  moat  have  received  orders  from  her  brother  to  be 
civil  to  me  ;  she  sent  me  an  imperions  invitation  from  her  villa,  and  for 
this  froit  of  my  &ther's  diplomacy  I  yielded  him  np  my  dainUer  feelii^, 
my  jndgment  into  the  bargain. 

Snowa  of  early  spring  were  on  the  pinewood  oonntty  I  had  traversed 
with  Temple.     Ottilia  groeied  me  is  health  and  vivaei^.     The  margravine 
led  me  np  to  her  in  the  very  saloon  where  Temple,  my  father,  and  I  hod 
sat  a^r  the  finale  of  the  statue  scene,  saying, — 
"  Oar  sea-lientanant." 

"  It  delights  me  to  hear  he  has  turned  University  etadent,"  she  sud; 
andinEnglieh:  "  Yon  have  made  friends  of  your  books  ?  " 

She  was  dressed  in  bine  velvet  to  the  throat ;  the  hair  was  bmihed 
from  the  temples  and  boond  in  a  simple  knot.  Her  fiwo  and  speech,  iair 
and  onoonstrained,  had  neither  shadow  nor  heam  directed  specially  for 
me.    I  replied, — 

"  At  least  I  have  been  tanght  to  despise  idleness." 
"  Ihly  professor  tells  me  it  is  strange  for  any  of  your  ooimbynun  to 
love  books." 

"  We  have  some  good  scholars,  prineess." 

"  You  have  jonr  Bentley  and  Ponon.  Oh  t  I  know  many  of  the 
world's  men  have  grown  in  England.  Who  can  deny  that  ?  What  we 
mean  is,  yoor  society  is  not  penetrated  vrith  learning.  Bnt  my  professor 
shall  dispatewith  yon.  Now  yon  are  facile  in  onr  Oerman  yoD  can  defend 
yonrself.  He  is  a  deep  scholar,  t«oad  over  tongnes  and  dialects,  Emopeen, 
Asiatic — a  lion  to  me,  poor  little  moose  I  I  am  speaking  of  Eerr  Ko- 
fessor  von  Earsteg,  lady  aunt." 

"  Speak  intelligibly,  and  don't  dram  on  my  ear  with  that  hybrid  ha.- 
gnage,"  rejoined  the  margravine. 

"Hybrid I  It  is  my  Herr  Professor's  word.  Bat  English  is  the 
choice  gathering  of  iangoages,  and  hon^  is  hybrid,  unless  yon  oondeoui 
the  bee  to  snok  at  a  single  flower." 

"  Ha  I  yoa  strain  compliments  like  the  poet  Fretsel,"  the  margravine 
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eiclftimed.  "Lookil;  they're  not  addreflsed  to  hamau  creabirea.  laa 
vill  find  the  villa  doll,  Herr  Hui?  Bichmoud.  For  my  put  ereiy  placa 
is  doll  to  me  that  your  father  does  not  enliven.  We  receive  no  company 
in  the  prince's  absence,  so  we  are  atterly  cut  off  from  fools ;  we  have 
.  umply  none  about  ns." 

"  The  deprivatiDn  is  one  we  are  inuneosely  sensible  of  I"  said  the 
prineess. 

"  Lan^  on  I  yoa  will  some  day  be  aware  of  their  importance  in  daily 
life,OttiUa." 

The  princeBS  answered  :  "If  I  could  hate  it  would  be  sach  persons." 
A  Mt^ence  that  htm|;  in  the  memory  of  one  knowing  himself  to  be  animated 
by  the  wildest  genios  of  ibUy. 

We  drove  to  the  statue  of  Prince  Albieoht  Wohlgemnth,  overlooking 
l«Bgnes  of  snow-roofed  branches.    Again  Ottilia  reverted  to  Temple, — 

"  That  dear  Uttle  friend  of  yonis  who  wandered  out  vrith  yon  to  seek 
joor  &ther,  and  is  now  a  swlor !  I  cannot  forget  him.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  beantiM  piece  of  the  heroism  of  boys.  Ton  both  crossed  the  sea  to 
tnvd  over  the  whole  Continent  until  yon  should  find  him,  did  yoa  not  ? 
What  is  hard  to  understand,  is  your  father's  not  writing  to  yon  while  he 
did  OS  the  bvonr  to  reside  at  the  palace." 

"Boy  ia  a  butterfly,"  said  the  margravine, 

"That  I  cannot  think." 

"Boy  was  busy,  he  was  occupied.  I  won't  have  him  abused.  B«- 
sidas,  one  can't  be  always  caressing  and  cajoUng  one's  pretty  brats." 

"  He  is  an  intensely  loving  father." 

"  Very  well ;  establiah  that,  and  what  does  it  matter  whether  he  wrote 
oinot  f     A  good  reputation  is  the  best  vindication." 

The  princess  mailed.  "  See  hen,  dearest  xaatj,  the  two  bc^s  passed 
half  the  ni^t  here,  until  my  Aennchen's  father  gave  them  shelter." 

"Apparently  he  passes  half  or  all  the  night  in  the  open  air  every' 
whare,"  said  Uie  maigzavine. 

I  ^aneed  hurriedly  over  both  iaoes.  The  nuu^;ravine  was  snuffing 
her  noefarils  up  coDtemptuoosly.  The  princess  had  vividly  reddened. 
Her  &ce  was  Inminous  over  the  nest  of  white  fur  folding  her  neck. 

"Yes,  I  most  have  the  taste  for  it;  for  when  I  was  a  child," 
nid  I,  plunging  at  anything  to  catch  a  careless  topic,  "  I  was  ont  in 
my  bther's  arms  through  a  winter  night,  and  I  still  look  back  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  deligbtiol  I  have  ever  known.  I  wish  I  could  describe 
the  dbet  it  had  on  me.  A  track  of  blood  in  the  snow  conld  not  bo 
bri^iter." 

The  ma^ravine  repeated, — 

"A  track  of  blood  in  the  snowl  My  good  young  man,  you  have 
suited  forms  of  speech." 

I  shuddered.  Ottilia  divined  that  her  bnming  blush  had  involved 
me.  Divination  is  fiery  in  the  season  of  blushes,  and  I  too  fell  on  the 
track  of  her  fair  spirit,  setting  out  from  the  transparent  betrayal   I7 
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Sehwaitz  of  mjr  n^^ht-vatch  in  the  pine-vood  near  Uie  Trann  river-faQg. 
Hy  feelings  were  as  if  a  wave  had  rolled  me  helpless  to  land,  at  the 
mAi^raviue's  mere;  ehonld  she  pat  anotheF  question.  Bbe  staitled  as 
vith  a  loud  ontborat  of  langhter. 

"No I  no  man  Qpon  this  earth  but  Bo;  could  have  sat  that  hone 
I  don't  know  how  many  minntes  by  the  clock,  as  a  figure  of  bronze,"  she 
exclaimed. 

Ottilia  and  I  exchanged  a  grave  look.  The  geutlenees  of  Uie  old 
time  was  sweet  to  ns  both ;  bat  we  had  the  wish  that  my  father's  eitn- 
vagaiit  prominency  in  it  mi^t  be  forgotten. 

At  the  dinner-table  I  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  the  Herr  Professor 
Dr.  Jolins  Ton  Eanteg,  tutor  to  the  princess,  a  grey  broad-headed  man, 
whose  cbin  remained  imbedded  in  his  neckcloth  when  his  eyelids  wen 
raised  on  a  speaker.  The  first  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was  ehieS; 
neckcloth,  coat-collar,  grand  bead,  and  gmffbees.  He  had  not  joined  the 
eeremonial  step  from  the  reception  to  the  dining  saloon,  bnt  had  shuffled 
in  from  a  side-door.  No  one  paid  him  any  deference  save  the  prineess- 
The  margravine  bad  the  babit  of  tbrammii^  the  table  thrice  as  soon  u  she 
heard  his  voice  ;  nor  was  I  displeased  by  aUch  an  exhibition  of  impatience, 
considering  that  he  spoke  merely  for  the  purpose  of  snnbbing  me.  His 
powers  were  placed  in  evidence  by  her  not  daring  to  utter  a  saroaim,  vhich 
was  possibly  the  mun  cause  of  her  burning  fretfulneas.  I  believe  there  was 
not  a  word  uttered  by  me  Uurougbout  the  dinner  that  escaped  bim.  Neverthe- 
less he  did  his  business  ofcatehing  and  worrying  my  poor  unwary  aenteneei 
too  neatly  for  me,  an  admirer  of  real  force  and  aptitude,  to  feel  vindictiTe. 
I  behaved  to  him  like  a  gentleman,  as  we  phrase  it,  and  obtained  once  an 
encouraging  nod  from  the  margravine.  She  leaned  to  me  to  say  that  tbef 
were  accustomed  to  think  themselves  Incky  if  no  learned  talk  came  on 
between  the  professor  and  his  pupil.  The  truth  was  that  his  residenoa  is 
Sarkeld  was  an  honour  to  the  prince,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  tntor- 
ship  a  signal  condescension,  accounted  for  by  his  appreciation  of  tbe 
princess's  intelligence.  He  was  a  man  distinguished  even  in  Oennany 
for  scholarship,  rather  notorious  for  his  political  and  social  opiiuonB 
too.  The  margravine,  with  infinite  humour  in  her  oonntenSDce,  in- 
formed me  that  he  wished  to  fit  the  princess  for  the  dignity  of  a  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

' '  It  says  much  for  her  that  he  has  not  spoilt  ber  manners ;  her  health, 
yon  know,  be  sacceeded  in  almost  totally  destroying,  and  he  is  at  it  agun. 
The  man  is,  I  suspect,  at  heart  arrant  Republican.  He  may  teach  a  giri 
whatever  nonsensical  politics  be  likes — it  goes  at  the  lifting  of  the  bride- 
groom's little  finger.  We  could  not  permit  him  to  be  near  a  yonng 
prince.    Alost  we  have  none." 

•  The  professor  allowed  himself  extraordinary  liberties  witli  strangers, 
tbe  guests  of  the  margravine.  I  met  him  crossing  on  inner  court  sen 
day.  He  interrupted  me  in  the  middle  of  a  commonplace  remark,  tai 
to  this  effect : — 
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"  Ton   are  either   a  most  fortimftte  or   a  most  nnfortiinate  Toong 

So  profoundly  penetrated  with  thonghtiiihieHB  was  the  tone  of  bis 
T[aee  that  I  could  not  take  umbrage.  The  attempt  to  analjrze  his  eigni- 
Sestion  cost  me   an  aching  forehead,  perhaps  because  I  knew  it  too 

untelv. 

chapteb  xx.vjui. 

Ottilu. 

9hb  was  on  horseback,  I  on  foot,  Schwartz  for  sole  witness,  and  a  wide 
gpice  of  rolling  silent  white  country  around  us. 

We  had  mot  in  the  bll  of  the  winter  noon  bj  accident. 

"  Yon  like  my  professor  ?  "  said  Ottilia. 

"  I  do :  I  respect  him  for  his  leaming." 

"  Ton  fbrgire  him  his  irony  ?  It  is  not  meant  to  be  personal  to  yon. 
Etighnd  is  the  abject ;  and  partly,  I  may  tell  yon,  it  springs  from  jealonsy. 
YcHi  hsTe  sneh  wealth  I  Yon  embrace  half  the  world  :  yon  are  sncb  a 
little  island  I  All  this  is  wonder^.  The  bitterness  is,  yon  are  sncb  a 
miBdless  people — I  do  bnt  qnote  to  explain  my  professor's  ideas.  '  Mind- 
len,'  he  says,  '  and  arrogant,  and  neither  in  the  material  nor  in  the 
spiritoal  kingdom  of  noble  or  gracious  statore,  and  ceaeirtg  to  bare  a 
brtre  aspect.'      He   calls  yon   sqnat   Goths.      Can   yon  bear  to  bear 

"  Princess  I " 

"  And  to  his  coneeptioti,  yon,  who  were  pioneers  when  the  earth  had 
to  be  Bb^ied  ibr  implements  and  dng  fbr  gold,  win  tnm  upon  ns  and  stop 
oat  march ;  yon  are  to  be  overUirown  and  left  behind,  tbers  to  gain 
bamilify  from  the  only  teacher  yon  can  nnderstand — from  porerty.  Will 
jon  defend  yonrself  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  frankly,  I  will  not.  The  proper  defence  for  a  nation  is  its 
bietoiy." 

"  For  an  individnal  ?  " 

"  For  a  man,  bis  readiness  to  abide  by  his  word." 

"  For  a  woman — ^what  ? ' ' 

"For  a  princess,  her  ancestiy." 

"Ah  1  bnt  I  spoke  of  women.  There,  there  is  my  ground  of  love  for 
my  prolemor  t  I  meet  my  eqnals,  princes,  prioceeaea,  and  the  man,  the 
«omaii,  is  ont  of  tbem,  gone,  flown !  They  are  ont  of  the  tide  of 
bnmani^ ;  they  are  walking  titles.  '  Now,'  says  my  professor,  '  that  tide 
is  the  blood  of  onr  being ;  the  blood  is  the  life-giver ;  and  to  be  cut  off 
&om  it  is  to  perish.'  Onr  princely  booses  be  esteems  as  dead  wood. 
N<i.  neat  so  mnch  eay  I :  yet  I  hear  my  eqnals  talk,  and  I  think,  '  Oh  I 
ray  professor,  they  testify  to  yonr  wisdom.'  I  love  him  becanse  he  has 
pTsn  my  every  sense  a  foce-forward  attitnde  (yon  will  complain  of  my 
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feebleness  of  speech)  towards  exterior  eziBtance.  Theie  is  a  priocelyTiew 
of  life  which  ia  a  true  one  ;  but  it  is  a  false  one  if  it  is  the  sole  one.  In 
yonr  Parliament  youx  Honea  of  Commona  ahows  ns  real  [oiiices,  ^ani 
Throne  merely  tiUed  rnies.  I  apeak  what  eTerybody  knowa,  and  yoo,  I 
am  anre,  are  astonishad  to  hear  me." 

"  It  ia  owing  to  my  professor,  my  mind's  father  and  mother.  Tbey 
say  it  ia  the  pleaanre  of  low-bom  people  to  feel  themselvea  princes;  mine 
it  is  to  share  their  natoral  feelings.  '  For  a  ptinoesa,  her  ancestiy.'  Yes; 
bat  fer  a  princess  who  is  no  more  than  princess,  her  ancestore  sie  a 
bundle  of  fi^ota,  and  she,  with  her  mind  and  heart  tied  feat  to  them,  ib, 
at  least  a  good  half  of  her,  dead  wood.  Ihis  is  om-  opinion.  May  I  gnwi 
at  your  thoughts  ?  " 

"  It's  more  than  I  conld  dare  to  do  myself,  princess  I  " 

How  different  from  the  Ottilia  I  had  known,  or  could  have  imapned ! 
That  was  one  thought. 

"  Ont  of  the  number,  then.  Que,"  she  resmned :  "  yon  thiok  tbat 
yonr  English  yoong  ladies  have  oouunand  over  Uieir  tonguea ;  is  it  not  bo  i 

"  There  are  prattlers  among  them." 

"  Are  they  educated  strictly  ?  " 

"  I  know  little  of  them.  Ihey  aeem  to  me  to  be  educated  to  eonoeal 
their  education." 

"  They  legeot  ideas  ?  " 

"  It  is  oDoertain  whether  they  have  had  the  offer." 

Ottilia  smiled.     "  Woold  it  be  a  home  in  their  midst  ?  " 

Something  moved  my  aonl  to  lift  wings,  but  the  passion  sank. 

"I  questioned  yon  of  English  ladies,"  she  resumed,  "becanst  ve 
read  your  writings  of  us.  Your  kindness  towards  as  is  that  which  puHf 
from  nurse  to  in&ut ;  yonr  critieism  remiuda  one  of  pedagt^ue  and  nruiin. 
Yon  make  ns  aoiiy  for  onr  mansera  and  habits,  if  Ifaey  are  so  bad ;  bi^ 
most  of  all  yon  are  merry  at  onr  aimplicify.  Not  only  we  say  what  we 
feel,  we  display  it.     Now,  I  am  so  German,  this  offraice  is  espnisllf 

I  touched  her  horse's  neck,  and  said,  "  I  have  not  seen  it." 

"  Yet  yon  understand  me.     You  know  me  well.     How  is  thatf " 

The  murmur  of  honest  confession  came  from  me :  "I  Aww  seen  it! 

She  laughed.  "  I  bring  you  to  be  German,  you  see.  Could  yon 
forsake  your  England  ?  " 

"Instantly,  though  not  willingly." 

"  Not  regrettingly  f  " 

"  Cheerfblly,  if  I  had  my  work  and  my — ^my  friend." 

"  No ;  bat  well  I  know  a  man'a  field  of  labour  ia  his  connby.  You 
have  your  ambition." 

"  Yea,  now  I  have." 

She  struck  a  £r-brancb  with  her  riding-whip,  acattering  flakes  on  mj 
head.     "  Would  that  extinguish  it  ?  " 
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"Id  ilia  form  of  an  avalanche  perhaps  it  would." 

"  Then  yon  maks  your  urns  a  part  of  jour  lifs  ?  " 

«Ido." 

"  Then  yon  wm  I  or  it  is  written  of  yon  that  yon  oeTer  knew  fiiilnre ! 
3o  aith  me.  I  set  my  life  upon  my  aim  when  I  feel  that  the  object  is  of 
trne  worth.  I  win,  or  death  hides  from  me  my  nuBsing  it.  This  I  look 
ta ;  this  obtains  my  professor's  nod,  and  the  approval  of  my  conscience. 
WorUuneas,  however  l^tha  mind  most  be  trained  to  discern  it.  We 
an  en  very  easily  in  youth ;  and  to  find  ourselves  shooting  at  a  Mse 
mui  oncontrollably  most  be  a  cmel  thing.  I  cannot  say  it  is  undeserving 
the  BeoQige  of  derision.  Bo  yon  know  yonrself  ?  I  do  not ;  and  I  am 
told  by  my  professor  that  it  is  the  sole  subject  to  which  yon  should  not 
§n  t,  dose  attention.  I  can  believe  bim.  For  who  beguiles  so  much  as 
Self?  Tell  her  to  play,  she  plays  her  sweetest.  Lnrk  to  surprise  her, 
lud  what  a  serpent  she  becomes  t  She  is  not  to  be  aware  that  yon  aro 
ntdiing  her.  You  have  to  review  her  acts,  observe  her  methods.  Always 
be  ibove  her ;  then  by-and-by  you  catch  her  hesitating  at  cross  loads ; 
then  the  is  bare  ;  yon  catch  her  bewailing  or  exulting ;  then  she  can  no 
buf/a  pretend  she  is  other  than  she  seems.  I  make  self  the  feminine) 
Hit  alie  is  the  weaker,  and  the  soul  has  to  polity  and  raise  her.  On  that 
potDt  my  professor  and  I  disagree.  Dr.  Julins,  unlike  our  modem 
Qennans,  esteems  women  over  men,  or  it  is  a  fiutheT  stroke  of  his 
itosy.  He  does  not  think  your  English  ladies  have  heads :  of  us  he  is 
pooil  as  a  laurelled  poet.     Have  I  talked  you  dumb  ?  " 

"PriueeBS,  yon  have  given  me  matter  to  think  npon." 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  with  closed  eyelids. 

I,  now  that  speech  bad  been  summoned  to  my  lips,  could  not 
Kstnun  it,  and  proceeded,  scarcely  governing  the  words,  quite  without 
ideas : — "  For  yon  to  be  indifierent  to  rank — ^yes,  yon  may  well  be ;  you 

iiiTc  intellect ;  yon  are  high  above  me  in  both "    So  on,  agtunst  good 

tttte  and  common  sense. 

She  cried:  "Ohl  no  compliments  from  you  to  me.  I  will  receive 
tkem,  if  you  please,  by  deputy.  Let  my  professor  hear  your  immense 
■dntiration  for  his  pupil's  aooompliahmenta.  Hear  !'''•■>  then  in  tetntn  I 
He  will  beat  at  me  like  the  rainy  west  wind  on  a  lily.  '  See,'  he  will  say, 
Then  I  am  broken  and  bespattered,  '  she  is  &ir,  she  is  stately,  is  she 
Dot  I '  And  really  I  feel  at  the  sonud  of  praise,  though  I  like  it,  that  the 
oppoKte,  satire,  condemnation,  has  its  good  right  to  pelt  me.  Look ; 
there  is  the  tower,  there's  the  statne,  and  under  that  line  of  pina-trees 
the  path  we  ran  np ; — '  dear  English  bc^  I '  as  I  remember  saying  to  my- 
self; and  what  did  you  say  of  me  7  " 

Her  band  was  >"mging  loose.  I  grasped  it.  She  drew  a  sudden  long 
breath,  and  murmured,  without  fretting  to  disengage  herself, — 

"  My  friend,  not  that  I  " 

Her  voice  carried  an  onmistakable  command.  I  kissed  the  fingers 
and  leleaaed  Uiem. 
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"  Are  yon  bUU  able  to  nm  ?  "  said  she,  leading  with  an  ea^  canter, 
face  averted.     She  pnt  on  freah  speed ;  I  was  atterly  ontatripped. 

Had  ahe  qnitted  me  in  anger  7  Had  she  parted  from  me  out  of  new 
of  the  villa  vindowa  to  make  it  poaaible  for  as  to  meet  accidentally  igua 
in  the  shadow  of  her  old  protecting  Warhead,  as  we  named  him  from  hii 
appearance,  gaunt  Schwartz  ? 


CHAPTEB  ItXTT. 

As  EvgsiHQ  WITH  Da.  Jimu8  von 

Ik  my  perplexity  I  thought  of  the  professor's  saying ;  "  A  most  (brtnMte   : 
or  a  most  nnforinnate  yonng  man."     These  words  b^an  to  strike  me  u    I 
having  a  prophetic  depth  that  I  had  not  bthomed.    I  felt  myself  &st 
becoming  bonnd  in  evei;  limb,  every  branch  of  my  sonl.     Ottilia  met  me 
emiling.     Bhe  moved  free  as  air.     She  eonld  porsae  her  stndies,  and 
argne  and  disenaa  and  qnot«,  keep  nnclonded  eyes,  and  laugh  and  plsj, 
and  be  her  whole  living  self,  onfettered,  as  if  the  pressnre  of  my  b'pa  on 
her  hand  implied  nothing.    Perhaps  for  that  reason  I  had  her  paidos. 
"Uy  friend,  not  Qiatl"    Her  imperiahably  delioions  English  rai^  ni«    i 
awake,  and  lolled  me  asleep.     Was  it  not  loo  seenrely  friendly  ?    Or  wu    | 
it  not  her  natnral  voice  to  the  best  beloved,  bidding  biin  respect  her  tlut    . 
they  might  meet  with  the  sanction  of  her  trained  discretion  ?    The  pro    j 
fessoF  would  invito  me  to  his  room  after  the  '  sleep  well '  of  the  ladies,    | 
and  I  sat  with  him  mnch  like  his  pipe-bowl,  which  bnmed  bright  a  moment    : 
at  one  stmJy  poff,  bnt  general^  gave  ont  smoke  in  fimtastieal  wre^ht.    I 
He  told  me  frankly  he  had  a  poor  idea  of  my  emdition.    Uy  bnafttteesa    | 
be  commended  as  something  to  be  turned  to  nse   in  writing  iloiies.    j 
"  Give  me  time,  and  I'll  do  better  things,"  I  groaned.     He  rarely  spoke  of    i 
the  princess ;  with  grave  affection  always  when  he  did.     He  was  eridentlf    j 
observing  me  comprehensively.     The  resnlt  was  beyond  my  gnesdiig.         \ 

One  night  he  asked  me  what  my  scheme  of  life  was. 

On  the  point  of  improvising  one  of  an  impressive  character,  I  Aoffei 
and  confessed :  "  I  have  so  many  that  I  may  say  I  have  none."  £>' 
pectjng  reproof,  I  begged  him  not  to  think  the  worse  of  me  for  that 

"  Qoite  otherwise,"  said  he.  "  I  have  never  cared  to  read  deliberately 
in  the  book  yon  open  to  me,  my  good  young  man." 

"  The  book,  Herr  Professor  ?  " 

"  Collect  yonr  wits,  ^e  will  call  it  Shakspeare's  book ;  or  Giitlie's, 
in  the  miitor  issues.  Ko,  not  minor,  bat  a  narrower  volnme.  Ton  wen 
about  to  give  me  the  answer  of  a  hypocrite.    Was  it  not  so  ?  " 

I  admitted  it,  feeling  that  it  was  easUy  to  have  been  perceived.  E« 
was  elated. 

"  Good.  Then  I  apprehend  that  yon  wtut  for  the  Bhifting  of  a  tide  to 
cany  yon  on  ?  "  i 
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"  I  try  to  strengthes  my  mind." 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  he,  drily. 

"Well,  *8  fiv  as  your  Bchoola  of  teaohing  will  allow." 

"  That  is,  yoQ  read  and  commit  to  memoiy  like  othor  youig  floholaiB. 
^ereimto  ?  Have  yoa  no  aim  ?  Ton  haTe,  or  I  am  told  yon  are  to 
itn,  &biiIoiis  wealth — a  dragon'a  heap.  Yoa  are  one  of  the  m^  drain- 
pipegofEn^ish  gold.    What  is  yonr  object?    To  spend  it?" 

"  I  Bhall  hope  to  do  good  with  it." 

"  To  do  good  I  There  is  hardly  a  prince  or  millimiure,  in  history  or 
ilira,  who  has  not  in  his  young  days  hngged  that  notion.  Pleasure  Bwaims, 
he  has  the  {ttck  of  his  market.    Yoit  English  lire  for  pleasure." 

"  We  are  the  hardest  woiken  In  the  wodd." 

"  Thai  yoa  may  live  for  pleasure  I     Deny  it  I  " 

He  pnffed  his  tobaoco-smoke  zealously,  and  resumed :  "  Tea,  yon 
■odi  hard  for  money.  Yon  eat  and  dnnk,  and  boast  of  yonr  exercises ; 
i%  sharpen  yonr  appetites.  Bo  goes  the  ronnd.  We  strive,  we  fail ; 
JOQ  in  our  frog-chorus  of  critics,  and  yon  suppose  that  your  brek-ek-koax 
■Sects  Tu.  I  say  we  strive  and  fail,  but  we  strive  on,  while  you  remain 
in  >  past  age,  and  are  prond  of  it.  Yon  reproach  ns  with  lack  of  eommon 
wnae,  aa  if  the  belly  were  its  seat.  Now  I  ask  yon  whether  yon  have  a 
■eheme  of  life,  that  I  may  know  whether  yon  are  to  be  another  of  those 
hngB  hoinan  pumpkins  called  rich  men,  who  cover  your  country  and 
dtais  its  blood  and  intellect — those  impovarishers  of  nature  1  Here  we 
tuve  onr  princes ;  bnt  they  are  rulers,  they  are  responsible,  they  have 
tlieir  tasks,  and  if  they  also  run  to  gonrds,  the  scandal  punishes  them  and 
tbair  order,  all  in  seasonable  time.  They  stand  eminent.  Do  yon  uaric 
w  f  They  are  not  a  conmiunity,  and  are  not — bad  enough  I  bad  enough  I 
—but  they  are  not  protected  by  laws  in  their  right  to  do  nothing  (or  what 
they  receive.  That  system  is  an  invention  of  the  commercial  genius  aod 
the  EifUsh." 

"  We  hare  onr  aristocracy,  Herr  Professor." 

"  Yonr  nobles  are  nothing  bnt  rich  men  inflated  with  empty  traditions 
rf  inmfierable,  becaose  unwarrantable,  pride,  and  drawing  substance 
from  alliances  witJi  the  merchant  class.  Are  they  your  leaders  ?  Do 
thaj  lead  yon  in  letters  ?  in  the  arts  ?  ay,  or  in  government  ?  No,  not, 
I  ua  informed,  not  even  in  military  service  I  and  there  onr  titled  witlings 
do  muage  to  hold  np  their  brainless  pates.  Yon  are  all  in  one  mass 
■ingoing  in  the  stream  to  get  out  and  lie  and  wallow  and  belch  on  the 
banks.  You  work  so  hard  that  you  have  all  bnt  one  aim,  and  that  is  fat- 
ness and  easfll" 

"Pardon  me,  Herr  Professor,"  I  interposed,  "  I  see  yonr  drift.  Still 
I  think  we  are  the  <«ily  people  on  earth  who  have  shown  mankind  a  repre- 
sentation of  freedom.  And  as  to  onr  aristocracy,  I  most,  with  dne  defer- 
EBce  to  yon,  mftintftin  that  it  is  widely  respected." 

I  eonld  not  conceive  why  ha  went  on  wotiying  me  in  this  manner  with 
kis  jeftkms  ontbarst  of  continental  bile. 
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"  Widely  I "  he  re|>eiited.  "  It  is  Vridely  lespeeted ;  and  yon  respect 
it :  aod  why  do  yoa  respect  it  ?  " 

"  We  faave  illiiBfarioiis  namea  in  onr  Kriatoeraey." 

"  We  beat  you  in  illostrioiiB  luunes  and  in  the  age  of  the  lines,  mj 
good  yoimg  man." 

"But  sot  in  a  iwx  of  nobles  who  have  stood  for  Qie  comibj'B 
libtttiee." 

"  Bo  tong  as  it  imperilled  Uieir  own  1    Any  longer  ?  " 

"  Well,  th^  haTe  known  how  to  yield.  They  have  helped  ta  boQd 
onr  CcmBtitntum." 

"  Beveronee  ttieir  aneesttwe,  then  I  The  weave  for  sncfa  deecendimte. 
But  yon  have  toocbed  the  ezaet  stamp  of  the  En^iah  mind :— it  is,  to 
accept  whatsoever  is  bequeathed  it  without  inquiry  whether  &en  is  uj 
ebasge  in  the  matter.  Nobles  in  very  fiu!t  yon  would  not  let  them  le  if 
Ihey  oonld.  Nobles  in  name,  with  a  remote  reeonunendation  to  poiUritj 
— tiiat  suits  yon  I " 

He  aat  himself  up  to  stuff  a  fresh  howl  of  tobacco,  while  he  pnmud : 
"  TTes,  yes ;  you  worship  your  aristooracy.  It  is  notorious.  You  h»«  » 
sort  of  sagacity.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contest  the  statesient  that  ym 
have  a  political  instinct.  Here  it  is  chiefly  social.  You  worship  your  w 
called  aristocracy  perforce  in  order  to  preserve  an  ideal  of  emtrast  to  the 
vulgaris  of  the  nation." 

This  was  downri^t  inBoleoee.  ' 

It  was  intolerable.  I  jumped  on  my  feet.  "  The  veapcos  I  wonld 
use  in  reply  to  snch  remarks  I  cannot  address  to  yoa,  Heir  Profeisor. 


He  sent  out  qniek  spirts  of  smoke  rolling  into  big  volumes.  "Naj, 
my  good  yonng  Englishman,  but  on  the  other  h&nd  yon  have  not  anEwered 
me.  And  hear  me  :  yes,  yon  have  shown  ns  a  representation  of  &eedom. 
Tme.  But  you  are  content  with  it  in  a  world  that  moves  hy  compntatioa 
some  considerable  sum  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  miles  an  hour." 

"  Not  on  a  fresh  journey — a  recnrring  course  I "  said  I. 

"  Good  1 "  he  applauded,  and  I  was  flattered. 

"  I  grant  you  the  phydoal  illustration,"  the  Fntfeesor  oontinaed,  and 
with  a  warm  gaze  on  me,  I  thon^t  "  The  mind  jonmeys  somevhit  lo 
that  way,  and  we  in  onr  old  Germany  hold  that  the  mind  adnocee  not- 
withstandiug.  Astronomers  eoudesceuding  to  earthly  philosophy  siiy 
admit  that  advance  in  the  physical  cniveree  is  compntable,  tboo^  sot 
perceptible.  Somewhither  we  tend,  shell  and  spirit.  You  En{^  G^^ 
yonr  little  bcittles  of  domestic  pohcy,  and  sneering  at  na  for  flying  at  bgber 
game, — yon  unimpresuODable  English,  who  won't  believe  in  the  eiisl«o» 
of  lums  that  don't  drop  on  the  ground  before  your  eyes,  and  sqiut  aid 
stare  at  you,  yon  assert  that  man's  labour  is  completed  when  tie  peer  we 
kept  from  crying  out.  Now  my  question  is,  have  yon  a  scheme  of  li» 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  modem  philosophy — ^with  the  tows  of  inlel- 
ligent,  moral,  humane  human  beings  of  this  period  ?    Or  are  you  one  of 
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josr  robust  En^uh  brotherhood  worthy  of  a  Oalignla  in  hie  prime,  Hons 
in  gymnastics — for  a  tiina  ;  sheep  alwaja  tn  the  dommions  of  mind  ;  and 
til  of  one  pattern,  all  in  a  rat !  Favour  me  wiQi  an  outline  of  your  ideas. 
Fonr  them  oat  pell-meU,  intelligibly  or  not,  no  matter.  I  nndertake  to 
tateh  yoa  somevhere.  I  mean  to  know  yon,  hark  yoa,  rather  with  yonr 
usigtuice  than  without  it." 

We  were  deep  in  the  ni^t.  I  hod  not  a  single  idea  ready  for  delivery. 
!  eonld  hare  told  him  tiiat  washing  was  a  good  thing,  excess  of  tobacco 
I  bad,  moderation  in  speech  one  of  the  ontward  eridencea  of  wiadom ;  but 
Ottilia'B  master  in  Qie  hnmanilies  exacted  civilify  from  me. 

"Indeed,"  I  said,  "I have  few  thooghta  to  eonmmnieate  at  present, 
Hbt  Proleesor.  My  German  will  &il  me  as  soon  as  I  qnit  common 
ginmfl.  I  loTe  my  comttiy,  and  I  do  not  reckon  it  as  perfect.  We  are 
mSen,  possibly  ^nitons ;  we  have  a  large  prospenms  middle  class ;  many 
good  men  are  to  be  fonnd  in  it." 

His  discharges  of  smoke  grew  stifling.  My  advocacy  was  certainly  of 
t  nuHinhle  sort. 

"Yes,  Herr  Professor,  on  my  way  when  a  boy  to  this  very  place  I  met 
itborongh  good  man." 

Here  I  relate  the  tala  of  my  encounter  with  Captain  "Welsh. 

Dr.  Jajjns  nodded  rapidly  for  continnations.    Farther  I  farther  I 

He  rdosed  to  dig  at  the  mine  within  me,  and  seemed  to  expect  it  to 
mbosom  its  ricfaes  by  explosion. 

"WeQ,  Herr  Professor,  we  have  conquered  India,  and  hold  it  as  no 
other  people  conld." 

"  Vide  the  artacles  in  the  last  file  of  English  newspapers  1 "  said  he. 

"  Suppose  we  boast  of  it " 

"Can  you  ?  "  be  simulated  wonderment. 

"  Why,  sorely  it's  something  t " 

"Something  for  non-commissioned  officers  to  boast  of;  not  for 
stihanen.     However,  say  that  yon  are  fit  to  govern  Asiatics.     Oo  on." 

"I  would  endeavonr  to  equalize  ranks  at  home,  encoorage  the  growth 

"  Supporting  a  non-celibate  clergy,  and  an  intermingled  ariBtocraey  ? 
Tov  endeavoars,  my  good  yonng  man,  will  lessen  like  those  of  the  man 
*tio  employed  a  spade  to  uproot  a  rock.  It  wants  blasting.  Your 
"■wried  elergy  and  merchandised  arietoeracy  are  coils :  they  are  the  ivy 
aboBt  yonr  social  tree :  yon  would  resemble  Laoeoon  in  the  throes,  if  one 
tooM  imagme  yon  anything  of  a  heroic  figure.    Forward." 

In  de^teratioB  I  exclaimed,  "  It's  nseless  1  I  have  not  thou^t  at  all. 
I  htn  be^  barely  educated.  I  only  know  that  I  do  desire  with  all  my 
tewt  to  know  more,  to  be  of  some  service." 

"Kow  we  are  at  Hie  bottom,  then,  and  it's  sound  1 "  said  he. 

But  I  cried,  "  Stay ;  let  me  beg  yon  to  tell  me  what  yoa  meant  by 
tiHii^  me  a  meet  fortunate,  or  a  most  unfortnnate  yoong  man," 

He  chuckled  over  his  pipe-stem,  "  Aha  I  " 

Li,  .__b.Cooj^lc 
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"  How  am  I  one  or  the  other  ?  " 

"  By  the  weight  of  what  yon  euiy  in  your  head." 

"  How,  by  the  wei^  ?  " 

He  shot  a  keen  look  at  me.  *'  The  case,  I  Enspect,  is  singolar,  md 
does  not  often  happen  to  a  yoath.  You  are  fortouato  if  you  have  a  solid 
and  adventnroiu  mind ;  most  oofortaoate  if  yon  are  a  mere  BenBotiond 
whipster.  There's  an  explanation  that  covers  the  whole.  I  am  u 
mach  in  the  dark  as  yon  are.  I  do  not  say  which  of  os  two  has  the 
convex  eye." 

Protesting  that  I  was  nnable  to  read  riddles,  though  the  beat  of  the 
one  in  hand  made  my  frame  glow,  I  entreated  to  have  explicit  worda.  He 
might  be  in  OtUlia'a  confidence,  probing  me — ^why  not  ?  Any  qawtian  be 
chose  to  pat  to  me,  I  said,  I  was  ready  to  answer. 

"  But  it's  the  qoestioner  who  nnmasks,"  s^d  he. 

"  Are  we  masked,  Herr  Professor  ?    I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Look  within,  and  avoid  lying." 

He  stood  np.  "  My  nights,"  he  remarked,  "  are  not  commonly  irest«d 
in  this  manner.     We  Oennans  use  the  night  for  work." 

After  a  stmggle  to  fling  myself  on  his  mercy  and  win  his  ud  or 
counsel,  I  took  his  band  respectfully,  and  holding  it,  said,  "  I  am  niuble 
to  speak  ont.    I  would  if  it  involved  myself  alone." 

"Yea,  yes,  I  comprehend;  yonr  country  breeds  honontable  men, 
chivalrous  youngsters,"  he  replied.  '■  It's  not  enough — not  enou^  I 
want  to  see  a  mental  force,  energy  of  brain.  If  you  had  that,  you  might 
look  as  high  as  you  liked  for  the  match  for  it,  with  my  consent.  Do  fon 
hear  ?  What  I  won't  have  is,  flat  robbeiy  1  Mark  me,  Germanj  oi 
England,  it's  one  to  me  if  I  see  vital  powers  is  the  field  running  (e  a 
grand  career.  It's  a  fine  field  over  there.  As  well  there  as  here,  tbeo ! 
Bat  better  here  than  there  if  it's  to  be  a  wasp's  life.  Do  you  imdei- 
stand  me  ?  " 

I  replied,  "  I  think  I  do,  if  I  may  dare  to ; "  and  catching  bieatli : 
"  Herr  Professor,  dear  friend,  forgive  my  boldneHs ;  grant  me  time  (o  I17 
me ;  don't  judge  of  me  at  once ;  take  me  for  yonr  pupil — am  I  pieeamp- 
tuoos  in  asking  it  ? — make  of  me  what  yon  will,  what  yon  can ;  eunune 
me ;  yoa  may  find  there's  more  in  me  than  I  or  anybody  may  know.   1 

have  thonghtfi  and  aims,  feeble  at  present Qood  God  I  I  see  nothiog 

for  me  but  a  choice  of  the  two — '  most  unfortunate '  seeias  likeliest  ^oa 
read  at  a  glance  that  I  had  00  other  choice.  Bather  the  extremes  I— I 
would  rather  grasp  the  limits  of  life  and  be  swung  to  tlie  pits  below,  be 
the  most  nnfortunate  of  human  beings,  than  never  to  have  aimed  at  a  Bt*r. 
You  laugh  at  me  ?  An  Englishman  must  be  horribly  in  earnest  to  talk  e^ 
I  do  now.  But  it  is  a  star  I  "  (The  image  of  Ottilia  sprang  fooutain-lib 
into  blue  night  heavens  before  my  eyes  memorably.)  "She,"  was  kj 
next  word.  I  swallowed  it,  and  with  a  burning  &oe,  petitioned  Sot  help  I 
in  mj  Btudies.' 

To  such  Bight  as  I  had  at  that  instant  he  appeared  laughing  outrage-    | 
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onslj.  It  was  a  composed  smile.  "Sight,"  he  said;  "jonBh&ll  have 
help  ID  ft  settled  coarse.  Certain  profBSBora,  friends  of  mine,  at  yonr 
CmT^t;^,  win  see  70s  through  it.  A'"i  yoor  head  at  a  star — your 
bead!— and  even  ifyoamiss  ityoa  don't  fiill.  It's  that  light  dancer,  the 
(punbler,  the  heart  in  yon,  my  good  yonog  man,  which  aims  itself  at  inac- 
(esaible  heights,  and  has  the  &U — somewhat  icy  to  reflect  on  I  Qne  that 
orgiD  fiill  play,  and  yon  may  make  snre  of  a  handfnl  of  dost.  Do  yoa 
hMT  ?  It's  a  mind  that  wins  a  mind.  That  is  why  I  warn  yon  of  being 
most  aoibrtanale  if  yon  are  a  aensational  whipster.  Good  night.  Bhnt 
Bj  door  &st  that  I  may  not  have  the  tronble  to  rise." 

I  leit  him  with  the  wann  lamplight  falling  on  his  forehead,  an<3  boohs 
piled  ud  sloped,  sbnt  and  open  ;  an  enviable  pictnre  to  one  in  my  condi- 
ticn.  The  peacefolnees  it  indicated  made  scholarship  seem  beantiM, 
ittainable,  I  hoped.  I  had  the  sense  to  tell  myself  that  it  woold  give  me 
nnratting  gtain,  Uiongh  it  shonld  &il  of  being  a  practicable  road  to  my 
bri^t  star;  and  when  I  spnmod  at  consolations  for  failnre,  I  conld  still 
delist  to  think  that  she  shone  over  these  harvests  and  the  reapers. 


CHAFTEK  TSX. 

A  Stjhkki  SrOEjr,  ahd  Lovb. 

Tax  foregoing  conversations  with  Ottilia  and  her  teacher,  hard  as  they 
were  for  passion  to  digest,  grew  Inminoas  on  a  relapsing  heart.  Withont 
apprehending  either  their  exact  purport  or  tiie  characters  of  the  speakers, 
I  vu  transformed  by  them  from  a  state  of  craving  to  one  of  intense 
qiaetode.  I  thought  neither  of  winning  her,  nor  of  aiming  to  win  her, 
bnt  of  a  foothold  on  the  heights  she  gazed  at  reverently.  And  if,  some- 
tuoes,  seeii^  and  hearing  her,  I  thought,  Oh,  rarest  soul  I  the  wish  was 
Uut  brother  and  sisterhood  of  spirit  might  be  oars.  Uy  other  eager 
Ibintfiil  self  I  shook  off  like  a  thing  worn  oat.  Ken  in  my  confidence 
voald  have  sappoaed  me  more  rational ;  I  was  simply  possessed. 

M;  desire  was  to  go  into  harness,  buried  in  books,  and  for  recreation 
to  thase  visions  of  ori^al  ideas  for  benefiting  mankind.  A  clear-witted 
&ieDd  at  my  elbow,  my  dear  Temple,  perhaps,  could  have  hit  on  Uie  track 
i^all  this  mental  vagueness,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  pushed 
me  out  of  tJie  strange  mood,  half  stupor,  half  the  folding-in  of  passion ; 
it  was  such  magical  happiness.  Not  to  be  aw^ke,  yet  vividly  sensible ;  to 
lie  calm  and  reflect,  and  only  to  reflect ;  be  satisfied  with  each  succeeding 
hour  and  the  privations  of  the  honr,  and,  as  if  in  the  depths  of  a  smooth 
"ater,  to  gather  fold  over  patient  fold  of  the  submerged  self,  safe  from 
vounds :  the  happiness  was  not  noble,  but  it  breathed  and  waa  harmless, 
iai  it  gave  me  rest  when  the  alternative  was  folly  and  bitterness. 

ViBitois  were  coming  to  the  palace  to  meet  the  prince,  on  his  return 
with  my  lather  from  England.     I  went  back  to  the  University,  jealous  of 
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the  invsaion  of  my  ecstfttic  cafan  hj  new  fiices,  and  Jealotu  vheo  Qune 
of  tlie  privileges  those  new  faces  would  eiyoy ;  and  'ttien,  how  my  leemt 
deadnesB  of  Ufa  cried  out  agunst  me  sa  worse  than  a  spEiidfbrift,  a 
destroyer  1  a  nerTfiUsB  absorbent  of  the  bliss  showered  on  ma— the  1^ 
of  her  morning  preeenee  when,  just  before  erolnaeing,  she  made  her 
obeisance  to  the  maipvTnie,  and  Jdndl  j  sainted  me,  and  stooped  her  faie- 
bead  for  the  boroneaa  to  kiss  it ;  her  geatntes  and  her  Toice  ;  her  figure 
on  horseback,  with  old  Warhead  following,  and  I  mwitijig  her  hnt  ODcel— 
ber  walk  with  the  professor,  listening  to  his  instnictions— 1  nsed  to  see 
them  walking  np  and  down  the  CTpreas  path  of  the  villa  garden,  hei  ear 
^ven  to  bim  wholly  u  she  continued  her  grsve-trained  step,  and  be 
shuffling  and  treading  ont  of  bis  line  mtobs  bars,  or  on  the  path-bordtts, 
and  neTer  apologizing,  nor  she  noticing  it.  At  night  she  sang,  sometintes 
mountain  ditties  to  the  aecompaniment  of  llie  zithor,  leaning  on  the  table 
and  sweeping  the  wires  between  anatches  of  talk.  Nothing  haunted  me 
so  mnch  as  those  tones  of  her  zither,  which  were  little  londer  than  aanana 
gnats  when  fireflies  are  at  Hieir  loigfatest  and  storm  impends. 

My  father  bronght  horses  from  England,  and  a  conple  of  EngUsh 
grooma,  and  so  busy  an  air  of  cheeifolness  tbat  I  had,  like  a  aick  inTalid, 
to  bog  him  to  keep  away  from  me  and  prolong  nnlimitedly  hia  vudt  to 
Sarkeld  ;  the  rather  so,  aa  he  said  be  bad  now  become  indiapenaable  to 
the  prince  besides  the  margraviiie.  "  Only,  no  more  bronze  statoeal"  I 
adjnred  him.  He  nodded.  He  had  hired  Connt  Fretzel'a  chatean,  in 
the  immediate  neighbonrhood,  and  was  absolutely  Independent,  he  eud. 
His  lawyers  were  busy  procuring  evidence.  He  had  impressed  Prince 
Ernest  with  a  due  apfveeiation  of  the  wealth  of  a  young  Ei^lish  gentle- 
man by  taking  him  over  my  grandfather's  mine. 

"  And,  Richie,  we  bare  advanced  him  a  trifle  of  thomsaads  towards  the 
working  of  this  coal  discoTery  of  his.  In  six  weeks  onr  schooner  yubt 
will  be  in  the  Elbe  to  ofier  him  entertainment.  He  graciously  ddgus  to 
accept  a  couple  of  English  honteiB  at  onr  hands ;  we  shall  impron  hia 
breed  of  horses,  I  suspect.  Now,  Bichie,  hare  I  dcme  well  ?  I  flatten 
myself  I  hare  been  attentive  to  yonr  interests,  hare  I  not  ?  " 

He  hong  waiting  for  confidential  communications  on  my  part,  but  did 
not  press  for  them ;  he  preserved  an  onrarying  delicacy  in  that  respect. 

"  Yon  have  nothing  to  tell  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  I  said.     "  I  hare  only  to  thank  yon.'' 

He  left  me.  At  no  other  period  of  onr  lives  were  we  so  disunited.  1 
felt  in  myself  the  reverse  of  ererytbing  I  perceived  in  him,  and  soeh 
letters  as  I  wrote  to  the  squire  consequently  had  a  homelier  tone.  It 
seems  that  I  wrote  of  the  pleasures  of  simple  living — of  living  for  lean- 
ing's sake.  Mr.  Feterboroogh  at  the  same  time  despatched  praises  oi  m? 
sobriety  of  behaviour  and  diligent  studionsnesa,  confessing  that  I  began  to 
outstrip  him  in  some  of  the  h^er  branches.  The  sqoire's  brief  reply 
breathed  aatiafaetion,  but  too  evidently  on  the  point  where  he  had  been 
led  to  misconceive  the  state  of  affairs.     "  He  wanted  to  have  me  near 
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liiiD,  u  did  uwther  peisoo  whcna  I  speared  to  be  forgetting ;  he  granted 
ma  aoother  yeu'a  leave  of  absence,  bidding  ma  blnffl;  not  to  be  a  book- 
voimand  forget  I  was  an  EngUsbman."  The  idea  that  I  was  deoeiving 
him  neror  entered  my  mind. 

I  wu  deeeinng  everybody,  myself  in  the  bargain,  as  a  man  must  da 
fba  in  chase  of  a  woman  above  him  in  rank.  The  chase  neceeeitaies 
daeeit— vho  knows  ?  chieaaeiy  of  a  sort  as  well ;  it  brings  inevitabla 
immiliations ;  sneh  that  ever  since  the  commencement  of  it  at  speed  I 
could  barely  think  of  my  &theT  with  comfort,  and  rarely  met  turn  with, 
jlttBon.  With  what  manner  of  &oe  ooold  I  go  before  the  prince  or  th« 
nugntTine,  and  say,  I  am  an  English  commoner,  the  son  of  a  loan  of 
donbtiol  biith,  and  I  claim  the  hand  of  the  princess  ?  What  contortiona 
nn  not  in  store  for  these  features  of  mine  1  Even  as  afiairs  stood  now, 
ndd  I  make  a  eoofidant  of  Temple  and  let  him  eee  me  thiongh  the  stages 
of  the  adventure  ?  My  jinghng  of  veiBes,  my  betting  about  the  significa- 
lioii  of  Sowers,  and  trifling  vrith  symbols,  haunted  me  excmoiatingly, 
tinntiiig  me  with  I  know  not  what  atgect  vileness  of  spirit. 

In  the  midst  of  these  toitnres  an  arrow  strock  me,  in  the  shape  of  an 
tMnjmoas  letter,  ocutaining  one  brief  line :  "  The  princess  is  in  need 
tfh&lp." 

I  threw  my  books  aaide,  and  repaired  to  Connt  Fretzel's  chatean, 
6diii  irhich,  happily,  my  &theT  was  absent ;  bnt  the  ooontenance  of  the 
pduess  gave  me  no  encooragement  to  dream  I  conld  be  of  help  to  her ; 
Jtt  s  second  nnaigned  note,  worded  in  a  quaint  blunt  manner,  insisted 
that  it  was  to  me  she  looked.  I  chaneed  to  hear  the  mai^ravine, 
iddiesuDg  Baioness  Tnrokems,  say :  "The  princess's  betrothal,"  what 
brther  escaped  me.  Boon  after,  I  heard  that  Prince  Otto  was  a  visitor  at 
Uk  lake-palac«.     Hily  onknown  correspondent  plied  me  a  third  time. 

I  pasted  Hm  scrap  in  my  neglected  book  of  notes  and  reflections,  where  it 
had  ample  space  and  abont  eqoal  lucidity.  It  drew  me  to  the  book,  nearly 
drivuig  me  desperate ;  I  was  now  t^edolaua  of  anything,  except  that  the 
pnaeess  cared  for  help  from  me.  I  resolved  to  go  home ;  I  had  no  longer 
u>j  leal  for  study.  The  desolation  of  the  picture  of  England  in  my  mind 
gra>  congenial.  It  became  imperative  that  I  ahoold  go  somewhere,  for 
oen  arrived  of  my  other's  approach  with  a  French  company  of  actors, 
and  deafnniog  entertainments  were  at  hand.  On  the  whole  I  thought  it 
dwent  to  finish  mj  course  at  the  University,  if  I  had  not  quite  lost  the 
pevei  of  getting  into  the  heart  of  books.  One  who  studies  is  not  being 
■  bol :  that  is  an  established  truth.  I  thanked  Dr.  JoUna  for  plantmg 
il  among  my  recollections.  The  bone  and  m&rrow  of  study  form  the 
sorest  antidote  to  the  madness  of  that  light  gambler,  the  heart,  and 
didaatefiil  as  books  were,  I  had  gained  the  habit  of  sitting  down  to  them, 
which  waa  as  good  as  an  instinct  towards  the  right  medicine,  if  it  would 
but  work,  ' 

On  an  afternoon  of  great  heat  I  rode  out  ior  a  gaze  at  the  lake- 
pilflce,  that  I  chose  to  fancy  might  be  the  last,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of 
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one  of  my  fits  of  moTement  coming  on  me  before  sanset.  Hj  very  {mlees 
throbbed  "  away  t  "  Transfening  the  sense  of  overwhelming  heat  to  my 
moral  conditioD,  I  tbonght  it  the  deepair  of  ailliness  to  stay  baking  in 
that  stagnant  place,  where  the  sky  did  nothing  bnt  shine,  gave  aotliing 
fortb.  The  sky  was  bronze,  a  vast  fnmace  dome.  The  folds  of  li^t  and 
shadow  everywhere  were  satin-rich ;  shadows  perforce  of  blackness  had 
light  in  them,  and  the  light  a  sword-like  Bhsrpnesa  over  their  edges.  It 
was'  inanimate  radiance.  The  lanrels  sparkled  as  with  frost-points :  the 
denser  foliage  drooped  bnming  brown :  a  eickly  saint's-ring  was  roood 
the  heads  of  the  pines.  That  afternoon  the  bee  hummed  of  tlmnder,  uid 
refreshed  the  ear. 

I  pitied  the  horse  I  rode,  and  the  dog  at  his  heels,  but  for  me  the 
intensity  was  inspiritmg.  Nothing  lay  in  the  light,  I  had  the  land  to 
myself.  "  What  hurts  me  f  "  I  thonght.  My  physical  pride  was  up, 
and  I  looked  on  the  cattle  in  black  comers  of  the  fields,  and  here  and 
there  a  man  tomhled  anyhow,  a  wreck  of  limbs,  ont  of  the  insupportable 
glare,  with  an  even  glance.     Not  an  eje  was  lifted  on  me. 

I  saw  nothing  ^at  moved  until  a  boat  shot  oat  of  the  bight  of  soltiy 
lake-water,  lying  dose  below  the  dark  promontoiy  where  I  had  drawn  rnn. 
The  rower  was  old  Schwartz  Warhead.  Eow  my  gorge  rose  at  the 
impartial  bnite  I  He  wss  rowing  the  princess  and  a  yoong  man  in 
nniform  across  the  lake. 

That  they  should  cross  from  nnsheltered  paths  to  close  covert,  was 
reasonable  condnct  at  a  time  when  the  vertical  rays  of  the  son  were  fiery 
arrow-heads.  As  soon  as  they  were  swallowed  in  the  gloom  I  sprang  in 
my  saddle  with  tortnre,  transfixed  by  one  of  the  coarsest  shafts  of  hideons 
jealousy.  Off  I  flew,  tearing  throogh  diy  underwood,  and  ronnd  the  bend 
of  the  lake,  determined  to  confront  her,  ware  the  man  aside,  and  have  my 
last  word  with  the  false  woman.  Of  the  real  Ottilia  I  hod  lost  conceptioQ. 
Blood  was  inflamed,  brain  bare  of  vision:  "He  lakes  her  hand,  she 
jumps  from  the  boat ;  he  keeps  her  band,  she  feigns  to  withdraw  it,  all 
woman  to  him  in  her  eyes  :  they  pass  ont  of  sight."  A  groan  bnrst  from 
me.  I  strained  my  cro^  imagination  to  catch  a  view  of  them  nnder 
cover  of  the  wood  and  torture  myaelf  trebly,  bat  it  was  now  blank,  shot 
fast.  Sitting  bolt  npri^t,  panting  on  horseback  in  the  yellow  green  of 
one  of  the  open  woodways,  I  saw  the  young  officer  raise  a  branch  of 
chestnut  and  come  ont.  He  walked  moodily  up  to  within  a  yard  of  my 
horse,  looked  np  at  me,  and  with  on  augiy  stare  that  grew  to  be  one  of 
astoniebmeQt,  said, — "  Ah  ?  I  think  I  have  hod  the  pleasure — some- 
where ?  in  Wiirtemberg,  if  I  recollect." 

It  was  Prince  Otto.  I  dismoonted.  He  stood  alone.  The  spon- 
taneous question  on  my  Ups  would  have  been  "  Where  is  she  ?  "  bnt  I 
was  nnable  to  speak  a  word. 

"  English  ?  "  he  said,  patting  the  horse's  neck. 

"  Yes — the  horse  9  an  English  hunter.  How  are  you,  Prince  Otto  ? 
Do  yon  like  the  look  of  him 
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"  Immensely.  Ton  know  we  have  a  paedon  of  English  thorongh- 
breda.  Pardon  me,  70a  look  as  if  yon  had  been  close  on  a  stmstioke. 
Do  jofl  geneially  take  iid«e  in  this  weather  7  " 

"  I  was  oat  by  chanee.  If  yoa  like  him,  pray  take  him ;  take  him. 
Hoimt  him  and  try  him.  He  ie  yoara  if  you  care  to  have  him ;  and  if  be 
doem't  Boit  yoa  send  him  up  to  Const  Fretzel's.  I've  had  riding  enough 
in  tbe  light," 

"  Perhaps  yoa  have,"  said  he,  and  hesitated.  "  It's  diffionlt  to  redst 
the  offer  of  anch  a  horse.  If  yoa  want  to  dispose  of  him,  men^n  it 
^ben  V6  meet  again.  Shall  1 1^  him  ?  I  have  a  slight  inclination  to  go 
IS  hard  as  yoa  have  been  going,  bat  he  shall  have  good  grooming  in  the 
prince's  stables,  and  that's  less  than  half  as  near  again  as  Comit  Fretzel'a 
place  ;  and  a  horse  like  this  ought  not  to  be  oat  in  this  weather,  if  yoa 
will  permit  me  the  remark." 

"  No ;  I'm  ashamed  of  bringing  h'"!  ont,  and  shan't  look  on  him  with 
satis&ctioD,"  said  I.  '*  Take  bim  and  try  him,  and  then  take  him  &om 
me,  if  yon  don't  mind." 

"  Do  yoa  know,  I  woald  advise  yonr  lying  down  in  the  shade  awhile  ?  " 
be  obserred,  solicitonsly.  "  I  have  seen  men  on  the  march  in  Hongaiy 
and  Italy.     An  hoar's  rest  ander  cover  would  have  saved  them." 

I  thanked  bim. 

"  Ice  is  the  thing  I "  he  cgacalated.  "  I'll  ride  and  have  some  fetched 
to  yoa.    Best  here." 

With  viable  pleasure  he  swung  to  tbe  saddle.  I  saw  him  fix  bis 
etnlry  thighs  and  bound  off  as  If  he  meant  to  take  a  gate.  Had  he 
^eed  behind  him  he  would  have  fancied  that  the  sun  had  done  its 
mint.  I  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  footpath,  mad  to  think  she  might 
luve  retomed  homeward  by  the  lake.  The  two  had  parted — why  ?  He 
this  way,  she  that.  They  would  not  have  parted  hut  for  a  division  of  the 
win.  I  came  on  the  empl^  boat.  Schwartz  lay  near  it  beneath  heavy 
bonghs,  smoking  and  perspiring  in  peace.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  And  it 
«is  now  tempered  by  a  fit  of  alarm  that  I  renewed  my  search.  So  when 
I  beheld  her,  intense  gratitnde  broke  my  passion ;  when  I  touched  her 
baud  it  was  trembling  for  absolute  tesnrance  of  ber  safety.  She  was 
Itaning  against  a  tree,  gazing  on  the  ground,  a  white  fignre  in  that  iion- 
moted  gloom. 

"  Otto  1 "  she  died,  shrinking  &om  the  touch ;  bat  at  sight  of  me,  all 
softly  as  a  sight  in  the  heavens,  her  &ce  melted  in  a  suffosion  of  wavering 
nniles,  and  deep  colour  shot  over  them,  heavenly  to  see.  She  pressed 
her  bosom  while  I  spoke : — a  lover's  speech,  breathless. 

"  Yon  love  me  ? "  she  said. 

Uy  fingers  tightened  on  ber  wrist, — 

"  You  have  known  it  I " 

"Yes,  yea  I" 

"  Forgiven  me  ?    Speak,  princess." 

"  Call  me  by  my  name." 
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"MyowBBOoll  OtlilUr' 

She  diseogaged  ber  arms  teoderij. 

"  I  have  known  it  t^  mj  knowledge  of  myself,"  she  said,  bieatlufig 
iritii  her  lip§  dlsseTered.  "  My  weaknen  has  oome  npon  me.  Yes,  I 
lore  yon.  U  is  spoken.  It  is  too  true.  Ib  it  a  ^fate  that  brings  ns 
together  when  I  hare  jost  lost  my  little  remaining  strength — all  pom  i 
Yon  hear  me  I    I  pretend  to  wisdom,  and  talk  of  &te  I " 

Bhe  tried  to  Inn^  in  scorn  of  herself,  and  looked  at  me  with  almost  a 
Utter  smile  on  her  features,  made  beantiiiil  by  bei  soft  eyes.  I  feared 
from  the  helpless  hanging  of  her  nnderlip  that  ahe  would  ewom;  i 
shndder  convnlsed  her;  and  at  the  same  time  I  became  aware  of  the 
blotting  ont  of  snnlight,  and  a  strange  bowing  and  ehore-like  it(»niig  of 
the  forest. 

"  Do  not  heed  me,"  she  said  in  happy  nndertonee.  "  I  think  I  im 
going  to  cry  like  a  prl.  One  cannot  see  one's  pride  die  like  this,  with- 
out  but  it  is  not  angniih  of  any  kind.     Since  we  are  here  tcfsther,  I 

would  have  so  other  change." 

Bhe  spoke  till  the  feara  came  tluck. 

I  UM  her  of  the  lettors  I  had  reeeired,  warning  me  of  a  trouUe 
besetting  her.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  excuse  for  my  eondnot,  if  I  hsd 
any. 

Schwartz  burst  on  as  with  his  drill-sergeant's  shout  for  the  princess. 
Standing  grey  in  big  rain-drops  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  qb  both. 
He  came  to  take  her  orders. 

"  The  thnnder,"  he  announced,  raising  a  telegraphic  arm,  "  rolls.  It 
rains.    We  have  a  storm.    Command  me,  princess  I  your  highness ! " 

Ottilia's  eyelids  were  set  blinking  by  one  look  aloft.  Rain  and  H^t- 
ning  filled  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Direct  ns,  you  t "  she  s^d  to  me  gently. 

The  natural  proposition  was  to  despatch  her  giant  by  the  direct  wi; 
down  the  lake  to  fetch  a  carriage  from  the  stables,  or  matting  firom  th« 
boaUionse.    I  mentioned  it,  but  did  not  press  it. 

Bhe  meditated  on  instant.    "  I  believe  I  may  stay  with  my  beloved  ? " 

Schwartz  and  I  ran  to  the  boat,  hanled  it  on  land,  and  set  it  keel 
npwoTds  against  a  low  leafy  dripping  branch.  To  this  place  of  shelter, 
protecting  her  as  secnrely  as  I  conld,  I  led  the  princess,  while  Schwsrti 
happed  a  rongh  trench  around  it  with  one  of  the  scolls.  We  stalled  him 
on  foot  to  do  the  best  thing  possible ;  for  the  storm  gave  no  promise  that 
it  was  a  passing  one.  la  tratli,  I  knew  that  I  should  have  been  the 
emisaary  and  he  the  gnard  ;  bat  the  storm  overhead  was  not  liiller  of  its 
mighly  bnrden  than  I  of  ;nme.  I  looked  on  her  as  mine  for  the  honi, 
and  well  won. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

pRincESS  Ottilia's  Letter. 

Tut  hour  of  tempest  went  sirift  as  one  of  its  flashes  over  onr  little  nest 
of  peace  where  we  crouched  like  insects.  The  lightning  and  the  delnge 
seemed  gloriously  endless.  Ottilia's  harbouring  nook  was  diy  within  an 
incli  of  rnahing  floods  and  pattered  miie.  On  me  the  torrents  descended, 
ind  har  gentle  effoTts  drew  me  to  her  side,  aa  with  a  maternal  claim  to 
protect  me,  or  to  perish  in  my  aims  if  the  lightning  found  us.  We 
bad  for  prospect  an  eTer-ontburstdng  flame  of  foliage,  and  the  hnbbab 
of  the  hissing  lake,  crimson,  purple,  dusky  grey,  like  the  face  of  a  pas- 
BJonste  creature  scourged.  It  was  useleaa  to  speak.  Her  lips  were  shut, 
bnt  I  had  the  intent  kindness  of  her  eyes  on  me  almost  nnceasinf^y. 

The  good  hour  slipped  away.  Old  Warhead's  splashed  knees  on  the 
lerel  of  oar  heads  were  seen  by  ns  when  the  thunder  bad  abated.  Ottilia 
prepared  to  rise. 

"Ton  shall  hear  from  me,"  she  said,  bending  with  brows  measnring 
the  boat-roof,  like  a  bird  abont  to  fiy. 

"ShaOIseeyoa?" 

"  Uldmatdy  yon  sorely  will.    Ah  1  still  be  patient." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  haTe  I  not  been  ?  " 

"  Tea ;  and  ean  yon  regret  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  bnt  we  separate  I  " 

"  Wonld  you  have  us  be  two  feet  high  for  ever  ?  "  she  answered 
snuling. 

"  One  foot  high,  or  under  eartli,  if  it  might  be  together  I  " 

"  Poor  little  gnomes  1  "   sud  she. 

The  homeliness  of  onr  resting-place  arrested  her  for  an  instant,  and 
perhaps  a  touch  of  comic  pity  for  things  of  such  diminntive  size  aa  to  see 
nothing  but  knees  where  a  man  stood.     Our  heads  were  hidden. 

"Adieu  t  no  pledge  is  needed,"  she  said  tenderly. 

"None  I  "  I  replied,  and  gained  it  by  abnegation. 

She  retnmed  to  the  upper  world  with  a  homing  blush. 

Schwartz  bad  home  himself  with  extraordinary  discretion  by  for- 
beaiiug  to  spread  alarm  at  the  palace.  He  sainted  bis  young  mistress 
in  the  regulation  maimer  while  receiving  her  beneath  a  vast  umbrella, 
the  holiday  peasant's  invariable  companions  in  these  parts.  A  forester 
was  in  attendance  carrying  shawls,  clogs,  and  matting.  The  boat  was 
tamed  and  launched. 

"Adieu,  Harry  Richmond.  Will  you  be  quite  patient  till  yon  hear 
&om  me  ?  "  said  Ottilia,  and  added,  "  It  is  my  question  !  "  delightfully 
""filing  cdd  limeB. 

I  was  Boon  gazing  at  the  track  of  the  boat  in  rough  water. 

^outfl  were  being  raised  somewhere  abont  the  forest,  and  were  replied 
to  by  hearty  bellow  of  the  rower's  lungs.     She  was  now  at  liberty  to  join 
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m^  name  to  her  own  or  not,  as  she  willed.  I  had  to  wait.  Bnt  how 
much  richer  was  I  than  all  the  world  I  The  fatore  owed  me  nothing. 
I  would  hare  registered  a  tow  to  ask  aothing  of  it.  Among  the  man; 
determined  parpoBoa  franung  which  I  walked  home,  iras  one  to  ohtun  a 
grant  of  that  bit  of  land  where  we  had  Bat  together,  and  bnUd  a  temple 
OS  it.  The  fear  that  it  might  be  trodden  b^  feet  of  men  before  I  had 
enclosed  it,  beeet  me  with  angniah.  The  moet  absolnte  pain  I  anfered 
sprang  from  a  bewildering  incapacity  to  conjure  np  a  vision  of  Ottilia 
free  of  the  glittering  aeceasoriea  of  her  hi^  birth ;  and  that  was  the 
pain  of  shame ;  bnt  it  came  only  at  interrala,  when  pride  stood  too  loftilj 
and  the  shadow  of  possible  mischance  threatened  it  with  the  azs. 

She  did  not  condemn  me  to  long  waiting.  Her  faTonrite  Aennchen 
brooght  me  her  first  letter.  The  girl's  &ce  beamed,  and  had  a  look  as  if 
she  commended  me  for  a  worthy  deed. 

"  An  answer,  Aennchen  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  "  said  she  anxioosly ;  "  bat  it  will  take  more  time  than  I 
can  spare."  8he  appointed  a  meeting  near  the  palace  garden-gales  at 
night 

I  chose  a  roof  of  limes  to  read  under. 

"  Noblest  and  best  beloved  I "  the  princess  addressed  me  in  her  om 
tongne,  doubting,  I  perceived,  as  her  training  had  taught  her,  that  mj 
English  eyes  would  tolerate  apostrophes  of  open-hearted  afiection.  The 
rest  was  her  English  confided  to  a  critic  who  woold  have  good  reason  to 
be  merciful : — 

"  The  night  has  come  that  writes  the  chapter  of  the  day.  My  &ther 
has  had  bis  interview  with  his  head-forester  to  learn  what  has  beMen 
from  the  storm  in  the  forest.  All  has  not  been  told  him  I  That  shall 
not  be  delayed  beyond  to-morrow. 

"  I  am  hurried  to  it.  And  I  had  the  thought  that  it  bnng  pertu^  st 
the  very  end  of  my  life  among  the  coloured  leaves,  the  strokes  of  sonset — 
that  then  it  would  be  known  I  or  if  earlier,  distant  from  this  strange 
imperative  Now,  But  we  have  our  personal  freedom  now,  and  I  hare 
leamt  from  minutes  what  I  did  mean  to  seek  from  years,  and  from  our 
forest  what  I  hoped  that  change  of  scene,  travel,  experience,  would  teach 
me. — Ne  te  quttsirmt  extra  ! — Yet  I  was  right  in  my  intention.  It  was  a 
discreet  and  a  jast  meaning  I  had.  For  things  will  not  go  smoothly  for 
him  at  once :  he  will  have  his  hard  battle.  Ht  is  proved :  he  has  passed 
his  most  brave  ordeal.  Bat  1 1  Shall  I  see  him  put  to  it  and  sot 
certainly  know  myself?  Even  thus  I  reasoned.  One  cannot  study 
without  knowing  that  onr  human  nature  is  most  trtal.  Dally  the  body 
changes,  daily  the  mind — ^why  not  the  heart  ?  I  did  design  to  travel  and 
converse  with  various  persons. 

"  Pardon  it  to  one  who  knew  that  she  would  require  superfMnimna 
power  of  decision  to  resolve  that  she  would  dispose  of  herself  1 

"  I  heard  of  Hany  Richmond  before  I  saw  him.  My  curiosity  to 
behold  the  two  fair  boya  of  the  sailor  kingdom  set  me  whipping  my  pony 
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ifUr  Uiem  that  day  so  remote,  which  is  always  yesterday.  Ify  thoughts 
fallowed  yon,  and  I  wondered — does  he  meaD  to  be  a  distingaished 
eomitiyiiiui  of  his  Nelson  ?  or  a  man  of  leanung  ?  Then  many  an 
ugament  with  '  my  professor,'  nntil — for  so  it  will  ever  be — the  weaker 
treatnre  did  succomb  in  the  open  controversy,  and  thought  her  thoughts 
to  tierselt  Contempt  of  £ngland  gained  on  me  still.  Bat  when  I  lay 
tritheced,  thongh  so  yoong,  by  the  sea-shoie,  his  conntry's  ancient 
gnDdeor  insisted,  and  I  dreamed  of  Harry  mchmond,  imagining  that 
I  had  been  blae  to  my  childhood.  Yon  stood  before  me,  dearest.  Yoa 
were  kind :  yon  were  strong,  and  bad  a  gentle  voice.  Our  booIb  were 
eu^t  together  on  the  sea.  Bo  yon  recollect  my  slip  in  the  speaking  of 
Locy  Sibley's  marriage  ? — '  We  change  coontrieB.'  At  that  moment  I 
Eatelt  salt  air,  which  woold  bring  yon  to  my  sight  and  tonch  were  yoa  and 
I  dinded  let  me  not  think  how  &r. 

"  To-morrow  I  tell  the  prince,  my  &ther,  that  I  am  a  plighted  woman. 
Then  for  ns  the  stmggle,  for  him  the  grief.  I  have  to  look  on  him  and 
dctlit. 

"  I  can  refer  him  to  Br.  Jnlins  for  my  estimate  of  my  hnsband's 
'oitL 

" '  My  professor '  was  won  by  it.  He  once  did  incline  to  be  the 
TODsg  bold  Elnglishman's  enemy.  <  Why  is  he  here  ?  what  seeks  he 
uaong  OS  ? '  It  was  bis  jealousy,  not  of  the  man,  bat  of  the  nation, 
vhlch  voald  send  one.tii  break  and  bear  away  his  carefoUy  cultivated 
Genaao  lily.  No  eye  but  his  did  read  me  through.  And  yon  endured 
the  tnal  that  was  forced  on  you.  Yon  made  no  claim  for  recompence 
when  it  was  over.  No,  there  is  no  pare  love  but  strong  love  I  It  belongs 
lo  oni  original  elements,  and  of  its  parity  should  never  be  qnsstion,  only 
of  its  strength. 

"I  could  not  help  yoa  when  yon  were  pnt  under  scmliny  before  the 
nuigtavine  and  the  baroness.  Help  from  ms  would  have  been  the 
betrays]  of  both.  The  world  has  accurate  eyes,  if  they  are  not  very 
penetrating.  The  world  will  see  a  want  of  balance  immediately,  and  also 
too  Inie  a  balance,  but  it  will  not  detect  a  depth  of  concord  between  two 
xxiIb  that  do  not  show  some  tretlnlness  on  the  anr&ce. 

"  So  it  was  considered  that  in  refusing  my  consin  Otto  and  other  pro- 
posed alliances,  I  was  heart-free.  An  instmeted  princess,  they  thought, 
18  ef  the  woeful  species  of  woman.  Yoa  left  us :  I  lost  yoa.  I  heard 
you  praised  for  civil  indifference  to  me — the  one  great  quality  you  do  not 
possess  1  Then  it  was  the  fsncy  of  people  that  I,  being  very  cold,  might 
l>e  Boflered  to  hear  my  consin  plead  for  himself.  The  m^'ority  of  our 
^toily  bvonr  Otto.  He  was  permitted  to  woo  me  ae  though  I  had  been  a 
ample  maid ;  and  henceforth  shall  I  have  pity  for  all  poor  little  feminine 
things  who  are  bo  persecuted,  asked  to  inflict  cruelty — to  take  a  sword  and 
strike  with  it.  Bat  I — who  look  on  marriage  as  more  than  a  surrender — 
I  conld  well  withstand  snrpassmg  eloquence.  It  was  easy  to  me  to  be 
in&exiblfl  in  speech  and  will  when  I  stood  there,  entreated  to  change  myself. 
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Bni  vhen  oame  magically  the  other,  who  is  my  hoart,  my  voice,  mj  mate, 
the  half  of  me,  and  broke  into  illumination  of  Uungs  long  bidden — ob  I 
then  did  I  say  to  yoa  that  it  was  my  weaknras  had  eome  npon  me  ?  It 
was  my  lost  ootcry  of  self — the  '  I '  expiring.  I  am  now  yom^  '  We ' 
haa  long  OTershadowed  '  I,'  and  now  engnlphs  it.  We  are  one.  If  it 
ware  new  to  me  to  find  myself  interrogating  the  mind  of  my  beloTed, 
relying  on  his  conrage,  taking  many  proofs  of  his  devotjon,  I  might  paiLBe 
to  re-penue  my  words  here,  withont  Bcmple,  written.  I  sign  it,  before 
heaven,  yonr  Ottilia. 

"Ottilu  Fbbdzbiea  Wilheucha  Hedwid, 
"  Princess  of  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld." 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Ah  Istbbtiew'  with  Prikox  Ernxbt  tso  a  MssTnia  wrrn 

ParacB  Otto. 

A  uESSENOBS  from  Prince  Ernest  oommondlng  my  immediate  attendaiice 
at  the  palaee,  signified  that  the  battle  had  began.  I  could  have  waited 
im  my  father,  whose  return  from  one  of  his  ezpeditions  in  tbe  pnnce's 
service,  was  expected  every  instant ;  bat  thoogh  I  knew  I  should  have 
had  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  him  to  assist  me  through  sneh  a  conference,  I 
prefsrred  to  go  down  alone.  Prince  Otto  met  me  in  the  hall.  He  passed 
by,  glancing  an  eye  sharply,  and  said  over  his  shonlder, — 

"  We  shall  have  a  word  together  presently  !  " 

The  library  door  was  flong  open.  Prince  Ernest  and  the  mnrgraTine 
were  in  the  room.  She  walked  ont  with  angry  majesty.  The  pitnce 
held  his  figure  in  the  stiff  attitude  of  reception.    He  conld  look  impoaiog. 

The  character  of  tbe  interview  was  perceptible  at  once. 

"  Be  seated,"  he  said. 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  sat — a  disadvantageous  thing  to  do  before  an 
irritated  man,  ereet  and  prepared  to  put  hanh  questions.  Hy  deUbente 
method  of  obeying  him  served  for  a  reminder  of  what  was  dne  from  lim  lo 
me  in  conrtesy,  and  he  placed  a  chair  in  front  of  me,  but  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  occupy  it  immediately. 

"  Yon  have  not,  I  presume,  to  be  informed  of  the  business  in  haad, 
Mr.  Richmond  1 " 

"  YoQT  hi^meae,  I  believe  I  can  guess  it." 

This  started  him  pacing  the  floor. 

"An  impoBcdbility  t  a  monstrous  extravagance  I  a  thing  nnhesid  of  I 
mania  I  mania !  "  he  ronttered.  "  Ton  are  aware,  sir,  that  yon  baTe 
been  doing  yonr  worst  to  destroy  the  settled  arrangements  of  my  family  ^ 
What  does  it  mean  ?  In  common  reason  you  cannot  indnlge  any  legiti- 
mate hope  of  succeeding.  Taking  you  as  a  foreigner,  you  most  know 
tiiat.    Jodge  of  the  cue  by  yonr  own  reigning  l^milies.    Such  eveots 
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never  happen  amongst  tbem.  Do  you  eappose  that  the  poBSeHBion  of 
immense  wealth  entitles  yon  to  the  immeosnrable  presnmption  of  aspiring 
to  egulHf  of  position  with  reigning  Houses?  Such  folly  is  more  freqaentlj 
eutigated  th&n  reasoned  with.  Why,  now — ^now,  were  it  published  that 
I  bid  eondeseended — condescend  as  I  am  doing,  I  ehould  be  the  langhlng- 
stock  d  every  Conrt  in  Europe.  Yon  English  want  many  lessons.  Yoa 
ue  Unght  by  your  scribeH  to  despise  the  dignity  which  is  not  BOpported 
b;  k  multitude  of  bayonets,  guns,  and  gold.  I  heard  of  it  when  I  travelled 
haiffaio.  Yon  make  merry  over  little  potentates.  Good.  But  do  not 
aim  their  paths.  Their  dominion  may  be  circumscribed,  but  they  ham 
it;  ffld  where  we  are  now,  my  power  equals  that  of  the  Eaiaer  and  the 
Citi,  You  will  do  me  the  &Tour  to  uuderstand  that  I  am  not  boastiim, 
Bot  nenacing;  I  attempt,  since  it  is  extraordinarily  imposed  on  me,  to 
imtraet  you.  I  have  cause  to  be  o^nded ;  I  waive  it.  I  meet  you  on 
cmimon  ground,  and  address  myself  to  your  good  sense.  Have  you 
injthiiig  to  say  ?" 

I  rose.     "  Much,  your  highness." 

"  Then,  pray,  be  seated." 

He  set  me  the  example,  repeating  "  Much  ?  " 

From  the  excitement  he  was  quite  unable  to  conceal  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  Qie  princeaa  had  done  her  part  bravely  and  fully.  I  conld  not 
sofier  myself  to  be  beaten  down. 

"  Much  7  "  he  said  agiun,  with  afiected  incredulity. 

The  painful  hardship  for  me  was  to  reply  in  the  v^ne  terms  he  had 
been  pleased  to  use. 

"I  have  much  to  say,  yonr  highness.  First,  1a  ask  pardon  of  yon, 
ntbont  exensing  myself." 

"A  condition,  apparently,  that  absolves  the  necessity  for  the  grant. 
%eak  precisely." 

Bat  I  was  aa  careful  as  he  in  abstaining  from  any  direct  indication  of 
big  daughter's  complicity,  and  said,  "  I  have  offended  your  highness. 
Ton  have  done  me  the  honour  to  snggest  that  it  is  ovring  to  my  English 
tBuiUDg.  Yon  will  credit  my  assurance  that  the  offence  was  not  inten- 
tional,  not  preconceived." 

"You  charge  it  upon  yonr  having  been  trained  among  a  nation  of 
Ehopkeepore  ?  " 

"  My  countrymen  are  not  illiterate  or  unmannerly,  yonr  highness." 

"I  have  not  spoken  it;  I  may  add,  I  do  not  think  it." 

"  I  feared  that  your  highness  entertained  what  I  find  to  be  a  very 
genenl,  perhaps  here  and  there  wilful,  error  with  regard  to  England." 

"When  I  was  in  the  service  I  had  a  comrade,  a  gallant  gentleman, 
deeply  beloved  by  me,  and  he  was  an  Englishman.  He  died  in  the 
uniform  and  under  the  flag  I  reverence." 

"  I  rejoice  that  yom;  harness  has  had  this  experience  of  na.  I  have 
to  im^ne  that  I  expressed  myself  badly.  My  English  trainii^  certainly 
does  sot  ^eclnde  the  respect  due  to  exalted  rank.     Your  highness  will 
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J  trast  hnmbl;,  pardon  my  offenu.  I  do  not  excose  myeelf  becftoie  I 
cannot  withdnv,  and  I  am  incapable  of  aaying  that  I  regret  it." 

"  In  cool  blood  yon  ntter  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  prince. 

His  amazement  was  unfeigned. 

"  What  are  the  impossible,  monstroos  ideas  yon  ? wliere ? 

Who  leads  yon  to  fiincy  there  is  one  earthly  chance  for  yon  vhen 
yon  say  yon  cannot  withdraw?  Cannot?  Are  yon  requested?  Are 
yon  consulted  ?  It  is  a  question  to  be  decided  in  the  imperatiTe :  yon 
must.  What  wheel  it  is  you  think  yon  have  infBcient  vigoor  to  slop 
I  am  profoundly  nn&waie,  bnt  I  am  prepared  to  affinu  that  it  is  aiA 
the  wheel  of  my  honsehold.  I  would  declare  it,  were  I  a  plain  citizen. 
You  are  a  nullity  in  the  case  in  point  of  yonr  individual  will  —  a 
nullity  swept  away  with  one  wave  of  the  band.  You  can  do  this,  and 
nothing  else :  yon  can  apologize,  recognize  you  station,  repair  a  degree 
of  mischief  that  I  will  not  say  was  preconceived  or  plotted.  So  for 
awhile  pnrsne  yoni  studies,  yonr  travels.  In  time  it  will  give  me  pleasnie 
to  receive  yon.  l£r.  Richmond,"  he  added,  smiling  and  rising;  "even 
the  head  of  a  little  German  principalis  has  to  give  numberless  audiences." 
His  features  took  a  more  cordial  smile  to  convince  me  that  the  disnu'wnng 
sentence  was  merely  playful. 

As  for  me,  my  mind  was  confused  by  the  visible  fact  that  the  father's 
features  resembled  the  daughter's.  I  mention  it  that  my  mind's  conditiim 
may  be  nnderstood. 

Hardly  had  I  been  bowed  out  of  the  room  when  my  father  embraced 
me,  and  some  minutes  later  I  heard  Prince  Otto  talking  to  me  and 
demanding  answers.  That  he  or  any  one  else  should  have  hostile  senti- 
ments towards  a  poor  devil  like  me  seemed  strange.  My  gift  of  the  horse 
appeared  to  anger  him  most.  I  reached  the  chateau  vrithont  once  loakiog 
back,  a  dispirited  wretch.  I  shut  myself  up  ;  I  tried  to  read.  The 
smgular  brevity  of  my  interview  with  the  prince,  from  which  I  had 
expected  great  if  not  fiivonrable  issues,  affected  me  as  though  I  had  been 
struck  by  a  cannon-shot :  my  brains  were  nowhere.  His  perfect  conrtesf 
was  confounding,  I  was  tormented  by  the  delusion  that  I  had  behaved 
pusillanimonsly. 

My  father  rushed  up  to  me  after  dark.  Embracing  me  and  holding 
me  by  the  hand,  he  congratulated  me  with  bis  whole  heart.  The  desire  of 
his  life  was  aocomplisbed ;  the  thing  he  had  plotted  for  ages  bad  come  to 
pass.  He  praised  me  infinitely.  My  glorious  future,  he  said,  waa  to 
carry  a  princess  to  England  and  ait  among  the  highest  there,  the  hus- 
band of  a  lady  peerless  in  beauty  and  in  birth,  who,  in  addition  to  what 
she  was  able  to  do  for  me  by  way  of  elevati<m  in  my  conntry,  could 
ennoble  in  her  own  territory.  I  had  the  option  of  being  the  fathtr  of 
English  nobles  or  of  German  princes  ;  so  forth.  I  did  not  like  the  strain ; 
yet  I  clung  to  him.  I  was  compelled  to  ask  him  wbetber  he  had  nova 
of  any  sort  worth  hearing. 

"  None,"  said  he,  calmly  ;    "  none.     I  have  ere^tbing  to  beaTf 
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DoUuDg  to  relate;    and,   happily,  I  can  hardly  epeak  for  joy."     He 
wept 

He  guaranteed  to  have  the  margraTine  at  the  chateau  vithin  a  week, 
wbieh  seemed  to  me  a  sofiicient  nurade.  The  prince,  he  said,  might 
leqmn  three  months  of  discretionBry  treatment.  Three  fiuther  months 
to  bring  the  &mily  round,  and  the  princess  wonld  be  mine.  "  Bat  sho 
iipnrBl  she  is  yonra  already  1  "  he  cried  anthoritatiTely.  "  8h«  is 
tlw  reigning  intellect  there.  I  dreaded  her  very  intellect  wonld  give  na 
ill  the  tranble,  and  behold,  it  is  oar  ally  I  The  prince  lives  with  an 
cllicnr  ont  of  hiA  income.  But  for  me,  it  would  be  other  parts  of  his 
perstm  as  well,  I  assnre  yan,  and  the  world  would  see  each  a  princely 
Htlardemalion  aa  wonld  astonish  it.  Money  to  him  is  important.  He 
mut  cany  on  his  mine.  He  can  carry  on  nothing  withoat  my  help. 
By  the  way,  we  have  to  deal  ont  cheques  ?  " 
Itssented. 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  canght  the  contagion  of  his  ernberant  happiness, 
iDd  bith  in  hia  gemns.  The  prince  had  applaaded  his  enei^etie  manage- 
moit  of  ihe  afiairs  of  the  mine  two  or  three  times  in  my  hearing.  It 
itiQck  me  that  he  had  really  fbnnd  his  vocation,  and  would  torn  the 
meer  on  those  who  had  called  him  volatile  and  reckless.  This  led  me  to 
I  kmrioos  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  and  I  was  willing  to  live  on 
jreaoing  and  amnsed,  though  all  aronnd  me  seemed  phantoms,  espedally 
the  French  troupe,  the  flower  of  the  Parisian  stage  ;  Begnanlt,  Carigny, 
DtAanJles,  Mesdames  Blanche  Bignet  and  Dnpertny,  and  Mdlle.  Jenny 
CluBBediane,  the  most  spiritnelle  of  Frenchwomen.  "  They  are  a  part  of 
Ota  enginery,  Richie,"  my  father  said.  They  proved  to  be  an  irresistible 
attraetiDn  to  the  margravine.  She  sent  word  to  my  father  that  she  meant 
lo  eome  on  a  particnlar  day  when,  aa  she  evidently  knew,  I  shoold  not 
be  present.  Two  or  three  honrs  later  I  had  Prince  Otto's  cartel  in  my 
hinds.  Jorian  DeWitt,  onr  gnest  at  this  seaeon,  told  me  subsequently, 
ind  with  the  utmost  seiionsness,  that  I  was  largely  indebted  to  Mdlle. 
Jenny  for  a  touching  French  song  of  a  beau  chevalier  she  sang  before 
Ottilia  in  my  absence.  Both  he  and  my  father  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
tlus  kmd  of  enginery,  but  as  the  case  happened  the  beau  chevalier  was 
down  low  enough  at  the  moment  his  high-bom  lady  listened  to  the  song. 

It  appeared  that  when  Prince  Otto  met  me  after  my  interview  with 
hiatx  Ernest,  he  did  his  best  to  provoke  a  rencontre,  and  failing  to 
ff^  anything  bnt  a  nod  from  my  stunned  head,  betook  himself  to  my 
Dniversity.  A  friendly  young  fellow  there,  Eckart  vom  Hof,  offered  to 
fight  him  on  my  behalf,  should  I  think  proper  to  refuse.  Eckart  and 
two  or  three  others  made  a  spirited  stand  against  the  aristocratic  party 
tiding  with  Prince  Otto,  whose  case  was  that  I  had  played  him  a  dis- 
bonoorahle  trick  to  langh  at  him.  I  had,  in  troth,  persaaded  him  to 
relieve  me  at  once  of  horse  and  rival  at  the  moment  when  he  was  snfiering 
the  tortures  of  a  rejection,  and  I  was  rnshii^  to  take  the  hand  he  coveted ; 
1  was  go  &r  guilty.     Bat  to  how  great  a  degree  guiltless,  how  conld  I 
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poBsiblj  expkin  to  the  BatisiactioB  ot  as  uigTy  moa  ?  I  had  the  -naim 
of  him  leaping  Od  the  hone,  while  I  perosed  his  challenge ;  saw  him 
fix  to  the  B&ddle,  uid  smile  hard,  and  away  to  do  me  of  all  semees  the 
Uit  he  would  have  perfonoed  wittingly.  The  dtuatitui  was  eiaetl;  of  a 
sort  for  one  of  hia  Qerman  fantasy-writen  to  image  the  foieet  jeering  at 
him  ftB  he  flew,  blind,  deaf,  and  Tinreaaonable,  rehement  for  one  fiwce 
draoght  of  speed.  We  are  all  dogged  b;  fba  hnmoDr  of  lbll<7wiiig  ercoU 
when  we  start  on  a  wind  ot  passion.  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  u 
accomplice,  I  lealiaed  the  scene  with  snch  intenut;  in  the  light  nmsiiig 
at  bis  heels :  it  may  be  quite  tme  that  I  lao^ied  in  the  heuisg  of  luf 
messenger  as  I  folded  up  the  letter.  That  was  the  man's  report.  I  am 
not  commonly  one  to  be  forgetful  of  due  obeerranceB.  If  I  did  lan^  it 
was  inTolontarily. 

The  prospect  of  the  possible  Vernal  separa^n  bom  my  belored 
pricked  my  mechanical  wits  and  set  them  tracing  the  consequant  line 
by  which  I  had  been  bronght  to  this  pass  as  to  a  natnral  reaolt.  Had 
not  my  fatlier  sneoeeded  is  inspiring  the  idea  that  I  was  something  more 
than  something  ?  The  tendency  (^  yoong  m«n  is  to  ooueeive  it  £>r 
thamaehes  withont  assislAiioe;  a  prolonged  puff  firom  the  breath  <J 
another  is  nearly  sure  to  make  them  mad  as  kings,  and  not  so  pardoiu%. 

I  see  that  I  might  have  acted  wisely,  and  did  not ;  bat  that  is  a  ipeec- 
lation  taken  apart  from  my  capabilities.  Ifaman'sfale  wereasafortoddMi 
frnit,  detached  from  him,  and  ia  front  of  him,  be  might  hesitate  fortanatdy 
before  plucking  it ;  bat,  as  most  of  ns  are  aware,  the  vital  half  of  it  list  in 
the  seed-paths  he  has  traTet9ed.  We  are  bodb  of  yesterday,  not  of  the 
morning.  The  past  is  onr  m<»ial  mother,  no  dead  thing.  Our  htore 
constancy  reflects  her  to  tbe  soul.  Nor  is  it  ever  the  new  man  of  to-di? 
which  grasps  his  fbrtone,  good  or  ill.  We  are  poshed  to  it  by  tbe  hnn- 
dreds  of  days  we  have  buned,  eager  ghosts.  And  if  you  have  not  the 
habit  of  taking  connael  with  them,  you  are  but  an  instrmnent  in  their 
hands. 

My  English  tongue  admtHUBhes  me  that  I  have  fallen  upon  a  t<»e 
resembling  one  who  uplifts  the  finger  of  piety  in  a  salon  of  conversatim. 
A  man'a  review  of  the  coarse  of  tus  life  grovrs  for  a  moment  stringently 
serious  when  he  beholds  the  stream  first  broadening  perchance  under  (he 
light  interpenetrating  mine  just  now. 

My  seconds  were  yonng  Eckart  vom  Hof,  and  the  barely  much  older, 
thou^  already  fiunous,  Qr^orius  Bandelmeyer,  a  noted  mBthematicun, 
a  savage  Bepublican,  lean-faced,  spectacled,  and  long,  scA-fingerad,  a  ot 
to  look  at,  a  tiger  to  touch.  Sotb.  of  them  were  animated  by  detestation 
of  the  Imperial  nnifbim.  They  disbusted  my  skill  in  the  maoagemeot  ol 
the  weapon  I  had  chosen ;  for  reasons  of  their  own  they  carried  a  case  i^ 
pistols  to  the  field.  Prince  Otto  was  attended  by  Count  Loepel  and  a 
Ha^or  Edelaheim  of  his  army,  &esh  from  the  garriBon  fortress  of  Maini, 
gentlemen  perfectly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  game,  which  my 
worthy  comrades  were  not.    Several  minutes  were  spent  in  an  altercatkut 
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betreen  Edelsbeini  and  Baadelmeyer.  The  nuyor  mi^t  have  had  an 
afbir  of  Ha  awn  had  be  pleaaed.  Mj  feelings  were  coDCentrated  within 
the  imme^ate  ring  where  I  stood ;  Z  can  compare  Uiem  onlj  to  those  of  a 
guaUer  datomined  to  throw  hia  lai^at  stake  and  abide  the  iasue.  I  was 
not  open  to  any  distinct  impresaioii  of  the  Btnrouuding  scenery ;  the  bills 
ud  ledoge  seemed  to  wear  an  iron  aspect.  My  darling,  my  saint's  &ee 
wu  ihot  ap  in  my  heart,  and  whh  it  a  little  inaudible  cry  of  love  and 
ivn.  The  pnnee  declined  to  listen  to  opoli^ies.  "  He  meant  to  teach 
me  tU  this  was  not  a  laughing  matter."  Major  Edelsheini  had  niii- 
ndtntood  Bandefaneyer;  no  ofier  of  an  apology  had  been  made.  A 
mmtoiitrj  bmnao  Buisation  of  an  onvorthy  aort  beset  me  when  I  saw 
On  rtonding  together  again,  and  contrasted  the  ooUeetedness  and  good- 
knmonr  of  my  adveraaiy's  representatiTe  with  the  vexations  and  onneces- 
sny  ntfi^ng  of  mine,  the  sight  (tf  whose  yard-long  [upe  scandalized  me. 

At  last  the  piaotical  word  was  given.  The  prince  did  not  reply  to  my 
iriote.  He  waa  smoking,  and  kept  his  cigar  in  one  comer  of  his  month, 
H  if  he  were  it  master  fencer  bidding  bis  pnpil  to  come  on.  He  aesmned 
Ikal  he  had  to  do  with  a  bon^ois  Briton  unused  to  arms,  sneb  as  we  are 
graenlly  held  to  be  on  the  Continent.  After  fiaeling  my  wrist  for  a  while 
be  shook  the  cigar  oat  of  his  teeth. 

The  '  cU^netis '  of  the  eroeaed  ateel  must  be  very  distant  in  memory, 
and  jonraelf  in  a  most  dilettante  frame  of  mind,  for  yon  to  be  aecesBible 
to  the  mnaic  of  that  thin  skeleton's  dank.  Heverthelees  it  is  better 
ud  finer  even  at  the  time  of  action,  than  the  abominable  bi^ow  ogre's  eye 
of  the  pistol -mnzzle.  We  exchanged  passes,  the  jHince  chiefly  attacking. 
Of  til  things  to  strike  my  thongbts,  can  yon  credit  me  that  the  vividest 
wu  the  picture  of  the  old  woman  Temple  and  I  had  seen  in  our  boyhood 
CO  the  night  of  the  fire  dropping  askew,  like  ftn'ks  of  brown  fiame,  from  the 
boniing  house  in  London  city  I  I  must  have  smiled.  The  prince  cried 
oat  in  French  :  "  Laugh,  sir;  you  shall  have  it  I  "  He  had  nothing  bat 
his  impetuosity  for  an  assorance  of  his  promise,  and  was  never  able  to 
force  me  back  beyond  a  foot.  I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  the  shanlder, 
and  finally  pierced  his  arm  above  the  elbow.  I  could  hare  done  nearly 
vhst  I  liked  with  him;  his  skill  was  that  of  a  common  re^meutal 
sabreor. 

"Lndere  qni  nescit  campestribus  abstinet  armis  I  "  Bandelmeyer 
Gimg  oat. 

"  Yon  observed  ?  "  said  M^jor  Edelsbeim,  and  received  another  dis- 
concerting discharge  of  a  Latin  line.  The  prince  frowned  and  made  nse 
of  some  military  slang.  Waa  his  honour  now  satisfied  ?  Not  a  whit.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  kept  bis  sword-point  straight,  and  yet  be 
eluDonred  to  fight  on,  stamped,  and  summoned  me  to  assault  him, 
pniposed  to  fight  me  with  his  left  hand  after  his  right  had  fidled ;  in  short, 
he  TCs  beside  himself,  an  example  of  the  predicament  of  a  man  who  haa 
^ven  all  the  provocation  and  finds  himself  disabled.  My  seconds 
Mold  have  stopped  it  had  they  been  equal  to  their  duties ;  instead  of 
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vbicb  Bandelmeyer,  hearing  what  he  deemed  an  inBnlt  to  the  order  of 
Btadent  and  scholar,  retorted  fiirionalj  and  offenaiTelf ,  and  Eckart,  ont 
of  good-fellowship,  joined  him.  Thereat  M^or  Edelaheim,  in  the  act  of 
bandaging  the  prince's  aim,  warned  them  that  he  eonld  not  pass  by  no 
outrage  on  his  nnifoim.  Count  Loepel  stept  politely  forward,  and  ga^e 
Eckart  a  significant  bow.  The  latter  remarked  mockingly,  "With 
pleasure  and  condescenmon  I "  At  a  marmnr  of  the  name  of  doctor 
from  Edelaheim,  the  prince  damned  the  doctor  until  he  or  I  were  food  for 
1"'"'  Irritated  by  the  whole  scene,  and  his  eztravagant  vindietiveDeBB, 
in  which  light  I  regarded  the  cloak  of  fniy  he  had  flung  over  the  ebaxaa 
of  his  defeat,  I  called  to  Bandelmeyer  to  open  his  case  of  pistols  and  offer 
them  for  a  settlement.  As  the  proposal  came  from  me  it  was  fbimd 
acceptable.  The  m^or  remonstrated  with  the  prince,  and  expressed  lo 
me  his  r^rets  and  et  cesteras  of  well-meant  civility.  He  had  a  hard 
task  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  Bandehneyer,  who  had  seised  my  evati, 
and  wanted  Ti  et  armis  to  defend  the  cause  of  Learning  and  the  Peopk 
against  military  brigands  on  the  spot.  If  I  had  not  fallen  we  Bhonld  Iistb 
had  one  or  two  other  prostrate  bodies.  I  walked  my  part  of  the  tveaty- 
five  paces'  interral  at  a  ^nick  step,  showing  a  parade  front,  irresolnle 
about  employing  the  disgusting  little  instinmeat  I  had  in  my  clutch  st  all. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  shock  as  of  ice-oold  water  upon  heated  lungs.  I 
remember  staring  at  Bandelmeyer's  spectacles  and  nodding  like  a  bnl- 
msh.  Eckart  caught  me.  "  Give  it  him  off  the  ground,"  he  cried  in  a 
frenzy.  "Yon  hare  a  shot  I  a  ahotl  aahoti  "  screamed  Bandehneyer, 
jumping.  I  conid  plainly  see  Prince  Otto  standing  ready  to  receive  m; 
fire.  I  looked  np,  and  was  invited  by  the  swimming  branch  of  a  tree  to 
take  aim  in  that  direction.  Sown  came  the  sky.  I  made  several  attempts 
to  speak  for  the  purpose  of  telling  Bandehneyer  that  it  was  foolish  of  bim 
in  the  open  ur  to  smoke  a  pipe  half  as  long  as  himself,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  matter  much. 
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CHAPTEtt  XXXUI. 

What  came  of  a  Shillikq. 

TTO'S  bullet  found 
I  its  w(ty  right  tbroagh 
:  me,  as  harmlsBa  as  a 
'j  eomet  in  oar  atmo* 
^  sphere  —  the  most 
I  considerate  of  in* 
^  traders.  The  snr- 
i  geon,  who  attended 
^  OB  boUi,  loudly  ad- 
I  mired  our  mntnal 
i  delicacy  in  sparing 
S  arteries  and  vital 
oigans ;  bnt  a  bnllet 

Ieuta  a  rongher  path- 
way than   the  neat 
,  steel  blade,   and  I 
WAS    Htill    prostrate 
when     the     prince 
eame  to  press  my 
hud  on  his  departure  for  his  quarters  at  Laibach.    The  utterly  unreason- 
able natore  of  a  duel  was  mai^ested  by  his  declaring  to  me  that  he  was 
nov  satisfied  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  him  and  then  langh  at  him.     We 
most  regard  it  rather  as  a  sudorifio  for  feverish  blood  and  brains.   I  felt  my 
wonnd  acutely,  seeing  his  brisk  step  when  he  retired.    Having  overlhrown 
ma  bodily,  it-threw  my  heart  back  to  its  fiist  emotions,  and  I  yearned  to 
■et  eyes  on  my  fitther,  with  a  haunting  seue  that  I  had  of  late  injured 
voi.  xim. — xo.  1S6.  ,  19.      , 
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him  Ukd  owed  faim  rapuatioii.  It  TUUBbed  ftft«r  he  had  been  in  my  lam 
tat  hoDT,  to  retoin  when  he  had  quitted  it,  and  ioeessuttlj  and  ineipli«*% 
it  went  and  came  in  this  manner.  He  was  depreesed.  I  longed  tor 
drollei7,  relieved  only  by  chanoe  allnuone  to  my  belored  one,  whenu  ba 
could  not  conceal  his  wiah  to  iaia  the  stnpid  dnel  to  acoomit 

"Pencil  a  line  to  her,"  he  entreated  me,  and  dictated  his  idea  of  t 
moving  line,  adding  nigently  that  the  crippled  lettaa  wooid  be  afieetiDg  to 
her,  afl  to  the  Oreat  Frederick  bis  last  review  of  hi*  invalid  Tetenni. 
■  ■  Yoor  nftma — the  aignatnre  of  your  name  alone,  durling  Bicbie,"  and  h< 
iraeed  a  crooked  eorawl  with  a  forefinger, — " '  BUll,  deareet  angel,  in  eon- 
tempt  of  death  and  blood,  I  am  yonn  to  eterni^,  Harry  Lepel  Bicbmond, 
sometime  colled  Boy — a  point  for  your  decision  in  the  fntnre,  shoold  the 
breath  everlastingly  devoted  to  the  most  celestial  of  her  sex,  continue  to 
animate  the  frame  that  wonld  rise  on  wings  to  ny  adiea  I  adien  I '— Kchia, 
jost  a  sentence  ?  " 
He  was  distracting. 

His  natnral  tenderness  and  neatness  of  band  qualified  him  for  sprMdiiig 
peace  in  a  sick  room ;  but  he  was  too  fhU  of  lifia  and  his  scheme,  ud 
knowing  me  out  of  danger,  he  could  not  forbear  giving  his  despon- 
imaey  an  outlet.  I  heard  him  exclaim  in  big  aighs:  "Heavens I  ko* 
near  1  "  and  again,  "  Bhe  must  hear  of  it  I  "  by-and-by.  "  But  tlu 
means  f  "     Never  was  a  man  so  incorrigibly  dramatic. 

He  wonld  walk  np  to  a  bookcase  and  take  down  a  volnme,  idien  the 
integeotional  fit  waxed  violent,  flip  the  pages,  affecting  a  perplexity  ha 
wonld  asBoredly  have  been  strudc  by  had  he  perused  them,  and  tead,  u 
be  didonee, — "Italy,  the  land  of  the  snnl  and  she  is  to  behniriedsmy 
there,  and  we  are  left  to  groan.  The  conspiraey  is  infiunons  I  Ona  oftha 
Family  takes  it  npon  himsdf  to  murder  ns  1  and  she  is  to  be  hniriad  out 
ofhearingi  And  so  we  are  to  have  the  blood  of  the  Boys  spilt  ti»  noting  f 
—no  I  "  and  be  shnt  np  the  book  with  a  report,  and  bounded  to  ,91;  ada 
to  b^  pardon  of  me.  From  his  particular  abuse  of  tlie  msig^vme,  tka 
iteration  of  certain  phrases,  which  he  nttered  to  denounce  aod-d^  tbrn, 
I  gathered  that  an  interview  had  passed  betwe«i  the  (Wo,  and  that  abe 
had  notified  a  blockade  against  all  letters  addressed  to  ttie  prinoesL  He 
half  admitted  having  mshed  to  the  palace  on  his  road  to  me. 

"  But,  Biahie,"  said  he,  pressing  me  again  to  write  the  monag  line, 
"  a  letter  with  a  broad  black  border  addressed  by  me  mi^t  pan."  He 
looktsd  monnifblly  astute.  "  The  margravine  mi^  say  to  hereelC— 
'  Here's  Doctor  Death  in  fhll  diploma  come  to  core  the  weneh  of  bar 
infatnation.'  I  am  hot  quoting  the  coarse  old  woman,  Biehie ;  confiuiMi 
on  her  and  me  t  fin  I  like  her.  It  might  pass  in  my  handwriting,  with  > 
smudge  for  paternal  grief — it  mi^.  'To  Her  Serene  Hi^mess  tha 
lUtargravine  of  Bippao,  Ac.  &c.  Ac.,  in  trust  for  the  Most  Exalted  tha 
Princess  of  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld.'  I  transpose  or  omit  a  title  or  so. 
' Aha  1' says  she, 'there's  vtntimmg  in  Boy's  poor  head, jk>w feUoir ; 
the  boy  has  sunk  to  a  certainty.     Here  (to  the  priaoess),  it  asems,  my 
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JMT,  this  IB  for  70a.  Tnj  do  not  commimicate  the  conteata  for  a  day  or 
BO  or  a  month.' " 

His  imitation  of  the  maigraTine  was  the  pleasantest  thing  I  heard 
from  him.  The  prineesa's  maid  and  confidante,  he  regretted  to  state,  was 
mcoiraptibla,  which  I  knew.  That  line  of  Ottilia's  writing,  "  Yiolets  ars 
orer,"  read  hj  me  in  view  of  the  root-moonttun  of  the  Bojal  House  of 
Frineefl,  scoffed  at  me  ineofferably  whenever  my  lather  showed  me  thMe 
openingB  of  his  mind,  nntil  I  was  dragged  down  to  think  almost  that  I  had 
not  loved  the  woman  and  noble  soul,  bnt  only  the  ^orified  princess — the 
tarred  gilt  frame  instead  of  the  divine  portrait  I  a  shamefiil  acrid  sns- 
pieion,  ranaaehiiig  my  conscience  with  the  thmsting  in  of  a  fool  torch  here 
ind  there.  For  why  had  I  shunned  him  of  late  ?  How  was  it  that  hs 
tortured  ma  now  ?  Did  I  in  no  degree  participate  in  the  poignant  savour 
of  his  scheme  ?  Bncb  questionings  set  me  flashing  in  deadly  chills.  My 
brain  was  weak,  my  heart  ezhansted,  my  body  seemed  trothfdl  perforce 
uid  confessed  on  the  rack.  X  eonld  not  deny  that  I  had  partly,  insensibly 
dung  to  the  rain  glitter  of  hereditary  distinction,  my  father's  pitfall ; 
taking  it  for  a  substantial  foothold,  when  a  yonng  man  of  wit  and  sensi- 
bility and,  mark  yon,  tme  pride,  would  have  made  it  his  first  care  to 
trample  that  nnder  heel.  Excellent  is  pride  ;  but  oh  t  be  sure  of  its 
fbonda&ns  before  yon  go  on  building  monument  high.  I  know  nothing  to 
eqnal  the  angnish  of  an  examination  of  the  basis  of  one's  pride  that 
discoTets  it  not  solidly  fixed ;  an  imposing,  self-imposing  stmctnre,  piled 
upon  empty  cellarage.  It  will  inevitably,  like  a  tree  striking  bad  soil, 
betray  itself  at  the  top  with  time.  And  the  anguish  I  speak  of  will  be  the 
sole  healthy  sign  about  yon.  Whether  in  the  middle  of  life  it  is  advisable 
to  descend  the  pedestal  altogether,  I  dare  not  say.  Few  take  the  pre- 
cantion  to  bnild  a  fiight  of  steps  inside — it  is  not  a  labour  to  be  prond  of; 
fewer  like  to  let  themselves  down  in  the  public  eye — it  amounts  to  a  casti- 
gation ;  yon  must,  I  fear,  remain  np  there,  and  accept  your  chance  in 
toppling  over.  Snt  in  any  case,  delude  yourself  as  you  please,  your  lofty 
baUtMBB  will  assuredly  be  seen  with  time.  Meanwhile,  you  cannot  escape 
the  internal  intimations  of  your  nnsonndness.  A  man's  pride  is  the 
front  and  head-piece  of  his  character,  his  soul's  support  or  snare.  Look 
to  it  in  youth.  I  have  to  thank  the  interminable  hours  on  my  wretched 
■id-bed  for  a  singalarly  beneficial  inveetigation  of  the  ledger  of  my  deeds 
aitd  omissioDB  and  moral  stock.  Perhaps  it  has  already  struck  you  that 
ooA  iriio  takes  the  bonble  to  sit  and  write  his  bistoiy  for  as  lo^e  a  world 
as  he  can  obtain,  and  shape  bis  style  to  harmonize  with  every  devele^- 
mant  of  his  natore,  can  no  longer  have  mnch  of  the  hard  grain  of  pride 
ia  Jmn.  A  proud  puppet- showman  blowing  into  Pandtean  pipes,  is  an 
iDCCTceivable  object,  except  to. those  who  judge  of  characteristics  &om 
posture. 

It  began  to  be  observed  by  others  that  my  father  was  not  the  most 
comibrting  of  nurses  to  me.  My  landlady  brought  a  young  girl  up  to  my 
room,  and  introduced  her  under  the  name  of  Lieschen,  saying  that  she 
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She  sopped  at  her  father's  table,  and  amnBod  the  margravine  and  him 
fdtemately  vith  cards  and  a  Boaata.  Before  twelve  at  midnight  she  vu 
driving  on  the  road  to  the  University,  saying  farewell  to  what  her  mind 
MTerenced,  bo  that  her  loTer  mi^t  bat  have  sight  of  her.  She  inugiaed 
I  had  been  assassinated. .  For  a  long  time,  and  most  pertinacioiidy,  tiiia 
idea  dwelt  with  her.  I  conld  not  dispossess  her  of  it,  even  after  ntteri^ig 
the  word  '  dnel '  I  know  not  bow  often.  I  bad  flatly  to  relate  the  ThoU 
of  the  cirenmstances. 

"  Bnt  Otto  is  no  assassin,"  she  cried  out. 

What  was  that  she  reverenced  ?  It  was  what  she  jeopardised— her 
state,  her  rank,  her  dignity  as  princess  and  danghter  of  an  ancient  house, 
things  f^ical  to  her  of  Bovereigti  dntiea,  and  the  high  seclasion  of  ber 
name.  To  her  the  escapades  of  foolish  damsels  were  abominable.  Th« 
laws  of  society  as  well  as  of  her  exalted  station  were  in  harmony  with  hei 
intelligence.  She  thonght  them  good,  bat  obeyed  them  as  a  subject,  not 
slavishly:  she  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  ber  trained  reason.  TLe 
modesteet,  homblest,  sweetest  of  women,  ondervalning  nothing  that  she 
possessed,  least  of  all  what  was  doe  &om  her  to  others,  she  conld  go 
whithersoever  her  reason  directed  her,  pntting  anything  aside  to  act  jmtl; 
according  to  her  light.  Nor  would  she  have  bad  caose  to  repent  had  I 
been  the  man  she  held  me  to  be.  Even  with  me  she  bad  not  behaved 
|ffeeipitately.  My  coarse  of  probation  was  severe  and  long  befbra  ek 
allowed  her  heart  to  apeak.  My  devotion  and  qnalities  of  mind  were  not 
tested  by  herself  only.  It  was  not  bocanse  she  tiiooght  lightly  of  the 
tisasore,  bat  highly  of  the  vessel  that  she  embarked  in  it.  And  her 
mach  she  had  prepared  herself  to  cast  away  I  had  still  to  leani. 

Fale  from  a  sleepless  night  and  her  heart's  wearifol  eagerness  to  be 
near  me,  she  sat  by  my  chair,  holding  my  hand,  and  sometimes  looktLg 
into  my  eyes  to  find  the  life  reflecting  hers  ss  in  a  snnken  well  that  hu 
once  been  a  spring.  My  books  and  poor  bachelor  comforts  canght  bee 
attention  between  whiles.  We  talked  of  the  day  of  storm  by  the  lake ;  ve 
read  the  unsigned  letter.  With  her  hand  in  mine  I  slept  some  nunntes, 
and  awoke  graspit^  it,  donbting  and  terrified,  so  great  a  wave  of  liA 
lifted  me  np. 

"  No  I  yoa  are  not  gone,"  I  sighed. 
"  Only  come,"  said  she.  , 

The  nature  of  the  step  she  had  taken  b^an  to  dawn  on  me. 
"  But  when  they  miss  yon  at  the  palace  ?    Prince  Ernest  ?  " 
"  Hush  I  they  have  missed  me  already.    It  is  done."     She  said  it 
smiling. 

"  Ottilia,  will  be  take  you  away  ?  " 
"  Us,  dear,  ns." 
"  Can  you  meet  bis  anger  ?  " 

"  Car  annt  vrill  be  the  exeoationer.     We  havo  a  day  of  iwset  hoora 
before  she  can  arrive." 
"May  I  see  her  first?" 
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'  *' We  ml]  both  see  her  as  we  an  now." 

"  We  mast  have  prompt  answers  for  the  nuu^raTine  1 " 

"  None,  Harry.    I  do  not  defend  injielf  eTer.' ' 

Distant  hills,  isd  folds  of  receding  clonds  and  skies  beyond  thorn, 
were  Titfble  from  ntj  window,  end  beyond  the  skies  I  felt  her  BOnl. 

"  Ottilia,  you  were  going  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  Tea ;  or  whither  they  pleased,  for  aa  long  as  they  pleased.  I  wished 
once  to  go,  I  hare  told  yon  why.  One  of  the  seiiea  "  (ehe  toached  the 
letter  lying  on  a  reading-table  beside  her)  "  turned  ttie  channel  of  aD 
nihei  and  intentions.  Uy  friends  left  ine  to  fell  at  the  mercy  of  this  one. 
I  consented  to  the  iqjanotaon  that  I  ehoold  neitherwiite  nor  receive  letters. 
Dolargoe  ill  in  saying  that  a  trust  was  implied  ?  Sorely  it  was  a  breach 
of  the  tnist  to  keep  me  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  him  I  love  I  Now  they 
know  iL  I  dared  not  consnlt  them — not  my  dear  fother  t — abont  any 
dengn  of  mine  frfien  I  had  read  this  odd  copybook  writing,  all  in  brief 
Motenaes,  each  beginning  '  he '  and  '  he."  It  struck  me  like  thnuts  of  a 
sword ;  it  illnminated  me  like  lightning.  That '  he '  was  the  heart  within 
my  heart.  The  writer  most  be  some  clever  woman  or  simple  friend,  who 
feels  for  oa  very  strongly.  Uy  lover  assassinated,  where  could  I  be  bat 
with  him?" 

Her  little  Ann  coming  in  with  chocolate  and  strips  of  fine  white  bread 
to  dip  in  it  stopped  my  efforts  to  explain  the  distinction  between  an 
ion  and  a'  dael.    I  noticed  then  tlie  likeness  of  Aennchen  to 


"  Bhe  lus  a  sister  here,"  said  Ottilia ;  "  and  let  her  bring  Lieschw  to 
Tiiit  me  here  this  afternoon." 

Aennchen,  in  a  burning  blosh,  mnrmnred  that  she  heard  and  would 
obey.  I  had  a  memorable  pleasure  in  watching  my  beloved  eat  and  drink 
noder  my  roof. 

The  doel  remained  incomprehenuble  to  her.  Bhe  first  frightened  me 
l^  remarking  Uiat  dnels  were  the  pastime  of  brunless  young  men.  Her 
Beit  remark,  in  answer  to  my  repeated  attempts  to  shield  my  antagonist 
from  a  capital  charge:  '■But  only  military  men  and  Frenchmen  fight 
duels  1 "  accompanied  by  a  slightly  investigating  glance  of  timid  surprise, 
gne  me  pain,  together  with  a  flashing  apprehension  of  what  she  had  for- 
feited, whom  offended,  to  rash  to  the  succour  of  a  duellist.  I  had  to  repeat 
to  her  who  my  enemy  was,  so  that  there  should  be  no  further  mention  of 
usasainatioQ.  Prince  Otto's  name  Beamed  to  entangle  her  nnderstaudlsg 
completely. 

"Ottol  Ottot"  she  murmured;  "he  has,  I  have  beard,  been 
obliged  by  some  so-called  laws  of  honour  once  or  twice  to — to — he  is 
above  suspicion  of  treachery  I  To  my  mind  it  is  one  and  the  same,  bat  I 
wonld  not  harshly  exclude  the  view  the  world  puts  on  things  ;  and  I  use 
the  world's  language  in  saying  that  he  could  not  do  a  dishonourable  deed. 
How  far  he  honoors  himself  is  a  qnestion  apart.  That  may  be  low 
snoogb,  while  the  world  ii  foil  of  a  man's  praises," 
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She  knew  tlie  nature  of  a  dnel.  "  It  is  tha  work  of  BouSen  am- 
toreB ! "  sbe  broke  throogb  mj  itammered  eipluutiaiu  with  nnwonted 
impaJiencfl,  and  pressing  my  band :  "  Ah  I  Yon  an  safe,  I  have  yon  stilL 
J>o  yon  Icnow,  Hany,  X  am  not  yet  able  to  endnn  aooidents  and  mii- 
adTentnres :  I  have  not  fbrtitade  to  meet  them,  or  intelligence  to  aceotmt 
for  them.  They  are  little  ironical  laughter.  Say  we  build  so  high :  th« 
lightning  stiikea  na  ; — ^why  bnQd  at  all  ?  The  nimmer  fly  is  bippier.  If 
I  had  lost  yon  I  I  can  almost  imagine  that  I  shonld  have  asked  for 
revenge.  For  why  should  the  bravest  and  purest  soul  of  my  waiship  b« 
snatched  away  ?  I  am  sot  talking  wisdom,  only  my  shaken  self  will  spaik 
jost  now  I    I  pard(m  Otto  though  he  has  behaved  baselj," 

"  No,  not  basely,"  I  felt  boond  to  plead  on  his  behalf  thinking,  in 
spite  of  a  veritable  asgoiBh  of  gathering  dread,  that  she  had  beei»nB 
enlightened  and  would  soon  take  the  common  view  of  onr  case ;  "  not 
basely.  He  was  excessively  irritated,  withont  cause  in  my  opinion;  ha 
simply  misonderstood  certain  matters.  Dearest,  yon  hare  nations  fif^iting : 
a  war  is  only  an  exaggerated  form  of  dnelling." 

"Nations  at  war  are  wild  beasts,"  she  replied.  " The  pasmoni rf 
these  hordes  of  men  are  not  an  example  for  a  living  sonl.  Onr  souls  grow 
up  to  the  light:  we  most  keep  eye  on  the  light,  and  took  bo  loiw. 
Nations  appear  to  me  to  have  no  worse  than  a  soiled  mirror  of  themselves 
in  mobs.  They  are  still  uncivilized :  they  still  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
old  monsters  of  the  mnd.  Do  yon  not  see  flieir  claws  and  &ngs,  Harry  f 
Do  yon  find  an  apology  in  their  acts  for  intemperate  conduct  7  Uen  who 
fight  duels  appear  in  my  sight  no  nobler  than  the  first  desperate  ereatures 
spelling  the  cmel  A  B  0  of  the  passions." 

"  No,  nor  in  mine,"  I  assented  hastily.  "  We  are  not  perfect,  fiat 
hear  me.    Yes  I  the  passions  are  cmel.    Circumstances  however— .—I 

mean,  there  are  social  usages Ay  I  if  one  were  always  looking  np. 

But  shoiild  we  not  be  gentle  with  onr  comparisons  If  we  would  have  onr 
views  in  proportion  ?  " 

She  hnng  studiously  silent,  and  I  pursued  : 

"  I  tmst  yon  so  much  as  my  helper  and  my  friend  ^ai  I  tell  yea 
what  we  do  not  usnally  tell  to  women — the  facts,  and  the  names  connected 
with  them.  Booner  or  later  yon  would  have  learnt  everything.  Beloved, 
I  do  not  wait  to  let  yon  hear  it  by  degrees,  to  be  reconciled  to  it 
piecemeal." 

"And  I  forgive  him,"  she  sighed.  "I  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  Harry  has  bled  from  Otto's  hand." 

"  It  was  the  accident  of  the  case,  Ottilia.     We  had  to  meet." 

"  To  meet  7  " 

"  There  are  circumstances  when  men  will  not  accept  apologies ;  IIkj 

■we heaven  knows,  I  was  ready  to  do  all  that  a  man  conld  do 

to  avoid  this  folly — wickedness  ;  pve  it  the  vrorst  of  titles  1 " 

"It   did  not  occur accidentally?"     she    inquired.       Her  vmss 

sounded  strange,  half  withheld  in  the  utterance. 
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"It  oeenired,"  said  I,  feeling  1117  strength  ebb  and  despair  set  in, 
"  it  oecDired — ^tfae  prince  compelled  me  to  meet  him." 
"  But  my  oonsin  Otto  is  no  asaaesin  ?  " 

"  Compelled,  I  say  :  that  is,  he  conceiTed  I  had  uqjored  him,  and  left 
ma  no  other  way  of  Tn«hing  amends." 

Her  defence  of  Otto  was  in  reality  the  Tehement  cherishing  of  her  idea 
of  me.  This  eansed  her  bewilderment,  and  like  a  barrier  to  the  flowing 
of  bei  mind  it  resisted  and  resisted.  Bhe  eonld  not  suffer  herself  to 
realize  that  I  was  one  of  the  brainless  yonng  savages,  creatnres  with  claws 
utd&ugs. 

Her  iace  was  unchanged  to  me.  The  homeliness  of  her  large  mild  eyes 
onbraeed  me  unshadowed,  and  took  me  to  its  inner  fire  unieBerredly. 
Lesniog  fanrards  her  in  my  roomy  chair,  I  contemplated  her  at  leisure 
while  my  heart  kept  saying  "  Uine  I  mine !  "  to  awaken  an  active  belief 
in  its  possession.  Her  &ce  was  like  the  quiet  morning  of  a  winter 
day  when  cloud  and  sun  intermix  and  make  an  ardent  silver,  with  lights 
of  Uae  and  fiunt  fresh  rose ;  and  over  them  the  beautiful  fold  of  her 
M  eyebrow  on  tiie  eyelid  like  a  bending  npper  heaven.  Those  winter 
suffningB  are  divine.  They  move  on  noiselessly.  The  eartti  is  still  as  if 
■waiting.  A  wren  warbles,  and  flits  through  the  lank  drenched  braibbleB ; 
hill-mde  opens  green ;  elsewhere  is  mist,  everywhere  expectancy.  They 
bear  the  veiled  sun  like  a  sangreal  aloft  to  the  wavy  marble  flooring  of 
slainleaB  dond. 

She  was  as  fair.  Gazing  across  her  shoulder's  gentle  depression,  I 
eonld  hare  derared  to  have  the  conchant  brow,  and  round  cheek,  and 
roimding  chin  no  mors  than  a  young  man's  dream  of  women,  a  picture 
aHve,  vrithout  the  animating  mdividnal  awfiil  mind  to  judge  of  me  by  my 
acts.  I  chafed  at  the  thought  that  one  so  yomig  and  lovely  should 
meditate  on  human  affuis  at  all.  Bhe  was  of  an  age  to  be  maidenly 
romance  :  oar  situatiou  favonred  it.  Bat  she  turned  to  me,  and  I  was 
glad  of  the  eyes  I  knew.     She  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

"  Sleep,"  she  whispered. 

I  feigned  sleep  to  catch  my  happiness  aboat  me. 

Some  disenchanting  thunder  was  coming,  I  was  sure,  and  I  was  right. 
Uy  Gather  entered, 

"  Princess  I  "  He  did  amazed  and  delighted  homage,  and  forthwith 
oneoDtrollably  poured  out  the  history  of  my  heroism,  a  hondred  words  for 
one  ; — my  promptitude  in  picking  the  prince's  glove  up  on  my  sword's 
point,  my  flne  play  with  the  steel,  my  scornful  magnanimity,  the  admira- 
tion of  mj  fellow- students ; — every  line  of  it ;  in  stupendous  language  ; 
an  artilleiy  celebration  of  victory.  I  tried  to  stop  him.  Ottiha  rose,  con- 
tinniUly  assenting,  with  short  afGrmatives,  to  his  glorifying  interrogations — 
a  method  he  had  of  reeapitnlating  the  main  points.  She  glanced  to  right 
and  left,  as  if  she  felt  caged. 

"  Is  it  known  7  "  I  heard  her  ask,  in  the  half  audible  strange  voice 
which  had  previously  made  me  tremble. 
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*'  Enown  ?  I  certify  to  yon,  princem," — the  Tmhappy  man  eponUd 
hia  withering  founttun  of  intetjectionB  over  as  anew;  known  in  everr 
Court  and  garrieon  of  Qennany  I  Known  by  this  time  in  Old  £n^d  I 
And  what  was  more,  the  correct  version  of  it  was  known  1  It  was  knoim 
that  the  yonng  Englishman  had  vanqnished  his  adyersaiy  witli  the  snuill 
Bword,  and  had  allowed  him,  because  he  raged  demoniacally  on  acconnt  of 
his  lamed  limb,  to  hare  a  shot  in  revenge. 

"  The  honour  done  me  by  the  prineeBS  in  vising  me  is  not  to  be 
known,"  I  summoned  energy  enongh  to  say. 

She  shook  her  bead. 

J(y  &ther  pledged  himself  to  the  hottest  secresy,  equivalent  to  a  calm 
denial  of  the  fact,  if  nscessaiy. 

"  Fray,  be  at  no  trouble,"  she  addressed  him. 

The  '  Where  am  I  ? '  look  was  painful  in  her  aspect. 

It  led  me  to  perceive  tiie  difierence  of  her  pnblished  position  in  noting 
a  dnellist  lover  instead  of  one  assassinated.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rasb- 
nesB  of  an  hereditary  vi^in  princess  avowing  her  attachment  might  pass 
condoned  orcloaked  by  general  compaasion.  How  stood  it  in  the  former? 
I  had  draf^d  her  down  to  the  dneltist's  level !  And  as  she  was  not  of  ■ 
nature  to  practise  concealments,  and  scorned  to  sanction  them,  she  was 
condemned,  seeing  Uiat  concealment  as  far  as  possible  was  imperatiTe,  to 
suffer  bitterly  in  her  own  esteem.  This,  the  cmellest,  was  the  least  of  the 
evils.  To  keep  onr  names  di^oined  I  feared  was  hopeless.  If  y  weakened 
frame  and  mental  misery  coined  tears  when  tbon^ts  were  needed. 

Presently  I  found  the  room  empty  of  our  poor  unconsciooa  tormentor. 
Ottilia  had  fostened  her  hand  to  mine  again. 

"  Be  generous,"  I  euiprised  her  by  saying.  "  Qo  back  at  once.  I 
have  seen  yon  t  Let  my  father  escort  yon  on  the  road.  Tou  will  meet 
the  maigravine,  or  some  one.  I  think,  with  you,  it  will  be  the  maigravine, 
and  my  fether  puts  her  in  good  hnmonr.  Pardon  a  wretched  little  schema 
to  save  yon  from  annoyance  I  Bo  thus  you  retmn  within  a  day,  and  the 
margravine  shelters  yon.  Your  name  will  not  be  spoken.  But  go  at  once, 
fbr  Uie  sake  of  Prince  Emeet.  I  have  hart  him  already  ;  help  me  to  avoid 
doing  him  a  mortal  injury.  It  was  Schwartz  who  drove  yon  ?  Our  old 
Schwartz  I  old  Warhead  I  You  see,  we  may  be  safe ;  only  every  fresh 
minnte  adds  to  the  danger.    And  another  reason  for  going — another " 

"  Ah  I "  she  breathed,  "  my  Harry  will  talk  himself  into  a  fever," 

"  I  shall  have  it  if  the  margravine  comes  here." 

"  6he  shall  not  be  admitted." 

"  Or  if  I  hear  her,  or  hear  that  she  has  come  1  Consent  at  onee,  and 
revive  me.  Ob,  good  God  1 1  am  begging  you  to  leave  me,  and  wishing  it 
with  all  my  soul.  Think  over  what  I  have  done.  Do  not  write  to  me.  I 
shall  see  the  compulsion  of  mere  kindness  between  the  lines.  You  consult. 
Yonr  wisdom  I  never  donbt — I  donbt  my  own." 

"  When  it  is  joan  you  would  persuade  me  to  confide  in  ?  "  said  ehe, 
with  acme  sorrowfol  an^mess. 
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Vila  clear  m  hers  eonid  see  thtfl  I  had  adrised  \Tell,  except  in  pro- 
podng  1117  &U)er  for  escort  It  was  eridentl;  better  that  ahe  ehonld  go 
ushe  came. 

I  re&aijied  from  aaking  her  what  ahe  thonght  of  me  nov.  Suing  for 
immediate  pardon  wonld  have  heen  Hke  the  applying  of  a  lancet  to  a 
Ton  lor  blood :  it  vonid  have  buret  forth,  meaning  mere  words  coloured 
bj  eommiBention,  Idndneai,  desperate  affec^n,  anyttiing  bnt  her  sool'a 
tnrrey  of  henelt  and  me ;  and  Uiough  I  jeaniad  for  the  comfort  paaaion 
eonld  give  me,  I  knew  the  mind  I  was  dealing  with,  or,  rather,  I  knew  I 
•na  dealing  with  a  mind ;  and  I  kept  my  tongoe  silent.  The  taBc  between 
01  was  of  the  possible  date  <tf  my  reeoreiy,  the  boor  of  her  return  to  the 
palaM,  the  writer  of  the  nnagned  letters,  books  we  bad  read  apart  or 
peeped  into  together,  fflie  was  a  Bttle  qmoker  in  speech,  leas  meditative. 
Mj  ienntire  watebfolDess  caught  no  other  indication  of  a  change. 

Hj  &tliar  drove  away  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  princess  to  encounter 
the  margravine. 

"By,"  said  he,  rehearsing  his  ezclama^s  of  astonishment  and 
dtligbt  at  meeting  her,  "  the  most  miraculons  piece  of  good  fortune  con- 
GMvable,  dear  madam.  And  now  oomes  the  question,  since  yon  have 
Mideseended  to  notice  a  solitaiy  atom  of  your  acquaintance  on  the  public 
ki^-road,  whetiier  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  doubling  the  fr^bt  of  your 
eairiage,  or  you  will  deign  to  embark  in  mine  7  Bat  the  direction  of  the 
konee'  heads  must  be  reversed,  absolutely  it  must,  if  your  highness 
wonld  repose  in  a  bed  to-night.  Good.  So.  And  now,  at  a  conversational 
trot,  we  ma;  bappen  to  be  overtaken  by  acquaintances." 

I  had  no  doabt  of  his  drawing  en  bis  rarely-abandoned  seven-league 
boots  of  JB^on,  once  so  delicious  to  me,  for  the  margravine's  entertain- 
ment.    His  lack  of  discernment  in  treating  the  princess  to  it,  mined  my 


The  sisters  Aennchen  and  Lieachen  presented  themselves  a  few 
minutes  before  his  departure.     Lieschen  dropped  at  her  feet. 

**  Uy  child,"  said  the  princess,  quite  maternally,  "  could  yon  be 
qiut  of  your  service  with  tbe  Mohrlens  for  two  weeks,,  think  you,  to  do 
duty  here?" 

"  The  professor  grants  her  six  bours  out  of  the  twenty-four  already," 
■udl. 

"  To  go  where  ?  "  she  aakod,  aUrmed. 

"  To  come  here." 

"  Here  ?    She  knows  you  ?    She  did  not  curtsey  to  yon." 

"  Nurses  do  not  usually  do  that." 

The  appearance  of  both  girls  vras  pitiable ;  but  having  no  suspicion 
of  the  cause  for  it,  I  superadded, — 

"  She  was  here  this  morning." 

"  Ab  I  we  owe  her  more  than  we  were  aware  of." 

The  princeu  looked  os  her  kindly,  though  with  suspense  in  the 
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"  Sbe  told  me  of  my  approaching  nritor,"  I  said. 

"  Ob  I  not  told  I  "  Iiieschen  burst  out. 

"Did  yon," — the  prinoeBS  qoeBtioned  her,  and  murmnred  to  vu, 
"  Thew  children  cannot  speak  fidseboodi," — tbey  shone  miserably  nndet 
tha  harden  of  nprigfatness — "  did  yon  make  enre  that  I  ihonld  come  ?  " 

Lieschen  thooght— she  enpposed.  Bat  vby?  Why  did  ahe  think 
andaappoBe?  What  made  her  anticipate  the  prinoeas'samral?  This  in- 
veteiate  why  eonunnnicated  its  terron  to  Aennehen,  npon  whom  the  princen 
tamed  scnttinizing  eyes,  saying, — ' '  Yon  write  of  me  to  yonr  sistor  7  " 

"  Yes,  princess." 

"And  she  to  yoa?" 

Liescben  answered :  "  For^ve  me,  yonr  highness,  dearest  lady  1 " 

"Yon  ofiered  yonrself  here  nnasked  ?  " 

"  Yes,  princess." 

"  Have  yon  written  to  otbers  besides  yonr  sister  ?  " 

"  Seldom,  princess ;  I  do  not  remember." 

"  Yon  know  the  obligation  of  signatnres  to  letters  ?  " 

"Abl" 

"  Yon  havo  been  remiss  in  not  writing  to  me,  child." 

"  Oh,  jmneess  I  I  did  not  dare  to." 

"  Yon  have  not  written  to  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  princess,  bow  dared  I?" 

"  Are  yon  speaking  tratbfolly  9  " 

The  nnhappy  girls  stood  trembling.  Ottilia  spared  them  tba  leap  into 
the  gnlb  of  confessiim.  Her  intoitive  ^ance,  assisted  by  a  combinatiott 
of  minor  facts,  had  read  the  story  of  their  miadeeda  in  a  minnte.  Ska 
sent  tbem  down  to  the  carriage,  Buffering  her  enlprits  to  kiaa  her  fingeit, 
while  ahe  aud  to  one:  "  This  might  be  a  fable  of  a  pair  of  mice." 

When  she  was  gone,  after  many  fits  of  mosing,  the  Bigni£eation  of  it 
was  revealed  to  my  slower  brain.  I  felt  that  it  conld  not  bnt  be  sa 
additional  shock  to  the  regal  pride  of  sneb  a  woman  that  these  littla 
maidens  shonld  have  bean  pemitted  to  act  forcibly  on  her  destiny.  Ths 
myateiy  of  the  letters  was  easily  expluned  as  soon  as  a  direct  snspieioii 
fell  on  one  of  the  girls  who  lived  in  my  neigbbonrhood  and  the  other  who 
waa  near  the  princess's  person.  Donbtless  ttte  revelation  of  their  efieetin 
moase  plot  bad  its  hnnuliatisg  bitterness  for  ber  on  a  day  of  beaiy 
oppression,  smile  at  it  aa  she  sabseqnently  might.  The  twtnre  of  heart 
with  which  I  twisted  the  meaning  of  her  words  abont  the  pur  of  mice  to 
imply  that  the  pair  had  conspired  to  make  a  net  for  an  eagle  and  had 
enmeshed  her,  may  have  stmok  a  vein  of  the  truth.  I  conld  see  no  othv 
aatithesis  to  the  landable  performance  of  the  single  nlonse  of  &ble> 
Lieschen,  when  ehe  next  appeared  in  tba  character  of  nniae,  met  my 
inqairiea  by  sapplicaling  rae  to  imitate  her  sister's  generons  mistress,  and 
be  merciful. 

She  remarked  by-and-by,  of  her  own  accord :  "  Princess  Ottilia  does 
not  regret  that  she  had  us  educated." 
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A  tendtr  Tannth  crept  nrnnd  me  in  thinking  that  a  nuud  thus  loft; 
wodd  surely  be,  hoTever  severe    in    \ia    insight,  abore  regrets    and 

nnjititioQg, 


CHAPTER  IXXIT. 

I  GAiH  i.  pEKCEpnoH  ot  Poutcelt  Statb. 

I  HAD  t  vimt  from  Prince  Emeat,  nominally  one  of  eoi^^tnlation  on 
mj  unpe.  I  was  never  in  my  Hfe  so  mnch  at  any  man's  mercy:  he 
might  have  fevered  me  to  death  with  reproachsB,  and  I  expected  them  on 
heuing  his  nune  pronooneed  at  the  door.  I  hod  fiiigotten  the  ways  of 
the  mid.  For  some  minatea  I  listened  gnardedly  to  his  affable  talk. 
Uj  tlianks  for  the  boDOur  done  me  vere  awkward,  as  if  they  came  npon 
ndeetioiL  The  prince  was  particnlarl;  civil  and  eheerfol.  His  relative, 
ba  said,  had  written  of  me  in  high  terms — the  very  highest,  declaring 
tbtt  I  was  blameless  in  the  matter,  and  that,  thongh  he  had  sent  the 
hcne  back  to  my  stables,  he  folly  believed  In  the  fine  qnalities  of  the 
■nimil,  and  acknowledged  his  fiinlt  in  making  it  a  cause  of  provocation. 
To  tQ  whieh  I  assented  with  easy  nods. 

"Tour  Shahspeare,  I  think,"  said  the  prince,  "  has  a  scene  of  young 
Frsnehmeit  praising  their  horses.  I  myself  am  no  stranger  to  the 
anthnnum:  one  «mld  not  stake  life  and  hononr  on  a  nobler  bmte. 
Piidon  me  if  1  state  my  opinion  that  yon  yonng  Englishmen  of  to-day 
m  sometimes  rather  overbearing  in  year  assumption  of  a  superior  know- 
ledge <^  horseflesh.  We  Qermans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  the 
Amtrtan  cavalry  think  we  have  a  ri(^  to  a  remark  or  two;  and  if 
we  have  not  anbomed  the  testimony  of  modem  history,  the  value  of  onr 
HanoToian  troopers  ia  not  nnknown  to  one  at  least  ot  yonr  generals. 
However,  the  odds  are  that  yon  were  right  and  Otto  wrong,  and  he 
certainly  put  himself  in  &e  wrong  to  defend  his  ground." 

I  begged  him  to  pass  a  lenient  sentence  npon  fiery  yonth.  He  assured 
me  that  he  remembered  his  own.  Onr  interchange  of  conrtesiea  was 
cordially  commonplace :  we  walked,  as  it  were,  arm-in-arm  on  thin  ice, 
nnDing  one  another's  gentlemanly  composnre.  Satisfied  with  my  disere- 
fion,  the  prince  invited  me  to  the  lake  palace,  and  then  a  week's  shooting 
in  Styria  to  recmit.  I  thanked  him  in  as  clear  a  voice  as  I  conld 
rommand  :  "  Tonr  highness,  the  mine  Sonrishes,  I  tmet  ?  " 

"  It  does ;  I  think  I  may  say  it  does,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  always 
the  want  of  capital.  What  can  be  accompUsbed,  in  the  present  state  of 
tSaln,  yonr  father  performs,  on  the  whole,  well.  Yon  smile— bat  I  mean 
eitraordinarily  well.  He  has,  with  an  aoconntant  at  his  elbow,  really  the 
genius  of  management.  He  serves  me  busily,  and,  I  repeat,  well.  A 
better  employment  for  him  than  the  direction  of  Court  theatricals  7  " 
*'  Undoabtedly  it  is." 
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"  Or  than  baatriding  a  bronzy  boree,  p«rBOiuf)^g  my  good  aaeeibi  I 
Are  yon  acqtuunted  with  the  Chuicellor  Ton  Bedwitz  ?  " 

"  All  I  bow  of  him,  sir,  is  that  he  ia  fortanate  to  e^joy  tiiepaiticolar 
confidence  of  his  master." 

' '  He  boa  a  long  head.  Bnt,  now,  /;«  ia  a  diaappointuig  man  m  aetkn ; 
responsibility  orertnms  him.  He  ia  the  revBrse  of  Boy,  vbose  tdriee 
I  do  not  take,  though  I'm  glad  to  get  him  rmining.  Yon  Bedwitz  is  m 
the  town.  He  ahall  call  on  yon,  and  amnse  an  boor  ot  so  of  yonr 
MnTaleseenoe." 

I  eonfeesed  that  I  began  to  feel  longings  for  soiuety. 

Prince  Emeat  was  kind  enough  to  quit  ne  without  nnmaakiDg.  I  htd 
not  to  leant  that  the  aimpleat  visita  and  observationa  of  ruling  pmat 
ugni^  more  than  lies  on  the  sar&ae.  Intereeta  ao  hi^y  perwnal  u 
tbeiiB  demand  from  them  a  deoent  inainoerity. 

Chancellor  Ton  Bedwila  called  on  me,  and  amused  me  with  lecnt 
ameedotea  of  all  the  royal  honaes  of  Qennany,  amunng  chiefly  through 
the  Tcneration  he  still  entertained  for  them.  The  grava  seuior  wu  doing 
bis  utmost  to  divert  one  of  my  years.  The  immoralitiea  of  Una  blood, 
like  the  amours  of  the  gods,  were  to  his  mind  tolerable,  if  not  beiia&a«l 
to  mankind,  and  he  presumed  I  should  find  titva  toothsome.  Nay,  be 
besought  me  to  coincide  in  bis  exonaee  of  a  widely  obaiming  yonng  areh- 
duchesB,  for  whom  no  estimable  bnaband  of  a  fitting  rank  could  anynhen 
be  discovered,  so  ahe  had  to  be  beatowed  upon  an  aichdneal  imbecile ;  aod 

benoe — and  hence Ob,  certainly  I    Gmerons  youth  and  benevoient 

age  joined  bonds  of  exoner^ion  over  her.  The  Frineees  of  Batteberg 
aetnally  married,  under  covert,  a  colonel  of  Uhlans  at  the  age  of  seventeen ; 
the  marriage  was  quashed,  the  colonel  vamahed,  the  prinoeaa  became  the 
seandaloufl  Dncbesa  of  Sm-Hm,  and  was  sarpriBed  one  infunona  night  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  caatle  by  a  aoldier  on  guard,  who  dragged  her  into 
the  guard-room  and  unveiled  her  there,  and  would  hare  been  smnmaiU; 
shot  for  hia  puns  bnt  for  the  locket  on  his  breast,  which  proved  him  to  be 
bis  sovereign's  sob. — ^A  pofect  n«nanee,  Mr.  Chancellor.  Wo  will  saj  the 
aoldier  son  loved  a  delicate  young  oounteea  in  attendance  cm  the  duchess. 
Hie  connteas  spies  the  locket,  takes  it  to  the  duchess,  is  reprimanded, 
when  b^ld  I  the  locket  opens,  aud  Colonel  von  Bein  appears  aa  in  hii 
Uoomisg  youth,  in  linear  nniform. — 'iotmg  air,  your  piece  of  romance 
has  exaggerated  history  to  caricature.  Bomances  are  the  deatmetion  of 
human  interest.  The  moment  you  begin  to  move  the  individuals,  they 
are  puppets.  "Nothing  hut  poetry,  audi  say  it  who  do  not  read  it" 
' — (Chuicellor  von  Bedwitz  is  the  speaker] — "nothing  but  poetiy  maku 
romances  passable :  for  poetry  is  the  everlastin^y  aad  embracingly 
human.  Without  it  your  fictions  are  fiat  foolishness,  non-nouriahing 
tnbstance — a  species  of  brandy  and  gruel ! — diet  for  craving  stomaehi 
that  can  support  nothing  sollder,  and  must  have  the  weak  stuff  stiffened. 
Talking  of  poetry,  there  was  an  independent  hereditary  prinoeaa  of 
Leiteratein  in  love  with  a  poet— a  Leonora  d'Este  I — This  waa  no  Tasta. 
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KereriheleBB,  sbe  proposed  lo  come  to  HDptials.  Oood,  yon  observe  ?  I 
eonfine  myself  to  the  relation  of  hiBtorical  circnmstftnceB  }  in  other  words, 
6et8 ;  and  of  good  or  bad  I  know  not." 

Clianeellor  Ton  Bedwitz  smoothed  the  blaek  silk  storing  of  bis  crossed 
leg,  and  let  his  hunch  of  seals  and  vatch-key  swinging.  He  regained, 
entirely  to  amnse  me, — 

"The  Princ«aa  Elizabeth  of  Loiterstein  promised  all  the  qnalities 
which  the  most  aolicitons  of  paternal  princes  coold  desire  a*  &  gaarantee 
foi  the  jadieions  govenunent  of  the  territory  to  be  beqneathed  to  her  at 
fail  demise.  Bnt,  as  there  is  no  romance  to  be  extracted  from  her  story, 
I  may  as  well  tell  yon  at  once  that  she  did  not  espouse  the  poet." 

"  On  the  contrary,  dear  Kr.  Chancellor,  I  am  interested  in  the  prin- 
eess,    Froeeed,  and  be  aa  minate  aa  yon  please." 

"  It  ia  bat  a  commonplace  excerpt  of  secret  historic&l  narrative  bnried 
among  tiie  arohiyes  of  the  Family,  my  good  I&.  Richmond.  The  Frincees 
Eliiabeth  thonghtlessly  pledged  her  hand  to  the  yonng  sonneteer.  Of 
covrse,  she  coold  not  fol&l  her  engagement." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Ton  Bee,  yon  are  impatient  for  romance,  yonng  gentleman." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chancellor.     I  do  bnt  ask  a  qnestion." 

"  Ton  fence.     Your  qnestion  was  dictated  by  impatience." 

"  Tea,  for  the  facts  and  elucidations." 

"  For  the  romancej  that  is.    Yon  wish  me  to  depict  emotions." 

Herenpon  this  destroyer  of  temper  embrowned  his  nostrils  with 
snnff,  adding, — "  I  am  unable  to," 

"Then  one  is  not  to  learn  why  the  princess  could  not  fulfil  her 


"  Jodged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pretender  to  the  supreme 
hononr  of  the  splendid  alliance,  the  fault  was  none  of  hers.  She  over- 
looked his  humble,  his  peculiarly  dnbiona,  birth." 

"  Her  father  interposed  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  The  Family  ?  " 

"  Quito  inefficacious  to  arreat  her  determinationa." 

"  What  then — what  was  in  her  way  ?  " 

"  "Germany." 

"What?" 

"  Qreat  Qermany,  yonng  gentleman.  I  ahoald  have  premised  that, 
bendea  mental,  she  had  eminent  moral  dispoeitiona, — ^I  might  term  it  the 
eonacience  of  her  iUustrious  rank.  She  wonld  have  raised  the  poet  to 
eqoil  rank  beside  her  had  she  posaesaed  the  power.  Bhe  conld  and  did 
defy  the  Family,  and  subdue  her  worshipping  &ther,  the  most  noble 
prince,  to  a  form  of  paralysis  of  acquiescence — if  I  make  myself  under- 
stood. Bat  she  waa  nnsucceasful  in  her  application  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Ket." 

■'^^''*^"  .._....  Cookie 
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"  TLe  Oerman  Diet.  Ebta  yoa  not  lived  smong  QS  long  enough  to 
know  th&t  the  Qeniuui  Diet  is  the  eeat  of  domestie  lagiBUtioii  for  (he 
prinofll;  honses  of  Qennaa;  ?  A  prince  or  a  prineesa  may  tkj, '  I  vill 
this  or  that.'  The  Diet  ujb,  '  Thon  ihtilt  not ; '  pre-emineDtly, '  Thon 
shalt  not  mix  thy  blood  with  that  of  an  impnr»  racdi  nor  wiUi  blood  of 
inferiors.'  Hence,  ve  have  it  what  we  see  it,  a  tnnslnitent  flood  don 
from  the  topmost  foanta  of  time.  80  we  revere  it.  '  Qua  msn  sod 
woman,'  the  Diet  sajs,  b;  implication,  '  do  as  70a  like,  loarrj  in  tht 
ditches,  spawn  pUntifolly.  Qua  prince  and  princess,  No !  Your  nnp- 
tials  are  nonght  Or  would  joa  mainttun  them  a  legal  ceremony,  and 
be  bound  by  them,  yon  descend,  yon  go  forth ;  yoa  are  no  reigning 
eovereign,  yoa  are  a  private  person.'  His  Serene  Highness  the  prince 
was  thas  prohibited  from  affording  help  to  his  daughter.  The  prineen 
was  redoeed  to  the  decision  either  that  she,  the  sole  child  bom  of  him  in 
legal  wedlock,  wonld  render  him  qna  Prince  ehildlees,  or  that  she  woold 
' — in  8h<«t,  wonld  have  her  woman's  way.  The  soverdgnfy  of  LeiterHtdn 
continued  nnintermptedly  with  the  elder  branch.  She  was  a  tone 
princess." 

"A  true  woman,"  sud  I,  thinking  the  sneer  weighty. 

The  Cbanoellor  begged  me  to  recollect  that  he  had  warned  tne  Uiere 
was  no  romance  to  be  expected. 

I  bowed ;  and  bowed  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  interview. 

Chaneellor  von  Bedwitz  had  peifbrmed  his  mission.  The  bonrs  of  my 
eonvalesoence  were  furnished  with  food  for  amosement  sufficient  to  snstain 
a  year's  blockade  ;  I  had  no  farther  longing  for  society,  hnt  I  eraved  f(« 
fresh  ur  intensely. 

Did  Ottilia  know  that  this  iron  law,  enforced  with  tiie  mif^  of  a 
whole  empire,  environed  her,  held  her  fast  from  any  motion  of  heart  and 
will  ?  I  conld  not  get  to  mind  that  the  prince  had  hint«d  at  the  ezistoiee 
of  snoh  a  law.  Yet  vhy  should  he  have  done  so  ?  The  word  impossible, 
in  which  he  had  not  been  sparing  when  he  deigned  to  speak  distinctly, 
comprised  everything.  More  profitable  than  shooting  empty  questions  at 
the  aky  was  the  specolation  on  his  prqect  in  receiving  me  at  the  palace, 
nttd  that  was  dark.  My  father,  who  might  now  have  helped  me,  was  off 
on  duty  again. 

I  fbaad  myself  driving  into  Sarkeld  with  a  sense  of  a  whirlwind /ound 
my  head  ;  wheels  in  maltitudes  were  spinning  iaeide,  striking  spaAi  for 
thoughts.  I  met  aa  orderly  in  hossar  nniform  of  blae  and  silver,  trotting 
on  bis  errand.  There  he  was ;  and  whether  many  were  behind  him  or  he 
stood  for  the  army  in  its  might,  he  wore  the  trappings  of  an  old  princely 
Hoase  that  neatled  proadly  in  the  bosom  of  its  great  jealous  Fatherland. 
Previously  in  Barkeld  I  had  noticed  members  of  the  diminutive  army  to 
smile  down  on  them.  J  saw  the  princely  arms  and  colonis  on  varioas 
houses  and  in  the  windows  of  shops.  Emblems  of  a  small  State,  they 
belonged  to  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  Court-phyadan  passed  vtth 
a  bit  of  ribbon  in  bis  bntton-hole.    A  lady  driving  in  Sn  opra  carriige 
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Bseooraged  me  to  Balate  her.  She  was  the  vife  of  the  Prince's  UiiuBter 
of  Justice.  Upon  what  foundation  had  I  been  building  ?  A  reflection  of 
the  ideas  poaseBeing  me  shoved  lUversley,  m;  nndecorated  home  of  rough 
red  bride,  in  tlie  middle  of  barren  heaths.  I  entered  the  palace,  I  sent 
in;  respects  to  the  prince.  In  retnin,  the  honr  of  dinner  was  ceremo- 
nioaslj  named  to  me :  ceremony  damped  the  air.  I  had  been  insensible 
to  it  before,  or  so  I  thought,  Uie  freight  was  now  so  cmshing.  Arms, 
embknu,  colours,  liTeries,  portroila  of  princes  and  princesses  of  tlie 
HooM,  of  this  the  warrior,  that  tlie  sedactresa,  bnrst  into  sndden  light. 
What  had  I  to  do  among  ILem  ? 

Hie  prefance  of  the  living  members  of  the  Family  was  an  extreme 
physical  relief. 

For  the  moment,  beholding  Ottilia,  I  counted  her  bat  as  one  of  them. 
She  welcomed  me  without  restraint. 

We  chatter  pleasantly  at  the  dinner-table. 

"Ah  I  you  misBed  our  French  troupe,"  said  the  margravine. 

"Tea,"  said  I,  redgning  them  to  her.    She  nodded : 

"And  one  very  pretty  little  woman  they  had,  I  can  tell  yon — for  a 
tVuKQiwoman." 

"  You  Hiought  her  pretty  ?  Frenchwomen  know  what  to  do  with 
their  brains  and  their  pins,  somebody  has  said." 

"And  exceedingly  well  satd,  too.  Where  is  that  man  Roy  ?  Good 
things  always  remind  me  of  him." 

The  qnestion  was  addressed  to  no  one  in  particnlar.  The  man  hap- 
pened to  be  my  father,  I  remembered.  A  second  allnsion  to  him  was 
■nawered  hy  Prince  Ernest : 

"Soy  is  oEf  to  Croatia  to  enrol  some  dozens  of  cheap  workmen.  The 
■tieagth  of  those  Croats  is  prodigions,  and  well  looked  afler  they  work. . 
He  will  be  back  in  three  or  four  or  more  days." 

"  You  have  spoilt  a  good  man,"  rejoined  the  margravine ;  "  and  that 
reminds  me  of  a  bad  one — a  cutthroat.  Have  yon  heard  of  that  creature, 
the  princess's  tutor  ?  Happily  cut  loose  from  as,  thongh  t  He  has  pnb- 
lishad  a  book — a  horror  1  all  against  Scripture  and  Divine  right  I  Is  there 
any  one  to  defend  him  now,  I  should  like  to  ask  ?  " 

"I,"  saidOttiUa. 

"  Gracious  me  I  yon  have  oot  read  the  book  ?  " 

"  Bight  through,  dear  annt,  with  all  respect  to  yon." 

"  It's  in  the  house  ?  " 

"It  is  in  my  stndy." 

"Then  I  don't  wonderl  I  don't  wonder  1"  the  margraTine  ei- 
claimed. 

"  Best  hear  what  the  enemy  has  to  say,"  Prince  Ernest  observed. 

"  Excellently  argued,  papa,  supposing  that  he  be  an  enemy." 

"An  enemy  as  mnch  as  the  fox  is  the  enemy  of  the  poultry-yard,  and 
the  hound  is  the  enemy  of  the  fox !  "  sud  the  ma^ravine. 

"  I  take  yonr  illustration,  auntie,"  said  Ottilia.     "  He  is  the  enemy  of 
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chickens,  and  only  does  not  ran  before  the  nnmben  who  buk  at  him. 
Hj  noble  old  proleBBor  is  ■  resolute  tratb-seeker :  be  raises  «  lif^t  to 
show  jon  the  ground  yoa  walk  cm.  How  is  it  that  yon,  adoring  heroes  u 
yon  do,  cannot  admire  him  when  he  stands  alone  to  snpport  his  view  of 
the  tmtb  I  I  wonid  1  vere  by  him  I  Bnt  X  am,  whenever  X  hear  bim 
abased." 

"  I  daresay  yon  discard  nothing  that  the  wretch  has  tangfat  you  I  " 

"  Notliing  I  nothing  t "  said  Ottilia,  and  made  my  heart  lire. 

The  grim  and  tadtam  Baroness  ToTckems,  ntUng  opporate  to  her, 
n^ed  andibly. 

"  Has  the  princess  been  trying  to  eooTert  yon  ?  "  the  margcaTim 
uked  her. 

"Tiying?  no,  madam.    Beading?  yes." 

"  My  good  Tnrckems  1  yon  do  not  get  yonr  share  of  sleep  ?  " 

*'  Xt  is  her  highness  the  princess  vho  despises  sleep." 

"  See  there  the  way  with  your  free-thinkers  I  Thej  commence  by 
treading  onder  foot  the  pleaeaotest  half  of  life,  and  then  they  impose  their 
bad  habits  (m  their  victims.  Ottilia  1  Ernest  I  I  do  insist  npon  having 
lights  extingaished  in  the  child's  apartments  t^  twelve  o'clock  at  mid- 
ni(^." 

"Twelve  o'clock  is  ui  extraordinary  latitude  for  children,"  said 
Ottilia,  smiling. 

The  prinee,  with  a  scarce  perceptible  degree  of  emphasis,  sud, — 

"  Women  bora  to  role  must  be  held  exempt  fromnaTseiyrestrictitms." 

Hu«  the  conversation  opened  to  let  me  in.  Uore  than  once  the 
matgravine  informed  me  that  X  was  not  the  equal  of  my  &ther. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  why  can't  you  undertake  this  detestable  coal-mme, 
'  and  let  your  fother  disport  himself  7  " 

I  suggested  that  it  might  be  because  I  was  not  his  equal.  8he  ccnnpli- 
mented  me  for  inheri&ig  a  spark  of  Boy's  brilliancy. 

X  &ncied  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  force  me  back  from  my  pr^enaioaB 
by  snbjecting  me  to  the  contemplation  of  my  bare  self  and  actaal  conditiw. 
Had  there  been  I  should  have  suffered  from  less  measured  etrolces.  The 
unconcerted  design  to  humiliate  inferiors  is  commonly  succesafdller  than 
oonspiracy. 

The  prince  Invited  me  to  smoke  with  him,  and  talked  of  our  gndeal 
Bobsidence  in  England  to  one  broad  level  of  rank  throng  the  intermixtnTS 
by  marriage  of  our  aristocracy,  squirearchy,  and  merchants. 

"  Here  it  is  not  so,"  he  said ;  "  and  no  democratic  ragings  will  maka 
it  BO.  Bank,  with  na,  is  a  principle.  I  suppose  you  have  not  read  tha 
proEesBor's  book  ?  Xt  is  powerful — he  is  a  powerful  man.  It  can  do  no 
damage  to  the  minds  of  persons  deslmed  by  birth  to  wield  anthimfy — 
none,  therefore,  to  the  princess.  I  wonld  say  to  you — avoid  it  For 
those  who  have  to  carve  their  way  it  is  bad.  You  will  enter  your  Piriu- 
ment,  of  course  ?    There  yon  have  a  fine  career," 

He  asked  me  what  I  bad  made  of  Chancellor  von  Bedwib. 
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I  jMieeiTed  that  Prinoe  Ernest  ooiild  be  coo)  and  aagacioos  in  repairing 
thai  liis  impnidence  or  blindnesa  had  left  to  occur:  that  he  must  have 
enlightened  his  danghter  as  to  her  ftctnal  poflition,  and  was  most  dexter- 
mulj  uid  devilishly  flattering  her  worldly  good  sense  by  letting  it  straggle 
mi  grow,  instead  of  opposing  her.  His  appreiuatioa  of  her  intellect  was 
ui  idolatry ;  he  really  confided  in  it,  I  knew ;  and  this  reacted  npon  her. 
Did  it  f  ITy  hesitationi  and  donbti,  my  fantastic  ntptnrea  and  despair, 
m;  loss  of  the  power  to  appreciate  anything  at  its  right  valae,  revealed 
the  madness  of  loring  a  princess. 

There  were  preparations  for  the  amval  of  an  important  visitor. 
The  margntTine  spoke  of  him  emphatically.  I  thoagbt  it  might  be  her 
brcieslly  pompons  way  of  annonncing  my  father's  retom,  and  looked 
pleased,  I  suppose,  for  she  added,  "Do  yon  know  Prince  Hermann ? 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Eberhardstadt.  He  is  consin  of  the 
King,  a  wealthy  branch;  tant  soit  pea  pbilosophe,  k  ce  qa'on  dit;  a 
tnveller.  They  say  he  baa  a  Sonth  American  complexion.  I  knew  him 
a  boy;  and  bis  passion  is  to  put  together  what  Natore  has  nnpieced, 
lonea  of  fishes  and  animals.  II  fant  passer  1e  temps.  He  adores  the 
Deluge.  Anything  antedilnvian  excites  him.  He  can  tell  as  the  '  modea  ' 
of  those  days ;  and,  if  I  am  not  very  mnch  misinformed,  he  still  expects 
US  to  show  him  the  very  latest  of  these.  Happily,  my  milliner  ia  back 
from  Faria.  Ay,  and  we  have  fossils  in  onr  neighbourhood,  thoagh,  on 
my  hononr,  I  don't  know  where—Home where  ;  the  princess  can  guide 
bim,  and  yon  can  help  at  the  ezcavationa.  I  am  told  he  woold  go 
throo^  the  Croat  of  earth  for  the  backbone  of  an  tdio — ilio — something — 
laiinia." 

I  semtinized  Prince  Hermann  as  rarely  my  observation  had  dwelt  on 
laj  man.  He  bad  the  German  head,  wide,  so  aa  aeemingly  to  force  ont 
the  ears ;  honest,  ready,  isl«rested  eyes  in  conversatios ;  parched  lips ;  a 
father  tropioally- coloured  skin ;  and  decidedly  the  mannera  of  a  gentle- 
man to  all,  excepting  bis  reUnae  of  secretaries,  valets,  and  chasaenra — 
liis  "blacks,"  he  called  them.  They  liked  him.  One  could  not  help 
liking  him. 

"  Yon  atndy  mnch  ?  "  he  addressed  the  princess  at  table. 
Bbe  answered :  "  I  throw  aside  books,  now  yon  have  come  to  open  the 
twth  and  the  sea." 

From  that  time  the  topics  started  on  every  occasion  were  tbeira ;  the 
rest  of  OS  ran  at  their  heels,  giving  tongue  or  not.  ■ 

Id  me  Frinco  Hermann  was  perfectly«onrteous.  He  bad  made  English 
friends  on  his  travels  ;  he  preferred  English  comrades  in  adventure  to  any 
other:  thoagbt  our  East  Indian  empire  the  most  marvellous  thing  the 
world  bad  seen,  and  onr  Indian  Government  cigars  veiy  smokeable  npon 
acquaintance.  When  stirred,  he  bubbled  with  anecdote.  "Not  been 
there,"  was  hia  reply  to  the  margravine's  tentativea  for  gossip  of  this 
and  that  of  the  German  Courts.  His  mosenm,  hunting,  and  the  opera 
■beotbed  and  divided  his  hours.    I  gaessed  his  age  to  be  monntit^  forty. 
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He  uemed  robust ;  he  ate  vigorotulf .  Drinkuig  he  eonseieniiooBly  p«- 
fonned  as  an  accompanjing  Aatj,  and  waa  flnahed  after  dinner,  bnming 
for  tobacco  and  a  conch  for  bu  length.  Then  he  talked  of  the  liitleness 
of  Europe  and  Uia  greataees  of  Germany ;  logical  postnlatM  fell  in  collapw 
before  bim.  America  to  America,  North  and  Soaih :  India  to  Bnrope. 
India  vas  for  the  land  vith  the  largest  eea-board.  Uistress  of  tlie  Baltic, 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  East,  aa  eventnall;  she  must  be,  QflmuDj 
vould  claim  to  take  India  aa  a  matter  of  eonrae,  and  find  an  outlet  for  the 
energies  of  the  most  prolific  and  the  ton^ieet  of  the  raees  of  mankind, — 
the  purest,  is  fact  the  only  tme  race,  pn^rly  so  called,  oat  of  India,  to 
which  it  Tonld  retnm  as  to  its  sonree,  and  there  create  an  empire  mag- 
nificent in  force  and  solidly,  the  actual  vedding  of  East  and  West ;  u 
empire  firm  on  the  gromid  and  in  the  blood  of  the  people,  instead  of  an 
empire  of  aliens,  that  wonld  bear  comparison  to  a  finely  fretted  cotton- 
hnng  palanqniu  balanoed  on  an  elephant's  back,  all  depending  oa  Um 
docility  of  the  elephant  (his  daicription  of  Great  Britain's  Lidiao  Emfnie). 
"  And  mind  me,"  he  said,  '*  the  maases  of  India  are  in  ebaraet«r  elefdunt 
all  orer,  tail  to  proboscis  I  Brarile  till  they  trample  yon,  and  not  so  atniBd 
aa  they  look.  Bat  yoo've  dona  venders  in  India,  and  we  can't  forget  it. 
Your  adminiHtration  of  jnstice  is  worth  all  yoor  battles  there." 

This  was  the  man  ;  a  milder  one  after  the  evaporation  of  bis  wine  is 
Epeeoh,  and  pecnliarly  moderate  on  bis  return,  exhaling  sandal-wood,  to 
the  society  of  the  ladies. 

Ottilia  danced  with  Prince  Hermann  at  the  grand  ball  gireu  in  boDOor 
of  him.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  notables  present  kept  op  a 
buzz  of  comment  on  his  personal  adrantages,  in  which,  I  heard  it  said, 
you  saw  his  German  heart,  though  be  luid  spent  the  best  yeus  of  his  life 
abroad.  Much  conrt  was  paid  to  him  by  the  men.  Sarkeld  visibly 
expressed  satisfaction.  One  remark,  "  We  shall  have  his  masenm  in  tlia 
town  I  "  left  me  no  donbt  upon  the  presnmed  object  of  his  visit:  it  was 
nttered  and  responded  to  with  a  depth  of  sentiment  that  showed  how 
lively  would  be  the  general  gratitode  towards  one  who  should  exhilarate 
the  place  by  introducing  cases  of  fish-bones. 

So  little  did  he  think  of  my  presence  that,  retaming  from  a  ride  one 
day,  he  s^ed  and  detained  the  priacess's  band.  She  frowned  with 
pained  sarprise,  bat  nnreaistingly,  as  became  a  young  genUawoman's 
dignity.  Her  hand  was  rudely  caught  and  kept  in  the  manner  of  a 
boisterons  wooer — a  Hany  the  Fifth  or  Inaty  Petnichio.  She  pushed  her 
horse  on  at  a  bound,  and  I  reversed  my  bold  of  my  riding-whip.  Ftinos 
Hermann  rode  up  bead  to  head  with  her  gallantly,  having  now  both  Haada 
free  of  the  reins,  like  an  Indian  spearing  the  bnfiUo : — it  was  bn&lo 
courtship ;  and  his  shont  of  rallying  astonishment  at  her  reaistaaee, 
"  What  ?  What  ?  "  rang  wildly  to  heighten  the  scene,  she  leaning  ocn- 
stroined  on  one  side  and  he  bending  half  his  body's  length ;  a  stiange 
Boene  for  me  to  witness.  I  raced  np  closer,  but  I  had  to  await  the  lady's 
orders  before  I  dared  strike  between  them. 
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Ottilia  drew  teia.  "  Now  I "  she  eaid,  and  hci  haad  \n5  suffered 
loM. 

Then  to  me :  "  Mr.  Biclimond,  I  haTS  my  servaot." 

This  was  enongb.  They  proceeded  with  old  Schwartz  at  their  heels 
doglike.  It  became  a  qoeetion  for  me  whether  I  shoiild  follow  in.  the 
bitter  track,  and  farther  the  qaeetion  whether  I  could  let  them  escape 
from  sight.  The;  wound  ap  the  roadway,  two  fignies  and  one  following, 
now  dots  gainst  the  sky,  now  a  Bingle  morement  in  the  valley,  now  con- 
eeiled,  buried  nndar  billows  of  forest,  making  the  low  noising  of  the 
JtSTCB  an  intolerable  whisper  of  secresy,  end  forward  I  rashed  again  to 
Ke  them  rounding  a  belt  of  firs  or  shadowed  by  rocke,  solitary  on  shorn 
fields,  once  more  dipping  to  the  forest,  and  once  more  emerging, 
Tinialiiiig.  When  I  had  grown  anre  of  their  reappearance  from  some 
point  of  view  or  other,  I  spied  for  them  in  Tun.  My  destiny,  whatever 
it  might  be,  flattered  over  them  ;  to  see  them  seemed  near  the  knowing  of 
it,  and  not  to  see  them,  deadly.  I  galloped,  so  intent  on  the  three  in  the 
distance,  ttkat  I  did  not  observe  a  horseman  face  towards  me,  on  the 
roid :  It  was  Prince  Hermann.  He  raised  his  hat ;  I  stopped  short,  and 
he  spoke  : — 

"  Mr.  Richmond,  permit  me  to  apologize  to  yon.     I  have  to  congratn- 

Isle  yon,  it  appears.     I  was  not  aware. However,  the  princess  hag 

dons  me  the  lavoar  to  enlighten  me.  How  yon  will  manage  I  can't  gnesa, 
hot  that  is  not  my  af&ir.  I  am  a  man  of  honour ;  and,  on  my  honour,  I 
conceived  that  I  was  invited  here  to  decide,  as  my  habit  is,  on  the  spot,  if 
I  would,  or  if  I  would  not,  I  speak  clearly  to  yon,  no  donbt.  There 
contd  be  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  sense.  My  way  is  prompt 
and  blont ;  I  am  sorry  I  gave  yon  occasion  to  reflect  on  it.  lliere  t  I 
have  been  deceived — deceived  myself,  let's  say.  Bharp  methods  play  tho 
devil  with  you  now  and  then.  To  speak  the  truth,— ^perhaps  you  won't 
care  to  listen  to  it, — family  arrangements  are  the  best ;  take  my  word  for 

it,  they  are  the  best.     And  in  the  case  of  princesses  of  the  Blood  I 

Why,  look  yon,  I  happen  to  be  suitable.  It's  a  matter  of  chance,  like 
yonr  height,  complexion,  constitution.  One  is  just  what  one  is  bom  to  be , 
eh  ?  Yon  have  your  En^h  notions,  I  my  German ;  but  as  a  man  of 
the  world  in  the  baigain,  and  'gentleman,'  I  hope,  I  should  say  that  to 

take  a  joong  princess's  fancy  and  drag  her  from  her  station,  is  not 

of  coarse,  yon  know  that  the  actnal  valne  of  the  title  goes  if  she  steps 
down?  Teiy  weU.  Bat  enough  said  ;  Z  thought  I  was  in  a  clear  field. 
We  are  nsed  to  having  onr  way  cleared  for  as,  nous  antres.  I  will  not 
detain  yon." 

We  sainted  gnvely,  and  I  rode  on  at  a  mechanical  pace,  discerning  by 
^impaea  the  purport  of  what  I  had  heard,  without  drawing  warmth  from 
it.  The  man's  outrageously  royal  way  of  wooing,  in  contempt  of  minor 
pmences  and  flimsy  sentiments,  made  me  jealons  of  him,  notwithstanding 
his  overthrow. 

I  was  in  the  mood  to  fall  entirely  into  my  father's  hands,  as  I  did  by 
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nnbosomiiig  myself  to  him  for  the  first  time  since  my  heart  h&d  b«ea 
imder  the  charm.  Fresh  &om  a  rapid  coarse  of  travel,  and  with  the 
Beuse  of  laying  tiie  prince  nnder  weighty  obligations,  he  made  light  of  my 
perplexity,  and  at  once  delivered  himself  bluntly :  "  She  plights  her  band 
to  yon  in  the  presence  of  oar  good  Feterborongh."  His  plans  mie 
shaped  on  the  spot.  "  We  start  for  England  the  day  after  to-morrov  to 
D^  on  the  suit,  Richie.  Our  Peterborough  is  np  at  the  chatean.  The 
Fran  Feldmarschall  honours  him  with  a  brewell  invitation  :  yon  have  a 
private  interview  with  the  princess  at  midnight  in  the  libnury,  where  yea 
are  accustomed  to  read,  as  a  etadent  of  books  should,  my  boy:  at  a  tonch 
of  the  bell,  or  mere  opening  of  the  door,  I  see  that  Peterborough  comw 
to  you.  It  will  not  be  a  ceremony,  but  a  binding  of  yon  both  by  year 
word  of  honour  before  a  ghostly  gentleman."  He  informed  me  that  Mb 
foresight  had  enlisted  and  detained  Peterborongh  for  this  partienlu 
moment  and  identical  piece  of  duty,  which  seemed  possible,  and  in  a 
lingular  manner  incited  me  to  make  use  of  Peterborough.  For  the 
princess  still  denied  me  the  look  of  love's  intelligence,  she  avoided  me, 
she  still  kept  to  the  riddle,  and  my  delicacy  went  bo  far  that  I  wm 
restrained  from  writing.  I  agreed  with  my  &ther  that  we  could  not 
remain  in  Germany ;  but  bow  eonld  I  quit  the  field  and  fly  to  En^and 
on  such  terms  ?  I  composed  the  flattest  letter  ever  written,  requesting 
the  princess  to  meet  me  about  midnight  in  the  library,  that  I  might  have 
the  satisfiiction  of  taking  my  leave  of  her  ;  and  this  done,  my  spirits  rose, 
and  it  struck  me  my  father  was  practically  wise,  and  I  looked  on  Peter- 
borough as  an  almost  supernatural  being.  If  Ottilia  refused  to  come,  at 
least  I  should  know  my  &te.  Was  I  not  bound  in  manly  honour  to  be 
to  some  degree  adTenturons  ?  So  I  reasoned  in  exclamations,  bong,  to 
tell  truth,  tired  of  seeming  to  be  what  I  was  not  quite,  of  striving  to 
become  what  I  mnst  have  divined  that  I  never  conld  quite  attun  to. 
So  my  worthier,  or  ideal,  self  fell  away  from  me.  I  was  no  longer  devoted 
to  be  worthy  of  a  woman's  love,  but  consenting  to  the  plot  to  entrap  a 
princess.  I  was  somewhat  influenced,  too,  by  the  oonsideration,  iridch  I 
regarded  as  a  glimpse  of  practical  wisdom,  that  Prince  Ernest  was  gnilty 
of  cynical  aatuteuess  in  retaining  me  as  bis  goeet  under  manifold  dis- 
advantages. Personal  pride  stood  up  in  arms,  and  my  father's  exuberant 
spirits  fiumed  it.  He  dwelt  loudly  on  his  services  to  the  prince,  and  bis 
own  importance  and  my  heirship  to  mighty  riches.  He  made  me  almost 
believe  that  Prince  Ernest  hesitated  about  rqeoting  me ;  nor  did  it  appear 
altt^ether  foolish  to  think  so,  or  why  was  I  at  the  palace  ?  I  had  no 
head  for  reflections. 

Hy  father  diverted  me  by  levelling  the  whole  battery  of  his  comia 
mind  npon  Peterborough,  who  had  a  heap  of  mannsoript,  directed  against 
heretical  German  theologians,  tol  pack  up  for  publication  In  his  more 
congenial  country; — how  diflerent,  be  Maculated,  hora  this  nest — this 
forest  of  heresy,  where  pamphlets  and  critical  essays  were  issned  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see,  no  general  reprobation  of 
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the  fiau,  gaeh  u  would  most  nndoabtedl;,  wiUi  one  voice,  bail  any 
etrugB  opinions  in  out  happy  land  at  home  I  Whether  he  really 
nndentood  the  Amction  my  father  prepared  him  for,  I  cannot  say. 
The  inritation  to  dine  and  pass  r  night  at  the  lake  palace  flattered  bin 
immensely. 

We  vent  ap  to  the  ehatean  to  fetch  him. 

A  LmA  of  woe  was  on  Peterborough's  comitenance  when  we  desoendad 
■t  the  palace  portals :  he  had  forgotten  his  pipe. 

"Ton  Bhall  smoke  one  of  the  prince's,"  my  father  said. 

PsterboTongh  remarked  to  me, — "  We  shall  have  many  things  to  talk 


"  No  tobacco  allowed  on  the  premises  at  BiTersley,  I'm  a&ud,"  said  I, 
He  m^d,  and  bade  me  jocosely  to  know  that  he  r^arded  tobacco 
u  jnit  rae  of  the  consolations  of  exiles  and  baehelors. 

"  Peteiborongh,  my  good  fdond,  yon  are  a  hero  1 "  cried  my  father, 
"HediT<xves  tobacco  to  marry  I  " 

"Permit  me,"  Peterboroogh  interposed,  with  an  ingennons  pretension 
to  subtle  watery,  in  itself  rery  eomical, — "  pennit  me ;  no  Intimate 
union  has  taken  place  between  myself  and  tobacco  1 " 

"  He  puts  an  end  to  the  illegitisiate  union  between  himself  and 
UAiteo  that  he  may  many  according  to  form  1 "  cried  my  father. 

We  entered  the  palace  merrily,  and  presently  Peterborough,  who  had 
irora  a  studious  fiirehead  in  the  midst  of  his  consenting  laughter,  ob- 
KTred,  "Well,  you  know,  there  is  more  in  that  than  appears  on  the 
fDT&ee." 

Bis  sweet  simpleton  air  of  profimdity  conTulsed  me.  I  handed  my 
&Uier  the  letter  addressed  to  the  princess  to  entmst  it  to  the  charge  of 
one  of  the  domestics,  thinking  carelessly  at  Uie  time  that  Ottilia  now 
itood  free  to  make  appointments  and  reeeiTe  commnnications,  and  more- 
OTei  that  I  was  too  prond  to  condescend  to  subterfuge,  except  this  minor 
ona,  m  eooiaideratioii  for  her,  of  making  it  appear  that  my  father,  and  not 
I,  was  in  communioation  with  her.  My  fit  of  laughter  cinng.  I  dressed 
GhiteUing.  The  margravine  was  not  alow  to  notice  and  comment  on  my 
hilarioos  readiness. 

"  Boy,"  she  said,  "  yon  have  given  your  son  spirit.  One  sees  he  haa 
four  blood  when  yon  have  been  with  him  an  hour." 

"The  season  has  returned,  if  your  highness  will  let  it  be  spring," 
said  my  father. 

"  Far  fetched  1 — from  the  Lower  Dannbe  I "  she  qacnlated  in  mock 
seom  to  excite  his  sprightliness,  and  they  fell  upon  a  dnologne  as  good  as 
wit  tor  the  occasion. 

Prince  Hermann  had  gone.  His  departmv  was  mentioned  with  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  of  regret.  Ottilia  was  unembarrassed,  boUi  in 
speaking  of  him  and  looking  at  me.  We  had  the  Couii-physioian  and  his 
wife  at  table,  Chancellor  von  Bedwitz  and  his  daoghter,  and  General 
Happenwyll,  chief  of  the  prince's  contingent,  a  Fmssian  at  heart,  said  to 
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be  a  good  officer  on  tbe  etreugth  of  a  military  book  of  some  sort  Qui  lu 
had  fall  leisare  to  compose.  The  Chanoellor'a  dan^ter  and  fiuimen 
TnrckemB  enclosed  me. 

I  was  qnestioned  bj  the  baroness  as  to  the  eaoss  of  mj  father's 
unexpected  return.     "  He  is  gensrallj  opportune,"  she  remarked. 

"  He  goes  with  me  to  EogUnd,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  1  he  goes,"  said  she ;  and  asked  vhj  we  were  hononied  witli  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Peterboron^  that  evening.  There  had  alwajg  been  a 
smonldering  hostility  between  her  and  my  father. 

To  my  enrprise  the  baroness  spoke  of  Ottilia  by  her  name. 

"  Ottilia  most  have  monntain  air.  These  late  honra  destroy  her  eun- 
plezion.  Active  exercise  by  day  and  proper  fatigne  by  night  time— Uut 
is  my  prescription." 

"  The  princess,"  I  replied,  envying  Peterboroogh,  who  was  placed 
OS  one  side  of  her,  "will  benefit,  I  am  sure,  from  monntoin  ur.  Dors 
she  read  excessively  ?     The  sea " 

"The  sea  I  pronounce  bad  for  her — onwholesome,"  Fetnmed  the 
baroness.     "It  is  damp." 

I  laoghed. 

"  Damp,"  she  reiterated.  "  The  vapours,  I  am  convinced,  aUbel 
aund  and  body.  That  excnrdon  in  the  yacht  did  her  infinite  mis- 
.  chief.  The  mountains  restored  her.  They  will  again,  take  my  word 
f6r  it.  Now  take  yon  my  word  for  it,  they  wiU  again.  She  is  not  too 
strong  in  eonetitation,  but  in  order  to  prescribe  accurately  one  moat  find 
out  whether  there  is  a  seated  malady.  To  ride  out  in  Um  nif^t  instead 
of  reposing !  To  drive  on  and  on,  and  not  reappear  till  the  ni^t  of  tlw 
next  day  I    I  ask  you,  ia  it  sensible  ?    Doea  it  not  approach  mania  f  " 

"  The  princess  ? "  said  I. 

"  Ottilia  has  done  that." 

"  BarocesB,  can  I  believe  you  ? — and  alone  ?  " 

A  marrellons  twinkle  or  shuffle  appeared  in  the  small  elate -colonred 
eyes  I  looked  at  under  their  roofing  of  thick  black  eyebrows. 

"  Alone,"  she  said.  "  That  is,  she  was  precautious  to  have  her  ^ant 
to  protect  her  from  violence.  There  yon  have  a  glimmering  of  reason  is 
her ;  and  all  of  it  that  I  can  see." 

"  Old  Schwartz  is  a  very  faithful  servant,"  swd  I,  thinking  that  she 
resembled  the  old  Warhead  in  vis^e. 

"A  dog's  obedience  to  the  master's  whims  yon  call  faithfolnesc ! 
Hem  I  "    The  baroness  coughed  drily. 

I  whispered :  "  Does  Prince  Kraest — ~is  he  aware  ?  " 

"  You  are  aware,"  retorted  the  baroness,  "  that  what  a  man  idcJiHs 
he  won't   see  flaw  in.    Remember,  I  am  something  here,    or  I  am 


The  enigmatical  remark  was  received  by  me  deoorously  as  a  piece  of 
merited  ohastisement.  Nodding  with  gravity,  I  expitesed  regrets  that  the 
sea  did  not  please  her,  otherwise  I  could  have  offered  her  a  jacht  tot  a 
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anise.  She  nodded  stiffly.  Her  montb  shut  ap  ft  smile,  Bbowing  more 
of  the  door  than  the  raj.  The  dinceT,  TirtnaUj  s  Oeman  enpper, 
ended  in  general  conTersation  on  political  affiurs,  preceded  and  sup- 
ported by  B  discussion  between  the  PmsBian-bearted  general  and  the 
Anatrian-hearted  mai^TaTtne.  Prince  Ernest,  trne  to  bis  -new  that 
diplomaej  iras  the  weapon  of  minor  eovere^s,  held  the  balance,  with 
DOW  a  foot  in  one  scale,  now  in  the  other,  a  politdc  proceeding,  so  long 
u  the  rival  powers  paBsively  consent  to  be  weighed. 

We  trifled  with  music,  made  onr  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  changed  garments 
for  the  smoking-room.  Prince  Ernest  smoked  his  one  cigar  among  gnesta. 
The  general,  the  chancellor,  and  the  doctor,  knew  the  signal  for  retire- 
ment, and  rose  simnltoneoiuly  with  the  dischai^e  of  bis  cigar-end  in 
sptti^  on  the  tmlit  logwood  pile,  Uy  father  and  Mr.  Peterborough  kept 
their  chairs. 

There  was,  I  felt  with  relief,  no  plot,  for  nothing  bad  been  definitely 
assented  to  by  me.  I  received  Prince  Ernest's  proffer  of  bis  hand,  on 
making  my  adlenx  to  him,  with  a  passably  clear  conscience. 

I  went  ont  to  the  library.  A  man  came  in  for  orders ;  I  had  none 
to  ^ve.  He  saw  that  tiie  shnttera  were  fixed  and  the  curtains  down, 
eismiaed  my  band-lamp,  and  placed  lamps  on  the  reading-desk  and 
mantelpiece.  Bronze  basts  of  sages  became  my  solitary  companions. 
The  room  was  long,  low  and  dusky,  TOluminottsIy  and  richly  hnng  with 
draperies  at  the  farther  end,  where  a  table  stood  for  the  prince  to  jot  down 
memoranda,  and  a  sofa  to  incline  blm  to  the  relaxation  of  romance- 
reading.  A  door  at  this  end  led  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  west 
ving  of  the  palace.  Where  I  sat  ttie  student  bad  ranges  of  classical, 
volmnes  in  prospect  and  classic  beads ;  no  other  decoration  to  the  walls. 
I  paced  to  and  fro  and  sboold  have  finng  myself  on  the  sofa,  but  for  a 
heap  of  books  there  covered  from  dust,  perhaps  concealed,  that  the  yellow 
Parisian  Tolomes,  of  which  I  caught  sight  of  some  new  dozen,  might  not 
be  an  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  chance-comers.  At  the  lake  palace  the 
prince  frequently  gave  audienoe  here.  He  had  s(ud  to  me,  when  I  stated 
mj  wish  to  read  in  ttie  library,  "  You  keep  to  the  classical  department  ?  " 
I  thought  it  possible  he  might  not  like  the  coloured  volumes  to  be 
inspected ;  I  bad  no  taste  for  a  perusal  of  them.  I  picked  np  one  that 
fell  during  my  walk,  uid  flong  it  back,  and  disturbed  a  heap  under  cover, 
for  more  fell,  and  there  I  let  them  lie. 
OttUia  did  not  keep  me  w^ting. 


CHAPTEB  XXXV. 

The  SoEtfE  is  the  Lake-Palace  Librabt. 

I  WAS  hamming  the  burden  of  Oiitbe's  ZigennerUed,  a  bvourite  one  with 

jne  vrbeaever  I  had  too  much  to  think  of,  or  nothing.     A  low  rush  of 

goand   &om  the  hall-doorway  swung  mo  on  my  heel,  and  I  saw  her 
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gtftnding  ffitk  a  Bilrer  Ump  nused  in  her  right  hand  to  the  level  of  her 
head,  no  if  she  expected  to  meet  obscoritj.  A  thin  bine  Indian  gouf 
mnffied  her  thn>at  and  shoulders.  Her  hair  vas  loosely  knotted.  Ttu 
lamp's  fall  glow  illomiued  and  shadowed  her.  She  was  like  a  Gt&toe 
of  Twilight.  . 

I  went  np  to  her  qnicUyi  and  doaed  the  door,  saying,  "  You  have 
coiie ; "  my  voice  was  not  mnoh  above  a  breath. 

Bhe  looked  diatrustfully  down  the  length  of  the  room :  "  Yon  veie 
Epeaking  to  some  one  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Yon  were  speaking." 

"  To  myself,  then,  I  sappose." 

I  remembered  and  repeated  Ute  gipsy  burden. 

Bbe  smiled  &intly  aud  said  it  was  the  hoar  for  Anna  and  Ursel  ud 
ILith  and  Liese  to  be  oat. 

Her  hands  were  glovei^  a  small  matter  to  tell  of. 

We  heard  the  portico-sentinel  challenged  and  relieved. 

"  Midnight,"  I  said. 

She  repUed :  "  You  were  not  definite  in  your  directions  about  (he 
minntes." 

"  I  feared  to  name  midnigbt." 

"  Why  ?  " 

' '  Lest  the  appointment  <A  midnight — I  lose  my  knowledge  of  yon  !— 
should  ma^  yon  refiect,  frighten  yon.  Yon  see,  I  am  inventing  a  leason ; 
I  really  cannot  tell  why,  if  it  was  not  that  I  hoped  to  have  just  those  fev 
minntes  more  of  yon.  And  now  they're  gone.  I  would  not  bare  asked 
you  but  that  I  thought  you  free  to  act," 

"  I  am." 

"  And  yon  come  freely  ?  " 

"  A  '  therefore '  belongs  to  every  grant  of  freedom." 

"  I  undeiBtaud :  your  judgment  was  against  it." 

"  Be  comforted,"  she  said ;  "  it  ie  your  right  to  bid  me  come,  if  yon 
think  fit." 

One  of  the  sofa-volumes  fell.  Bhe  caught  hef  breath ;  and  smiled  at 
her  foolish  alarm. 

I  told  her  that  it  was  my  intention  to  etart  for  England  in  the 
momiug ;  that  this  was  the  only  moment  I  had,  and  would  be  the  lut 
interview :  my  rights,  if  I  possessed  any,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  I  did, 
I  threw  down. 

"  You  throw  down  one  end  of  the  chain,"  she  said. 
"In  the  name  of  heaven,  then,"  cried  I,  "  release  yourself." 
Bhe  shook  her  head.     "  That  is  not  my  meaning." 
Note  the  predicament  of  a  lover  who  has  a  piece  of  i^ebonesty  InAing 
in  him.     My  chilled  self-love  had  certainly  the   right  to  demand  the 
explanation  of  her  coldness,  and  I  conld  very  well  gness  that  a  word  or 
two  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  would  fetch  a  winner 
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enrrent  to  Tmloek  the  ice  between  ns,  bat  feeling  the  coldnera  I  complamed 
of  to  be  probably  a  Biupicioii,  I  fixed  on  the  enapicion  as  t,  new  and  deeper 
injury  done  to  my  loyal  love  for  her,  and  armed  against  that  I  dared 
Dot  take  an  initiative  for  fear  of  tmezpectedly  jnfltifyiiig  it  by  betraying 

Yet,  Bapposing  her  inalinatioii  to  have  become  diverted,  I  was  ready 
{nnkly  to  release  her  with  one  sqneeze  of  hands,  and  take  all  the  pain, 
uA  I  said :  "  Pray  do  not  speak  of  chains." 

"Bnt  they  exist.     Things  cannot  be  nodone  for  nB  two  by  words." 

The  tremble  as  of  a  strong  wire  in  the  Btrenoons  pitch  of  her  voice 
ce«ined  to  say  she  was  not  cold,  though  her  gloved  hand  resting  its  finger- 
ends  on  the  table,  her  restrained  attitude,  her  vei;  calm  eyes,  declared  the 
reverBe.     This  and  that  seneation  beset  me  In  tuma. 

We  shrank  oddly  from  nttering  one  another's  Christian  name.  I  was 
the  fint  with  it ;  my  ■' Ottilia  I  "  brought  soon  after  '■Harry"  on  her  lips, 
ud  an  atmosphere  abont  ns  mnch  less  Arctic, 

"  Ottilia,  yon  have  told  ii^e  yon  wish  me  to  go  to  England." 

"I  have." 

"  We  ehall  be  Mends." 

"Yes,  Harry;  we  cannot  be  quite  divided;  we  have  that  linowledge 
lor  our  present  happiness." 

"  The  happy  knowledge  that  we  may  have  our  bone  to  gnaw  when 
food's  denied.  It  is  something.  One  would  like  possibly,  after  expulsion 
oat  of  Eden,  to  climb  the  gates  to  see  how  the  trees  grow  there.  What  I 
eamu>t  imagine  is  the  forecasting  of  any  joy  in  the  privilege." 

"  By  nature  or  system,  then,  yon  are  more  impatient  than  I,  for  I 
can,"  Bud  Ottilia.  She  added :  "  So  much  of  your  character  I  divined 
ttxlj.    It  was  part  of  any  reason  for  wishing  you  to  work.    Yon  will  find 

Uiat  hard  work  in  England ^bnt  why  should  I  preach  to  you  I    Harry, 

you  have  called  me  here  for  some  purpose  ?  " 

"I  must  have  detained  you  already  too  long." 

"  Time  is  not  the  offender.     Since  I  have  come,  the  evil " 

"  Evil  ?     Are  not  your  actions  &ee  ?  ' ' 

"  Fatiesee,  my  friend.  The  freer  my  actions,  the  more  am  I  bonnd 
to  deliberate  on  them.  I  have  the  habit  of  thinking  that  my  deliberations 
are  not  in  my  sex's  fitahion  of  taking  counsel  of  the  nerves  and  the 
blood.  In  truth,  Harry,  I  should  not  have  come  but  fbr  my  aoknowledg- 
ment  of  your  right  to  hid  me  come." 

"Yon  know,  princess,  that  in  honouring  me  with  your  attachment, 
yon  imperil  your  sovereign  rank  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"What  next?" 

"  Except  that  it  is  grievonsly  in  peril,  nothii^  1 " 

"  Have  yon  known  it  all  along  9  " 

"  Dimly — scarcely.  To  some  extent  I  knew  it,  but  it  did  not  stand 
out  in  taoad  daylight.    I  have  been  leanung  the  world's  wisdom  recently. 
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Would  joa  faava  had  ms  n^leet  it  ?  Sorely  mach  is  dna  to  my  btliei  ? 
Hy  lehttires  have  cUimB  on  me.  Onr  princely  Hoobgs  have.  Hj 
country  hu." 

"Oh,  prineeu,  if  yon  are  pleading " 

"  Can  you  think  that  I  am  ?  " 

The  splendour  of  her  high  natore  bnrBt  on  me  with  a  shoek. 

I  Qould  have  fallen  to  kies  her  feet,  and  I  said  indifferently;  "Not 
pleading,  only  it  is  evident  Qie  claims — I  hate  myself  for  bringing  yon  in 
ant^onism  with  them.  Yob,  and  I  have  been  leajning  some  wco^ldly 
niidom ;  I  viah  for  your  sake  it  had  not  been  so  late.  What  made  me 
overleap  the  proper  estimate  of  yonr  rank  1  I  can't  tell ;  but  now  that  I 
know  better  the  kind  of  cieatore — the  man  who  won  yonr  esteem  iriuo 
you  knew  leas  of  the  worid  I  " 

"  Hash  I  I  have  an  interest  in  him,  and  do  not  sofier  him  to  be 
spumed,"  Ottilia  checked  me.  "  I  too  know  him  better,  and  aUll,  if  bt 
is  dragged  down  I  am  in  the  dust ;  if  he  is  abused  the  shame  is  mine." 
Her  face  bloomed. 

Her  sweet  warmth  of  eoloor  was  transfused  throngh  my  veins. 

"  We  shall  part  ia  a  few  nunntes.  I  have  a  mind  to  b^  a  gH 
of  yon." 

"Name  it." 

"  That  (^ve." 

She  made  her  hand  bare  and  gave  me,  not  the  glove,  but  Uu 
hand. 

"  Ah  I  but  this  I  cannot  keep." 

"  Will  yon  have  everything  spoken  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  woold 
have  been  reproachful  had  not  tenderness  melted  it.  "  There  should  be  ■ 
spirit  between  ns,  Harry,  to  spare  the  task.  You  do  keep  it,  if  yon  cheoea. 
I  have  some  little  dread  of  being  taken  for  a  madwoman,  and  more — ta 
■ctoal  horror  of  behaving  nDgratefolly  to  my  generous  father.  He  has  pmred 
that  he  can  be  indulgent,  most  tnuting  and  considerate  for  his  daughter, 
though  he  is  a  prince ;  my  duty  is  to  show  him  that  I  do  not  forget  I  am 
s  princess.  I  owe^my  rank  allegiance  when  he  forgets  his  on  my  behalf, 
my  firiend !  You  are  young.  None  but  an  inexperienced  girl  hoodwinked 
by  her  tricks  of  intuition,  would  have  dreamed  yon  enperior  to  tbt 
passions  of  other  men.  I  was  blind ;  I  am  r^retfnl — take  my  word  ai 
yon  do  my  hand~for  no  one's  sake  bnt  my  lather's.  Yon  and  I  an 
bound  fksl ;  only,  help  me  that  the  blow  may  be  lighter  for  him ;  if  I 
descend  from  the  plaee  I  was  bom  to,  let  me  tell  him  it  is  to  oecnpy  one 
I  am  fitted  for,  or  should  not  at  least  feel  my  Family's  deep  blndt  is 
filling.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  life  in  yonr  foremost  England  is,  in  my 
imagination,  very  glorions.  Harry,  1  remember  pietoring  to  myself  lAan 
I  reflected  upon  yonr  oonntiy's  history — perhaps  a  year  after  I  had  seao 
the  '  two  yonng  English  gentlemen,' — that  yon  tonch  the  moming  and 
evening  star,  and  wear  them  in  yonr  coronet,  and  walk  with  the  sun  west 
and  east  1  cWd'e  imagery ;  but  the  impression  does'  ngt  wov  (4    V  I 
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nil  it  England,  it  ia  the  anger  of  love.    I  taocj  I  have  good  and  great 
thingfl  to  apeak  to  the  people  through  you."    ^ 

There  ahe  stopped.  The  feirouF  she  repressed  in  speech  threw  a 
glov  over  her  face,  like  that  on  a  froety  bare  automn  sky  after  BOiiBet. 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  hand. 

In  our  nlenca  another  of  the  fatal  yellow  Tolnmes  thomped  the  floor. 

She  looked  into  my  eyee  and  asked, — 

"  Have  we  been  speaking  before  a  wibiess  ?  " 

So  thoroughly  had  she  renovated  me,  that  I  accnsed  and  reproved  the 
luiking  nispicion  with  a  soft  laogh. 

"  Beloved  I  I  wish  we  had  been." 

"  If  it  might  be,"  she  said,  divining  me,  and  mnsing.  ' 

"Why  not?" 

Bhertared. 

"  How  ?    What  do  you  ask  ?  " 

The  look  of  my  foee  alarmed  ber.  I  was  breathless  and  colourless, 
with  the  heart  of  a  hawk  eyeing  his  bird — a  fox,  would  be  the  truer  eom- 
panaon,  bnt  the  bird  was  noble,  not  one  that  cowered.  Her  beauty  and 
eonnige  lifted  me  into  high  air,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  it  was  a  huge 
wei^t  of  greed  that  fell  away  from  me  when  I  eaid, — 

'*  I  would  not  nrge  it  for  an  instant.  Consider — if  you  had  just  plighted 
your  hand  in  mine  before  a  witness  I  " 

"  Uy  hand  is  in  yonrs ;  my  word  to  you  is  enough." 
"  Ksongh.  My  thanks  to  heaven  for  it  I  Bat  consider — a  pledge  of 
fidelity  that  ehonld  be  my  secret  angel  about  me  in  trouble  and  trial ;  my 
wedded  soul  I  She  cannot  £dter,  she  ia  mine  for  ever,  ahe  guides  me, 
holds  me  to  work,  inspirits  me ! — she  is  secure  from  temptation,  from 
threats,  from  everything — nothing  can  touch,  nothing  move  her,  she  is 
mioel  I  mean,  an  attested  word,  a  form,  that  is — a  betrothal.  For  me 
to  say — my  beloved  and  my  betrothed  I  You  hear  that  ?  Beloved !  is 
1  lonely  word — ^betrothed  I  oanies  us  joined  up  to  death.  Would  yon  7 
— I  do  bnt  ask  to  know  that  you  would.  To-morrow  I  am  loose  in  the 
world,  and  there's  a  darkness  in  the  thought  of  it  almost  too  terrible. 
'Vould  you  ? — one  sworn  word  that  gives  me  my  bride,  let  men  do  what 

they  may!     I  go  then  singing  to  battle — sore  I Remember,  U  is  but 

the  question  whether  you  would." 

"  Harry,  I  would,  and  will,"  ahe  said,  her  lips  shnddering — "  wtut " — 
for  a  cry  of  joy  escaped  me — "  I  will — look  you  me  In  the  eyes  and  tell 
me  you  have  a  doubt  of  me." 
I  looked :  she  swam  in  a  mlet. 

We  had  our  full  draught  of  the  divine  self-oblivion  which  floated  those 
gknts  of  the  two  immortal  lovers  through  the  bounds  of  their  purgatorial 
circle,  and  for  us  to  whom  the  minutes  were  ages,  as  for  them  to  whom  all 
time  was  unmarked,  the  power  of  supreme  love  swept  ont  circumstance. 
Sneh  emhracea  east  the  soul  beyond  happiness,  into  no  known  redon  of 
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sadneas,  but  we  drev  apart  sadly,  even  aa  that  inrolyed  pair  of  blesdbg 
recollections  looked  on  the  life  lost  to  them.  I  knew  well  what  a  bei^t 
she  dropped  from  when  the  aensea  took  fire.  She  raised  me  to  team  bow 
little  of  fretfnl  thint  and  its  reputed  voracity  remains  with  love  when  it 
has  been  met  midway  in  air  by  a  winged  mat«  able  to  snstab,  nnsble  to 
descend  &rtiier. 

And  it  was  before  a  witness,  tbongh  nnviewed  by  ns. 

The  farewell  had  come.    Her  voice  was  fanmbled. 

Never,  I  said,  delighting  in  the  now  conscions  braveiy  of  her  eyes . 
engaging  mine,  shadowy  with  the  straggle,  I  would  never  doubt  of  her, 
and  I  renounced  all  pledges.  To  be  clear  in  my  own  eight  as  well  u  is 
here,  I  made  mention  of  the  half-formed  conspiracy  to  obtain  her  pli^ted 
tix>th  in  a  binding  manner.  It  was  not  neceEsary  for  me  to  eieiue 
myself;  she  did  that,  saying,  "  Conld  tliere  be  a  greater  proof  ol  m? 
darling's  nnbappincBB  ?     I  am  to  blame." 

We  closed  bands  for  parting.  She  hesitated  and  asked  if  my  &tlier 
was  awake;  then  promptly  to  my  answer:  "I  will  see  him.  I  bsTs 
treated  yon  ill.  I  have  exacted  too  mneh  patience.  The  suspicion  wu 
owing  to  a  warning  I  had  this  evening,  Harry ;  a  silly  warning  to  bevaie 
of  snares ;  and  I  had  no  fear  of  them,  believe  me,  though  for  soma 
moments,  and  without  the  slightest  real  desire  to  be  guarded,  I  fancied 
Harry's  fatber  was  overhearing  me.  He  is  yonr  father,  dearest:  fetch  him 
to  me.  My  father  will  bear  of  t>""''  from  my  lips — why  not  be  7  Ah  I  did 
I  suspect  yon  ever  so  little  ?  I  will  atone  for  it ;  not  atone,  I  will  make 
it  my  pleasure  ;  it  is  my  pride  that  has  hurt  yon  both.  0  my  lover  I  my 
lover  I  Dear  head,  dear  eyes  I  Delicate  and  noble  that  yon  are  I  my  own 
stronger  sonl  1  Where  was  my  heart  7  Is  it  sometimes  dead,  or  sleep- 
ing ?  But  yon  can  touch  it  to  life.  Look  at  me— I  am  yoors.  I  consent, 
I  desire  it ;  I  will  see  him.  I  viU  be  bound.  The  heavier  the  chuns, 
oh  I  the  better  for  me.  What  am  I  to  be  prond  of  anything  not  yonrs, 
Harry  7  imd  I  that  have  passed  over  to  yon !     I  will  see  him  at  once." 

A  third  in  the  room  cried  ont, — 

"  No,  not  that — yon  do  not  1 " 

The  tongne  was  German  and  strack  on  us  like  a  roll  of  unfriendly 
musketiy  before  we  perceived  the  enemy. 

"PrincBBH  Ottilia  I  yon  remember  your  dignity  or  I  defend  yon  and 
it,  think  of  me  what  you  will  I  " 

Baroness  Torckems,  desperately  entangled  by  the  sofa-covering, 
mshed  into  the  ray  of  the  lamps  and  laid  her  band  on  the  bell-rope.  la 
a  minute  we  bad  an  alarm  somiding,  my  bther  was  among  ns,  there  was 
a  mad  play  of  chatter,  and  we  stood  in  the  strangest  nightmare -light  that 
ever  ended  an  interview  of  lovers. 
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Within  k  day  or  two  of  the  pablieation  of  thie  article,  oveiy  bonseholdar 
tud  87617  occnpier  of  a  sepiirate  tenement  in  England  and  Wales  will  be 
called  Qpon  to  perfbrm  an  important  pnblia  duty.  By  an  Act  passed 
diniiig  the  last  seaaion  of  Parliament,*  the  eighth  censns  of  England  is  to 
be  taken  on  the  8rd  of  April  next ;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  head  of  each 
haulj  in  the  coontry,  and,  under  certain  circnmstanceB,  with  other 
tDdiridiialB  also,  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  GoTemmeat  in  carrying  out 
tbe  provisiona  of  the  enactment.  It  may  prove  not  onacceptable  to  the 
resdeta  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  if,  at  a  time  when  the  ceneua  is  neces- 
larily  engaging  their  attention,  we  offer  soma  brief  obserrations  upon  the 
aabject.  With  a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  utility  of  these 
periodical  inqniries,  we  will  recite  enccinetly  the  history  of  censos -taking, 
BO  fu  as  oar  own  country  is  concerned;  and  we  will  then  proceed  to 
explain  the  machinery  employed,  and  to  consider  some  of  the  difficolties 
which  have  to  he  snimoQiited,  in  the  process  of  executing  this  decennial 
eanmeration  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  valne  of  the  information  which  is  collected  by  means  of  tlte 
rensos,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  needless  for  ns  to  dwell  argomentatively ; 
tor,  in  the  present  day,  that  valae  is  seldom,  if  erer,  dispnted.  We  will 
■imply  remind  our  readers  that,  by  common  consent,  reliable  records  of 
the  numbers,  degrees,  and  distribution  of  a  people  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  just  consideration  and  effectual  framing  of  measures 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  that  people  ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  ja  no  book  of  reference  to  which  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and 
others  who  desire  to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  masses  are  more  often 
compelled  to  torn  for  guidance  and  enlightenment  than  to  that  in  which 
the  results  of  the  la»t  cenxta  ore  set  forth.  Tho  necessity  for  methodical 
ud  comprehensive  examinations  into  the  growth  and  state  of  popnlations 
h&s,  indeed,  been  perceived,  and  the  perception  acted  upon,  in  every  civi- 
lized community  of  modem  times.  In  some  countries  these  inquiries  are 
proseented  more  frequently  than  in  England — as  in  France,  where  a  censns 
19  token  every  five  years.  And  it  is  observable  that  those  states  which  are 
most  backward  in  civilization  give  least  attention  to  the  matter;  as 
Turkey,  in  which  country  bat  two  ennmerations  of  the  population — one, 
namely,  in  1844,  and  one  in  1866,  both  of  which  are  known  to  have  been 
seriously  defecUve — have  taken  place.  The  more  progressive  communities, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  long  investigated  the  numbers  and  conditions  of 
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their  people  with  laborioas  core  and  vith  nnToried  regularity.  Id  tiu 
United  States,  for  batacce,  the  census,  whictt  is  held  decennially,  as  vitb 
na,  has  already  taken  place  nine  times,  Uie  earliest  entuueration  hansg 
occurred  in  1790  and  the  latest  in  1870,  while  the  results  of  the  Tarioaa 
inquiries  have  been  most  elaborately  worked  out. 

The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  in  the  year  1801.  At  tbit 
time  the  department  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages — vho  is  now  the  English  Centor — was  not  in  existence ;  and  in 
England  and  Wales  the  OTorseers  of  the  poor  in  the  several  parishes  were 
the  local  anthori^es  to  whom  was  entrusted  tho  duty  of  furnishing  to  the 
central  office  in  London  the  population  returns.  The  agency  thus  employed 
was,  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent  an  efficient  one ;  bat  in  some  places  it 
was  found  that,  from  lack  of  education  and  from  other  causes,  the 
parochial  officers  were  but  Ul  fitted  for  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  The 
tables  which  were  framed  from  the  results  of  this  first  general  enumerotioQ 
showed  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  difierent  coDnties, 
bnodreds,  and  parishes,  with  the  number  of  honses  and  of  famihea 
occupying  them ;  they  further  displayed,  although  in  a  rough  and  nnsatia- 
factory  manner,  the  occupations  of  the  people.  An  abstract  of  the  parish 
registers,  respecting  which  returns  had  been  furnished  by  the  parochial 
clergy  under  a  provision  of  the  Census  Act,  also  formed  port  of  the 
published  report.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  ascertained 
on  this  occasion  was  8,802,586. 

In  1611  the  census  was  token  through  the  same  iustrumantality  U 
before,  and  the  particulars  which  it  supplied  were  but  little  fnller  than 
those  yielded  by  the  returns  of  1601.  Some  change  was  now  made  m 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  information  collected  concerning  occupa- 
tions ;  entire  families  (and  not  persona,  as  beibre)  being  attributed  to  the 
different  classes  of  pursuits,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  pierions 
inquiry  in  so  far  as  it  had  related  to  females.  The  inhabitants  of  Engbnd 
and  Wales  were  found  at  this  census  to  hare  increased  to  10,164,256. 

In  1621  tho  parish  officers  were  again  eaUed  on  to  supply  the  popula- 
tion returns.  A  alight  advance  was  made  this  year  in  the  compass  of  the 
inquiry.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  attempted  to  gain  iufonnatiou 
respecting  the  ages  of  the  people  ;  but  since  it  waa  left  optional  both  with 
tho  public  in  general  and  with  the  census  officers  how  tax  any  questioning 
upon  the  point  should  be  pursued,  no  very  defiuite  or  valuable  resnltA 
were  secured  by  the  effort.  The  individuals  enumerated  at  this  census  in 
England  and  Wales  numbered  12,000,286. 

In  16S1  the  scrutiny  was  once  more  conducted  by  the  same  means 
as  the  investigations  which  had  preceded  it.  The  former  endeavour  to 
learn  the  ages  of  the  people  was  now  to  a  great  extent  abandoned ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  detailed  eiamination  than  bad  previously 
been  attempted  was  prosecuted  in  reference  to  occupatians.  The  inquiry 
under  this  head  again  became  personal;  and  whereas  employments  had  on 
former  occasions  been  expressed  in  three  general  classes  only,  they  were 
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nor  subdivided  into  6«ren  leaser  categoriea,  under  one  of  wliich  erei; 
Dule  person  orer  twenty  years  of  age  appeared.  In  boiuq  oilier  imim- 
portant  respects  also  the  eensas  of  1881  was  more  searching  than  those 
wiiieh  had  gone  before  it.  It  exhibited  the  popolation  of  England  and  Wales 
IS  smonnting  to  18,896,797  persons. 

Before  the  ;ear  1841  had  arrived  the  Begiatiar-(Hneral's  department 
had  beeo  constitnted.  By  this  means  a  more  oonTenient  msehinei;  for 
the  ezecntion  of  the  eeosns  inqniry,  as  well  as  a  more  authoritative  director 
of  the  entire  vork,  had  been  brought  into  existence.  The  registrars  of 
births  and  deaths  thronghont  England  and  Wales,  acting  nnder  the  anper- 
vinon  of  their  local  superintendents,  who  were  again  responsible  to  the 
chief  of  the  department  in  London,  henceforth  beeame  the  agents  for  the 
taking  of  the  eensns;  and  with  them,  snbjeet  to  the  approval  of  their 
nperior  officers,  rested  the  snbdivision  of  their  districts  for  ennmeration 
purposes,  and  the  nomination  of  ennmerators.  Bj  this  completer  and 
better  disciplined  instnunentolit;  the  decennial  examination  into  the  state 
of  the  popnlation  was  now  carried  ont  with  greater  oare  and  aecnrac;  than 
in  former  cases-  There  were,  in  the  first  place,  material  alterations  as  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  from  the  pnbLe  the  neeessar;  infonnation.  Under 
the  old  system,  a  series  of  qnestions  had  been  delivered  to  the  esnme- 
lating  ofEcerSi  to  which  they  had  themselves  been  required  to  famish 
regies  from  collected  lacta ;  while  the  invesUgations  needed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  those  replies  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  from  day  to  day  nntil 
they  were  finished.  Now,  a  aohedole  was  supplied  to  every  honseholder, 
to  be  filled  np  either  by  himself  or  at  his  dictation  ;  and  the  collecUon  of 
thoee  schedules  by  the  ennmerator  was  to  be  made  the  work  of  a  iingU 
day.  Several  valnable  additions  angmented  the  items  of  infonnation 
obtained.  The  pnblished  tables  exhibited  the  ages  of  the  entire  popola- 
\3on  in  qninqnennial  periods  ;  they  set  forth  in  an  extensive  and  detailed 
classification  the  employments  of  the  persons  enumerated;  and  while 
obserring  the  local  divisions  previously  maintuned,  they  also  distingnished 
the  populations  of  parliamentary  boionghs,  according  to  their  limits  as  laid 
down  in  the  Beform  Bill  of  1882.  The  general  result  of  this  census  was 
the  discovery  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  in  ten  years' 
time  been  ineroased  by  more  than  two  millions.  The  figores  now  stood 
at  16,914,148. 

In  1651  arrangements  were  made  for  specifications  still  more  exten- 
nva  Hod  varions.  Certain  lai^  towns  were  singled  oat  for  separate 
■taUatical  mention  in  the  report,  and  ecclesiastical  snbdivisiona  were 
br  the  first  time  similarly  recognized.  Some  new  features  were  also 
iatrodnced  into  the  information  to  be  songht  directly  from  the  people, 
b  was  resolved  to  learn  the  retationBhips  subsisting  between  the  difTerent 
indtfiduals  who  should  be  enumerated ;  the  condition  of  each  in  reference 
to  celibacy,  marriage,  or  widowhood ;  and  the  number*  of  peraona  blind 
and  deaf-and-domb.  Two  important  Bupi4ementai7  inqoiries,  moreover, 
rnre  instituted  in  connection  with  thia  eensns.    It  was  thought  desirable 
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to  procnie  aecorate  informatioit  respeeting  the  nomber,  variety,  and 
extent,  firstly  of  the  religions,  and  eeeondly  of  the  educational  eetablish- 
mente  thronghont  the  conntiy.  Inasmnch,  however,  as  some  donbta 
were'  entertained  vhether,  nndar  the  recent  Censoa  Act,  these  lart- 
mentioned  investigations  conld  be  compnlsorilj  pnreoed — doubts  which 
were  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers — they  were  con- 
docted  upon  a  different  principle  from  the  rest ;  it  being  made  known  that 
the  information  songht  in  reference  to  them  was  less  claimed  than  invited. 
The  returns  obtained  upon  the  two  points  were  nsverthelees  so  near  an 
approximation  to  completeness  as  to  prove  of  great  valne.  Doring  the 
ten  years  which  had  last  expired,  it  was  now  discovend  that  another 
two  millions  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wal^ ;  the 
number  of  persons  counted  being  17,927,609. 

We  now  come  to  th«  eensas  of  1B61.  In  this  year  the  enumeration 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  for  the  first  time  conducted  eeparately  from 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales.  Dniing  the  decennary 
joBt  completed,  the  northern  division  of  Great  Britain  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  registration  system  of  its  own ;  and  hence  the  management  of 
the  census  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  now  devolved  npon  Uie  Begisbrar- 
General  in  Edinbui^.  The  matters  of  invos^gation  on  this  occasion 
were  substantially  similar  to  those  which  had  been  dealt  with  ten  y«ai8 
before ;  but  some  additional  geographical  subdiviaions  were  observed, 
which  tended  greatly  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  tables.  There 
was  no  repetition  of  the  supplementary  inqniries  of  1861  with  reference  to 
the  religions  denominations  and  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  now  fonnd  to  have  reaebed 
the  startling  figure — 20,066,224. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  impending  at  the  present  time,  Ute  intoUigOiee 
leqoired  from  the  public  will  deviate  bnt  slightly  from  that  which  they 
have  supplied  at  the  later  censuses ;  and  we  believe  that  the  abstracts  to 
be  subsequently  framed  will  not  be  essentially  different  from  those  pnb' 
lished  after  the  investigation  of  1861.  The  Houiehalder't  Sehedtde,  in 
the  filling  up  of  which  our  readers  will  shortly  be  concerned,  demands 
the  following  information  in  respect  of  every  member  of  every  honsehold : 
(1),  the  name  and  surname ;  (2),  the  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
fiunily ;  (8),  the  condition,  t.  e.  whether  that  of  celibacy,  marriage,  or 
widowhood;  (4),  the  sex;  (5),  the  age  at  the  last  birUiday;  (6),  the 
nnlc,  profession,  or  occupation ;  and  (7),  the  place  of  birth.  The  last 
oolonm  of  the  schedule  is  reserved  for  specification  of  cases  of  blindness 
and  of  other  infirmities,  whether  mental  or  physical.  The  objects  of  the 
investigation  are  summarily  stated  by  the  Registrar- General  to  be :  "to 
show  the  exact  numbers,  ages,  and  conditions  of  the  people ;  their 
arrangement  by  families  in  different  ranks,  prafessions,  and  trades ;  their 
distribation  over  the  country  in  villages,  towns,  or  cities ;  their  increase 
and  progress  daring  the  last  ten  years."  ■ 

The  various  local  officers  who  will  be  employed  in  obtaining  this  infor- 
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ination  sre  the  627  Eupermtendent  regiBtrara  whoBo  diBtrtets  together  make 
up  the  area  of  England  and  'Wales,  and  the  2,197  registrftra  of  births  and 
deaths  acting  in  eabordiiiatioD  to  these  enperintendents.  The  nnmber  of 
ennmeratOTB  who,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  above-named  ofBcera,  will 
diatribnte  and  collect  the  bonsefaolders'  sobednles,  cannot,  at  the  time  of 
tha  writing  of  this  paper,  be  exactly  stated ;  bnt  in  the  year  1861,  these 
fiuietioDBrieB  amounted  to  80,862  indiTidnals,  and  their  number  will 
neeefflarilj  be  increased  on  the  present  occasion.  Snoh  is  the  general 
inetnimentality  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  taking  of  the  approaching 
eauns.  Vfitii  reference  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  merchant  seamen  abroad 
and  on  board  vesaels  in  home  ports,  special  retnms  will  be  fnmiBhed  to  the 
Regisfasr-General  by  tha  Field-Manhsl  Commanding  in  Chief,  the  Lordfl 
CommisdoneTB  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Begistrar- General  of  Seamen,  and  the 
Board  of  Cnstoma  respoctiTely.  The  nnmbers  of  British  snhjeeta  in  foreign 
rtatcB,  and  of  the  British  popnlation  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  will  also  be 
returned  to  the  Census  Office  for  publication  with  the  tables  relating  to  the 
mother  conntry.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Han  will  not  fail  to  fignre  amongst  the  other  popnlations,  arrangements 
hiving  been  made  that  the  dwellers  in  these  regions  shall  be  ennmerated 
under  the  direction  of  the  different  Sentenant-goTemora,  according  to  in- 
■trnetione  from  the  Registrar- General,  and  that  to  the  Registrar- General 
the  lesDlts  of  the  Beveral  inqoiries  shall  be  retnmed. 

It  will  reftdily  be  nndetstood  that  preparations  for  tha  complete  ennme- 
ntion  of  so  manifold  a  people  as  that  of  England  and  Wales  cannot  be 
effected  withont  an  expenditnre  of  considerable  time  and  labonr ;  and  the 
^iiminaiy  arrangements  for  taking  the  census  of  1871  hare  necessarily 
be«n  in  pn^ress  for  many  weeks  past,  and  have  snpplied  a  lai^  amount 
of  work  to  the  entire  staff  of  registration  officers.  The  first  task  allotted 
to  each  local  r^istrar,  in  connection  with  the  census,  was  that  of  drawing 
up  a  earefol  plan  for  the  division  of  bis  registration  sub-district  into 
districts  for  ennmeration  pnrpoBes  ;  and  npon  this  task  the  registrars  all 
entered  dnring  the  month  of  January.  In  those  localities  which  had 
oodergone  bnt  few  changes  dnring  the  last  ten  years,  the  preparation  of 
flie  plan  of  division  was  less  difficnlt  than  elsewhere,  since  the  plan 
employed  in  1661  was,  with  some  modification,  available  for  re -adoption. 
Bnt  there  were  many  cases  in  which  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  partition 
na  necessary.  Upon  the  outskirts  of  oar  great  cities  and  ton-ns  vast 
labyrinths  of  dwellings  have  within  the  last  decade  arisen ;  and  an  area 
ten  years  since  allotted  to  one  enumerator,  in  such  neighbourhooda  as 
Kensington  or  Battersea,*  wonld  at  the  present  time,  in  many  instances, 
be  iar  too  populous  for  enumeration  by  a  single  officer.  It  necessarily 
added  to  the  tronble  of  preparing  the  plans  of  division  that  the  enumera- 
tion districts  were  required  for  statdstical  purposes  to  be,  bo  far  aa  practic- 
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able,  ooinctdent  as  to  their  bonudaties  with  paiishea,  ecelefliaatieal  districti, 
parochial  wards,  and  other  local  Bubdivisions ;  while  it  was  larthei 
desirable  that  they  should  be  simple  and  intelligible  in  ootiine,  in  order 
that  they  might  impose  no  needlessly  complioated  fignie  upon  the  aumorj 
of  the  ennmerators  who  should  be  called  npon  to  travsne  them  at  the 
time  of  the  censng.  Extensive  clearances  in  some  formeiiy  popnlma  city 
districts,  alterations  in  street  nomenclature,  Ac.,  tended  to  increase  ths 
difficulty  of  drawing  ap  the  plans  in  certain  neighbonrhoods. 

It  is  calculated  that  two  htmdred  hooses  in  a  town  dsirict  m^  ordi- 
narily be  nndertaken  by  a  single  ennmerator ;  this,  therefore,  was  Qa 
niuiber  of  dwellings  to  which  registrars  were  inatmcted  approximately  (o 
restrict  the  enumeration  districts  in  preparing  their  plans.  Many  spemt 
eircamstances  will,  however,  in  partianlar  instances,  have  rendered  necea- 
mry  the  reduction  of  this  number.  In  snch  places  as  St.  (Mles's,  Uary- 
lebone,  and  Eolbom,  for  example,  not  only  are  the  people  mneh  more 
doeely  packed  than  in  the  majority  of  districts,  but  they  are  much  less 
capable  of  filling  up  the  census  schedules  for  themselves ;  so  that  one 
bouse  in  these  looaliUea  often  represents  both  several  families  to  be  enn- 
merated,  and  several  sohednles  to  be  written  by  the  enumerator  upon  the 
day  of  the  census.  Under  such  conditions,  the  collection  of  the  schedolei 
from  two  hundred  houses  would  assuredly  be  more  than  a  single  officer 
could  properly  get  through  on  the  Srd  of  April.  Again,  in  some  suborbu 
neighbourhoods  where  there  is  a  long  strip  of  garden  before  each  residence, 
and  often  an  obstruction  at  the  onter  gate  and  a  bell  to  be  rung,  the  conse- 
quent additional  walking  and  waiting  would  be  so  considerable  that  tht 
ennmerator  m^t  here  also  be  expected  to  find  the  two  hundred  honses 
beyond  hie  powers.  These  and  many  other  kindred  contingencies  have 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  constitution  of  the  enomeration  divisions.  In 
countiy  places  the  liinitation  of  the  districts  has  been  for  the  most  part 
determined  by  distances.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  eniunerators  most 
not  nanally  be  called  upon  to  travel  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  the  process 
of  collecting  their  schedules ;  in  rural  noighboorhooda,  therefore,  this  nile 
has  been  ordinarily  observed. 

According  to  a  provision  of  the  Censns  Act,  the  master  or  keeper  of 
every  gaol,  prison,  or  house  of  correction,  workhouse,  hospital,  or  lunatic 
asylum,  and  of  every  public  or  charitable  institution  which  should  be 
determined  on  by  the  BegLBtrar-Oeneral,  was  to  be  made  the  eniuaeratoT 
of  the  inmatee  thereof.  At  the  same  time,  accordingly,  that  the  registrars 
despatched  their  plans  of  division  to  be  revised  by  their  superior  officers, 
they  were  required  to  funiiah  a  list  of  those  institutions  within  their  dis- 
tricts which,  in  obedience  to  the  regulation  l^d  down  for  their  goidance, 
would  be  set  apart  for  this  separate  enumeration.  They  were  also  charged 
to  make  due  provision  in  their  plane  for  securing  returns  concerning  all 
pcTBonswho,  on  the  morning  of  the  Srd  of  April,  might  be  found  inhabitiDg 
canal-boats  or  barges  upon  any  inland  waters  within  their  jnrisdictioa. 
The;  wore  further  called  upon  to  transmit,  when  sending  in  their  plana  for 
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uppTOvAl,  a  lilt  of  persona  invposed  by  them  to  act  as  enomeTators ;  a&d 
liie  directitms  preTiooslj  given  them  for  their  gnidance  in  making  the 
selection  had  been  stringent  and  explicit,  in  order  that  the  engagement  of 
respectable  and  competent  individnalH  might  be  seenred.  Bnt  little  diffi- 
enltj  was  experienced  in  most  places  in  meeting  with  sttitable  persons, 
and  in  some  neighbourhoods  the  supply  greatly  exceeded  the  demand. 
The  Censos  Act  before  cited  (§  11]  provides,  that,  {ailing  the  necessaiy 
number  of  volunteer  ennmeratois,  parochial  officers,  police  oonstables,  and 
otheiB  maybe  called  upon,  uider  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  51.  in  case  of 
refasal,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  above-mentioned  preliminaiy  duties  vere  in  the  main  well  and 
promptly  discharged  by  the  r^istrars  throughout  the  country.  The  plans 
were  for  the  most  part  creditably  prepared,  and  a  general  anxiety  was 
exhibited  to  cany  out  the  approaching  inquiry  with  that  zeal  vhich  alone 
can  render  it  effectual.  The  instruction  of  the  enumerators  as  to  the 
precise  limits  of  their  districta  forms  a  portion  of  the  registrar's  duty  which 
is  in  progress  as  we  write.  In  order  to  make  sore  that  no  oomer-honse 
or  alley  in  towns,  no  outlying  lodge  or  hovel  In  the  country,  is  overlooked, 
much  punstaking  will  have  been  necessary ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  may 
have  been  poesibk,  the  r^strar  will  himself  have  conducted  Ms  ennme- 
RktoTS  over  their  different  districts. 

The  enumerators  have  been  instructed  to  deliver  during  the  weok 
commencing  on  the  27th  of  JMorch,  for  each  occupier  and  lodger  within 
their  domain,  a  copy  of  the  HouuhoUer't  StittduU  above  quoted.  The 
number  of  these  copies,  distributed  at  the  census  of  18G1,  was  nearly 
6,000,000 ;  of  which  about  80,000  were  printed  in  the  Welsh  language, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Principality.  The  weight 
of  these  and  other  census  forms,  despatched  from  the  central  office  at  that 
time,  exceeded  fifty  tons ;  "  and  a  still  more  considerable  issue  has  now  been 
necessary.  It  will  be  found  that  the  form  ordinarily  delivered  to  house- 
holders contains  space  for  the  insertion  of  particulars  relative  to  fifteen 
persons;  bnt  for  Ute  convenience  of  tiie  heads  of  large  establishments, 
Kwh  as  hotels,  inns,  and  licensed  lodging- houses,  a  larger  schedule  has 
been  prepared,  Bueh  public  institutions  as,  according  to  the  regulation 
re&ired  to  above,  have  been  selected  for  separate  enumeration  by  the 
varions  masters,  will  be  foniisbed  with  special  books  Ibr  the  purpose.  It 
ii  recommended  that  the  distribution  of  the  ordinary  forms—more  par- 
tienlariy  in  those  quarters  principally  inhabited  by  the  poor— should  take 
place,  aa  far  as  possible,  towards  the  close  of  the  prescribed  week,  that 
opportunities  for  mislaying  the  document  may  be  curtailed. 

The  enumeration  is  to  include  every  person  hving  at  midnight,  on 
Bunday  the  2nd  of  April ;  and  the  process  of  collecting  the  information 
will  commence  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  8rd.  A  word  may  be  said 
u  to  the  time  of  year  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  inquiry.    It  is 

•  Sec  Cimn*  Central  lieporl  C.ir  IBOI.     Note,  p.  2. 
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{trobabl;  u  eonTenient  a  one  aa  conld  barre  b«en  adeeted.  Dating  the 
sommer  and  matamn  months  there  i§  a  gener^  displacement  of  the 
inhabitaiita  of  the  conntr;,  throi^h  the  departure  of  tonriBta  for  their 
holiday  rambles,  the  remoTal  of  families  to  the  Ma-coast,  the  immigra- 
tiona  of  labonrers  from  Iraland,  and  the  migrations  ofjothers  from  place  to 
plaee  in  England,  to  obtain  employment  on  harrost  work.  Iha  seaaonB  at 
which  the  popnlation  is  exposed  to  these  distnrbiiig  inflnences  are  as 
moeh  sa  poaaible  to  be  avoided  in  the  choosing  of  the  ennmeratioQ  period ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brief  dark  daya  of  winter  mnst  be  eschewed, 
although,  daring  their  continuance,  the  people  are  more  stationary  than 
at  other  times.  The  last  two  censnaeB  were  taken  at  abont  the  Uma 
prescribed  for  the  forthcoming  investigation;  the  enumeration  of  1B61 
having  been  effected  on  the  801  of  April,  and  that  of  1861  on  the  81st  of 
March.  The  night  of  Sunday  is  more  likely  than  any  other  in  the  week 
to  find  bmiliea  in  their  entirety,  and  travellers  at  their  fewest ;  it  is  that, 
eonaeqnently,  during  which  the  due  populations  of  particular  places  may 
be  expected  to  exhibit  the  least  derangemmt :  hence,  we  presame,  its 
selection  as  the  night  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  census  are  to  refer. 

Upon  Oie  Srd  of  April  those  enumerators  will  probably  be  soonest  on  the 
alert  whose  districts  comprise  the  hannta  of  migratory  families.  There  are, 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  great  capital,  certain  waste  lands  which  are  wont 
to  be  oocopied  by  nnmeroos  vana,  inhabited  by  gipsies,  hawkers,  and  other 
roving  characters — classes  of  persons  who  freqnently  begin  llieir  travels  at 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  Snch  a  vacant  apace  occnrs  in  Golden  Lane, 
St.  Lnkes,  where  we  are  informed  as  nuoiy  as  two  hundred  vans  may 
sometimes  be  counted  at  onee.  The  ennmerator  mnst  be  vi^ant,  in  cases 
of  tfajd  kmd,  to  seoure  his  record  <^  the  wanderers  before  their  matutinal 
decampment.  He  must  use  a  similar  alacrity  in  dealing  with  those  poor 
oreatnres  who,  as  we  grieve  to  remember,  are  too  often  to  be  found 
crDOcbing  for  reat  in  nooks  and  comers  which  were  never  designed  fm 
human  abetter.  Considering  that  the  "  hanselosa  people,"  of  which  the 
census  reports  give  intelligence,  mnst  needs  include  many  of  the  laat- 
mentioned  class — of  that  class,  namely,  who  are  bonselesa  from  destitntion 
and  not  from  choice — it  is  a  comfort  to  observe  that  at  each  successive 
censua  since  that  of  1841  the  persons  enumerated  as  "  honseless  "  have 
been  fewer  than  before.  In  1841,  20,348  indiWdnals  were  counted  who 
came  nndor  this  general  description;  in  1851  the  number  was  15,764; 
and  in  1861,  11,444.  In  the  first  of  these  yeaia,  however,  the  census 
was  taken  at  a  much  later  season  than  in  ttio  others ;  a  circnmstance 
which  modifies  the  completeness  of  Oie  comparison,  as  the  snmmer  always 
attracts  to  a  roving  life  a  certun  proportion  of  people  ^o,  during  the 
winter  months  are  able  to  dwell  comfortably  nnder  roofo.  The  vanlta 
beneath  the  Adelphi  were  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  deatitnte  of  London 
at  night ;  bat  the  police  now  have  orders  to  prevent  any  one  from  sleeping 
there,  and  those  who  formerly  congregated  in  that  dismal  aheH^r  betake 
themselves,  we  are  told,  to  the  empty  cellars  of  St.  Giles's,  where  the 
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enmteToian  will  find  them  in  eompaniea  more  scattered,  bnt  we  fear  no 
legs  muerebla,  than  at  the  last  census. 

Wliile  speaking  of  the  vagrant  popniation,  we  may  properly  refer  to 
those  ordinaij  tnrellerB  who  will  be  prosecuting  their  Tariaufl  journeys 
dnring  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  Sod  of  April.  These,  aa  we  have  already 
Ken,  will  prohahly  be  less  nomerous  than  they  would  have  been  anppoaing 
the  censiu  to  hare  been  allotted  to  any  oUier  day  in  the  week  than  that 
■elected  for  it.  They  will,  however,  in  all  probability,  colIectiTely  form  a 
nnmeroog  body.  In  every  ease  they  will  be  enomerated  as  belon^g  to 
those  establishments  at  which  they  may  arriTe  on  the  Monday  morning.  At 
wme  of  the  large  hotels,  therefore,  the  business  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
infcnnation  from  these  travellers  will  assume  important  dimennons ;  it 
mil  devfdve  np<m  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  the  hotel,  who  will  aa 
lespects  the  census  stand  in  the  same  relation  t^)  his  gneste  aa  that  whieh 
the  householder  in  ordinary  eases  occupies  with  respect  to  the  different 
inmates  of  his  dwelling.  A  rule  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned  irill 
be  obaerved  in  the  ease  of  persons  who  may  be  out  at  work  during  the 
Sunday  night ;  their  names  wilt  appear  in  the  schedules  relaUng  to  the 
hoosea  or  lodgings  to  which  they  may  return  in  the  morning. 

Bnt  to  go  back  to  the  enumerators,  and  lo  consider  some  few  of  the 
dtfEeoltiee  witli  which,  in  the  dns  fulfilment  of  their  functions,  they  will 
be  called  opoo  to  contend  when  the  Srd  of  April  arrives : — There  can  be 
little  dcmbt  that  their  principal  trials  of  patience  and  temper  will  onee  in 
Ihoee  neighbourhoods  where  the  lowest  and  least  educated  of  the  populace 
ve  located.  It  has  been  foond  especially  difficult  on  past  occasions  to 
deal  with  the  colonies  of  Irish  people  who  are  established  in  certain 
qoaifers  of  our  large  towns ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considoring 
the  aingnln.!-  inoapacify  which  exists  amongst  the  lower  olaases  of  onr 
Hibcmian  fiellow-sabgects  for  giving  a  definite  account  of  themselves. 
Sneh  ineapaeity  is  often  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  process  of  registering 
births  and  deaths.  "  And  how  do  you  spell  year  surname  7  "  asks  tiie 
Kgistnur,  dismayed  at  the  sound  of  the  word  as  Faddy  ntters  it.  "  Just 
u  your  honour  pleases,"  or,  "  Sure  you're  a  gentleman,  and  yon  ought  to 
know  better  than  I,"  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  reply,  which,  with  all  its 
ndirete,  ia  frequently  not  quite  wanting  in  irony.  In  the  end  the  priest  is 
gmerally  applied  to  for  the  necessary  information.  It  will  be  highly 
advantageous  if,  in  prospect  of  the  coming  inquiry,  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  will  use  their  powerful  influence  to  prepare  the  Irish  poor  for  the 
eniunttator's  visit,  by  explaining  to  them  its  objects,  and  by  inducing  them 
to  impart  the  facts  which  will  be  required  from  them,  vrith  as  little  delay 
and  as  much  clearness  as  possible.  The  process  of  enumeration  will  also 
preeent  nueptional  difficulties  in  those  places  which  are  the  resort  of 
Italians  and  other  foreigners  of  a  low  class,  as  for  instance  in  that  nest  of 
narrow  courts  off  Holhom,  where  the  oigan- grinders  have  their  beod- 
qnaiters.  Here,  and  in  other  similar  ueighbonrhoods,  the  necessity  for 
finding  ii^erpreters,  and  the  entire  inability  of  the  people  to  fill  np  their 
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ovm  schedules,  trUl  obvioiiily  add  to  the  trouble  of  the  ennmentor ;  ud 
he  muat  addreaa  himself  to  hia  task  in  soch  places  with  especial  deter- 
mination and  paiuBtaking.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  apprehended  tliat 
amongst  an;  classes  of  the  commiinitj  direct  apposition  to  the  QoT«m- 
ment  officers  will  be  offered  ;  but  we  nnderatond  that  the  aid  of  the  police 
has  been  sesnred  for  enomerators  who  may  have  to  act  amongst  such 
members  of  society  as  are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  on. 

In  his  interoonrse  with  the  middle  and  npper  classes,  the  enmneratoT 
may  occasionally  be  salgected  to  hindrances  of  a  dlflerent  kind  from  thoM 
which  are  likely  to  beset  him  in  his  transactions  with  the  poor — hindruMcs 
arising  from  reluctance  to  famish  the  particulars  needed  for  the  doe  com- 
pletion of  the  sohednles.  Put  eensnsee  hare  borne  testimony  to  the  &et 
that  a  few  OTer-sensitive  and  narrow-minded  persons  are  always  to  be 
found  who  at  first  object  to  stato  their  age,  or  their  occupation,  or  to 
supply  some  tHket  item  of  the  reqnisita  informatioD.  Sometimes  the 
schedules  have  been  delivered  to  the  enumerator  enclosed  in  sealed  paeketa, 
addressed  to  the  Be^trar-QeneraJ,  with  a  demand  that  no  eye  but  his 
may  pemse  the  weighty  records  within.  Occasionally  Uie  local  re^sfav'i 
wife  has  been  appealed  to  to  receive  the  mysterions  docnment,  and  to 
gnarantee  the  inviolability  of  its  contents  I  It  may  briefly  be  said  that 
the  anxieties  which  these  ridicnlons  and  nseless  precan^ons  express  are 
totally  imfonnded.  Not  only  are  the  census  officials  directly  prohibited 
from  making  use  of  the  facts  which  may  come  under  their  cognizance  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  dnty,  but  thoy  have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
busy  themselves  about  them.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  enamenton 
will  (generally  speaking)  be  likely  to  regard  a  sohednle  with  ondna 
cariosity  under  one  condition  only :  bat  that  condition  will  be  folfiUed 
when  the  writer  of  the  schednle  makes  a  mystery  of  it.  Sncb  oniie^  iot 
coDoealment,  like  the  mauvaite  honU  of  the  shy  man,  can  prodnee  no 
better  result  than  that  of  attracting  the  vei;  notice  which  it  most  seek*  to 
escape. 

Bat  the  cases  of  obstmction  to  the  ennmerator,  such  as  those  to  which 
we  have  lost  adverted,  will  donbtless  arise  bat  seldom ;  and  experience 
baa  shown  that  they  are  likely  generally  to  yield  to  courteoos  explanation. 
Barely  has  it  been  found  neceasary  in  taking  previous  censuses  to  call 
attention  to  the  compulsory  nature  and  penal  causes  of  the  Cenans  Acts ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  reluctance  of  which  we  have  spoken  to 
comply  with  a  necessary  Government  requisition  will  now  be  lees  exhibited 
than  ever.  We  are  conhdeut  tiiat  the  approaching  inqniiy  will  be  ewdially 
met  by  all  sensible  people,  and  that  every  intelligent  householder  will 
endeavour  to  render  hia  own  ahare  of  the  reply  to  it  as  explicit  and  as 
perfect  as  possible  ;  for  he  will  reflect  that  the  investigation  ia  neithei 
conducted  in  any  inqoiailorial  spirit,  nor  encumbered  by  a  rangle  irrele- 
vant query,  and  that  the  ends  for  which  it  is  inatitutad  are  tiuse  only  of 
utility  and  beneficence. 
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As  I  ilrove  home,  strangely  enoagb,  I  met  the  ladiaB  on  UiL-ir  aftamoon 
valk.  Mrs.  Spencer  was  in  advance  as  nanal,  talking  rapidly  and  with 
uumaiion,  while  Lady  Isahella  laj^d  r  et«p  behind,  pausing  to  look  at 
Uie  ripe  bnmhlei  and  the  beaatifnl  raddy  automn  leavea, 

"  Jost  look  what  a  bit  of  colour,"  afae  was  saying  whsn  I  came  np ; 
bat  Ura.  Spencer's  mind,  it  was  evident,  was  foil  of  other  things. 

"I  wonder  how  yon  can  care  for  snch  nonsense,"  she  said  ;  "Inever 
tav  any  one  so  nnexoitable.  After  me  fnssing  myself  into  a  fever,  to 
preserve  yon  firom  this  annoyance  I  and  I  knew  it  would  be  too  mnch  for 
jou " 

"  Hnsh  I  "  siud  Lady  Isabella,  emphatically,  and  then  Mrs.  Spencer 
percdved  the  pony  carriage  for  the  first  time,  and  restrained  herself.  She 
dunged  her  tone  in  a  moment,  and  came  np  to  me  with  her  alert  step 
vhen  I  drew  the  pony  np. 

"What  a  nice  afternoon  for  a  drive,"  shesud;  "have  yon  been  at 
Royalborough — is  there  anything  going  on  ?  I  have  dragged  Isabella  out 
lor  a  walk,  aa  usnal  much  against  her  will." 

"I  have  been  to  make  a  call,"  I  said,  "  on  a  poor  invalid,  the  wife  of 
Major  Bellinger." 

"Oh,  yes  I  I  knov,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer;  "he  is  to  be  the 
banaekmsster.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  I  think,  or  Homething, — very 
pow,  and  a  lai^  family.  I  know  quite  what  sort  of  person  she  would 
he.  The  kind  of  woman  that  has  been  pretfy,  and  has  quite  broken  down 
*ith  children  and  trouble — I  know.  It  was  very  good  of  yon ;  quite  like 
yourself." 

"  If  it  was  very  good  of  me,  I  have  met  with  a  speedy  reward,"  said 
I>  "  for  I  have  qnita  tallen  in  love  with  her — and  her  daughter.  The;  are 
coming  to  me  on  Saturday — if  Mrs.  Bellinger  is  able — for  afternoon  tea." 

"  I  know  exactly  the  kind  of  person,"  said  Urs.  Spencer,  nodding  her 
Itead,  "  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  MnsgrKve,  yon  are  always  so  good,  and 
K " 

"Easily  taken  in,"  she  was  going  to  Bay,  but  I  suppose  I  looked 
Tery  grave,  for  she  stopped. 

"  Is  the  daoghter  pretty,  too  ?  "  said  Lady  Isabella  :  a  flush  had  come 
upon  her  &ce,  and  she  looked  at  me  intently,  waiting,  I  could  see,  for  a 
s^.    She  nnderstood  that  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  eommissioa 
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she  had  ^ren  me.  And  I  w&a  so  fooliab  as  to  tiunk  she  liad  divined  nj 
thoDgbts,  and  had  fixed  upon  Edith,  bj  ioBtdnct,  as  an  obstacle  in  her  waj. 

"  Never  mind  the  dangbter,"  I  said,  hastily,  "  bat  do  come  on 
Batnrday  afternoon,  and  see  if  I  tun  not  jostified  in  liking  the  mother.  I 
daresay  Uiej  are  not  very  rich,  but  tbey  are  not  unpleasantly  poor,  or, 
if  they  are,  they  don't  make  a  show  of  it;  and  a  little  society,  I  am  sore, 
would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

This  time  Lady  Isabella  looked  so  intently  at  me,  that  I  ventured  to 
give  the  smallest  little  nod  just  to  show  her  that  I  meant  her  to  come. 
Bhe  took  it  np  in  a  moment.  Her  &ce  brightened  all  over.  She  made 
me  a  Uttle  gestnre  of  thanks  and  satisfaction.  And  she  pnt  on  instantly 
ber  old  tangbing,  lively,  satirical  air. 

"Ofconreewe  shall  come,"  she  said,  "even  if  this  lady  were  not 
sick  and  poor.  These  qnalities  are  great  temptations  to  ns,  yon  are 
aware ;  bat  even  if  she  were  jast  like  other  people,  we  sbonld  come." 

"  Well,  Isabella  I  "  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  "  yon  who  are  so  nnwilling  to 
go  anywhere  I "  bnt  of  course  she  could  not  help  adding  a  civil  aceepl- 
nnce  of  my  invitation ;  and  so  that  matter  was  settled  more  easily  than 
I  ooold  have  hoped. 

I  saw  them  the  next  day— once  more  by  accident.  We  were  both 
calling  at  the  same  honae,  and  Lady  Isabella  seized  the  opportoni^  to 
speak  to  me .  She  drew  me  apart  into  a  comer,  on  pretense  of  showing  me 
something.  "Lookhere,"  she  said,  with  a  flash  on  ber  fooe,  "  tell  me,  do 
yon  think  me  a  fool — or  worse  ?    That  ia  ahont  my  own  opinion  of  myself." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  indeed  I  don't.  I  think  yon  are  doing  what  is  qoiU 
right.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  other  people,  that  yon  should 
be  gnided  by  them,  bnt  yonrsetf." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  concern  any  one  very  mnch,"  she  said,  with  a  forced 
langh.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that.  It  is  a  mere  pieoa  of  corioiily 
— foUy.  The  &ct  is,  one  does  not  grow  wise  as  one  grows  old,  thongh  of 
conrse  we  ongbt.  And — he  is — re^y  to  be  there  on  Satnrday  ?  Despise 
me,  langh  at  me,  make  fan  of  me  I — I  deserve  it,  I  know." 

"  He  is  really  to  come— I  hope,"  I  said  it  faltering,  with  a  sense  of 
fHgbt  at  my  own  temerity :  and  Lady  Isabella  gave  mo  a  donbtfol  half- 
snspicious  look  as  she  left  mo.  Now  that  it  had  come  so  near  I  grew 
alarmed,  and  donbted  mnch  whether  I  shonld  have  meddled.  It  is  very 
tronblesome,  having  to  do  with  other  people's  affiurs.  It  spoiled  my  rest 
that  night,  and  my  comfort  all  day.  I  almost  prayed  that  Satnrday  wigbi 
be  wet,  that  Mrs.  Bellinger  m^t  not  be  able  to  come.  Bat,  alas,  Sstorday 
morning  was  the  brightest,  loveliest  antama  morning,  all  wrapped  in  a  lovely 
golden  haze,  worm  and  soft  as  summer,  yet  enbdned  and  chastened  and 
sweet,  as  sammer  in  its  heyday  neverls  :  and  the  first  post  brought  me 
a  note  from  Edith,  saying  that  her  momma  felt  so  well,  and  wis  so 
anxioas  to  come.  Accordingly,  I  had  to  make  op  my  mind  to  it.  I  sent 
the  pony  carriage  off  by  twelve  o'clock,  that  the  pony  mi^t  have  ■  rest 
before  he  came  book,  and  I  got  oot  my  beat  ohina,  and  had  my  iittle  lawn 
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orefoUf  swept  clean  of  &ded  leaves,  and  my  floffer-beda  trimmed  a  little. 
Hhij  were  rather  ontid;  vith  the  mignonette,  which  had  begun  to  grow 
bnshj,  bat  then  it  waa  Yory  sweat ;  and  the  aatera  and  red  geramnmB 
looked  qnit«  ga;  and  bright.  My  montiily  rose,  too,  was  corered  with 
flowera.  I  am  very  fond  of  monthly  roses  ;  they  are  so  sweet  and  so 
pathetic  in  aatomn,  remonstrating  ^waya,  aad  wondering  why  anmiaer 
dtoald  be  past ;  or  ai  least  that  is  the  impression  they-  convey  to  me.  I 
know  some  women  who  are  jnat  like  them,  women  who  have  a  great  deal 
to  bear,  and  cannot  he^  feeling  surprised  that  so  mnch  should  be  laid 
npim  them ;  yet  who  keep  on  flowering  and  blosaoming  in  spite  of  all, 
bri^tening  the  world  and  keeping  the  air  eweet,  not  for  any  reason, 
bat  because  they  can't  help  it.  My  visitor  who  was  coming  was,  I  think, 
Kmething  of  that  kind. 

The  first  of  the  party  who  arrived  were  M^or  Bellinger  and  Colonel 
Brantford ;  they  had  walked  over,  and  the  M^or  was  very  eloquent  abont 
my  kindness  to  his  wife.  "Nothing  could  possibly  do  her  so  mnch 
good,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  how  to  thank  yon,  Mia.  Mnsgrave. 
Brentlbrd  says  he  made  np  his  mind  she  must  go  the  very  first  rainnte, 
irbether  she  could  or  not — he  said  be  was  so  soro  you  would  do  her 
good." 

"  I  am  very  glad  Colonel  Brentford  had  such  a  favourable  opinion  of 
me,"  I  said. 

Then  I  stopped  short,  feeling  very  mnob  embarrassed.  If  Lady 
Isabella  had  only  come  in  then,  before  the  ladies  arrived — ^bnt,  of  course, 
she  did  not.  She  came  only  alter  Mrs.  Bellinger  was  established  on  the 
«)b,  and  Edith  had  taken  off  her  hat.  l!hey  looked  quite  a  family  party, 
I  eonld  not  bat  feel.  Colonel  Brentford,  probably,  was  veiy  nearly  as  old 
ta  the  Major  himself,  and  quite  as  old  as  the  Miyor's  wife ;  bnt  then  he 
had  the  unmarried  look  which  of  itself  seems  a  kind  of  guarantee  of  youth, 
and  his  &ce  waa  quite  tree  of  tiiat  cloud  of  care  which  was  more  or  less 
npon  both  their  faces.  Ho  was  standing  outside  the  open  window  with 
Bditb  when  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  came  in.  He  did  not  see 
tham.  He  was  getting  sooke  of  the  monthly  roses  for  her,  which  were 
l>i^  up  upon  the  verandah.  It  was  bo  high  that  it  was  very  seldom  we 
vers  able  to  get  the  flowers  ;  bat  he  waa  a  tall  man,  and  he  managed  it. 
Lady  Isabella  perceived  him  at  once,  and  I  saw  a  little  shiver  run  over  her. 
She  gave  Mrs.  Bellinger,  poor  soul,  bnt  a  very  stiff  solntataon,  and  sat 
down  on  a  chair  near  Qie  window.  She  did  not  notdce  the  girl.  She 
had  not  thought  of  Edith,  and  no  sort  of  suspicion  as  yet  had  been 
Tonsed  in  her.     She  sat  down  quietly,  and  waited  until  he  should  come  in. 

How  strange  it  was  1 — all  bright  full  sunshine,  no  shadow  or  mystery 
to  &Tonr  the  romance  ;  the  Bellingers  and  Mrs.  Spencer  talking  in  the 
most  ordinary  way;  the  Colonel  ontside,  pulling  down  the  branch  of  pale 
roses ;  and  Edith  smiling,  shaking  off  some  dewdrops  that  had  fallen 
from  them  npon  her  pretty  hair.  All  so  ordinary,  so  calm,  so  peaceable 
—but  Lady  Isabella  seated  there,  silent,  ^ting — and  I  looking  on  with  a 
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"I  only  iiDg  to  nuimmB,"  Eud  Edith.  "  I  mil  try  if  yon  viah  it ; 
bat  papa  does  not  care  for  my  aiuging — Eind  Colonel  Brentford  hates  it," 
>ba  Hdded,  rmiaiiig  har  Toice. 

There  was  a  little  spite,  a  little  piqne,  in  what  Edith  said.  She  vas 
tonibnnded  by  his  Gnddeo  withdrawal,  and  anxions  to  call  him  back  and 
paiib  him.  This,  however,  wae  not  the  effect  her  words  produced. 
Colooel  Brentford  took  no  notice,  and  kept  his  back  towards  ub  ;  bat 
on  another  member  of  onr  little  company  the  effect  wae  startling  enough. 

"  Colonel  Brentford  I  "  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  with  a  little  shriek ;  and 
her  nice  comfortable  commonplace  talk  with  Mre.  Bellinger  camo  to  an 
eai  at  once.  She  got  np  and  came  to  me,  and  drew  me  into  another 
comer.  "For  heaven's  sake,"  she  said,  "tell  me  what  did  the  girl 
mean  9  Colonel  Brentford  I  He  is  the  one  man  in  all  the  world  whom 
we  must  not  meet.  That  is  not  him  sorely  at  the  window  ?  Oh,  good 
kesTuts  I  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  wanted  to  tell  yon,  but  I  never  had  an 
opportosity.  Mrs.  Mosgrave,  he  was  once  engaged  to  Isabella.  They 
bad  a  quarrel,  and  it  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  I  think  I  would  almost 
hare  ^ven  mine  to  preserve  her  from  this  tcial.  Has  she  seen  him  ? — 
Oh,  my  poor  dear  I  my  poor  dear  I  " 

Let  anybody  imagine  what  was  the  ecene  presented  in  my  drawing- 
room  now.  Colonel  Brentford  at  the  other  end,  with  his  back  to  ns  all, 
^ztngont  at  the  window.  Idqj  or  Bellinger  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  his 
wife  at  the  other,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  people  they  hod  been  respectively 
talking  to,  looking  aeross  at  each  other  with  raised  eyebrows  and  qnes- 
tjoning  looks.  Edith,  eontiised  and  half-offended,  standing  before  the  closed 
piano,  where  I  had  led  her ;  and  Mrs.  Bpencer  holding  me  by  the  arm  in 
the  opposite  comer  to  that  occupied  by  Colonel  Brentford,  and  disconrsing 
dose  to  my  ear  with  excited  looks  and  voluble  ntterance.  And  then  these 
people  were  strangers  to  me,  not  like  bmlliar  friends,  who  could  wait  for 
■n  explanation.  I  could  only  whisper  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  ear,  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  lot  us  make  a  scene  now — let  us  keep  everything 
SB  quiet  as  possible  now  1 " 

Jnet  then  Lady  Isabella  suddenly  rose  &x>m  her  seat,  and  sat  down 
beside  Mrs.  Bellinger,  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  I  could  not  quite  hear 
how  she  began,  but  I  made  ont  by  instinct,  I  suppose,  what  she  was 
saying. 

"  I  eannot  ask  Mrs.  Musgrave  to  introduce  me,  for  I  see  she  is  occu- 
pied ;  but  I  know  who  yon  are,  and  you  must  let  me  introduce  myself.  I 
am  Uidy  Isabella  Morion,  and  I  live  here  with  a  great  Mend  of  mine. 
Ctdond  Brentfprd  and  I  used  to  know  each  other  long  ago " 

"Tea,"  aaid  Mrs.  Bellinger,  drawing  her  breath  quickly ;  "  I  think  I 
hmm  heard " 

"  He  «B>  startled  to  see  me,"  siud  Lady  Isabella.  "  Of  course,  be 
did  not  expect — bat  we  are  always  meeting  people  we  don't  expect.  Your 
daoflhter  is  going  to  sing.  Hush  1  yes,  please  hueh  I  I  want  to  hear  it," 
ebe  cried,  raising  her  hand  with  a  gesture  to  the  Major,  wLo  pretended  be 
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was  going  to  talk.  Eveiy  word  sia  Bud  was  audible  through  the  room, 
hor  voiee  was  so  clear  and  foil. 

Colonel  Brentford  tnmed  ronnd  slowl;.  He  tnmed  almost  u  if  h« 
were  a  man  upon  a  pedestal,  wfaioh  some  pivot  had  the  power  to  moTe. 
Either  it  was  her  Toic«  which  attracted  him,  or  he  had  heard  what  she 
said,  or  periti^M  he  was  recorcring  from  the  shock  of  tha  £nt  meeting. 
It  was  at  this  momeiit  that  Edith  began  to  aing,  I  do  not  know  what  htt 
feelings  were,  or  if  she  cared  anything  abont  it ;  bnt  certainly  all  the  reri 
of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  her  father  and  mother,  were  eidted 
to  BDch  a  strange  d^ree,  that  I  felt  as  if  some  podtlre  eiploeion  mmt 
occnr.  How  is  it  that  fire  and  air,  and  all  sorts  of  senselese  things,  caiue 
explosions,  and  that  human  feeling  does  not  ?  Edith's  girlish,  fresh  vcnse, 
rising  ont  of  the  midst  of  all  this  electrified  one.  It  was  a  pretfy  vum 
singiDg  one  of  the  ordinary  foolish  songs,  which  are  all  alike — a  Toin 
without  the  least  passion  or  eren  sentiment  in  it,  sweet,  &eeh,  gtdmeM 
of  any  feeling.  IJady  Isabella  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  listened  villi 
a  fidnt  smile  npon  her  face ;  Colonel  Brentford  stood  nndeeided  between 
her  and  the  piano,  Bometdmes  making  a  half-morement  towards  the  silver, 
but  turning  his  eyes  the  other  way  ;  while  Urs.  Spencer,  on  the  other  side 
of  tiie  room,  sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  gazed  at  her  friend.  The 
two  Bellingers  Ustaned  as  people  listen  to  the  nnging  of  their  child ;  ■ 
soft  little  complacent  smile  was  on  the  mother's  face.  'Whan  Edith 
approached  a  &lse  note,  or  when  ehe  was  a  Kttle  ont  in  her  time,  Hn. 
Bellingw  gave  a  quick  glance  round  to  see  if  anybody  noticed  it,  and 
blushed,  as  it  were,  under  her  breath.  The  Major  kept  time  softly  with 
his  finger ;  and  we  —  listened  with  onr  hearts  thumping  in  our  ean, 
bewildered  by  the  pleasant  little  song  in  its  inconceivable  calm,  and  yet 
glad  of  the  moment's  breathing-time. 

"  Thank  yon,  my  dear,"  aaii  1,  when  the  song  was  done  ;  and  we  aH 
said  "  Thanks,"  with  more  or  lesa  fbrrour,  whUe  the  parents,  innocent 
people,  looked  on  well  pleased. 

And  then  I  went  to  Edith  at  the  piano,  and  asked  all  abont  her 
mnsic,  what  masters  she  had  had,  and  a  thousand  other  trifles,  ncrf 
hearing  what  she  answered  me.  Bnt  I  did  hear  someUung  else.  I  heird 
Colonel  Brentford  speak  to  Lady  Isabella,  and  took  in  ever;  word.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  abont  it ;  bnt  he  spoke  low,  as  if  his  words 
meant  more  than  met  the  ear. 

"  I  knew  yon  were  hving  here,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  BO,"  sud  Lady  Isabella.  Bhe  had  been  quite  cihn 
before,  hot  I  knew  by  her  voioe  she  was  flnrried  now.  And  then  then 
followed  that  little  agitated  laogh,  which  in  the  last  few  days  I  had  leamt 
to  know.  "  Most  people  know  where  ererybody  lives,"  she  added,  irith 
an  attempt  at  indifference.     "  I  knew  your  regiment  was  here." 

"Butldidnot  expect  to  see  yon  jnat  then,"  he  went  on.  "And 
tiiai  rose  Pardon  me  if  I  was  mde.     I  was  taken  altogether  by 

surprise." 
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"  Thkt  I  ehotild  ask  yoa  for  a  rose  ?  "  she  sud,  holding  it  up.  "  It 
is  but  B  poor  little  thing,  as  these  late  flowets  always  are.  Not  mnoh  scent, 
ud  less  coloor,  bnt  sweet,  becanse  it  is  ever — almost  a  thing  of  the  post." 
"  I  was  taken  altogether  bj  fioiprise,"  Baid  Colonel  Brentford. 
He  did  not  make  any  reply  to  her.  He  was  not  olever,  as  she  waa. 
He  repeated  his  little  phraee  of  coufosed  no-meaning,  and  hla  voice 
trembled.  And  while  he  was  saying  all  this,  Edith  was  telling  me  that 
she  had  had  a  few — only  a  very  few — lessons  from  Hormanostadt,  and  ' 
that  her  momma  hoped,  that  if  they  stayed  at  Boyalborongh,  she  might 
be  able  to  have  some  from  Dr.  Delvey  of  Uiss  de  ta  Plnie. 

"If,  my  dear?"  said  L  "I  tboo^t  it  was  quite  settled  that  yon 
were  to  stay  1  "  and  then  her  answer  became  unintelligible  to  me ;  for  my 
ears  were  intent  npon  ^lat  was  going  on  behind  ub,  and  instead  of  listening 
to  Edith,  I  heard  only  Colonel  Brentford's  feet  shuffling  uneasily  apon  the 
eupet,  and  Mrs.  Bpencer  asking  Lady  Isabella  if  she  did  not  think  it 
m  time  to  go. 

"Bat  yon  have  not  had  any  tea,"  said  I,  rushing  to  the  front: 
though,  indeed,  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  I  wished  them  to  stay. 

"We  never  take  any  tea,"  sud  Mrs.  Bpencer,  nnblnshingly ;  thoogh 
the  knew  that  I  knew  she  was  the  greatest  afternoon  tea-drinker  in  all 
Din^efield ;  "and  we  have  to  call  npon  old  Mm.  Lloyd,  who  is  qnite 
ill  Did  yon  know  she  was  ill  9  We  mast  not  neglect  the  sick  and 
the  old,  yon  know,  even  foi  the  pleasantest  society.  Isabella,  my  dear  I  " 
Colcmel  Brentford  went  after  as  to  the  door.  He  looked  at  them 
wiltftilly,  watching  their  movements,  until  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Bpencer  had 
a  doak  over  her  arm.  Then  he  came  forward  with  a  certain  heavy 
alurity. 

"  Let  me  earry  it  for  yon,"  he  sud. 

"Oh,  thanks!  We  are  not  going  far;  don't  take  the  tronble.  I 
wDold  not,  for  the  world,  take  yon  from  yoor  friends,"  cried  Mis.  Spencer, 
wildly. 

"  It  is  no  tronble,  if  yon  will  let  me,"  he  said. 
He  had  taken  the  eloak  out  of  her  astonished  hand,  and  Lady 
lubella,  in  the  meandme,  with  a  smile  on  her  &ce,  had  walked  on  in 
adnnce.  Even  I,  though  I  felt  so  mnch  agitated  that  I  conld  have  cried, 
eoold  not  but  lau^  to  see  Mrs.  Spencer's  look  of  otter  discomfitnre  as  she 
turned  from  my  door,  attended  by  this  man,  whom  she  so  feared.  I  stood 
and  watched  them  as  they  went  away,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  relief  and 
anaety  and  wonder.  Thus  it  was  over.  Was  it  over  ?  Conld  this  bo  a 
hagrnnfng  or  ail  end  ? 

When  I  went  back  to  the  Bellingers  they  were  consolting  together, 
and  X  fear  were  not  qnite  well  pleased.  The  Major  and  his  daughter 
drew  back  as  I  entered,  bat  I  saw  it  on  their  faces. 

"  I  hope  yon  will  pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  for  leaving  you  alone.  My 
fr'ieDds  are  gone,  and  Coltmel  Brentford  has  kindly  walked  with  them  to 
cany  stmtething.    Now,  I  know  yon  must  want  some  tea." 
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"  lodood,  maimna  is  B  great  deal  too  tired,"  said  Edith,  wlio  natonllj 
was  most  nettled.     "  I  am  anre  we  oaght  to  go  home." 

"  I  think  she  ie  over-tired,"  said  the  Mqor,  doubtfully. 

He  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  away  bo  eaddenly ;  but  yet  be  was  i 
little  BnrpriBed.  Mrs.  Bellinger,  for  her  part,  did  not  say  anything,  bnt  shs 
looked  pale,  and  my  heart  emote  me.  And  then  there  was  a  line  of 
anxiety,  which  I  had  not  noticed  before,  between  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  only  that  she  wants  some  tea,"  eaid  I ;  and  the  Stokes  conui^ 
in  at  the  moment,  to  my  infinite  satisiution,  made  a  divermon,  and  branght 
things  back  to  the  oidinaiy  channel  of  talk.  And  then  they  challenged 
the  Ibyor  and  Edith  to  croquet,  for  which  all  the  hoops  and  things 
were  set  ont  on  the  lawn.  I  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Bellinger  when  Ihej  went 
away,  and  Colonel  Brentford  oame  back  and  sat  silentiy  by  ns  for  firs 
minates,  and  then  went  oat  to  the  croqnet-players.  A  little  ailenee  feii 
upon  ns,  as  the  sound  of  the  voices  grew  merrier  ontdde.  It  is  a  etaind 
game,  bat  it  is  pretty  to  look  at,  when  one  is  safe  and  ont  of  it ;  and  wa 
two  ladies  sat  in  the  cod  room  and  watched  the  players,  no  donbt  with 
grave  thoaghts  enough.  Colonel  Brentford  took  Edith  in  hand  at  tmce. 
He  showed  her  how  to  play,  advised  her,  followed  her,  was  always  by  her 
side.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  be  gUd  that  his  old  love  had  [MBsed 
away  like  a  dream,  and  left  him  free  to  indulge  in  this  new  one — to  throw 
himself  into  this  yoonger,  brighter  existence  ?  Neither  of  as  spoke,  and  I 
wondered  whether  we  were  both  bnsy  with  the  same  thonght. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Bellinger  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  feel  BD  anzionaabont  our  Colonel,"  she  said;  "he  is  bo  good  and  so 
nice.   And  yonr  friends  came  by  chance,  quite  by  chance,  Mrs.  Mnsgrave  ? 

How  strange  it  is  ?     Do  you  know  that  there  was  once Bnt  of 

coarse  yon  know.     Oh,  I  hope  this  meeting  will  be  for  good,  and  not  for 

"For  harm  I"  I  sdd,  with  words  that  did  not  quite  espresi  my 
thonghts.  "  They  are  both  staid,  sober  people,  not  likely  to  go  back  to 
any  youthful  nonsense.     How  could  it  do  harm  7  " 

Mrs.  Bellinger  shook  her  head.     There  was  a  dond  upon  her  face. 

"  We  shall  see  in  time,"  she  said,  in  a  melancholy,  prophetic  way,  and 
sighed  again. 

To  whom  could  it  be  that  she  apprehended  harm?  Not  to  Lsdy 
Isabella,  whom  she  did  not  know.     Was  it  to  the  child,  then,  fa  to  him! 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

Next  day  I  had  a  nomber  of  Tisitors.  Mi-s.  Bpencet  had  made  it  so 
well  known  in  Dinglefleld  that  nobody  was  to  invite  Lady  Isabella  to  meet 
the  new  officers,  that  my  unexampled  temerity  startled  the  whole  nei^- 
bonribood.  "  Of  course  they  have  met,  notwithstanding  all  onr  precau- 
tions— and  &ncj,  at  Mrs.  MuE^rave's  I     She  was  ahnost  the  only  peisoo 
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Mre.  Spencer  had  not  told,"  my  neighbanrs  said ;  for  the  place  is  bo 
nQftU,  that  of  course  everybody  knows  what  everybody  else  is  doing  on 
the  Green.  The  Stores  were  the  first  to  call,  and  they  were  full  of  it : — 
"  Fancy  not  telling  us  that  Lady  Isabella  had  been  here  1  "  cried  Lottie. 
"¥oB  most  hare  known  there  was  something,  or  yon  would  have  told  ns. 
And  what  did  yon  mean  ?    Did  yon  think  they  ought  to  hare  another 

dmoce ;  or  did  yoa  think ?   Oh,  I  do  so  wish  yon  would  tell  me  what 

yon  meant  I " 

"Another  chance,  indeed  1"  said  Lncy.  "As  if  Colonel  Brentford 
—a  handsome  man  like  that,  and  jost  a  nice  age — would  look  twice  at 
that  old  thing  I " 

"  He  is  a  good  deal  older  than  the  old  thing,"  sud  I ;  "  and  it  is  a 
poor  Account  of  both  men  and  women,  Lucy,  if  everything  is  to  give  way 
to  mere  youth.  Yon  yourself  will  not  be  seventeen  always.  Yoa  ehonld 
remember  that." 

"  Well,  bat  then  I  shall  be  married,"  said  Lacy ;  "  and  I  shan't  mind 
if  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  me.    I  shall  have  my  basband  and  my 

children,  of  coarse ;  but  on  old  maid " 

"  Be  qaiet,  Lncy,"  said  her  sister,  angrily.  "  If  yoa  girls  only  knew 
how  to  hold  yonr  tocgaes,  then  yon  might  have  a  chance  ;  bat  please  tell 
me,  Mia.  Hosgrave, — ^yoa  won't  say  you  did  not  mean  anything,  for  of 

eoorse  yoa  knew ?  " 

"I  don't  intend  to  say  anything  about  it,  my  dear;  and  here  is 
Mn.  Spencer  eoming,  if  yoa  woald  like  to  make  any  farther  inquiries," 
I  said.  I  was  qoite  glad  to  see  her,  to  get  rid  of  their  qaestionings. 
Vis.  Spencer  was  very  flurried  and  disturbed,  oat  of  breath  both  of  mind 
and  body. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Ifrs.  Masgrave,  what  on  unfortunate  basiness  1 "  she  said, 
the  moment  the  girls  were  gone.  "  I  have  nobody  but  myself  to  blame, 
fiv  I  never  told  you.  I  thought  as  you  did  not  give  many  paities — and 
then  I  know  joa  don't  care  much  for  those  dancing  sort  of  men — and  how 
was  I  to  suppose  he  would  be  thrown  upon  your  hands  like  this  ?  It  has 
upset  me  so,"  she  sud,  turning  to  me,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  "  I 
have  not  slept  all  night." 

Her  distress  was  a  great  deal  too  genuine  to  be  smiled  at.  "  I  am  so 
iorrj,"  I  said  ;  "  bat,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  it  is  serioas.  It  did  not 
seem  to  diatarb  her  mnch." 

"  Ah,  that  is  because  she  does  not  show  it,"  said  Urs.  Spencer.  "  Bhe 
is  so  nnselfish.  Yoa  might  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  would  never 
say  a  word,  if  there  was  any  one  there  who  could  be  made  unhappy  by  it. 
She  woold  not  let  me  see,  for  she  knows  it  would  make  me  wretched. 
And  I  am  qoite  wretched  aboat  her.  If  this  were  to  bring  ap  old  feelings  I 
And  yon  know  she  nearly  died  of  it — at  the  time." 

The  tears  came  dropping  down  on  poor  Mrs.  Spencer's  thin  nose.    It 

was  too  thin,  almost  sharp  in  outline,  but  snch  tears  softened  all  its 

asperity  away.     I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  dreadful  French 
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Teiy  gUd  of  it,  for,  of  coorae,  nobody  could  eipect  me  to  drive  to  Bojal- 
borongh  in  my  little  open  carriage  mth  a  bad  cold,  Uuoogh  the  nun  ud 
wind.  A  very  dreary  interval  of  dead  quiet  to  me,  and  miserable  weatbei, 
followed  this  little  bunt  of  excitement.  I  felt  sore  abont  it  altogether,  u 
a  matter  in  which  I  had  somehow  been  to  blame,  and  which  was  a  com- 
plete bilnre — to  say  the  least.  One  day  when  I  had  been  oat  for  hall 
an  hour's  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day„  Colonel  Brentford  called,  bnt 
the  card  which  I  fonnd  on  my  table  was  the  only  enlightenment  this 
brought  me,  and  my  cold  kept  me  away  from  all  the  society  on  the  Green 
for  six  weeks,  dming  which  lime  I  had  no  information  <m  the  snlged. 
Sometimes,  as  osnal,  I  saw  Lady  Isabella,  bnt  there  was  no  change  in 
her.  She  had  qnite  settled  down  again,  was  the  same  as  ever,  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  had  ceased  to  keep  any  watch  upon  her.  And  so  it  wu 
all  over,  as  a  tela  that  is  told.  ^ 

The  first  time  I  was  out  afler  my  influenza  was  at  Lady  Deoxil'B, 
where,  to  my  snrprise,  I  fonnd  Edith  Bellinger.  She  scarcely  looked 
at  me,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  got  our  slender  thread  of  acqount- 
ance  renewed.  Her  mother,  she  thanked  me,  was  better;  her  father 
WBB  qnite  well ;  they  had  been  sorry  to  hear  of  my  cold  ;  yes,  of  course 
it  was  a  long  way  to  drive.  Such  was  the  fashion  of  Edith's  talk ;  and  I 
acknowledged  to  myself  that  it  was  perfectly  jost. 

"  Your  mamma  most  think  it  very  strange  that  I  have  never  gone  to 
see  her  agun,"  I  was  be^nning  to  say,  feeling  nncomfortable  asdgoilty — 

"  I  don't  snppoee  she  has  thought  abont  it,"  Edith  said  hastily ;  and 
then  she  stopped  short  and  blushed.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  mde." 

"  Yon  are  qnite  right,"  I  said — "  not  in  bemg  nde,  bnt  in  feel- 
ing as  yoQ  do.  I  seem  to  have  been  very  oapricions  and  nn&iendly,  hat 
I  have  been  ill ;  and  yon  do  not  look  quite  so  well  yourself  as  when 
I  saw  yoQ  last." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  enough,"  said  the  girl ;  and  then  those  quick  yonlhiiil 
tears  of  self- compassion  which  lie  so  near  the  snr&oe  came  rufihing  to  her 
eyes.  "It  is  nothing,  I — I  am  not  very  strong  ;  and  Lady  Densil,  who 
is  always  kind,  has  asked  me  here  for  change  of  air." 

"  Poor  child,"  I  said,  "  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  But  I  was  not 
to  learn  at  this  moment  at  least.  Colonel  Brentford,  whom  I  bad  not 
seen  till  now,  came  forward  and  bent  over  her. 

"  They  are  going  to  sing  something,  and  they  want  yon  to  take  a 
part.    I  have  come  for  yon,"  ho  said. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  quite  tenderly,  and  held  out  his  hind 
to  help  her  to  rise.  Yes,  of  course,  that  was  how  it  must  have  ended. 
It  was  all  settled,  of  that  I  conld  have  no  doubt.  I  looked  at  them  with, 
I  fear,  a  look  that  had  some  pain  and  some  pity  in  it,  as  they  left  me ;  and 
when  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  them,  my  look  met  I^y  Isabella's,  iHio 
was  seated  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  She  had  her  usual  half-mocking, 
half-kmdly  smile  on  her  lips,  bat  it  looked  to  me  set  and  immonble,  at  if 
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aha  had  bean  pftinted  bo  and  could  not  change ;  and  she  was  pale— ^nrely 
she  was  pole.  It  tronbled  me  sadly,  and  all  the  more  that  I  dared  not 
nj  ■  word  to  any  one,  daied  not  even  make  any  manifestation  of  sympathy 
to  henelf.  Kie  had  chosen  to  renew  her  old  acqnaintance  with  him,  had 
chosen  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  sympathizing  friends  had  raised 
romd  her,  and  to  meet  him  with  all  freedom  as  if  he  was  totally  indifierent 
to  her.  This  had  been  her  own  choice ;  and  now,  to  be  sure,  she  had  to 
look  on,  and  see  all  there  might  be  to  be  seen. 

Bat  he  was  ^rary  ci?il  to  me  when  he  chanced  to  be  thrown  near  me. 
He  said,  in  a  much  more  friendly  tone  than  poor  Edith's,  that-  Mrs.  Bel- 
linger had  been  sorry  to  hear  of  my  cold  ;  that  he  hoped  I  should  soon 
be  able  to  go  and  see  her;  and  when  I  said  that  Kdith  did  not  look 
strong,  he  shook  his  head.  "  She  is  rather  wilful,  and  does  not  know  her 
own  mind,"  he  sud,  and  I  thonght  he  sighed.  Was  it  that  she  could  not 
make  np  her  mind  to  accept  him  ?  Was  it-  -  ■  Bnt  speculation  was 
qnite  oselees,  and  there  was  no  information  to  be  got  out  of  his  face. 

A  Uttle  after  this  I  went  to  see  Mis.  Bellinger,  bat  was  coldly  received. 
Edith  was  not  quite  well,  she  s^d ;  she  had  been  doing  too  much,  and 
had  gone  away  for  thoron^  change.  Colonel  Brentford  ?  Oh,  he  had 
gone  to  visit  his  brother  Sir  Charles  Brentford,  in  Devonshire.  Edith 
wkg  in  Devonshire,  too — at  Torquay. 

"  They  are  a  little  afraid  of  her  lungs,"  Mrs.  Bellinger  said.  "  Oh, 
not  I ;  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  the  matter ;  bat   still  they  are 

afraid — and  of  coarse  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  cnte " 

It  seemed  to  me  a  heartless  way  for  a  mother  to  speak,  and  I  was 
discounted  by  my  reception.  When  I  came  away  I  made  np  my  mind 
not  to  take  so  mnch  trouble  again. '  Feihapa  I  had  been  mistaken  in 

them  at  fiivt,  or  perhaps but  then,  to  be  sore,  I  had  another  motive, 

and  that  existed  no  longer.    It  was  my  fault  more  than  theirs. 

I  heard  no  more  of  the  Bellingers  nor  much  more  of  Colonel  Brentford 
for  a  long  time  after  this.  He,  to  be  sure,  went  and  came,  as  the  other 
officers  did,  to  one  house  and  another,  and  I  met  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  exchanged  three  words  with  him,  bnt  no  more.  And  Lady  Isabella 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  that  agitating  moment  when  I,  too,  had  a 
share  in.  her  personal  history.  Even  Mrs.  Bpeocer  seemed  to  have 
fiogolten  all  aboat  it.  Their  house  was  more  exquisite  than  ever  that 
winter.  They  had  bnilt  a  new  conservatory,  which  openod  from  the  ante- 
roan,  and  was  full  of  the  most  bright,  beautiful  flowers — forced,  artificial 
things  to  be  sore,  they  were,  blooming  long  before  their  season,  bnt  still 
very  lovely  to  look  at  in  those  winter  days.  The  large  drawing-room  and 
the  ante-room,  and  the  conservatory  at  the  end  of  all,  was  as  warm  and 
fragrant  and  soft  and  delicious  as  if  It  had  been  fairy  land, — the  tempera- 
tore  so  equable ;  everything  so  soR  to  tread  on,  to  sit  on,  to  look  at.  It 
WIS  a  little  drawing-room  paradise — an  Eden,  with  Turkey  carpets  instead 
of  turf,  and  the  fowers  all  In  pota  instead  of  growing  free.  And  here 
Lidy  Isabella  woold  sit,  with  that  touch  of  9iocker^  in  her  laugh,  with 
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little  gibes  at  moat  people  and  most  tlungs,  sot  qoitfl  so  friendly  or  gentle 
as  they  onse  were.  Nov  and  then,  I  have  thought,  she  cast  a  vistfnl 
^ancfl  at  the  door  ;  now  and  then,  her  spirits  were  fitfiil,  her  faco  pater 
than  nsnal — bat  she  had  never  been  more  liToly  or  more  bri^t. 

It  was  past  Christmas,  and  already  a  pale  glimmer  of  spring  was  in  the 
air,  when  this  little  episode  showed  signs  of  coming  to  its  conclnsion.  I 
remember  the  day  quite  disfinetly—a  pale  day  in  the  begioiuog  or 
Febraary,  when  everything  was  qnito  destitate  of  colour.  The  aky  wb.s 
grey  and  bo  was  the  grass,  and  the  skeletons  of  the  trees  stood  bleak 
against  the  dnlnesH.  It  was  the  kind  of  afternoon  when  one  is  glad  to 
hoar  any  news,  good  or  bad, — anything  that  will  qnicken  the  blood  a 
little,  and  restore  to  the  nerrons  system  something  like  its  usual  tone. 

This  sUmalns  was  sapplied  to  ns  by  the  entrance  of  Lncy  Stoke — Teiy 
important,  and  bursting  with  the  digni^  of  a  secret.  She  kept  it  io 
painfully  for  the  first  two  minnt^,  moved  chiefly  by  her  reverential  admi- 
ration for  the  fine  famitnre,  the  beantifiil  room,  the  atmosphere  of  splendoor 
about  ber.  Bnt  I  was  there,  on  fortunately,  of  whom  Lucy  was  not  afraid. 
It  was  to  me,  aceordit^ly,  that  the  revelation  burst  forth. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Mnsgrave,"  she  said,  "yon  know  her  I  Who  doyott  think 
I  met  going  down  to  Lady  Denzil's,  in  a  white  bonnet, — though  it's  snch  a 
dismal  day, — and  a  bine  dress — quite  light  blue — the  dress  she  went  away 
in,  I  should  think  ?  " 

"  A  bride,  I  snppose,"  I  said ;  "  bnt  whom  ?— I  don't  i^emembor  any 
recent  bride." 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  know  yon  know  her !  Young  Mrs.  Brentford — ^Edith 
Bellinger  that  was." 

"  Edith  Bellinger  I  "  I  cried,  witii  a  sudden  pang.  It  was  nothing  to 
me.    I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  anything  to  anybody,  but  yet^— 

"  It  mnst  have  been  the  dress  she  went  away  in,"  said  Lucy  :  "blae 
trimmed  with  bands  of  satin  and  fringe,  and  a  white  bonnet  with  bine 
flowers.  It  was  very  becoming  to  her.  Bnt  &ncy,  only  three  weeks 
married,  and  coming  to  see  Lady  Denzil  alone  I  " 

"  And  BO  she  is  Urs.  Brentford,"  stud  Mrs.  Spencer,  with  ah»e  of 
gennine  eatis&ction.  She  would  have  suffered  herself  to  ha  cut  in  little 
pieces  for  Lady  Isabella,  she  would  have  done  anything  for  ho'— but 
she  was  glad,  nnfeignedly  thankful  and  relieved,  to  feel  that  this  darker 
was  past. 

And  Lucy,  well  pleased,  ran  on  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  It  fdt  like 
ten  boors.  When  she  went  away  at  last,  Mrs.  Spencer  went  with  her  to 
the  door,  to  hear  farther  particniars.  All  this  time  Lady  Isabella  ktd 
never  said  a  word.  She  was  in  the  shade,  and  her  face  was  not  tery 
distinctly  visible.  'When  they  left  the  room,  she  rose  all  at  once,  pnlliiig 
herself  np  by  the  anns  of  her  chair.  Snch  a  change  had  come  upon 
her  face  that  I  was  frightened.  Every  vestige  of  oolonr  had  lefl  her  cheek ; 
her  lip  was  parched,  and  %htly  drawn  across  her  teeth.  She  lan^ted 
as  she  got  np  from  the  chair. 
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"  We  were  all  visliiiig  for  HomethiDg  to  stir  ng  np,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
I  DCTer  hoped  for  anything  bo  exciting  as  Mrs.  BrenlfOTd's  blue  dress." 

"  "Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  said,  in  sudden  terror. 

"  Upat&ira — only  upsturs.  Where  should  I  go  ?  "  she  said,  with  that 
short  hard  laagh.  "Tell  Mrs,  Spencer — something.  I  haro  gone  to 
fetch — Mrs.  Brentford's  blue  dress." 

Oh,  hov  that  laagh  pained  me !  I  would  rather,  a  thousand  times 
rather,  have  heard  her  cry.  She  went  away  like  a  ghost,' without  any 
noise ;  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  fall  of  tbankegiving,  came  back. 

"  Where  is  Isabella  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  ean't  tell  you  what  a 
relief  this  news  is,"  she  eaid.  "  I  have  always  been  so  dreadfully  afraid. 
Of  course,  anything  that  was  for  her  happiness  I  would  have  put  np  with  ; 
bat  this  would  not  have  been  for  her  happiness.  She  is  no  longer  young, 
you  know — her  habits  are  all  formed— and,  even  though  she  was  fond  of 
.him  once,  how  could  she  have  taken  np  a  man's  ways,  and  adapted  herself  ? 
It  would  never  have  done — it  would  never  have  done  !  I  am  so  thankful 
he  is  married,  aud  that  danger  past." 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  make  any  answer.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  right — perhaps,  in  the  long  nin,  it  would  bo  better  so  ;  but,  in  tbe 
meantime,  I  could  not  forget  Lady  Isabella's  face.  I  went  home,  feeling 
I  cannot  tell  how  sad.  It  was  all  so  perfectly  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
The  hardest  things  in  this  world  are  the  things  that  are  to  be  expected. 
Of  conrse,  I  had  fult  sure  when  I  saw  them  together  Uiat  it  was  the  little 
girl  who  would  be  the  victor  in  any  such  struggle.  And  Lady  Isabella 
had  not  attempted  any  struggle.  She  had  stood  aside  and  looked  on ; 
though,  perhaps,  she  bad  hoped  that  tbe  old  love  would  have  counted 
for  something  in  tbe  man'a  heart.  But  I  said  to  myself  that  I  bad 
always  known  better.  What  was  old  love,  with  all  its  associations,  in 
comparison  with  tbe  little  peachy  cheek  and  childish  ways  of  a  girl  of 
sereateen  ?  I  despised  the  man  for  it,  at  course  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
natural  all  tbe  same. 


CHAPTBB  V. 

I  WAS  sitting  next  day  by  myself,  with  my  mind  fall  of  all  these  thonght«, 
when  I  was  suddenly  ronsed  by  a  shadow  which  flitted  across  the  light, 
and  then  by  the  sound  of  some  one  knocking  at  the  window  which  ojiened 
into  my  garden.  I  looked  up  hurriedly,  and  saw  Lady  Isabella.  She  was 
very  pale,  yet  looked  breatbleas,  as  if  she  had  been  running.  She  made 
me  a  hasty  imperative  gesture  to  open,  and  when  I  bad  done  so,  came  in 
without  snSeting  me  to  shnt  the  window.  "  Mrs.  Uuegrave,"  she  said, 
panting  between  the  words,  "  I  have  a  veiy  strange — request — to  make. 
I  want  to  speak  with — some  one — for  ten  minutes — alone.  Hay  wc — 
come — here?  I  have  nothing  to  conceal — from  you.  It  is  hhn; — ho 
hag  something — to  say  to  me — for  the  last  time." 
"Lady  Isabella "  I  said. 
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"  Don't — uy  anyUung.  It  ia  straoge — ^I  know — ^bnt  it  mast  be  ;  for 
the  lut  time." 

She  did  not  seem  able  to  atoad  for  aootber  moment.  She  Bank  dom 
into  the  nearest  chair,  making  a  great  effort  to  command  herself.  "  Dear 
Mrs.  MnggraTe — pleaee  caU  him,"  she  cried,  faintly:  "he  ia  there.  It 
will  only  be  for  ten  minnteH — there  is  something  to  explain." 

I  went  ont  into  the  garden,  and  called  him.  He  looked  as  mack 
agitated  as  ahe  did,  and  I  went  round  the  house,  and  throngh  the  kitchen- 
door  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  which  I  could  not  pat  into  words. 
Edith  Bellinger's  bridegroom  I  What  coald  he  have  to  explain  ?  What 
right  had  be  to  seek  her,  to  make  any  private  commnnioationB  ?  I  felt 
indignant  with  him,  and  impatient  with  her.  Then  I  went  into  the 
dining-room  and  waited.  My  dining-room  windows  command  the  road, 
and  along  this  I  conld  see  Mrs.  Spencer  walking  in  her  qoick,  alert  way. 
She  was  coming  towards  my  house,  in  search,  probably,  of  her  companion. 
There  waa  something  absurd  in  the  whole  business,  and  yet  the  faces  of 
tb'e  two  I  had  joet  left  were  too  tragical  to  allow  any  flippancy  on  the  part 
of  the  spectator.  Mrs.  Spencer  came  direct  to  my  door  as  I  snpposed, 
and  I  had  to  step  oat  and  stop  the  maid,  who  was  abont  to  nsher  her  into 
the  drawing-room  whore  those  two  were.  Mrs.  Bpencer  was  a  little 
excited  too. 

"  Have  yon  seen  Isabella  ?  "  she  sud.  "  She  was  only  about  half-a- 
doEOQ  yards  behind  me,  roond  the  comer  at  the  Lodge ;  and  when  I 
turned  to  look  for  her  she  was  gone.  She  conld  not  have  dropped  into 
the  earth  yon  know,  and  I  know  she  would  never  have  gone  to  the  Lodge. 
Is  she  here  ?  It  has  given  me  quite  a  turn,  as  the  maids  say.  She 
cannot  have  vanished  altogether,  like  a  fiury.  She  was  too  substantia] 
for  that." 

"  She  will  he  here  directly,"  said  I ;  "  she  is  speaking  to  some  one  is 
the  other  room." 

"  Speaking — to  some  one  I  Yon  look  very  strange,  Mrs.  Moagrave, 
and  Isabella  has  been  looking  very  strange.  Who  is  she  speaking  to  7  I 
am  her  nearest  friend  and  I  ongbt  to  know." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  yon  ought  to  know,  that  is  certain — bnt  wut,  only 
wait,  ten  minutes — th^  was  the  time  she  said." 

And  then  we  two  sat  and  looked  at  each  other,  not  knowing  what  to 
think.  I  knew  scarcely  more  than  she  did,  bnt  the  little  that  I  knew 
made  me  only  the  more  aniioos.  If  his  wife  should  hear  of  it — if  Lady 
Isabella  were  to  beb«y  herself,  compromise  herself  1  And  then  what  was 
the  good  of  it  all  7  No  explanation  conld  annol  a  fact,  and  the  len 
explanation  the  better  between  a  married  man  and  his  former  lore. 
This  feeling  made  me  wretched  as  the  time  went  on.  Time  seems  so 
donbly  long  when  one  is  waiting,  and  especially  when  one  is  wutbg  for 
the  reanlt  of  some  private,  secret,  mysterious  interview.  The  house  was  so 
qniet.  The  maids  moving  about  the  kitchen,  the  chirp  of  the  sparrows 
outside,  the  drip— drip  of  a  shower,  which  was  jnat  over,  from  the  eaves. 
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AH  theM  Eonnds  made  the  sUenee  deeper,  especiall;  u  tliere  was  no  Bound 
ftom  that  myaterions  room.  , 

"  The  ten  mmuteB  are  long  put,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer.  "  I  don't  under- 
aUiid  what  all  this  mystery  can  mean.  It  is  more  like  an  honr,  I 
ihink." 

"Oh,  do  yon  think  so?"  said  I,  thongh  I  fnlly  agreed  with  her. 
"When  one  is  wuting,  time  looks  so  long.  8he  will  be  here  directly.  I 
bear  her  now ; — that  was  her  voice." 

And  so  it  certainly  was.  Bat  eveiything  became  silent  again  the  seit 
instant.  It  was  a  sharp  exclamation, — sadden  and  high ;  and  then  we 
heard  do  more. 

"  I  cannot  wait  any  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer.  "  I  don't  know  what 
this  can  mean  ;  I  must  have  an  explanation.  Mrs.  Mosgrave,  if  yon  will 
not  come  with  me,  I  will  go  myself  to  Isabella.  I  don't  mtdersland  what 
Bhe  ean  mean." 

"  I  will  go,"  mid  I ;  and  we  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  hurried  to 
ike  door.  Bat  we  had  not  time  to  open  it  when  a  sadden  sonnd  was 
■adible,  which  arrested  ns  both.  The  door  of  the  other  room  was  opened, 
Toiees  came  towards  as — two  voices,  and  then  a  langh.  Was  it  Lady 
Isabella's  langh  ?  Mrs.  Bpenoer  drew  near  me,  and  pinched  my  arm 
Tiolently.  "  Is  it  Isabella  7  What,  oh,  what  can  it  mean  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  terror.  And  then  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open, 
driving  OB  back  as  we  stood  in  onr  consternation  within. 

It  was  Lady  Isabella  wh9  stood  before  qb,  and  yet  it  was  not  the 
Lady  Isabella  I  had  ever  known.  When  Mrs.  Spencer  saw  her  she  gave 
a  snppressed  groan,  and  sat  down  saddenlj  on  the  nearest  chair.  Thia 
Lady  Isabella  was  leaning  on  Colonel  Brentford's  arm.  Her  &oe  was 
flnshed  and  rosy ;  her  eyes  shining  like  stars,  yet  fall  of  tears ;  dimples 
I  had  never  seen  before  were  in  her  cheeks  and  abont  her  month.  She 
was  radiant,  she  was  yonng,  she  was  mnning  over  with  joy  and  happiness. 
In  her  joy  and  triumph  she  did  not  notice,  I  sappose,  the  sudden  despair 
of  her  friend.  "  I  have  come  to  tell  yoa,"  she  said,  hastUy,  "  he  never 
meant  it.  It  is  all  over.  Ob,  do  yoa  understand  ?  All  this  clond  that 
has  lasted  for  ten  years,  that  haa  come  between  ns  and  the  ekicB — it  is 
bH  over,  all  over.    He  never  meant  it.    Do  yoa  underetand  7" 

Ure.  Spencer  stood  np  tottering,  looking  like  a  ghcet.  "  Isabella  I  I 
thon^t  yon  had  forgotten  him.  I  thought  it  wae  this  that  was  all  over. 
I  thought  yon  were  content " 

Iduly  Isabella  gave  ber  a  look  of  that  supreme  happiness  which  is 
not  conaiderBte  of  other  people's  feelings.  "  I  am  content  now,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  hands  upon  Colonel  Brentford's  arm,  "  more  than  content." 

Mre.  Spencer  answered  with  a  bitter  ciy.  "  Then  I  am  nothing  to  her, 
nothing  to  her  I "  she  said. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  interfered.  I  conld  keep  silence  no 
longer.  I  put  myself  between  the  two  who  were  bo  happy,  and  the  one 
wbo  was  BO  miserable.     ' '  Before  another  word  is  etud,  I  must  have  this 
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explained  to  me,"  I  sud.  "  He  is  Edith  Bdlinger's  boflbuid.  And  Uiis 
ia  my  boase " 

He  intemipt«d  me,  hmriedly,  "I  am  no  one's  htuband  bat  hen,"  lie 
said.  "Yon  have  been  mlBtaken.  Edith  Bellinger  baa  married  m; 
brother.  There  is  no  woman  to  me  in  the  world  but  Isabella — nerer  ha 
been — nerer  eonld  be,  though  I  Uved  a  hnndred  years." 

"And  it  IB  yon  who  have  brought  as  tc^tber,"  cried  Lady  Isabelli, 
eaddenly  throwing  her  arms  round  me.  "  Qod  bless  yon  for  it  1  I  sbonld 
never  have  known,  it  woold  nerer  have  been  possible,  bat  for  yon." 

And  be  cams  to  me  and  took  both  my  hands.  "  God  bleaa  yon  for  it, 
I  Bay,  too  I  We  might  have  been  two  forlorn  creatnree  all  our  Uvea,  bat 
for  you." 

I  was  Dverffbelmed  with  their  thanks,  with  the  Burpiise,  and  the 
ebock.  If  I  had  done  anything  to  bring  this  about,  I  had  done  it  in 
ignorance  ;  bat  they  Burrounded  me  so  with  their  joy  and  their  gratitade, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  revolution  which  had  happened  in  them,  that  it 
was  some  minntes  before  I  could  think  of  anything  else.  And  there  ma 
BO  rauoh  to  be  explsmed.  Bat  when  I  recovered  myself  so  far  as  to  look 
ronnd  and  think  of  the  other  wbd  did  not  share  in  their  joy,  I  found  ebe 
was  gone.  She  had  disappeared  iriiile  they  were  thanking  me,  wlule  I 
was  eipreBsing  my  wonder  and  my  good  wiabes.  None  of  ns  bad  either 
beard  or  seen  her  departure,  bat  she  was  gone. 

"  Was  Mrs,  Spencer  to  blame  ?  "  I  'asked,  with  some  anxiety,  whoi  the 
tumult  had  subsided  a  little,  and  they  bad  seated  themselvee  like  oidmaiy 
mortals,  and  began  to  accnstom  tbemselves  to  their  delight.  "  Had  she 
anything  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Lady  Isabella.  "  Bbe  never  saw  Geoige  till 
she  saw  him  in  your  bouse." 

)'  When  yoa  asked  me  for  that  rase — "  said  he.  "  The  rose  you  used 
to  be  so  fond  of ;  and  I  felt  as  if  the  akiea  had  opened ■" 

"  You  tamed  your  back  upon  them  all  the  same,"  she  said,  vrith  the 
lai^  that  bad  suddenly  becotue  so  joyous.  They  had  forgotten  every- 
thing but  themselves  and  the  new  Btoiy  of  their  reoonciliiatioa,  which 
I  aappose  the  old  story  of  their  estrangement  that  they  were  recon- 
sidering made  donbly  sweet. 

"  But  about  Mrs.  Spencer  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Spen  I  sbe  bad  got  to  bo  fond  of  me.  Bbe  thou^t  wo 
were  to  spend  all  our  lives  together,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  with  mtanentary 
gravity;  and  then  the  smile  crept  onoe  more  about  the  comerB  of  ber  month, 
and  the  dimples  which  had  been  bidden  all  tbese  years  disoloted  tbem- 
selres,  and  ber  face  warmed  into  sunshine  as  sbe  tamed  to  him.  This 
was  my  fate  whenever  I  tried  to  bring  back  the  oonTersation  to  Utb. 
Spencer;  who,  poor  soul,  had  disappeared  like  a  shadow  before  that 
sunshine.  I  whs  glad,  for  their  sakes,  to  see  them  so  bappy ;  but  still 
I  could  not  but  feoL  that  it  was  hard  to  have  given  your  life  and  love  for 
years  and  to  be  rewarded  at  the  end  by  that  "  poor  Mrs.  Spen." 
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Hie  news  msde  a  greftt  commotion  through  nil  DisgleGeld,  &nd 
Mn.  Speneer  did  not  make  so  mneb  difBcolty  abont  it  as  I  fancied  she 
would.  The  mairi^e  was  from  her  hoase,  and  she  took  a  great  deal  of 
tronble,  and  no  mother  conld  have  been  more  careful  and  tender  about 
a  bride.  But  she  made  no  foBS,  poor  soul — she  bad  not  the  heart ;  and 
iltongh  I  don't  like  fuse,  I  missed  it  in  this  case,  and  felt  that  it  was 
1  sign  how  deep  the  blow  bad  gone.  Even  Lady  Isabella,  pre-occupied 
u  she  was,  felt  it.  She  had  not  realized  it  perhaps — few  people  do. 
We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  laugbing  at  the  idea  of  friendships  so  close 
and  exacting,  eepeciaUy  when  they  exiet  between  women.  But  to  Mrs. 
Bponcer  it  was  as  if  life  itself  bad  gone  from  her.  Her  companion  had 
gone  from  her,  the  creature  she  loved  beet.  Next  to  a  man's  wife 
deserting  him,  or  a  woman's  husband,  I  know  nothing  more  hard.  .  Her 
pretty  house,  her  flowers,  ber  perfect  comfort  and  grace  of  life  palled  upon 
her.  She  bad  kept  theip  np  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  young  woman  who, 
she  had  thou^t,  poor  booI,  was  wedded  to  her  for  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  foolish  thought,  perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  selfish  to  try  to  keep 
Colooel  Brentford  away.  I  suppose  to  be  married  is  the  happiest ;  but 
still  I  was  very  Terj  sorry,  grieTed  more  than  I  can  say,  for  the  woman 
who  was  forsaken ;  though  ehe  was  only  forsaken  by  another  woman  and 
not  by  a  man.  *  * 

HowoTer,  that,  I  fear,  is  a  sentiment  in  wbicb  I  shoold  find  few  sympa- 
thizers. The  Brentfords  took  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
belieTe  Lady  Isabella  was  a  verjiiappy  wife.  As  for  poor  little  Edith 
Bellinger,  she  had  married  the  Colonel's  elder  brother.  Sir  Charles,  and 
was  Iddy  Brentford,  to  her  great  astonishment  and  that  of  everybody 
about.  It  had  been  her  donbt  and  reluctance,  poor  child,  to  marry  a 
man  older  than  ber  &tber,  which  bad  made  her  ill.  I  think  her  mother 
missed  her  almost  as  mncb  as  Mrs.  Spencer  missed  Lady  Isabella.  For 
every  new  tie  that  ie  made  in  this  world  some  old  tics  must  be  broken. 
Bat  what  does  that  matter  ?  Is  it  not  the  course  of  nature  and  the  way 
of  the  world? 
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I  HAVE  ktel;  learned  from  an  early  friend  of  Hawthorne's,  older  tliui 
himBelf,  who  knew  him  intimately  all  his  life  long,  some  additional  beta 
aboot  his  youthful  days.  Soon  afler  he  left  college,  it  seems,  he  wrote 
a  Tolomo  of  atories  which  he  called  Seven  Tales  of  my  KtUirt  Ltrnd. 
The  motto  he  chose  for  the  title-page  was  "  We  are  SeTen."  My 
informant  read  the  tales  in  manuscript,  and  fonnd  Eome  of  them  \ay 
striking,  particularly  two  Witch  Stories.  But  as  soon  as  the  little  hook 
was  ready  for  the  press,  Hawthorne  deliberately  tlirew  it  into  the  fire,  uid 
sat  by  watching  ita  deatruction. 

When  ahout  fourteen  he  wrote  out  for  a  member  of  hia  &mily  a  list  of 
the  books  he  had  at  that  time  been  reading.  The  catalogue  was  a  long 
one,  and  it  contained  the  Warerley  Novels,  Rousseau's  Works,  and  the 
Newgale  Calendar.  Serious  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  fiunily 
touching  the  perusal  of  this  last  work^  but  he  persisted  in  going  thioagh 
it  to  the  end.  He  had  an  objection  In  his  boyhood  to  reading  much  that 
was  called  "  true  and  uaefnl,"  Of  history  in  general  he  was  not  very 
fond,  but  he  read  with  iutereat  E^issart  and  Clarendon's  Hittory  of  tk4 
Rebellion.  He  is  remembered  to  have'  said  at  that  time  "  he  cared  veij 
little  for  the  history  of  the  worid  before  the  fourteenth  centoty."  After 
he  left  college  he  read  a  great  deal  of  French  hteratnre,  eepeually  the 
works  of  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries .  He  very  rarely  went  into  the 
streets  daring  the  daytime,  unless  there  happened  to  be  a  gathering  of  the 
people  for  some  public  purpose,  snch  as  a  poUtical  meeting,  a  mihtuy 
muater,  or  a  fire.  A  great  conflagration  attracted  him  in  a  peenliar 
manner,  and  he  is  remembered,  while  a  young  man  in  Balem,  to  hiTe 
been  often  seen  looking  on,  from  some  dark  oomer,  while  the,£re  wai 
raging.  When  General  Jackson,  of  whom  he  professed  himself  a  paitisan, 
visited  Balem  in  1B8S,  he  walked  oat  to  &e  boundary  of  the  town  to  meet 
him, — not  to  speak  to  blm,  but  only  to  look  at  him.  When  he  came 
home  at  night  he  said  he  found  only  a  few  men  and  boys  colleeied,  not 
enough  people,  without  the  assistance  he  rendered,  to  weleome  the  General 
with  a  good  cheer.  It  appears  that  Susan,  in  the  Village  Un^,  one  of 
the  Tteiee-Tald  Taltt,  is  not  altogether  a  creation  of  his  &ney,  but  the 
dau^ter  of  a  fiaherman  living  in  Salem ;  and  Hawthorne  ma  constantly 
telling  the  members  of  Us  &mily  how  charming  she  was,  and  be  alwaja 
spoke  of  her  as  his  "  mermaid."     Beauty  always  captivated  him.    Whoe 
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Ihare  wu  Wn^  he  fancied  oth^or  good  gifU  must  necessuily  eziat.  Even 
ianog  his  childhood  bomeiiness  was  repulsive  to  him.  'When  a  little  boy 
he  a  remembered  to  have  said  to  a  woman  who  wished  to  be  kind  to  him, 
"  Tike  her  away  t     She  is  aglj  and  fat,  and  has  a  load  voice." 

When  quite  a  yonng  man  he  applied  for  a  sitnation  under  Commodore 
Vikee  on  the  Exploring  Expedition,  bat  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  an 
ippointment.  He  thonght  this  a  great  misfortnne,  as  he  was  fond  of 
trsTel,  and  he  promised  to  do  all  Borts  of  wonderful  things,  should  he  be 
lUowed  to  join  the  voyagers. 

One  veiy  odd  bat  characteristic  notion  of  hie,  when  a  j'onth,  was,  that 
he  should  like  a  competent  income  which  shoold  neither  increase  nor 
dimiiuih,  for  then,  he  said,  it  wonid  not  engross  too  mnch  of  his  atten* 
tioD.  Sorrey's  little  poem,  The  Meant  to  Obtain  a  Happy  Life,  expressed 
eoetly  his  idea  of  happiness.  He  ignored  in  after  years  with  a  smile  of 
droD  disgust  the  versee  he  had,  as  a  schoolboy,  written  for  the  newspapers. 
One  of  his  early  quatrains  was  repeated  to  me  recently : — 

The  ocean  hath  its  lilsnt  carei. 

Deep,  qaist,  and  alone  ; 
AbOTc  them  there  are  tronbled  waves, 

Beneath  them  there  are  none. 

When  the  Atlantic  cable  was  first  laid,  somebody,  not  knowing  the  author 
of  the  lines,  quoted  them  to  Hawthorne  as  applicable  to  the  calmness  eiud 
to  exist  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  He  listened  to  the  verse,  and  then 
bi^hin^y  said,  "  I  know  something  of  the  deep  sea  myself." 

hi  1836  he  went  to  Boston,  to  edit  the  American  Magazine  of  Useful 
Kaoirlaige,  for  which  he  was  to  be  pud  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a 
ynr.  The  proprietors  soon  became  insolvent,  so  that  he  leeeived  nothing, 
bnt  he  worked  on  all  the  same.  The  plan  of  the  Magazine  admitted  no 
fiction  into  its  pages.  It  was  printed  on  coarse  paper,  and  was  illnstrated 
hj  Teiy  Tudely-ezecnted  engravings.  The  editor  wrote  the  whole  of  every 
nnmber.  Short  bic^raphical  sketches  of  eminent  men  and  historical  nar- 
utivM  filled  np  its  pages.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  deceased 
KsgaziDe,  for  I  shonld  like  to  read  Hawthorne's  narrative  of  Mrs.  Dustan's 
Giptivi^.  Mrs.  Dnatan  was  carried  off  by  the  Indians  from  Haverhill, 
ud  Hawthorne  does  not  mnch  commiserate  the  hardships  she  endured, 
but  teenres  his  sympathy  for  her  hnshand,  who  was  not  carried  into  cap' 
tivity,  and  snSered  nothing  from  the  Indians,  bnt  who,  he  says,  was  a 
tesder-heartod  man,  and  took  cate  of  the  children  during  Mrs.  D.'s  absence 
from  home,  and  probably  knew  that  his  wife  would  be  more  than  a  match 
far  a  whole  tribe  of  savages. 

Hawthorne  seems  never  to  have  known  the  raw  period  in  atithorship 
•0  common  to  most  growing  writers,  when  the  style  is  "  overlongnaged," 
■od  when  it  plimges  wildly  through  the  "  sandy  deserts  of  rhetoric,"  or 
strug^es  as  if  it  were  having  a  personal  difficulty  with  Ignorance  and  his 
big  brother  Flatitnde.  It  was  capitally  said  of  Chateanbriand  that  "  he 
lived  on  the  snuunite  of  syllables,"  and  of  another  young  anthor  that  he 
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was  BO  dolly  good,  that  "  be  mad«  eren  virtne  diBrepntable."  Hawihans 
had  no  each  litem;  vices  to  contend  with.'  I  was  struck  a  few  days  t^ 
with  the  eiTOF,  bo  for  aa  Hawtitome  is  concerned,  of  a  paseage  in  the 
prefiiee  to  Endymitm.  Eeats  says,  "  The  ima^ation  of  a  boy  is  healthy, 
and  the  matnre  im^^adon  of  the  man  is  headthy ;  bnt  there  ii  a  spue  of 
life  between,  in  which  the  eonl  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided, 
the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition  thick -sighted."  ^Hawthonu'a 
imagination  had  no  middle  period  of  decadence  or  doabt,  bnt  continued, 
as  it  began,  in  ftill  ^gonr  to  the  end. 

All  sorts  of  adTcntores  befell  him  during  Mb  stay  in  Enropa,  even  to 
baying  his  honse  robbed,  imd  his  bringiiq;  the  thieves  to  trial,  when  tbey 
received  sentences  of  transportation.  In  the  Hnnunor-time  be  travelled 
abont  the  conntiy  in  England  and  pitched  his  tent  wbercvor  fuey 
prompted.     One  autumn  aflemoon  In  Beptember  he  writes  from  Leam- 

I  TMeived  joni  letter  onlj  this  maming  nt  this  cleanest  and  prettiest  of  EngUsh 
tnwn«,  irhcre  we  un  going  to  Rpend  •  week  or  two  befon  taking  uax  departim  far 
Paria.  We  are  acquainted  with  Leamiogton  alieaiij',  baring  reuded  here  tvo  somnKn 
■go;  and  the  eounCi7  roond  abont  is  OBadolterated  England,  rich  in  old  cattlo, 
manor-honaci,  chnrcbet,  end  thatched  cottages,  and  ae  greet)  aa  Faradiae  itwlf.  I  (oIt 
widi  I  had  a  honse  here,  and  that  7on  could  come  and  be  mj  goeit  in  it ;  but  I  im 
n  poor  wayside  ragabond,  and  anlj  find  shelter  for  a  night  or  so,  snd  then  tmd^ 
onward  Bgaie.  U*  wife  «nd  children  and  mjaett  an  familiar  with  all  kir^s  of  lodg- 
ment and  modes  of  living,  hut  we  have  liirguttea  what  home  is, — at  leaat  the  cUldm 
have,  poor  things  |  I  doubt  whether  tfaej  will  ever  feel  inclined  to  livo  kmt'  '^  °^ 
jilnce.    The  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  outgrown  in;  honse  ia  Concoid,  and  feel  no  inLliiu- 

We  spent  seven  weeks  in  Manchester,  and  went  most  dUigentlf  to  th«  Art  Exhi- 
bition I  and  I  TtaWj  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  mdiments  of  a  taste  in  pictims. 

At  the  close  of  1857,  Hawthorne  writes  that,  eince  sending  in  bis 
resigntition,  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  appoinbnent  of  his  snccesEor  in 
the  conaolate.  "  Somebody  may  turn  up  any  day,"  he  says,  "  with  a 
new  commiBsion  in  his  pocket."  He  was  meanwhile  getting  ready  ibr 
Italy.     He  Bays,  "  I  expect  shortly  to  be  released  from  dnrance." 

In  his  lost  letter  before  leaving  England  for  the  Continent,  he  says  :— 

I  made  op  a  huge  package  the  other  daj,  conuating  of  seven  cloaalj  mineu 
volumes  of  jonmal,  kept  hf  me  since  m;  arrival  in  England,  and  filled  with  sketches 
of  placeB  and  men  and  manners,  manj  of  which  wonld  doubtless  be  veiy  deltghdtal  t<> 
the  public,  I  think  I  shall  real  them  np,  with  directions  in  mj  wilt  to  bare  them 
<ipened  and  pnblished  a  centnrj  hence ;  and  jonr  firm  shall  have  the  refiisal  of  thsm 
then.  . 

Bemember  me  to  cvetjbod}-,  for  I  lore  all  my  friends  at  least  as  well  a*  ever. 

Released  from  the  cares  of  office,  and  having  nothing  to  distract  his 
attention,  his  life  on  the  Continent  was  fbll  of  delightfhl  eKitsmenl. 
His  pecuniary  situation  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  lire  very  oom&ttaUy, 
where,  at  that  time,  prices  were  moderate. 

In  a  letter  dated  from  a  villa  near  Rorenee,  on  the  8rd  of  September, 
1868,  he  writes ; — 
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I  «in  diaid  I  haTe  (tajed  tyiaj  too  long:,  and  am  forgoUoa  b;  ererybodj .  You 
liBTB  piled  ap  the  dostj  remnaDls  of  mj  Editions,  I  sappoee,  ill  that  chamber  over  tho 
shop,  when  joa  once  took  me  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  hUTO  crossed  my  name  ont  of 
1I0QI  list  of  authoii,  irithout  bo  much  aa  aakiog  >chct1ier  I  am  dead  or  alive.  But  I 
like  il  well  enough,  oercrUieless.  It  ll  plcaaaot  to  feel  at  last  that  I  am  really  awav 
from  Ameiica,— a  Mti^factio□  that  I  neyei  enjojed  as  long  as  I  stayed  in  Liverpool, 
wbrn  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  qninteasence  of  nasal  and  hand-shakiDg  Yaokeedom 
wu  eoDiiDnallf  filtered  ood  sablimated  through  mj  consulate,  on  the  va;  ootward 
tDd  homeward.  I  first  got  acquainted  with  mj  own  coantrymcn  there.  At  Rome, 
loo,  it  was  not  mnch  better.  But  here  in  Florence,  and  in  the  Bmnner-time,  and  in 
liU  eceloded  villa,  I  have  escaped  ont  of  all  my  Old  tracks,  and  am  really  remote. 
I  like  my  pretent  residence  immensely.  The  bouse  standa  on  b  hill,  overlooking 
'  Flotence,  and  is  big  enough  to  quarter  a  regiment ;  iDsumoi'h  that  each  member 
of  iLe  family,  including  servants,  has  a  Mparste  suite  of  apartmentH,  and  there  are 
vo«  wildcmeases  o£  opper  rooms  into  which  we  have  ccver  jet  sent  exploring 

At  one  end  of  the  house  there  is  a  moss-grown  tower,  huunted  by  owls  and  by 
theghoMof  a  monk,  who  was  confined  there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pre riou*  to 
bdllg  burned  at  the  stoke  in  the  principal  square  of  Tlotenco.  I  hire  this  villa,  tower 
and  all,  at  twenty^ight  dollars  a  month ;  bat  I  meaa  to  take  it  away  bodily  and  clap 
it  into  a  roDOBiice,  which  I  have  in  my  head  ready  to  be  written  out. 

Speaking  of  romaacesi  I  have  planned  two,  one  or  both  of  which  I  could  have 
le^  for  the  press  in  ■  few  months  if  I  were  either  in  Knjrland  or  Amehca.  Bat  T 
find  tbis  Italian  atmosphere  not  favourable  to  the  close  toil  of  composition,  although 
it  is  ■  very  good  air  to  dream  in.  I  mast  breathe  the  fogs  of  old  England  or  the  east 
wiDds  of  Ma«sac)iQ(ctl4,  in  order  to  put  me  into  working  trim.  Kevtrtheless,  I  shall 
todeavoor  to  be  busy  dnrii^  the  coming  winter  at  Borne,  bat  there  will  be  so  much 
to  distract  my  thoughts  that  I  bare  little  hope  of  srrioQsly  accomplishing  anything. 
It  is  a  pity )  for  I  hare  really  a  plethom  of  idcar,  and  should  feel  relieved  by  dis- 
durging  sume  of  them  npon  the  public. 

We  shall  continue  hers  till  the  end  of  ibie  month,  and  shall  then  return  to  Borne, 
wbere  I  have  already  taken  a  house  for  six  months.  In  the  middle  of  April  we  intend 
to  start  for  home  by  the  way  of  Qeneva  and  Paris  ;  and  after  spending  a  lew  weeks 
in  England,  shall  embark  for  Boston  in  July  or  the  bei^iuning  of  Augasl  After  so 
loog  an  absence  (more  thxn  Ave  years  olraadj,  which  will  be  six  before  yon  sec  me  at 
the  oM  Owner),  it  ta  not  altogether  delighlfnl  to  think  of  rPtnming.    Everybody  will 

bechaDged,  aiMl  I  myself,  no  doubt,  as  much  as  anybody.     T and  yoa,  I  suppose, 

were  both  npset  in  the  late  religious  earthquake,  and  when  I  inquire  for  yon,  tho 
eleritl  will  direct  me  to  tho  "  Business  Men's  Conference."  It  won't  do.  I  shall  be 
foreed  to  come  bock  again,  and  take  refuge  m  a  London  lodging.  London  is  like  tho 
Rrare  in  one  respect, — any  mau  can  make  himself  at  home  there  ;  and  whenever  a  man 
fiods  himself  homeless  elsewhere,  he  had  better  either  die  or  go  to  London. 

Bpaking  of  the  grave  reminds  me  of  old  age  and  other  disngreeablc  mntters  ;  au<l 
1  TDold  remark  that  one  grows  old  in  Italy  twice  or  three  limes  as  fast  as  in  other 
nmntriea.  I  have  three  grey  hairs  now  for  one  that  I  brongbt  from  England,  and  I 
ittall  look  Tcneiable  indeed  by  next  snmmcr,  when  I  return. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  my  friends.  Whoever  lias  a  kindness  for  me 
tnay  be  ossnied  that  T  have  twice  as  much  for  him. 

Hawtbonw's  second  Ttait  to  Borne,  in  tbe  \Tiiiier  of  1860,  was  nn- 
fortonate.  His  ovn  health  was  excellent  dnring  his  eojonm  there,  but 
sereral  members  of  his  family  fell  ill,  and  he  became  very  nervous  and 
loDged  to  get  away.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says  :— "  I  bitterly  detcEt 
Romet  and  shall  t;^oice  to  bid  it  farewell  for  ever ;  and  I  ftilly  acquiesce 
in  aD  Uie  misohief  and  ruin  that  has  happened  to  it,  &om  Nero's  con- 
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flagration  downward.    In  &ct,  I  wish  the  very  iit«  bad  been  oUitenled 
before  I  ever  uw  it." 

He  foood  great  solace,  dnriDg  the  seriea  of  domestic  troubles  (urn- 
tinned  ilbess  in  bis  fiimily)  that  befell,  in  writing  memoranda  for  Th« 
Marble  Faun.     He  thus  annooncea  the  beginning  of  the  new  romance  :— 

I  take  laae  credit  to  myMlf  for  haying  glemlj  rfiut  iiij»eH  np  for  in  bonr  or  two 
nImoBt  eTciy  daj,  ind  come  to  close  grfpe  with  a  romance  irhich  I  han  been  trjing 
to  tear  oat  of  mj  mind.  As  for  my  EDCcen,  I  can't  aaj  much  ;  indef  d,  I  don'l  know 
what  to  m;  at  all.  I  onlj  know  that  I  have  produced  wbat  secmi  to  be  a  luger 
aroount  of  teribble  than  either  of  my  former  romanceB,  and  that  ptMiDni  et  it 
iiitcreated  me  a  good  deal  while  I  was  writing  them  ;  but  I  have  had  lo  many  inter- 
niptioDS,  from  tblnga  to  Me  and  t&ingt  to  snfler,  that  the  stoT}'  bia  ilerelopcd  ikeK  b 
a  reTj  imperfect  way,  and  wilt  haTe  to  be  ifTtsed  bereifter.  I  conld  finish  it  for  tin 
press  In  the  time  that  I  am  to  remain  here  (till  the  ISth  of  Ajall),  bat  my  brain  ii 
tired  of  it  jost  now  ;  and,  besides,  there  are  manj  objects  that  I  shall  regret  not 
seeing,  hereafter,  thoQgb  I  care  veiy  little  about  teeing  tbem  now ;  so  I  disll  thtov 
aside  the  romance,  and  take  it  np  again  next  Angost  at "  llie  Wayside." 

He  decided  to  retom  to  England  eari;  in  the  ennuner,  and  to  sail  for 
home  in  Jnly.     He  writes  from  Bmne : — , 

I  shajl  go  home,  I  fear,  with  a  hesTy  heart,  not  expecting  to  be  Tcry  well  con- 
tented there.  ...  If  I  were  Imt  a  bnndTCd  timea  richer  than  I  am,  how  I'sry  comfoK- 
able  I  could  be]  I  consider  it  •  great  piece  oT  good  fortune  thstl  hare  had  expeiknce 
of  ibe  diecomfoita  and  miseries  of  Italy,  and  did  not  go  directly  home  from  England. 
Anything  wilt  seem  like  Paradise  after  a  Soman  winter. 

If  I  had  hnt  a  honse  fit  to  lire  in,  I  shottld  be  greatly  more  reconciled  bi  coming 
borne  I  bat  I  am  leallj  at  a  loss  to  imsgine  how  we  are  to  sqnecie  oukItm  intc  that 
little  old  cottage  of  mine.  We  liad  outgrown  it  bef (He  we  came  away,  and  mott  of  m 
arc  twice  ai  big  now  as  wo  were  then, 

I  hare  an  attachment  to  the  place,  and  shonld  be  sorry  to  give  it  Dp ;  bat  I  ihill 
hslr ruin  myself  if  I  try  to  enlarge  tbe  honse,  and  qnita  if  I  baild  another.  Sowblt 
is  to  be  done  1  Pray  lure  some  plan  for  me  before  I  get  hack ;  not  tbai  I  Ibiikyoa 
can  posuhly  hit  on  anything  that  will  snit  me  ...  I  shall  retnrn  by  way  of  Venice 
and  Genera,  spend  two  or  three  weeks  or  more  in  Paris,  and  sail  for  htune,  u  I  laid, 
in  Jnly.  It  wottld  be  an  exceeding  delight  to  me  to  meet  yon  at  T — ~  in  Enghad, 
or  anywhere  elee.  At  any  rate,  it  wilt  cheer  my  heart  ID  see  jon  all  and  the  old 
Comer  itself,  when  I  tonch  my  dear  nattve  (oil  agailL 

I  went  abroad  again,  in  1869,  and  fonnd  Hawthorne  back  in  England, 
working  away  dUigentlj  at  The  Marble  Faun.  While  travelling  on  tba 
Continent,  dnring  tbe  antnmn,  I  had  conetaat  letters  from  bim,  girisg 
acconnt  of  his  progresa  with  the  new  romance.    He  sajg : — 

1  get  along  mora  slowly  than  I  expected.  ...  If  I  mistake  not,  it  win  hare  book 
good  chapteia. 

Writing  on  the  10th  of  October  be  eaja  :— 

Tbe  romance  is  almost  finished,  a  great  heap  of  mannaeript  being  already  atcn- 
mnlated,  and  only  a  few  conclnding  chapters  remaining  bebind.  If  bard  pndwd,  I 
conld  hsTB  it  ready  for  the  press  in  a  tortnigbt ;  bnt  naiea  the  [London]  pabEiahen 
are  in  a  hnrry,  I  >hall  he  somewhat  longer  about  it.  I  hare  found  far  more  wort  M 
do  upon  it  than  I  anticipated.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  admire  il  exceedingly  at 
inlerrals,  but  am  liable  to  cold  fits,  daring  which  I  think  it  the  mo«  infernal  ncmsenn. 
You  ask  for  the  title.     I  have  not  yet  fixed  npon  one,  but  hei«  are  aome  that  bare 
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occurred  to  me ;  neitlicT  of  them  exactlj  meets  mj  idea :  Moult  Btui ;  or,  (Ac  Faun. 
A  Ramanee.  Thf  Romance  of  a  Faun.  The  Faan  of  Montt  Beiii.  Monlt  Btiti  i 
a  Romatci.  Miriam  :  a  Ramanee.  Hilda :  a  Bomance.  DanaleUo :  a  Romance. 
Thi  Faun  :  a  Romance.  Marble  and  Man  .-  a  Romance.  WbcD  jon  have  read  the 
work  (whicb  I  cspecully  wish  joa  Co  do,  beFure  it  goes  to  preu),  joa  will  be  able  to 
Klect  one  o(  Ihem,  or  imafiue  BooiGtliiiig  better.  Tbere  is  an  objection  in  mj  mind 
to  ID  iMliaa  Dame,  tboDgh  perhaps  Monie  Beni  might  do.  Neither  do  I  wish,  if  I 
am  help  it,  to  make  th«  Guitaatic  aspect  of  the  book  loo  promineat  bj  putting  the 
Fum  ia  tbe  tille-page.* 

Hawthonie  worked  bo  inteoMly  at  hie  new  story,  that  he  was  quite 
vom  oat  before  he  finished  it.  To  recroit  hia  streDgth,  he  went  to  Bedcar, 
where  the  bracing  ftir  of  the  German  Ocean  soon  counteracted  the  iU  effect 
of  over-work.  The  StarbU  Faun  was  in  a  London  printing-office  in 
NoTomber,  &nd  he  seemed  very  glad  to  have  it  off  his  bands.  His  letters 
to  me  at  this  time  (I  was  still  on  the  Continent)  were  yery  jubilant.  He 
was  hving  in  Leamington,  and  was  constantly  writing  to  me  that  I  should 
find  the  next  two  months  caore  comfortable  in  England  than  anywhere  else, 
dn  tiie  17th  be  writes : — 

The  Italian  spring  commencas  in  Pobniarj,  which  it  certainlj  an  adTantage, 
e^edillj  as  frmn  Febtnai;  to  May  is  the  moat  diaagrteable  portion  of  the  Engltth 
jaar.  Bne  it  ii  alwajs  inrnmar  bj  a  bright  coat  fire.  Wa  And  nothing  to  complain 
irf  in  the  climate  of  Leanungton.  To  be  sme,  we  cannot  always  see  onr  hands  before  ns 
tar  fog ;  bot  I  like  fog,  and  do  not  can  aboot  seeing  mj  hand  before  me.  We  hare 
tbongbt  of  staying  here  UU  after  Chiistmaa  and  then  gving  somewhere  else, — periiaps  to 
Bath,  perhaps  to  DeTonshiie.  Bnt  all  this  iinncettain.  Leamington  is  not  eo  desirable 
s  teudeoee  in  winter  as  in  summer ;  its  great  charm  conslating  io  tbe  many  deligbtf  nl 
walks  and  drives  and  in  ita  neighbonrhood  to  intereeting  places.  I  hare  qnite  finished 
the  book  (some  time  ago)  And  httTe  aeot  it  to  Smith  and  Elder,  who  tell  me  it  i*  in 
tbe  printer's  hands,  bnt  I  hare  reerired  no  proof-aheeta.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
■nueh  mj  beat  romaaee ;  but  I  can  see  tome  points  where  it  is  open  to  asaanlt  If  it 
amid  have  appeared  fint  in  America,  it  wonld  have  been  a  laA  thing.  .  .  . 

I  mean  to  epend  the  rest  of  my  abode  in  Eogland  in  blessed  idleness :  and  as  for 
my  janmal,  in  the  first  place,  I  haxe  not  got  it  here ;  secondly,  thera  is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  do  to  pobliab. 

On  Febmory  11th,  1860,  he  writes  from  Leamington,  in  England  (I 
was  then  in  Italy)  :— 

I  teceiTed  yonr  letter  from  Florence,  and  conclude  that  yon  an  now  in  Rome,  and 
probably  eDJoying  the  CamiTal, — a  tame  description  of  which,  by-the-by,  I  haxa 
iDUndnecd  into  my  Bomance. 

I  dunk  yon  most  heartily  for  yonr  kind  wishes  in  faronr  of  tbe  forthcoming  work, 
and  sincerely  join  my  own  prayers  to  yours  in  its  behalf,  but  without  much  confi- 
dence of  a  good  result  Hy  own  opbion  ie,  that  I  am  not  really  a  popular  writer, 
and  that  what  popularity  I  hare  gained  ia  chiefly  accidental,  and  owing  to  other  causee 
than  my  own  kind  or  degree  of  merit.  Poaaiblj  1  may  (or  may  not)  deserve  some- 
thing better  then  popularity  ;  bnt  looking  at  bU  my  produclioui,  and  especially  this 
latter  one,  with  a  cold  or  critical  eye,  I  can  see  that  they  do  not  make  their  appeal  to 
ttie  popular  mind.  It  is  odd  enough,  moreover,  that  my  o>m  iadiridnel  taste  Is  for 
qnita  BDether  eless  of  worka  than  those  which  I  myself  am  able  to  write.    If  I  were 

*  It  was  fint  published  in  London,  Febniai;  S7,  1S60,  under  the  title  of  Traai- 
formation  i  «r,  At  Amwuee  of  Mottit  Beni. 
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to  meet  with  kbpIi  boot«  as  mine,  bj  Buother  writer,  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  Mt 
to  pet  tbrongh  them.    .    .    . 

To  return  lo  mj  own  mooDahinj  Bomonce  :  its  fate  win  soon  be  settled,  for 
Smith  and  Elder  mean  lo  pablish  on  the  93th  of  this  month.  Poor  'Hctnor  will  ban 
A  tight  scratch  to  get  his  edition  out  con  tern  ponitieouslj  j  thev  having  sent  him  the 
third  Tolnme  only  a  week  ^o.  I  think,  howerer,  there  n-ill  be  no  dnnper  of  piricy 
in  Ameriea.  I'erhnpa  nohodv  will  think  it  worth  stealing.  Give  mj  best  regards  to 
William  Storr,  and  look  welt  at  his  Cleopatra,  for  yon  will  meet  hrr  again  in  one  of 
the  chapten  which  I  wrote  with  most  pleasuro.  If  he  does  not  find  himself  famoni 
henceforth,  the  fault  will  be  none  of  mine.  I,  at  least,  have  done  mj  dnlj  hj  tiiia, 
wbatCTer  delinquencj'  there  may  bo  on  the  part  of  other  eiities. 

In  ODo  of  hie  lettare  'written  at  tliifl  period,  Teferring  to  liis  deeigo  of 
going  borne,  he  Bays  ; — "  I  shall  not  have  been  absent  seven  years  till 
the  6th  of  Jnly  next,  and  I  seom  to  tonch  Yankee  soil  Eooner  than 
that,  ,  ,  ,  As  regards  going  home,  I  altemate  between  a  longing 
and  a  dread." 

Betnming  to  London  from  the  Continent,  ia  April,  I  fonnd  this  letter, 
written  from  Bath,  awaiting  my  arrival :—  * 

Ton  ate  welcome  bnck.  I  reetl.r  began  to  fear  lliat  7011  had  tven  assasBinated 
.  amonc  the  ApetinlDea,  or  Ulled  in  that  ontbreak  at  Bome.  I  hare  taken  paasatm  fbi 
all  of  ns  in  the  iteamer  which  tails  the  tath  of  June.  Yonr  bertha  are  Nos.  1 9 
and  90.  I  eagaged  them  with  the  nnderataDdiag  that  Ton  might  go  earlier  or  ioter, 
if  Ton  chooM  f  bat  I  would  adTise  70a  to  g«  on  the  I6U1 :  is  the  Aral  pisre,  becante 
the  atato-rooms  foroor  par^  are  the  moat  eligible  in  the  ship  j  BSeondlT,  becanee  we 
rtall  otherwise  mntnallf  lose  the  pleamra  of  each  rther's  eompaaj.  Besides,  I  consider 
it  my  da^  towards  Ticknor,  and  towards  B»ton,  and  America  at  large,  to  take  joa 
into  cnitodj  and  bring  jeo'  home  ;  for  I  know  jon  will  never  come  except  njion  com- 
pnldon.    Iiet  me  know  ai  oqc«  whether  I  am  to  use  fbrca. 

The  book  (7%«  ifarbU  Faun)  baa  done  betMr  Oma  I  thonght  it  would  [  for  ym 
will  have  diacovered,  bj  this  time,  that  it  ia  an  aadaeieas  attempt  to  inpoee  a  tiame 
of  absnrdides  upon  the  pabUe  hf  the  meie  art  of  s^le  and  namtti^  I  hardl/ 
hoped  that  it  would  go  down  wlUi  John  Bull  j  bat  tben  it  ia  always  ntjt  best  pcdot  of 
nmting  to  undertake  sach  a  task,  and  I  re^j'  pot  what  streegth  I  bare  into  many 
parts  of  this  book. 

The  English  criticB  generally  (with  two  or  thiee  nnimpoitant  exceptions)  han 
been  snfficieatly  favonrable,  and  the  review  in  7Ti«  Tiiart  awarded  the  highest  praise 
of  alL  At  home,  too,  the  notices  have  been  very  kind,  so  fiu  as  they  ban  CMne 
ondcr  my  eye.  Lowell  hod  a  good  one  in  the  Atlanlie  Uonthljf,  and  Hillaid  an 
excellent  one  in  the  Courier;  and  yesierday  I  receired  aaheet  of  the  May  number  of 
the  Atlantic,  containing  a  really  keen  and  profound  article  by  Whipple,  in  which  be 
goes  over  all  my  works,  and  recognizes  that  element  of  nnpopnlarity  which  (as 
nobody  koows  better  than  myself)  pervades  them  all.  I  agiet  with  almoat  all  be  saya, 
except  that  I  am  eonacbas  of  not  deserving  nearly  so  much  praise.  When  J  get 
home,  I  will  try  to  write  a  more  genial  book  ;  bat  the  devil  himeelf  alnays  aeema  to 
get  into  iny  inkstand,  and  I  can  only  exorcise  him  by  pcnsful  at  a  time. 

I  un  coming  to  London  very  soon,  and  mean  to  spend  a  fortnight  of  next  month 
there.  I  bnre  been  qoite  homesick  through  this  past  dreary  winter.  Did  yoa  ever 
spend  ■  winter  in  England  ?  If  not,  reserve  yonr  ultimate  conclosion  about  the 
country  until  you  have  done  so. 

Wo  met  in  London  early  in  May,  and,  aa  onr  lodgings  were  not  fer 
apart,  we  were  freqnenUy  together.  I  recall  natty  pleasant  dinners  with 
him  and  mntaal  friends  in  varions  channing  sea-side  and  eonntiy-side 
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places.  We  used  to  teke  a  run  down  to  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  ouce  or  twice 
B  week,  and  a  trip  to  Bichmond  vaa  alwajB  grateful  to  him.  In  London 
we  strolled  along  the  Strand,  day  after  day,  now  diving  into  Bolt  Court,  in 
pnTBiiit  of  JoIuibod's  whereabouts,  and  now  Btumbling  around  the  Temple, 
vhere  Goldsmith  at  one  time  had  his  qoartera.  Hawthorne  was  never 
weary  of  etsnding  on  London  Bridge,  and  watching  the  steamers  plying 
np  and  down  the  Thames.  I  was  very  much  amused  by  his  mamier 
tonarda  importunate  and  sometimes  impudent  be^ars,  scores  of  whom 
would  attack  ns  even  in  the  Bhortest  walk.  Se  bad  a  mild  way  of  making 
a  severe  and  cutting  remaric,  which  used  to  remind  me  of  a  little  incident 
vhieh  Charlotte  Cnshman  once  related  to  me'.  She  said  a  man  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre  (I  think  she  was  on  the  stage  at  the  time)  made  such 
a  disturbance,  that  the  play  could  not  proceed.  Cries  of  "Throw  him 
over  I ''  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  noiee  became  furious. 
All  was  tumultuous  chaos  nutil  a  sweet  and  gentle  female  voice  was  heard 
in  Qte  pit,  exclaiming,  "  No  I  I  pray  ron,  don't  throw  bim  over  I  I  b^ 
of  you,  dear  friends,  don't  throw  him  over,  but — kill  him  ichcre  he  U .'  " 

I  met  faim  one  night  at  a  great  evening-party,  looking  on  from  a  nook 
a  little  removed  from  the  full  glare  of  the  soiree.  Soon,  however,  it  was 
whispered  about  that  the  famons  American  romance- writer  was  in  the  room, 
and  an  enthuaiaetic  English  lady,  a  genuine  admirer  and  intelligent  reader 
of  Ma  books,  i-an  for  her  album,  and  attacked  him  for  "  a  few  words  and 
his  name  at  the  end."  Be  looked  dismally  perplexed,  and  turning  to  me, 
mid  imploringly  in  a  whisper,  "  For  pity's  sake,  what  shall  I  write  ?  I 
can't  titiok  of  a  word  to  add  to  my  name.  Help  me  to  aomething." 
Thinking  him  partly  in  fim,  I  said, "  Write  an  original  couplet,  this  one 
for  instance, — 

■  When  this  7011  ue. 


And  to  my  amazement  he  stepped  forward  at  once  to  the  table,  wrote  the 
foolish  lines  I  had  suggested,  and  shutting  the  book,  banded  it  very  con- 
tentedly to  the  happy  lady. 

We  sailed  &om  Kngland  together  in  the  month  of  June,  aa  we 
had  previously  arranged.  We  bad  calm,  summer,  moonlight  weather, 
with  no  storms.  Wlien  we  arrived  at  Queenstown,  the  captain  on-  ■ 
nounced  to  us  that,  as  the  ship  would  wait  there  six  hoars,  we  might 
go  aahore  and  see  something  of  our  Irish  friends.  So  we  chartered 
several  jaunting-cars,  after  much  tribulation  and  delay  in  arranging  terms 
with  the  drivers  thereof,  and  started  off  on  a  merry  exploring  expedition. 
I  remember  there  was  a  good  deal  of  racing  np  and  down  the  hills  of 
Queenstown,  much  sbonting  and  laughing,  and  crowds  of  beggars  howling 
after  oa  for  pence  and  beer.  The  Irish  jaunting-car  is  a  peculiar  institu- 
^on,  and  we  all  sat  with  our  lega  dangling  over  the  road  in  a  "  dim  and 
periloos  way."  Occasionally,  a  horse  would  "  give  out,"  for  the  animals 
were  all  sad  apeoimens,  sparely  fed  and  wofolly  driven.  We  were  almost 
deroond  by  the  ragamuffins  that  ran  beaide  our  wheels,  and  I  remember 
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the  "  Bad  civility  "  mtix  vhieh  Hawthorne  regarded  their  elamom.  "We 
bad  provided  oaraelTaa  before  starting  with  a  stock  of  Bmall  coidb,  which, 
however,  was  ezhaoated  daring  onr  first  mile,  Hawthorne  attempted  to 
explain  onr  inability  forther  to  anpply  their  demaDds,  having,  aa  he  eiid 
to  them,  nothing  less  than  a  sovereign  in  bis  pocket ;  when  a  voice  boa 
the  crowd  ahonl^d,  "Bedad,  your  honour,  I  can  change  that  for  ye;" 
and  the  knave  actnally  did  it  on  the  spot. 

Hawthorne's  love  fiir  the  sea  amonnted  to  a  passion ;  and  whHe  I,  a 
very  bad  sailor,  was  longing,  spite  of  the  good  eompany  on  board,  to  reach 
land  as  soon  as  possible,  Hawthorne  was  eonstantl;  saying,  in  his  qniet, 
earnest  way,  "  I  shonld  like  to  sail  on  and  on  for  ever,  and  never  touch 
the  shore  again."  He  liked  to  stand  alone  in  the  bows  of  the  ship  tuA 
see  the  snn  go  down,  and  be  was  never  tired  of  walking  the  deck  at  mid- 
night. I  nsed  to  watch  his  dark,  solitary  figure  nnder  the  stars,  pacing 
np  and  down  some  nnfreqnented  part  of  the  vessel,  mnsing  and  half 
melancholy.  Sometimes  he  would  lie  down  beeide  me  and  commisenta 
my  onqoiet  condition.  Sea-sickness,  he  declared,  ha  ooold  not  ander- 
stand,  and  was  constantly  recommending  most  extraordinary  dishu  and 
drinks,  "  all  made  oat  of  the  artitfi  brain,"  which  he  said  were  BoveToign 
remedies  for  nantioal  illness.  I  remember  to  this  day  some  of  the  pre- 
parations which,  in  his  revelry  of  Auoy,  he  would  advise  me  to  take.  He 
tbonght  at  first,  if  I  coold  bear  a  few  roc's  eggs  beaten  op  by  a  memtsid 
on  a  dolphin's  back,  I  might  be  benefited.  He  decided  that  gmel  msda 
from  a  sheaf  of  Robin  Hood's  arrows  would  be  strengthening.  A  ^tu, 
now  and  then,  of  right  good  "  willie-waagbt,"  or  a  stiff  cap  of  hemlock  of 
the  Soorates  brand,  before  retiring,  he  conmdered  very  good.  He  sud  be 
had  heard  reconunended  a  dose  of  salts  distiUed  from  the  tears  of  Niobe, 
bnt  he  didn't  approve  of  that  remedy.  He  observed  that  be  had  a  hi^ 
opinion  of  hearty  fi)od,  saeh  as  potted  owl,  with  Minerva  sanee,  siiy 
tongues  of  sirens,  stewed  ibis,  livers  of  Roman  Capitol  geese,  the  wiogi  of 
a  Phtenix,  not  too  mnch  done,  love-lorn  nightingales  cooked  briskly  over 
Aladdin's  lamp,  chicken-pies  made  of  fowls  raised  by  Urs.  Carey,  Naotiliii 
chowder,  and  the  like.  Froit,  by  all  means,  should  always  be  talcen  by 
an  uneasy  victim  at  sea,  especially  Atalanta  pippins  and  purple  gr^pei 
raised  by  Bacchus  and  Co.  Examining  my  garments  one  day  as  I  lay  on 
deck,  he  thonght  I  was  not  warmly  enough  clad,  and  he  recommended, 
before  I  took  another  voyage,  that  I  should  fit  myself  oat  in  liveipool 
with  a  good  warm  shirt  from  a  shop  kept  by  Neseus  in  Bold  Street,  where 
I  could  also  find  stout  seven-league  boots  lo  keep  out  the  damp.  Be 
knew  another  shop,  he  said,  where  I  could  buy  raven-down  stockings,  and 
sable  clouds  with  a  silver  lining,  most  warm  and  comfortable  for  a  sea 
voyage. 

His  own  appetite  at  sea  was  excellent,  and  day  after  day  ha  used  lo 
come  on  deck  after  dinner  and  describe  to  me  what  he  had  eaten.  Of 
coarse  his  accounts  were  always  exaggerations  fbr  my  amusement.  I 
remember  one  night  he  gave  me  a  running  catalogue  of  what  food  tie  had 
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cbhsOmed  dormg  th«  day,  and  tbe  sum  total  was  eohVblBisg  from  its 
abaordity.  Among  the  viauds,  I  remember  he  stated  there  wero  "  several 
jaids  of  steak,"  and  a  "  vhole  wairenfiil  of  Welsh  rabbits."  The  "divine 
spirit  of  fanmonr  "  was  npon  him  during  many  of  those  days  at  sea,  and 
he  revelled  in  it  like  a  careless  child. 

The  smnmer  after  his  arrival  home  he  spent  quietly  in  Concord,  at 
"  The  Wayside,"  and  illneae  in  his  family  made  him  at  limea  very  sad.  In 
one  of  his  notes  he  says  : — 

I  tm  entitiniuilly  reminded  nowadajt  of  ■  retponie  which  I  once  heaiA  a  drunken 

mOot  make  to  a  piov  gentleman,  who  uked  him  how  he  felt :  "Pretty  d d 

mUenble,  thank  Qod  I "    It  rtTj  <tell  ezpreetes  my  thorangh  dlBcomfbrt  at  forced . 


Occasionally  he  reqnested  me  to  make  a  change,  here  and  there,  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  works  then  passing  throngh  the  press.  On  the  28rd  of 
September,  1860,  he  writes : — 

PImbb  to  append  the  following  note  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  at  the  commeeoement 
of  the  Btory  called  " Dr.  HeidegeM'*  Experiment,"  in  the  TviefTold  TaUt;  "In 
■n  Englitb  reriew,  not  long  doce,  I  have  been  accnaed  of  plagiarising  the  idea  of 
this  ttoi7  fnnn  a  chapter  in  one  of  the  norela  of  Alexandre  Damu.  There  hu 
andoabtedlf  been  a  plagiatiim,  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  bnt  u  mr  storj  waa  written 
a  good  deal  Dton  than  twenty  year*  ago,  and  as  the  noral  ii  of  considerably  more 
ncent  date,  I  take  pleasure  in  thinking  Utat  H.  Dnmaa  baa  done  me  the  bonoor  to 
Bpproptiate  One  of  the  fancifnl  concaptiona  of  my  earlier  diya  He  is  heartily 
welcome  to  it ;  nor  is  it  the  onlyinstanee,  by  many,  in  which  the  great  ITrench  romancer 
has  exetciaed  the  privilege  of  commanding  genina  by  confiscating  the  intellectnal  pro- 
perty (^  leea  famoni  people  to  his  own  nae  and  behoof." 

Hawthorne  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  when  sometimes  I 
wonld  venture  to  qneation  his  nse  of  a  word,  he  wonld  almost  always  refer 
me  to  the  Bible  as  his  anthority.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  talk 
about  the  Book  of  Job, .and  his  voice  would  be  tremnlons  with  feelmg,  as 
he  sometimeB  qnoted  a  tonching  passage  from  the  New  Testament.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says  to  me  : — 

Did  not  I  in^^t  to  jou,  last  snmmer,  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  teu  or 
twelve  19mo  Tolomea  T  I  think  it  wonld  bare  great  bdcccsb,  and,  at  leaat  (bat,  as  a 
poblUher,  I  mppoee  this  is  tbe  very  smallest  of  yonr  cares),  it  wonld  result  in  the 
aalTation  of  a  great  many  sonls,  who  will  never  find  then-  way  to  heaven,  if  left  to 
learn  it  from  the  inconvenient  edition*  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  nse.  It  is  V0T7  md- 
gnlar  that  this  form  of  pablishlng  tbe  Bible  in  a  single  bulky  or  closely  printed 
Tolnioe  sbonld  be  to  long  continued.  It  wm  first  adopted,  I  suppose,  as  being  the 
imivenal  mode  of  publication  at  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  translated.  Sbak- 
speare,  and  the  otiier  old  dramatiats  and  poets,  were  first  published  in  (he  uune  form  1 
bnt  all  of  them  hare  long  since  been  broken  into  dosens  and  scores  of  portable  and 
rvsdabte  volnmel  t  and  why  not  the  Bible  7 

During  this  period,  after  his  retnm  from  Europe,  I  saw  him  frequently 
at "  The  Wayside,"  in  Coacord.  He  now  seemed  very  happy  in  the  dwelling 
be  had  put  in  order  for  ILe  calm  and  comfort  of  his  middle  and  later  life. 
He  had  added  a  tower  to  his  house,  in  which  he  conld  be  safe  from 
inbnsion,  and  conld  muse  and  write.  Never  wu  poet  or  romancer  more 
fit^  shrined.    Dnunmond  at  Hawtliomden,  Beott  at  Abbotsfbrd,  Diokens 
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tX  Gad's  Hill,  Irving  at  Soimjaide,  trere  not  mof  e  ^)inot>nately  shelieied. 
Bhat  np  in  hia  tower,  he  conld  escape  Irom  all  the  toinalt  of  life,  and  be 
alone  with  only  the  birda  and  the  bees  in  concert  oniaide  hia  easement. 
The  view  from  this  apartment,  on  every  side,  was  lovely,  and  Hawthorne 
greatly  enjoyed  the  oharming  prospect. 

His  favourite  walk  lay  near  hia  house — ^indeed  it  was  part  of  his  own 
grounds — a  little  hill-side,  whwe  be  had  worn  a  footpath,  and  where  he 
might  be  found  in  good  weather,  when  not  employed  in  ttte  tower.  While 
walking  to  and  fro  on  this  bit  of  rising  ground,  he  meditated  and  composed 
innomerable  romances  that  were  never  written,  as  well  as  soma  that  wen. 
Here  he  first  annonnced  to  me  hia  plan  of  Th«  DolUver  Bomanee,  and, 
from  what  he  told  me  of  hia  design  of  the  stoiy,  I  always  thought  it  would 
have  been  the  ^vatest  of  all  his  books.  The  plot  was  a  grand  one,  and  I 
tried  to  tell  him  how  much  I  was  impressed  by  it.  Very  soon  ailer  oar 
interview  he  wrote  to  me : — 

In  compUanoe  with  joet  exbortatioiu,  I  have  begun  to  think  aetvmj^j  ol  thit 
atoiy,  not,  u  jet,  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  but  tmdging  to  and  fro  <m  mj  hill-top. 
...  I  dm't  mean  to  let  yon  ••«  the  flnt  diapten  till  I  have  written  the  final  teatence 
of  Uu:  itaij.  IndMd  the  flnt  chapters  of  a  storjr  oDf^t  alwajs  to  be  the  last  writteo, 
...  If  yon  want  me  to  write  a  good  book  send  me  a  jcood  pen,  not  a  gaU  one,  lot 
tbcj  seldom  snit  me,  bnt  a  pen  flexible  and  capacion*  of  ink,  and  that  will  not  gniw 
stiff  and  rbeamatic  the  moment  I  get  attached  to  iL     I  never  met  with  a  good  pen  in 

Time  went  on,  the  war  hrc^  out,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  go  on 
with  bis  new  romance.  During  the  month  of  April,  186S,  be  made  a 
visit  to  Washington  with  his  friend  Ticknor,  to  whom  he  waa  greasy 
attached.  While  on  this  visit  to  the  eapittd,  be  aat  to  Leutze  for  a 
portrait.  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  artist,  aod,  while  he  was  sitUng  to 
him,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  me.     I  will  read  an  extract  from  it : — 

I  Btaj  here  oolr  while  L«Qtie  HtiisbcB  a  portrait,  which  I  think  will  be  the  best 
ever  painted  of  the  same  luiwortiij  mbject  Une  chann  it  must  mods  have — an 
nspect  of  immortal  jollity  and  well-to-donew ;  for  Lentse,  when  the  sitting  begins, 
gives  me  a  firBt-rate  cigar,  snd  when  he  sees  me  getting  tir«d,  be  brings  ont  a  bottle 
of  splendid  champagne  i  and  we  qnafied  and  smoked  ycEterday,  in  a  bteased  state  of 
mntuat  good-will,  fur  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  which  the  pictnre  made  a  itally 
miracolouB  progress.    Lentie  is  the  best  of  fellows. 

In  the  same  letter  he  thoa  desoribea  the  siokiDg  of  the  Cumherland : — 
I  see  in-B  newspaper  that  Holmes  is  going  to  write  a  Bong  on  Uw  dnking  of  the 
Cuntforbiii/;  and  feeling  it  to  be  a  snb}ect  of  natiou]  importaace,  it  oornni  to  me 
that  he  might  like  to  know  hw  present  coodiUon.  She  lies  with  her  three  raarta 
sticking  npoDt  of  the  water,  and  careened  orer,  the  water  bafag  near)?- on  a  level  wttfa 
her  maintop,— I  mean  that  first  landtng-plsoe  from  tbe  deck  of  the  vessel,  efttr 
climbing  the  sbroads.  The  tigging  does  not  sppear  at  all  damsged.  There  is  a 
tattered  bit  of  a  pennnnt,  about  a  foot  and  a  hnir  long,  flnttaring  from  the  tip-top  of 
one  of  the  musts ;  bnt  the  fins,  the  ensign  of  the  ship  (which  never  was  stmck,  thank 
God),  is  under  wster,  lo  as  to  be  qnite  invisible,  being  attached  to  tbe  gafT.  I  think 
thev  call  it,  of  the  miren-insat ;  and  though  this  bald  description  makes  nothing  of  it, 
I  never  saw  anything  so  glorioosly  forloni  as  those  llu«a  -OmMa,  I  did  not  think  it 
vras  in  me  to  be  BO  moved  by  anj  spectacle  of  the  kind.  Bodies  still  occasionally  float 
up  from  it.     The  Secretniy  of  the  Navy  says  she  shall  lie  there  till  she  goes  to  pieces, 
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bot  I  anpposo  liv-aad-bT  llicr  will  sell  her  to  Bome  Ynnkee  for  Uib  talne  of  her 
Did  iron. 

VS. — TSj  hair  ically  in  not  eo  while  as  this  photograph,  which  I  encloee,  miilccs 
me.  The  son  seetna  to  take  on  iafcmul  pleasare  in  nuking  mo  venerable,— la  if  I 
wire  as  old  as  himself. 

After  }iia  retnm  home  from  Wasliington,  Hanthome  Bent  to  me, 
during  the  Month  of  May,  an  article  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  he 
entitled  "  CIiieQy  about  War  Mattora."  The  paper,  excellently  well  done 
throoghout,  of  oooroe.  coutaloed  a  peraooal  description  of  Fiesident 
Lincoln,  whidi  I  thCK^i,  eonaidwed  as  a  portrait  <rf  a  Ihing  man,  and 
dnwn  by  Hsirthonig,'  it  wonld  not'  b«  iriee  to  print.  After  reading  tiie 
manuBcnpt,  I  nrote  to  the  anthor,  and  uiked  his  permission  to  omit  his 
description  of  the  President's  personal  appearance.  As  usual — for  he  was 
the  most  good-natured  of  contributors — he  consented  to  my  proposal,  hut 
he  always  thought  I  was  wrong  in  my  decision.  He  said  the  whole 
description  of  the  interview,  and  the  President's  personal  appearanoe,  were, 
to  his  mind,  the  only  parts  of  the  artiele  worth  pabUshing.  "  What  a 
terrible  thing,"  he  complained,  "  it  is  to  try  to  let  off  a  little  bit  of  tmtb 
into  this  miserable  humbug  of  a  world."  President  Lincoln  is  dead,  and, 
■a  HawUioma  onea  wrote  to  me,  "  Upon  my  hononr,  it  seems  to  me  the 
passage  omitted  has  an  historical  value,"  I  need  not  now  hesitate  to  print 
Tttixttim  what  I  advised  my  friend,  both  on  his  own  account  and  the 
Preudent's,  nine  years  ago  to  suppress.  Hawthorne  and  his  party  hod 
gone  into  the  Preaidaat's  room,  amiKced,  as  he  says,  as  enpemumeraries  to 
a  depntation  from  a  Massachttsetts  whip-betoiy,  with  a  present  of  a 
splendid  whip  to  the  chief  magistrate  ; — 

"Bj-aadAtj  there  was  a  little  itiT  on  the  naircua  and  ia  the  paauge-waj,  and  in 
looDgcd  a  tall,  looa».joiated  figtire,  of  an  exaggetated  Yankee  port  and  demeanonr, 
whom  (aa  being  abont  the  homciieat  mac  I  enr  saw,  fet  bj  no  ueana  repuUive  or  dis- 
agneabte)  it  waa  impcaaiblo  not  to  recogoiie  aa  Uncle  Ab«. 

UaqaeaUanablf ,  Western  man  thtmglt  he  be,  and  Virginian  b^  birth,  Prcrident 
Liaeolu  ia  the  eweiitial  ropresentatire  of  ail  Tankeea,  and  the  veritable  Bpecimeo, 
lil^ncallj,  of  what  Hie  world  ieaniB  determined  to  regard  aa  oni  chaiacteristtc 
qnalitieai  It  is  the  ■trangeat  and  ;et  the  fittest  thing  in  tlie  jnmble  of  baman  vicis- 
(itodea,  that  he,  ont  of  lo  many  million*,  nnlooked'for,  nuselected  bj  anj  intelligible 
jnocesa  that  contd  be  baaed  npon  his  genaine  quditiea,  nnbnowii  to  thoee  who  choee 
him,  and  nnsnipected  of  what  endowments  maj  adapt  him  for  his  Iremendoas  lespon- 
nbilitf ,  ahoold  have  fonnd  the  waj  open  for  blia  to  fling  his  lank  penonaliQ'  into  the 
chair  of  state, — where,  I  presnine,  it  wai  his  first  impolae  to  throw  his  legs  on  the 
coDDcil-table,  and  tell  the  Cabinet  Ministers  a  storj.  There  is  no  describing  hia 
lagth;  awkwardneu,  nor  the  uDGonthnBas  of  his  moTement ;  and  ;et  it  seemed  aa  if  I 
had  b«UL  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  dailj,  and  had  stuken  hands  with  him  a  thousand 
liawB  in  Bome  villaga  street ;  so  tme  was  hs  to  (he  aspect  of  the  pattern  American, 
thoDgh  with  11  certain  extravagance  which,  possiblj,  I  eiiaggeratcd  still  fuither  by 
the  delighted  eagemeBs  with  which  I  took  it  in.  If  pnt  to  gaeaa  his  calling  and 
livelihood,  I  shanld  have  taken  him  for  a  conntry  schoolmaster  aa  aoou  as  anjtJiing 
else.  He  was  dressed  in  a  mstr  black  frock-coat  and  pantaloons,  Dnbrnshed,  and 
wom  so  bithfnll;  that  the  snit  had  adapted  itself  to  the  cnrves  and  angnlarities  of 
hia  Ggsre,  and  had  grown  to  be  an^onter  skin  of  the  man.  He  had  shabb;  slippers  on 
bb  feet     Hia  hair  was  black,  still  unmixed  with  grej,  stiff,  somewhat  bn^j,  and 
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b*d  ^ipmntl/  been  acqiuuiittd  with  aidther  bnuh  nor  oomb  thftt  nuttiuiiKi  stter  llie 
diBUTUigement  of  the  pillow  ;  and  as  to  ■  oightop,  TJdcIb  Abe  probably  knows 
Dotbing  of  BDcb  effeminadea.  His  complcziou  is  dark  and  lallow,  betokeniag,  I  f«ai, 
an  JDaalubrions  atmoapbeie  around  the  Wbile  House  ;  be  bai  thick  black  ejebrowi 
and  an  impending  brow  :  bia  noae  is  large,  and  the  lines  about  his  month  ate  ts; 
strongly  defined. 

The  whole  phyaiognomr  i»  aa  coane  a  one  sa  jon  would  meet  anywbera  in  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  States ;  hot,  withal,  it  ia  redeemed,  illnmiitated,  softened, 
and  biightened,  by  a  kindl;  thoof^  aerioiu  look  oat  of  hia  eyes,  and  an  ezpRaaion  ol 
homelj  aagaci^,  that  seems  weighted  with  rich  resnlts  of  Tillage  experieoce.  A 
gteat  deal  of  natiie  aanse ;  no  bookiih  cnltifation,  no  nflnement ;  honest  at  bearl, 
aod  thorooghly  BO,  and  yet,  in  aome  aiHt,  sly, — at  least,  endowed  with  a  sort  ot  tact 
and  wiitdom  that  are  akin  to  craft,  and  would  impel  him,  I  think,  to  take  an  antagcmist 
in  flank,  raber  than  to  make  a  bnll-nm  at  him  right  in  front  Bat,  on  llie  whole,  I 
liked  thii  sallow,  queer,  sagaciooa  riaage,  with  the  homely  hanian  sjmpaihiea  that 
warmed  it ;  and,  for  my  small  share  in  the  matter,  woald  ae  lief  have  Dnde  Abe  for 
a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  it  wonld  have  been  practicable  to  pot  in  his  jdace. 

Immediately  on  his  entrance,  the  Preddent  accosted  onr  member  of  Congreaa,  who 
had  ua  in  charge,  and,  with  a  comical  twiit  of  his  face,  made  aome  jocnlar  remaA 
about  the  length  of  hit  breafcfaat.  Ue  then  greeted  as  all  round,  not  waiting  for  an 
introdaction,  but  shaking  and  cqueexing  ereiybody's  hand  with  the  ntmoat  cordiality, 
whether  the  indlTidnal'a  name  was  announced  to  him  or  not.  Hia  manner  towards  as 
was  wholly  without  pretence,  hut  yet  had  a  kind  of  natural  dignity,  qtnle  aoSlcitnt 
to  keep  the  forwardeat  of  us  from  eloping  hint  on  the  ahonlder  and  aaking  for  a 
Btory,  A  mutual  acquaintance  being  established,  onr  leader  took  the  whip  oat  of  iti 
eaae,  and  began  tu  read  the  addreas  of  presentation.  The  whip  wai  an  exceedingly 
long  one,  its  handle  wrought  in  ivory  (by  some  artist  in  the  Massachuaetta  StiUe 
Prison,  I  beliere),  and  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  the  President,  and  other 
equally  beautifnl  derices;  and  along  its  whole  length  tbet«  was  asucceMioitof  goUcoi 
bandi  and  fetmtis.  The  addreia  was  shorter  than  the  whip,  bat  equally  wall  made, 
consisting  chiefly  of  an  szplaiutoty  desciipticin  of  theae  artistic  deaigna,  and  dosing 
with  a  hint  that  the  gift  was  a  >ug);estiTe  and  emblematic  one,  and  that  the  FieaideDt 
would  recognise  the  nae  to  which  each  an  instrument  should  be  put 

This  snggcition  gare  Uncle  Abe  rather  a  deliote  task  in  hia  reply,  beeattae,  slight 
aa  the  matter  seenwd,  it  apparently  called  for  aome  declantiou,  or  IntimBtirai,  or  &int 
foresbadowing  of  policy  in  rererence  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  final  tzeatment 
of  the  Rebels.  But  the  FresideDt's  Yankee  aptneea,  and  not^to-be-canghtneaa,  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  he  jerked  or  wriggled  himsetf  out  of  the  dilemma  with  an 
uncouth  dexterity  that  waa  entirely  in  chataetar ;  although,  without  his  geaticnlation 
c^  eye  and  month, — and  especially  the  flourish  of  the  wfaip,  with  which  be  imagined 
himself  toocbiug  up  a  pair  of  fat  horacs, — I  donbt  whether  his  words  would  be  worth 
recording,  even  if  I  conid  remember  them.  The  gist  of  the  reply  was,  that  he  accepted 
the  whip  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  not  punishment;  and,  this  great  affiur  ortr,  we 
retired  oat  of  the  presence  in  high  good-humour,  only  regretting  that  we  could  not 
haTO  aeen  the  President  sit  down  and  fold  up  his  legs  (which  i%  said  to  be  a  mart 
extraordinary  spectacle),  or  hare  heard  bim  tell  one  of  thooa  delactable  stories  f^ 
which  he  is  so  celebrated.  A  good  many  of  them  are  afloat  upon  the  coalman  tnik 
of  WisbingtoD,  and  are  certainly  the  aptest^  pithiest,  and  funniest  little  thh^a 
imaginable ;  though,  to  be  anre,  Ihay  smack  of  the  frontier  freedom,  avd  wouM  not 
always  bear  repetition  in  a  drawing-room,  or  on  the  immaculate  page  of  the  ^filsafilr. 

So  ninB  the  pusage  which  caoBed  some  good-natnied  discowion  nine 
jrcara  ago.     In  adTinng  its  suppfesBion  I  did  what  Beem«d  best  in  1862. 
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Snio  June,  1670,  an  andlem  siream  of  waggons,  carta,  and  hona-trapB 
hai  been  flowing  from  the  port  of  Darban,  in  the  colony  of  Natal,  to  the 
dianumd-fields,  (m  the  Vaal  Sini,  five  hundred  milea  distant  to  the  west- 
ward. These  Tehicles  belong  to  parties  of  two  or  three  or  four,  handed 
together  in  an  indostiial  co-partnenhip  for  a  period  of  sevaral  months. 
Man  of  all  tanks  and  oeenpatians  hAve  been  smitten  b;  the  mania.  Men 
whose  fingeiB  never  handled  an;  tool  less  delicate  than  a  pen  have  gone 
eheerfoU;  to  work  with  lacks  and  flhovels  in  quest  of  the  precious  gems. 
Here  is  a  gionp  of  four  youths,  who  have  left  their  office-stools  and  com- 
bined their  saTiiigs,  in  order  to  pmcfaaee  this  handsome  waggon  and  oxen, 
and  to  fit  it  oat  irith  supplies  for  a  twelvemontli'B  "  dig."  If  they  find 
nothing  they  will  not  starre,  and  on  returning  will  betake  themselvoB  to 
their  old  employment ;  they  will  have  had  a  year's  adventnroos  life  in  the 
desert, — a  year's  hardening  eiperience  of  mannal  labour.  Here  is  a  different 
party — an  elderly  man  of  magisterial  presence ;  a  yonnger  man,  of  languid 
aspect  and  military  air ;  a  yonnger  and  a  gayer  still.  The  one  has  left  his 
bench,  the  other  his  elub :  on  diamond- searching  bent.  Their  elements 
are  less  eongmoos  than  the  other,  and  before  the  diamond-fields  are 
reached  a  disruption  will  have  taken  place.  Now  we  come  to  a  huge 
baveUing  straetnre,  a  Noah's  ark  on  wheels,  dragged  by  twenty  oxen, 
yoked  two  and  two,  and  containing  a  party  of  eighteen  men  of  a  poorer 
fxisT,  who  are  nnable  to  provide  themselveB  with  independent  means  of 
locomotion.  Big  as  this  toavelling  edifice  is,  it  will  reach  its  destination 
safely.  A.  more  original  tnm-ont  follows,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bcotch  cart 
dnwn  by  eight  donkeys,  pulling  eheerfolly  and  well.  An  English  boy  of 
nxte«n  is  in  chai^  of  this  party,  going,  for  the  first  time  in  his  young 
hfe,  out  intb  the  world  on  his  own  account.  Such  are  bat  some  of  the 
fypes  of  travelling  equipage  one  meets  on  the  road  to  the  diamond-fields. 

We  get  our  last  look  of  Durban  from  the  top  of  the  Berea,  a  eon- 
tinnotion  of  the  bushy  range  that  skirts  the  shore.  Nineteen  years  ago, 
this  bush  was  the  resort  alone  of  bucks  and  leopards,  with  occasionally  an 
elephant  or  a'  lion  of  vagrant  propensities.  Houses,  cottages,  and  gardens 
clothe  the  hilt  now,  and  even  oionkeye  ore  retiring  before  the  white  man's 
adranees.  The  deep  sand  of  the  road  has  been  hardened,  and  a  toll-bar 
— trae  sign  of  eivilization^-erected. 

By  ei^t  o'clock  the  sun  is  hi^  and  the  oxen  look  tired.    They  are 
let  loose,  and  quietiy  wander  off  to  graze,  at  their  will,  in  the  pastures 
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that  as  yet  are  cammon  to  all.  Tbo  fire  ia  lighted,  and  the  kettle  pkeed 
thereon.  -  From  the  waggon-cheat  in  front  oaniBteni  of  eofiee  and  Eogv, 
bread,  and  other  eatables  are  forthcoming.  When  the  water  boils  eoEfee 
is  thrown  in  by  handfnla,  a  bnnuDg  brand  ia  Btirred  about  in  the  kettle, 
and  the  bererage  is  complete.  The  Kafir  drivers  consume  T«st  portioDB  of 
Btirtkbont  made  of  maize-meal  and  water — ^porridge,  in  other  words— tlie 
staple  of  their  dfuly  food,  and  nntritiona  in  an  eminent  degree.  We,  too, 
take  our  share  of  that  aliment,  adding  thereto  sogar,  and  milk  when  ve 
can  get  it.  What  bread  is  to  the  Englishman,  potatoes  to  the  Irithmso, 
maccaroni  to  the  Ittdias,  rice  to  the  Sndoo,  sneh  is  muz«-meal  to  the 
Znla  Kafir  and  to  the  Anglo-African. 

'  Delicioosly  bine  seems  the  sky,  as,  lyii^  on  oar  Iweks  under  a  spread- 
ing fig-tree,  ve  see  it  throngh  the  rustling  leaTes :  the  eago^  ehattei  of 
the  Kafirs  round  their  pot,  and  the  barkii^  of  do^  at  a  homesteiid  near, 
are  the  only  andible  sonnds.  After  a  two  honra'  rest  the  oten  are  broQ^ 
Dp  again,  lazily  enon|^i-^«ach  has  a  name,  and  knows  it :  they  an 
ranged  in  order,  as  they  stand  in  the  team ;  thongs  are  thrown  loond 
their  wide-branching  boms ;  by  two  and  two  they  are  brought  oat  and 
yoked  together,  until  the  long  line  is  complete.  Then  the  big  whip  is 
taken  down  from  the  side  of  the  waggon ;  the  sjambok  or  short  lash  of  sei- 
eowhide  is  seized,  the  word  "  yek  "  (I  give  it  phonetioally)  is  screeched 
ont,  crack  goes  the  whip,  thnd  goes  the  qambok,  and  with  a  sleepy  groan 
the  slow  Tehiele  moreB  away.  Our  first  "  ontspan,"  as  these  stoppages 
or  stages  are  called,  is  over. 

After  a  few  miles  the  aspect  of  the  connby  changes.  Its  pleasant 
park-like  character — so  varied  by  tree  and  shrub,  so  broken  bj  glade  and 
gorge,  by  white  sandstone  preci[ueeB,  in  whose  chinks  and  crannies  bushea 
find  footing,  and  by  mnsieal  streams  flowing  deep-hidden  amidst  leaf- 
thrown  shadows — ceases.  We  round  "  Cowie's  Hill,"  from  which  the 
eye  wanders  delightedly  over  a  rare  panoramio  expanse  of  land  and  sea, 
and  pass  throogh  a  more  open  basin,  where  Pinetown  lies.  A  sprinklii^ 
of  houses  forms  this  township.  In  that  little  chnroh  many  a  fierce  battle 
baa  been  fought  between  the  adhOTents  of  onr  redoubtable  bishop  and  ioB 
opponents.  The  building  was  once  sfonned,  and  the  commonion-pUta 
removed  bodily.  On  another  ooeasion  a  personal  encounter  took  {dace, 
and  a  churchwarden  lost  a  part  of  hia  beard.  Where  that  large  house 
now  stands  once  stood  a  faatoess,  Fort  Funk,  pnt  up  hastily  by  the 
snirotmding  settlers  on  a  sndden  alarm,  suoh  as  that  I  have  already 
narrated.  Happily  for  the  residents  the  only  battles  that  have  been 
waged  here  have  been  the  bloodless  ones  of  controversy,  and  even  now  the 
embers  of  the  strife  are  by  no  means  extinct. 

Beyond  Pinetown  rises  another  long  fiat  hill — the  top  of  a  plateau  in 
&ot. 

South  African  weather  is  very  caprioions,  and  the  range  of  its  aetkn 
vety  partial.  On  getUng  to  the  snmmit-level,  we  seemed  to  have  reached 
another  latitude.    The  roads  are  so  soft  and  muddy  as  to  be  almost  im- 
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paasable.  Soaking  rams  drive  bitterif  across  these  table-lands,  and  as 
tjia  boah  hai  vauished  from  the  scene  there  ia  no  shelter  from  the 
elements.  Now  begins  the  other  side  of  waggon-traTelling.  Without 
Uie  waggon  all  ia  wet  and  maddj — within  all  is  close  and  dirty.  The 
oxen  labour  wearily  through  the  deep,  heavy  clay  of  the  roads.  At  last 
we  reach  another  waggon  in  great  distress.  The  wheels  on  one  aide  have 
sunk  above  the  naves  into  a  rat  of  exceptional  depth,  and  that  melancholy 
but  common  experience,  a  "fitiok&at,"  has  occurred.  It  is  an  open, 
nntented  transport-waggon,  heavily  laden  with  iron  and  beer.  Th«  big, 
pouderons  casks  have  all  been  nnloaded,  and  our  aid  is  enlisted  to  help 
omr  neighbonr  oat  of  his  tronble.  Making  np  onr  minds  to  halt  for  ih« 
ni^t,  we  "oatspan,"  and  join  ou  oxen  to  those  of  the  other  waggon.  By 
dint  of  laehing  and  shrieking,  the  thirty-six  beasts  are  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  drag  the  stranded  vehicle  ont  of  ita  resting-place  on  to  harder  ground. 
The  oxen  are  then  set  adrift,  and  we  employ  the  afternoon  in  helping 
to  load  np  again  the  releaeed  waggon.  This  operation  will  be  repeated 
very  many  times  ere  we  reach  the  diamond-fields.  Waggon-travellers 
oyen  more  than  mariners  are  dependent  apon  sach  mntnat  ofBces  of 
friendly  service.  Yonr  neighbour's  case  may  be  yoor  own  to-morrow,  as 
it  was  onra  on  many  a  weary  occasion  before  the  goal  was  reached. 

The  next  morning  breaks  brightly.  Lingering  later  than  nsaal,  so  aa 
to  let  the  snn  do  its  work  npon  the  roads,  we  creep  on  again.  Waggona 
piled  high  with  wool  and  ekina  troop  past  ns.  These  are  the  produce  of 
the  far  plains  to  which  we  are  going.  Of  late  years  the  skins  of  the 
quaggas,  gnoa,  wildebeestea  and  antelopes  which  course  in  conntlesa 
tboosands  over  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  have  been  fbiuid  to  bear  a 
marketable  valae,  and  year  hy  year  eees  larger  and  larger  qaantities  mown 
down  by  hnntera  who  make  a  trade  of  the  sport.  If  this  pursuit  goes  on 
at  ita  present  rata  of  increase,  the  traditional  game-swarms  of  South  Africa 
will  gradually  bo  swept  away. 

Scarcely  a  house  is  now  passed  for  milea.  The  remains  of  a  stable  are 
visible,  where,  ia  the  old  daya,  when  travelling  this  road  on  horseback,  I 
once  found  a  night's  shelter,  shoring  a  bnndle  of  hay  with  a  small  family 
of  pups.  On  through  stieky  roads,  over  wide  grassy  plaine,  until  another 
range  of  hills  is  met.  From  the  top  of  these,  grand  landscapes  are 
stretched  ont.  The  load,  mostly  scarped  ont  of  the  hillside,  follows  a 
ridge,  on  one  side  of  which  sinks  a  region  of  chaotic  grandeur,  the  vast 
Inanda  basin,  woUed  in  by  great  precipices,  and  filled  with  hills  tossed 
ftnd  torn  by  the  action  of  waterin  remote  ages  into  every  imaginable  form. 
Each  of  the  innumerable  glades  that  atreak  the  slopes  is  a  botanical  stndy. 
Hard  work  it  is  to  get  into  them  ;  when  there  yon  are  amply  repaid.  In 
■CRne,  tremendous  massea  of  primary  rock  torn  &om  the  hills  above 
are  tumbled  tt^tber.  Trees  and  shrubs  spring  ont  of  their  interstices,  and 
under  them,  in  the  damp  gloom,  ore  natnral  ferneries.  More  picturesque 
yet,  are  enormous  bonlders  emd  spires  of  rock  crowning  the  top  of  a  lo% 
lull,  and  bearing  on  their  innnaeles,  balanced  with  wonderftal  exactitude, 
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other,  but  loose  masses  of  granite.  From  below,  ihej  look  u  if  th^ 
were  stones  pitohed  ap  there  hj  som«  plajM  TitAD,  but  Qtaj  tit  in 
point  of  &ct  protrusions  from  which  the  BorronndiDg  foniuttioii  hai  been 
washed  away.  Some  are  ninety  feet  high  and  more.  The  fragments 
saperimposed,  which  from  a  distance  look  ready  to  tmnble  at  a  tondi, 
may  be  handled  by  twenty  stalwart  men  without  shifting  an  inch.  Osee, 
when  stopping  for  health's  sake  at  the  comfortable  "  half-way  inn"  thit 
nestles  among  these  1)ills,  I  heard,  one  Easter  Sunday,  the  eerriee  of 
the  Chorch  read  from  one  of  these  singular  rocks.  All  ronnd  spiesd  tba 
m^estic  ontlines  of  this  rugged  scenery ;  monntains  sixty  milee  distant 
might  be  seen  piercing  the  horizon  ;  not  a  trace  of  man's  presence  wu 
aj^arent  to  the  eye,  bnt  the  solemnity  of  this  "temple  not  made  vith 
hands "  surpassed  aught  that  man's  genins  has  created. 

There  are  eight  miles  of  this  kind  of  country  to  be  traversed  ere  m 
reach  again  the  open  savannahs,  heaving  around  like  an  ocean  of  waTing 
grass,  and  only  disclosing  at  distant  intarrals  a  solitary  fiurmstead.  The 
broken  region  we  have  passed  ia  a  Kafir  location,  sacred  to  natiTO  dwellfflt : 
for  in  this  land  of  &ir  dealing  between  race  and  race,  large  bacts  of 
country  are  alienated  by  law  for  the  sole  ose  and  benefit  of  the  coloiiied 
inhabitants.  These  wild  places  are  the  Kafir's  paradise.  He  plaote  hia 
kraal  on  the  ridge  of  a  secondary  spur,  and  lets  his  wives  oultinte  the 
slopes.  His  cattle,  well-beloTed,  find  pasture  enough  in  the  open  spaeee, 
and  in  the  thick  jungle  of  the  valleys  the  bocks  he  loves  to  bnnt  find  cava. 
Hatore  has  walled  him  in  with  precipices;  what  more  does  he  want? 
What  greater  measure  of  absolnte  happineBH,  one  ia  often  driven  to  ask, 
can  civilization  secure  to  these  so-called  barbariaos  7 

After  three  days'  steady  travelling,  a  loftier  and  darker  range  of  hilll 
rise  before  ns.  A  table-topped  monntain,  ioaoceeaible,  save  at  one  nairo* 
point,  seems  to  keep  us  company.  It  is  refreshing  to  come  agun  Upon 
woodland  vegetation  in  the  shape  of  mimosa- bashes,  that  thickly  snd 
sweetly  scent  a  valley  near  Maritzbug.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  pass  more 
frequently  snug  little  homesteads,  surrounded  by  fields  of  oata  and  Indian 
con,  and  with  red-tiled  cottages,,  all  telling  of  conditions  difiiarent  from  the 
coast.  Here  we  pause  for  the  night  by  a  fragrant  mimosa-bneh, — the 
typical  tree  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  early  morning  the  little  city  of  Maritzboig,  capital  of  this  yonng 
colony,  wears  a  charming  aspect.  It  hee  along  a  slight  Baddle-sha|;ied 
elevation  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  basin,  abut  in  to  the  west  by  hi^  IuUb. 
Its  red  roofs  gleam  comfortably  forth  from  the  trees  that  endrcle  than; 
a  river  winds  roond  two  sides  of  it,  and  endosse  a  large  and  pictnreeqne 
park.  Weeping  wiUows  bend  over  this  stream,  and  are  reflected  in  its 
waters.  Groves  of  tall  gum-trees  now  b^jin  to  clothe  the  once  naked 
hills.  Long  straight  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others,  are  fringed 
by  streams  of  mnning  water — sloits — a  mode  of  water-supply  pecnliar  to 
the  old  Dntch  aettlers,  whose  choice  of  a  site  for  a  township  was  usnilly 
governed  by  its  facilities  for  leading  out  the  water.   Garrison  town  and  seat 
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of  goTemment  though  it  be,  Maritzbnrg  weara  a  dnll  and  sleepy  air  which 
does  not  help  to  keep  strangen.  Iiet  na  paaa  its  stately  hall  of  jnatice 
therefore,  traTerse  one  of  its  lengthy  streets,  vhere  STery  houae  fieems  a 
shop,  glanu  at  the  cathedral  where  Biahop  Colcnso  preachea  weekly  to 
crowded  congregationa,  peep  into  the  gardens  of  GoTentment  Honae,  pitj 
the  political  tronbles  of  ita  viceregal  occupant,  and  once  more  move  forward. 

Easier  aaid  than  done  ia  this  last  operation.  Down  comes  the  rain 
again,  and  we  are  days  getting  to  the  top  of  Zwaart  Eop  Valley,  to  where 
the  monntun  of  that  name  (Black  Head)  lifts  its  swarthy  crest.  Here  we 
are  high  above  the  region  behind.  Another  etep  npward  has  been 
sarmooDted,  and  another  and  a  vast  platean  etretchea  in  front.  When  the 
■ky  dears,  what  a  gloriona  picture  ia  ontapread.  To  the  west,  eighty  and  a 
hundred  milea  off,  rise  into  the  crystalline  air  the  peaks  of  the  Drakenbei^. 
Between  ns  and  them  there  are  bine  hilla  and  hazy  distances  infinitely 
snjcgestive.  Taming  ronnd,  Maritzbnrg  rests  peacefully  like  a  piece  of 
mosaic  in  its  hollow,  and  beyond,  one  can  catch  the  loom  of  the  sea 
behind  the  hills  that  skirt  the  shore.  On  all  aides  the  conntiy  seems  to 
sweep  away  in  mBSsive  nndnlations  to  an  incredible  distance.  The  greater 
part  of  a  country  as  large  as  Scotland,  or  at  any  rate  its  leading  land- 
marks, lie  within  the  range  of  the  eye. 

ITp  here  the  ur  is  keener  and  pnrer,  and,  thongh  tiie  roada  are 
wretchedly  bad,  thongh  "  stick&sts  "  are  incessant,  and  delays  of  daily 
occurrence,  one  ioea  not  gmmble  mnch,  so  exhilarating  is  the  climate. 
It  is  trde  that  ttionghts  of  diamonds  which  might  have  been  onrs  obimde 
occasionally  npon  the  mind,  and  bear  fruit  in  a  more  vigorous  impulsion 
of  the  oxen  :  the  sport  is  soon  over.  The  African  ox-waggon  will  not  be 
hurried ;  it  has  its  own  pace,  and  it  is  useless  to  strive  unduly  to  qaicken 
it.  Twelve  miles  on  we  arrive  at  Howick.  Here  the  road  croasea  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream.  In  the  centre  stands  a  stone  buttress,  monument  of  a 
washed-away  bridge.  Woe  to  the  man  or  beast  who  lose  their  footing  in 
flood-time  here.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ford  the  river  plunges 
over  a  precipice  800  feet  high,  and  forms  the  finest  water&ll  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Whether  viewed  from  above  or  below,  this  cascade  is  alike 
beautifnl.  It  leaps  at  one  nnbroken  hound  into  a  narrow  basin,  shnt  in 
by  giddy  precipices,  between  whose  frowning  flanka  the  river  winds  away 
noisily  eooatward.  Under  the  light  of  the  fall  moon  the  falls  have  a 
&8cinating  grandeur.  They  shine  like  a  white  snathe  against  the  dark 
background  of  rock,  and  the  basin  below  is  full  of  a  silvery  mist.  Were 
it  not  for  the  roar,  the  water  would  seem  motionless.  Far  down  the 
gorge  the  river  twists,  like  a  gleaming  ribbon,  amidst  the  shadows  of  the 
elilb.  Several  human  lives  have  been  swept  over  the  gnlf,  and  many 
bsve  had  escapes  snch  as  mslte  one  shudder.  Just  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  where  it  plunges  forward,  is  a  small  ialet  of  grass.  A  few 
yean  ago  a  horseman  was  carried  down,  and  clnng  to  this  tuft  of  tangle 
until  succour  came  from  shore.  The  tenacity  of  his  life-grip  amidst  the 
roar  and  meb  of  flie  torrent  may  well  be  imagined.    Bodies  washed  over 
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ar«  Bometimes  never  found  again — the  pool  below  is  so  deep  Qmi  do 
plummet  has  ever  reached  the  bottom.  As  the  locality  is  high  anS 
healthful,  the  friendly  taverns  wtabliahed  here  are  a  fiiToorite  resort  for 
city  people,  and  especially  for  bridal  couples. 

Beyond  Howiok,  the  ground  rises  outil  yon  ore  6,000  feet  above  the 
eea-level. 

The  road  is  so  thronged  that  inoidents  are  constantly  occurring,  which 
render  the  tedium -of  the  life  less  oppressive  than  usual.  A  waggon  has 
capsized  over  the  side  of  a  cutting  ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  the  only  things 
enusbed  are  three  eggs  out  of  a  dozen.  Repairs  are  soon  effected)  and 
the  vehicle  is  ready  to  start  again  none  the  worse  for  its  misbi^.  Tians- 
port-rideiB  are  their  own  mechanics.  It  is  astonishing  what  difficult 
breakages  can  be  mended  by  means  of  cowhide  lashings  and  practical 
skill.  Little  by  httle  we  push  on.  Glimpses  of  the  magnificent  KaiUoof 
Boenery  enchant  one.  This  is  a  district  of  high,  craggy,  bnt  beautifully- 
wooded  bills,  amidst  which  is  another  water&ll,  less  in  size  than  that 
behind,  bnt  more  picturesqae  in  its  environments.  Up  and  np  we  go, 
still  keeping  among  the  cload-like  mists.  Carrie's  and  Whipp'e  comfort- 
able bostekies  are  passed.  Life  at  these  roadside  inns  takes  one  back  to 
early  English  days,  before  railway  hotels  had  substituted  Inxniy  for 
comfort.  The  weary  traveller  rides  to  tbem  gaily,  as  his  steed  pricks  up 
and  quickens  his  pace  when  once  in  view  of  the  resting-place.  Ka£r 
ostlers,  all  but  naked,  eme^e  from  the  stable,  and  take  poseesaion  of  the 
nag,  rubbing  bim  down  as  affectionately  as  any  English  groom  might  do. 
Yon  enter  the  main  building  aheltered  by  a  broad  verandah,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  boor  are  consuming  eggs  and  bacon,  fresh  hatter,  or  bottled 
beer  and  roast-fowl,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  rule,  you  find  these  places 
clean  and  neat,  though  not  pretentious.  Eero  and  there  a>ro  ezceptioas, 
whose  ill-repute  is  soon  bruited  abroad,  to  its  own  avoidance  whenever 
possible. 

Crossing  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  we  are  on  the  oUier  side  of  Uie 
Mooi,  or  Pretty,  river.  This  stream  is  famous  for  its  beaatiful  pebbles, 
and  some  time  or  other  diamonds  will,  it  is  probable,  be  foond  in  its  bed. 
The  weather  has  recovered  itself^  and  as  we  still  climb  upward  the 
Drakenberg  range  of  mountains  displays  its  foil  grandeur  for  the  first 
time.  This  chain  is  to  East  Africa  what  the  Andes  are  to  Sooth  America. 
They  follow  the  coast  at  a  deviating  distance  of  from  100  to  200  miles. 
Here  they  give  to  tho  eastward  an  impenotrable  wall  of  rock,  capped  with 
basalt,  and  .presenting  a  broken  comb-like  crest.  Two  magnificent  peais, 
Itnown  as  the  Giant's  Castle  and  Champagne  Castle  respectively,  tower 
above  the  rest  to  a  height  of  10,000  fbet.  There  are  rifts  in  titis 
gigantio  wall,  but  no  accessibte  passes.  The  scenery  of  these  moao- 
tains  is  enchanting ;  they  show  you  the  aspects  of  the  Alps  seen  under 
a  snb-tropioal  sun.  In  winter,  snow  lies  continuously  upon  their  blDish 
brows ;  in  summer,  storm-clouds  wreaUie  incessantly  around  their 
summits.    As  the  day  advances  the  clouds  descend,  paU-wise,  and  the 
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deep  TKllejs  at  their  feet  are  ahronded  in  gloom.  Baio  and  hail-atonns 
bust  over  these  precipicea  in  sheets  of  fb&m  and  torrents  of  ice ;  lightning 
dancea  and  thonder  loara  teirifoall;  amoi^st  the  cli&  and  chasms  of  the 
moantain-iange.  After  a  stonn  namberleBfl  oaseades  stream  down  the 
gnUies  and  orer  the  ahelving  rocks,  and  the  gash  of  rosy  sonUght  which 
Bocceeds  the  darlcneBB  of  the  tempest  tronsfigoics  and  beantifies  the  scene. 

Now  we  descend  into  the  Ingela  Valley,  a  large  depression  drained 
and  vatered  by  that  stream  and  its  tribntaries.  Here  the  weather  is  as 
hot  as  np  yonder  it  was  cool  and  bracing,  Uimosa-bush  begins  to 
abonnd ;  the  scenery  gets  more  park-like.  Another  bridge  spans  Bnsh- 
man's  River,  and  a  magistracy  dignifies  the  little  hamlet  of  Estconrt. 
Here  once  a  year  an  agricnltnral  show  is  heldt  and  the  local  volunteer 
ibrce  is  paraded.  The  brmers  meet  at  dinner,  and  deliver  themselves  of 
eongratolatory  speeches ;  the  ladies  enjoy  themselves  in  the  ball-room. 
This  is  a  land  of  cattle- farming  and  of  corn-growing,  but  the  distance 
from  a  port  and  a  market  causes  industry  to  languish.  Another  day's 
jonntey  brings  ns  to  the  village  of  Colenso,  where  the  Tngela  has  to  be 
crossed  in  a  pant.  Sometimes  this  apparatas  is  oat  of  order,  and  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  wait  nntil  the  river  goes  down,  or  to  take  the 
wa^on  to  pieces  and  float  it  over,  carrying  one's  damageable  goods  across 
in  a  small  boat.  Happily  for  ns,  the  punt  is  in  working  order,  and  we 
get  acHMS  safely  and — in  an  African  sense — speedily.  Having  re&eshed 
oniselTes  at  the  inn  once  patronized  by  royalty  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Alfred,  we  again  "  inspan  "  and  move  on  towards  the  moantains,  which 
ffow  nearer  and  bitter  every  mile.  A  hot  wind  now  blows  Are  Into 
our  &ces.  These  siroccos  are  the  misery  of  oar  upland  districts ;  they 
rise  in  the  early  morning,  when  you  get  up  discontMited  and  wretched : — 
all  tiie  heat  of  the  arid  desert  seems  compressed  into  the  burning  blast. 
Yoai  skin  gets  parched  and  ciaeUing ;  books  curl  up  ;  ink  dries ;  perfect 
repose  under  shade  is  the  only  possible  vray  to  mitigate  the  misery. 
They,  fortonately,  never  last  long ;  towards  sundown  they  give  place  to 
a  cool  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  no  becalmed  mariner  can  welcome 
the  wind  more  raptaronsly  than  do  we  greet  this  boisterous  gale. 

At  Dodd's  "  Dewdrop  Inn "  we  are  right  under  the  Drakenberg. 
Here,  five  years  ago,  one  morning  the  inmates  were  startled  by  seeing 
the  lulls  aronnd  black  with  armed  horsemen.  The  Boers  of  the  Free  State 
were  at  war  with  the  Basntos,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  latter  had  ex- 
tended their  ravages  to  Natal.  They  were,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  in 
pursait  of  catUe  driven  by  the  farmers  into  Natal  for  security,  and  had 
already  massacred,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  an  old  Dutchman  and  some 
others.  This  daring  raid  panic-struck  the  colony  for  some  weeks,  and 
an  expedition  to  the  border  was  the  resolt.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the 
Basutos  had  to  pay  1,600  head  of  cattle  as  a  fine  for  their  invasion  of 
neutral  territory. 

The  monntains  at  this  point  change  their  character.  Their  wall-like 
frmit  has  given  place  to  gentler  elopes,  broken  by  eruptive  hills.  The 
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roftd  goM  Mtaiy  enongh  np  tq  the  Emmmit,  and  u  the  veftOier  is  fine  the 
BBoent  is  rather  pleuant  than  otherwiae.  There  is  a  delieiooH  little  dell 
on  the  way  np,  where  grey  old  trees  stretch  their  arms  orer  a  carpet  of 
moss  and  ferns,  and  cherish  amidst  their  roots  a  spring  of  the  poTest 
water.  When  &irlj  at  the  top,  you  look  round,  and  Natal  lies  at  your 
feet.  A  strangely  formed  land  is  this,  a  long  sneeession  of  hills  and 
T^leys,  with  soareelj  a  plain  thronghont  its  whole  extent,  rolling  am? 
in  maesiTfl  nndolations  eastward.  Whererer  the  eye  tnms  in  this  direc- 
tion, hills,  and  hills  only,  are  to  be  seen. 

A  glorions  air  ewaepa  over  the  bonndless  plains  that  now  stretch  in 
front.  The  ebaracter  of  the  conntry  completely  changes  here.  There  is 
no  appreoiable  descent  on  the  western  side.  On  and  on,  the  wOdenwai, 
treeless  and  wavelese,  spreads  illimitably  towards  the  setting  snn.  Curious 
table-topped  and  jagged  hlDs  protmde  abmptly  from  the  plain.  It  is 
snrmised  tiiat  in  some  remote  age  these  plains  were  the  bottom  of  a  great 
inland  sea  ;  that  what  are  eaSed  the  double  monntains  were  uplifted  by 
volcanic  action,  and  caused  the  waters  of  this  sea  to  flow  eastward  orei 
the  brink  of  the  Drakenberg,  thus  bringing  into  play  the  action  of  watn 
so  abnndanUy  manifest  in  the  peenliar  oonformation  of  Natal.  The  theoiy 
at  any  rate  is  a  plausible  one. 

Out  catUo  revel  in  the  fresh  grass.  It  is  well  they  do  ao,  as  other 
experiences  are  in  store.  We  aie  bnfleted  1^  aqualla  of  wind,  and  made 
axpeetant  by  thnnderstoima  that  hover  over  and  lingw  amidst  the 
distant  Witlebergen,  or  White  Uoontuns,  a  range  which  runs  westward 
at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  Drakenberg,  and  which  we  ahall  keep  in 
view  as  fiir  aa  Winborg.  Now  we  are  out  of  British  teiritoiy,  are  on 
repnbliean  soil,  aojoamera  for  the  time  being  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Dutch  fiuniHes,  crowded  into  capacions  waggons,  where  they  feel  more  at 
home  than  under  a  roof,  pass  on  more  frequently.  The  men  are 
large  and  stout,  with  heavy  visages  and  baggy  garments.  The  woma 
are  of  like  proportions,  with  pasty  complexions,  as  br  aa  one  ean  tdl, 
seeing  that  their  beads  are  encased  in  deep-poking  linen  hoods.  Th^ 
all  look  surlily  at  us,  or  in  tones  by  no  means  genial  ask  carious 
questions  pertinent  to  onr  own  personalities.  Shortly  we  find  oarselvea 
with  a  number  of  other  waggons  fording  the  Wilge  River,  a  narrow  bat 
tronblesome  stream.  Then  comes  the  Eland's  Kver.  This  is  np,  so 
we  shall  have  to  help  each  other.  A  sidelong  cutting,  about  twen^  leet 
Mgb,  leads  to  the  stream.  About  thirty  waggons  are  ranged  on  both 
banks,  and  all  must  be  floated  over.  The  oxen  are  takui  out,  a  abong 
rope  is  attached  to  the  waggon,  and  all  articles  likely  to  be  hart  by  water 
are  placed  beyond  its  reach.  The  vehicle  is  hauled  in  at  one  side,  and 
hauled  out  at  a  point  much  lower  down  on  the  other  ude.  The  cnneiit 
does  the  rest.  Were  it  not  for  the  excitement  prodoeed  by  nombos, 
the  riskiness  of  the  process,  the  chances  of  the  waggon  being  carried 
down  or  sticking  fast,  this  operation  would  be  a  tedioos  one.  But  the 
screams  of  the  i^tiveq,  the  sliguts  agd  onrses  Qf  the  dri^n,  the  sjilashinf; 
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of  the  oxen,  and  the  applanse  which  greets  eveij  BDceeflBfbl  passage, 
render  the  whole  scene  aa  exciting  aa  it  is  characteriatlo  and  novel.  There 
is  a  little  island  mid  sbeun ;  and  whea  the  top  of  this  is  yiaible,  then 
tile  river  may  be  crossed  in  the  nsnal  way. 

Over  these  interminable  prairies  we  drive  on  tedionely.  Sometimes 
when  we  draw  ap  for  the  ni^t,  the  resting-place  of  the  night  before  may 
be  seen  behind,  so  flat  is  th«  dead  level  we  are  traversing.  Far  and  few 
scattered  farmhonses  dot  the  wilde,  dreary-looking  habitations,  with  none 
of  the  trim  tidiness  that  marks  Uie  Enghshman's  preaence.  No  garden, 
no  flower-plot,  no  weeded  walks,  meet  the  eye.  A  ra^ed  orchard,  if  a 
few  stn^Ung  peach-trees  deserve  the  name,  an  endosare  for  cattle,  and 
a  low  shabby  building  with  amall  windowa  and  without  verandah,  com- 
pose the  whole.  In  some  cases  there  is  less  than  this.  "  Hortebeeste 
honses  "  are  a  common  form  of  stnictnre  in  these  porta,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  roof  of  thatch  raised  wall-leas  from  the  ground.  Within 
this  cramped  erection  a  whole  fiunily  will  bnrrow  in  dirt  and  discomfort 
for  years. 

As  the  midday  snn  is  hot  and  ths  evenings  are  often  stormy,  we  travel 
mneh  by  moonlight.  Big  and  red  the  welcome  orb  rises  from  behind  the 
jagged  oatline  of  the  Drakenberg,  still  visible  behind.  There  is  a  oer- 
tain  weird  charm  ahoat  these  nightly  stages.  Bnch  an  ntter  stillnees 
broods  over  these  unpeopled  plains,  that  the  cries  of  the  wolves  and 
jackals  as  they  yelp  round  the  wa^on  only  intenaify  the  sOence.  Yon 
lie  on  yooT  back  looking  oat  dreamily  into  the  splendour  of  the  night : 
for  under  Uiese  skies,  in  an  atmosphere  which  for  purity  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled, the  brilliancy  of  both  orbs  is  scarcely  imaginable  by  a  European. 
When  the  stage  is  over,  and  the  oxen  are  unloosed,  and  the  fire  is  lit, 
settling  there  under  the  solemn  stars,  dwarfed  and  thinned  by  the  larger 
li^t,  a  conscionanesB  of  aolitade  comes  over  yoa,  and  yet  of  kinship  with 
the  great  heart  of  Nature,  that  you  can  scarcely  feel  elsewhere. 

We  ahol]  not  halt  at  Bethlehem — a  small  village  among  the  hills, 
which  now  we  leave — nor  yet  at  Winbnrg,  a  town  of  more  imposing  con- 
ditions, with  substantial  white  bnildings  and  a  large  Dutch  church,  where 
periodieally  the  sacrament  is  administered  (or  Nachtmaal)  to  a  host 
of  devout  worshippers,  ingathered  from  outlying  farms  all  round  the 
compass.  Most  thorough -paced  Protestants  are  the  Dutch  boers,  who 
regard  their  own  ministers  with  as  mnch  awe  as  they  feel  hatred  for 
anything  that  wears  the  shape  of  Popery.  If  only  the  rectitude  of  their 
week-day  actions  were  measured  by  the  devontness  of  their  Sabbath 
sarviees,  what  a  virtuous  people  they  would  he  I  Winborg  is  surrounded 
by  iron-stone  hillB  that  attract  the  lightning  to  such  an  extent,  that  storms 
are  as  fireqaent  as  they  are  fotal  in  the  snmmer.  The  boers  have  a 
didike  of  anything  like  condnetors,  which,  they  say,  are  only  meant  to 
tempt  Providence. 

Here  we  are  210  miles  from  Hanesmith,  or  the  frontisr,  and  400  miles 
from  Durban,  or  the  sea.    Uora  than  another  100  miles  have  to  he 
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tnTBTsed  before  ve  reach  Pniel.  And  a  wear;  distance  it  is;  more 
disgOBiiog  in  its  dre&rineBS  than  all  the  rest  of  the  jonrneT.  '^e  hne 
nov  to  cross  what  is  called  tlie  Middle  Veldt,  abont  the  most  cheerless 
portion  of  the  Free  State.  Hitherto  we  have  had  grass  in  fail  oboiidaDte, 
and  a  aaffieleni^  of  water.  Fnel  is  nowhere  plentiful  in  the  State,  and 
dried  eowdnng  is  the  common  enbsUtate,  Bnt  now  we  leave  eiTilization 
and  pagtnre  finally  behind  ne.  Xhe  mooniains  recede  into  the  distance, 
and  are  lost  to  sight.  Qrass  ceases  to  grow,  and  only  a  coarse  Ecrnbb; 
kind  of  heather  clothes  here  and  there  the  arid  soil.  There  is  abeo- 
lately  nothing  to  look  at  bnt  oaTselves  and  the  bare  circle  of  the  wilder- 
ness. A  few  months  later  and  eDonnonB  herds  of  game  will  bonnd  over 
these  wastes ;  thoosands  npon  thonsanda  of  antelopes  and  zebiBs  vill 
disport  tiiemselTes  at  will,  and  come  almost  within  gon-shot — bnt  nercr 
quite — of  the  waggon.  Snt  we  are  too  earlj  for  this  exciting  scene  ;  nor 
ia  tliis  district  the  best  in  which  to  witness  the  assemblage  of  these  betds. 
In  truth  it  is  a  land  to  be  avoided  both  by  man  and  beast.  There  an 
patches  of  better  "  feed,"  and  these  are  always  the  signal  for  a  stoppsge. 
Once  when  oar  oien  were  calmly  grazing  in  one  of  these  oues, 
ft  yonng  boer  farmer  rode  np  and  demanded  aa  exorbitant  charge  for 
the  use  of  bis  psatnraga.  We  offered  him  a  certain  sum  per  head. 
He  rejected  this  offer,  and  with  insulting  words  said  he  would  im- 
pound oar  oxen  at  the  nearest  township.  High  woids  onsoed,  and  the 
final  result  was,  that  he  got  a  sound  thrashing  for  his  impudence.  He 
rode  away,  and  presently  relumed  with  a  District  Justice,  or  Field  Comet, 
attended  by  a  small  posse,  who  offered  to  take  ns  into  coatody.  Taking 
so  notice  of  this  attempt  at  interference,  bnt  making  ready  our  guns  to 
show  we  meant  resistance,  we  pursued  our  coarse,  and  the  mytmidons  of 
the  law  departed,  vowbg  vengeance  when  we  arrived  at  Bisboff,  the  neit 
village.  After  several  days  of  snail's-pace  progress  throagh  this  horrible 
desert  we  came  to  the  township,  but  failed  to  meet  the  threatened  recep- 
tion. Boer  valonr  Seldom  goes  beyond  words,  and  diamoud-diggera  are  by 
no  means  to  be  trifled  with. 

At  last,  wh^  we  are  a  month  oat,  and  516  miles  away  from  Durban, 
a  long  low  ridge  rises  in  front.  Waggons  and  carta  are  more  plentifblly 
seen  sprinkled  about ;  and  there  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we  are  oeti 
our  jonmey'a  end.  The  top  of  the  ridge  is  gained,  and  Oolconda  lies 
before  us. 

A  broad  valley,  with  a  gentle  sweep,  through  which  wiiida  a  river  abont 
a  hundred  yards  wide.  Willow-trees  skirt  its  banks,  and  they  are  the 
only  sign  of  vegetation  visible.  Little  rounded  hills,  called  "  Eopjes," 
also  stand  along  the  stream.  Waggons,  carts  and  vehicles  of  every  kind; 
tents  of  all  shapes ;  buildings,  hastily  put  up,  of  plank,  iron  and  brick. 
Ant-like  figures  swarming  everywhere,  especially  near  the  water's  edge,— 
boats  plying  on  the  river,  and  a  like  scene  of  activity  on  the  other  eiie. 
A  great  bnzz  and  bum.  Soch  are  one's  first  impressions.  Gettmg  nearer, 
and  baversing  the  centre  of  this  bnsy  scene,  one  is  struck  by  the  intentaefs 
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with  which  all  do  their  work.  Some  are  BhovBlling  gravel  and  dirt  out  of 
their  claims,  some  are  dnving  this  to  the  rivei-bank,  where  the  cradles  are 
at  work ;  some  are  engaged  in  washisg,  rocking,  or  sorting  the  dirt  when 
it  gets  there.  Da;  after  da;  the  process  goes  on.  A  few  hours'  work  in 
the  morning,  a  siesta  at  noon,  more  work  towards  evening.  Some  ardent 
searchers  toil  on  even  b;  torchlight.  Yon  hear  a  shout,  the  report  of  a 
gon,  and  follow  a  rash  to  a  certain  spot,  where  a  lack;  digger  has  made 
a  find.  Week  b;  week  ha  has  labonred  on  for  nooght.  Hia  fingers  have 
hoen  sc&iified,  and  his  nails  worn  down,  to  no  purpose.  Now,  all  at 
once.  Ids  eyes  have  fallen  across  the  long-looked- for  prize — this  tiny  bit  of 
crystal,  ^th  its  rare  secretion  of  light.  And  off,  with  redoubled  zest,  the 
envions  spectators  msh  to  their  work  agun. 

Stenches  alraad;  begin  to  ahonnd,  for  no  sanitary  regulations  are  in 
force,  and  cattle  die  freely.  Every  want  that  man  can  have  here  is  easily 
to  be  gratified  at  one  or  other  of  the  innnmerable  stores,  canteens,  or 
inns,  that  dignify  by  their  imposing  titles  the  frail  tenements  they  oocap;. 
Here,  at  Pniel,  we  ore  in  the  heart  of  the  digging  district.  Opposite  is 
Elipdrift.  Hebron,  Gong-gong,  Good  Hope,  Bad  Hope,  Sifonell,  and 
other  centres  of  work,  lie  along  the  river,  on  either  side,  for  a  distance  of 
o^t;  miles.  Ever;  week  brings  with  it  a  new  msh.  Within  six  months 
ten  tbonsond  people  have  fonnd  their  way  here.  Already  politics  have 
asserted  their  sway,  and  more  than  one  revolntion  has  takes  place. 
There  are  man;  claimants  for  the  territor; ;  bnt  all  eipress  a  hope  that 
British  mlewill  be  established  here,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  British 
magistrate  is  an  earnest  of  this  change.  Considering  that  this  throng 
comprises  men  of  every  grade  and  stamp,  the  order  that  prevails  is 
Borprising ;  bnt  a  stronger  o^anization  than  ;et  exists  will  be  needed  to 
preserve  health  and  order  efficienti;  in  the  fatnre. 

ThoB  we  have  reached  onr  destination,  and  the  monotony  of  digging 
can  scarcely  be  greater  than  that  of  travel  hy  on  ox-waggon.  Thirty  days' 
oceapanc;  of  that  vehicle,  however,  has  attached  os  all  to  it,  and  to-night 
we  regard  it  affectionately.  Hnndreda  of  camp-fires  blaze  aronnd ;  lights 
flicker  npon  the  river;  mnsio  and  langhter  are  borne  to.ns  throagh  the 
air ;  oxen  low,  and  Kafirs  chant  their  songs.  Over  and  upon  all  the  tiiick 
Btora  shine  peaeefoll;.  Here,  in  this  remote  African  wilderness,  where  a 
year  ago  the  jackal  and  the  vnltnre  stalked  in  the  secnrity  of  solitnde,  we 
ma;  now  sleep  snrronnded  by  thonsonds  of  onr  fellow-men.* 

*  This  paper  profMMB  to  be  Dothiiig  mam  than  a  dncriptJTe  sketch  of  the  jnauHr 
to  the  South  African  dumond-field^.  With  djunond-digt^g  «■  «  pmrait  it  does  not 
attempt  to  deoL  It  ma]',  bowerer,  be  u  irell  to  BtaCo  that  diamoad-aMlung  ie  one  of 
the  moat  precaiioiu  of  indostries.  Men  maj  work  for  DHinths,  and  And  Dulhing.  It 
baa  been  estimated  that  of  etmrj  500  who  are  toiling  on  the  VaaJ  River,  10  mnv 
m>ke  fbnancE,  190  any  cover  their  expenscB,  and  the  net  will  return  poorer  than 
fbej  went.  The  few  prizes,  howe^xr,  are  so  great  that  the  chance  of  finding  them 
proTea  tncsiiiiblj  atbactiTo.  to  a  large  mass  of  people.  Tha  adveutarons  and  the 
ganblins  propensitiea  of  our  natara  are  alike  grstilied,  and  even  men  nho  have 
come  back  nn:<DCcei<i>fal  talk  of  retnming  to  trylheir  loek  again. 
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I SHAU.  pnt  the  cart  before  the  horse  a  little  bere.  the  Dlnstntioii  Won 
the  definition,  becanae  it  waa  the  trifling  incidents  I  am  abont  to  mentian 
which  made  me  think  it  worth  while  to  aak  qneatioQa  of  ntjaelf,  and  to  try 
to  deteimine,  with  aomething  like  acenrac;,  what  is  meant  by  a  "  Frig." 
I  was  entering,  no  doabt,  when  I  began  that  debate,  into  the  inteicadas  of 
a  no  very  ambitioos  philoeoph; ;  bat  I  oonsidared  that  moat  of  oa  are 
aecDstomed  to  take  too  maah  for  granted  the  proprietj  of  eerlaiu  tenm 
as  uaed  to  expreaa  the  characters  of  certain  persona  or  claasaa ;  that  vs 
are  conataatly  careless  and  on&ir  in  the  use  of  deaignationa  f  while,  in 
some  rare  instances,  we  err  on  the  aide  of  too  much  leniency.  And,  oa 
the  whole,  I  was  determined  to  work  out  the  preaent  sabjeet,  intrododt^ 
it  by  the  followii^  little  matteia  to  which  I  have  already  refsrred. 

Not  Teiy  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  ntan  whom  I  had  known 
from  his  boyhood.  Bat  he  had  oot  written  to  ma  for  years,  thon^  one  or 
two  interesting  matters  had  occurred  in  that  period,  his  mairiage  amoigBt 
the  rest.  I  conid  not,  on  opening  his  letter,  conceire  to  what  piece  of  good 
fortune  I  owed  it ;  though  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  lock  on  hia  aide 
also.  Had  they  made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  or  invented  a  bishopric  espe- 
cially for  hia  benefit,  or  given  bim  the  command  of  the  Chaonel  Fleet  ? 
Not  any  of  theae  thinga,  and  yet  it  waa  clear  that  they  had  done  somethiiig 
of  very  conaiderable  consequence,  for  his  epistle  began  aa  follows : — "Yoa 
will  be  surprised  to  see  my  handwriting,  but  the  news  which  I  have  now 
to  communicate  will  be  a  sufficient  reaaon  for  my  breaking  through  a 
silence  which  haa  existed  so  long.  On  the  — th  of  this  month,  I  waa 
appointed,"  &c.  &c.  Well,  the  appointment  was  one  of  Uie  most  ordiniry 
in  the  world :  it  only  demanded  an  aooomidiehment  which  is  perbspa  shoot 
aa  difficult  to  acquire  as  that  of  keeping  tqi  three  or  fonr  braaa  balls  st 
once ;  an  appointment  which  needed,  indeed,  some  special  olevenieaa,  hot 
no  brains.  Yet  it  tickled  his  vanity  to  advertiae  it  amwgst  his  acquaint- 
ancea ;  it  conferred  a  dignity,  he  wrongly  thought,  and  therefore  juitified 
him  in  hreakiDg  the  silence  of  years.  And  again.  A  certain  man  came  to 
Uie  hoose  of  a  friend  of  mine,  as  a  goest,  not  long  ago.  The  bouse  waa 
small,  and  the  servants  few,  bnt  everything  waa  done  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. Of  this  last  fact  I  think  be  waa  convinced,  for  he  was  good 
enou^  to  criticize  the  effort  with  considerable  frankness,  turning  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  themitnu.  "  Qood-hy,  So-and-so,"  he  said  enconragingly,  at 
parting.  "  Your  wife  manages  very  well  for  you ;  plain,  very  plain  "  (the 
management,  I  sineerety  hope).  "It  is  all  veiy  good  and  wholesome,  bat 
wonld  not  anit  a  fine  gentleman;  however,  I  am  not  a  fine.gantlemaa," 


And  once  again.  I  knew  &  clergymas  veaj  innately,  who  did  not 
exactly  affoct  to  feel,  bat  who  peranaded  himself  that  he  felt,  a  horror 
of  anything  approaching  Inzury,  or  even  moderate  comfort  in  the  honee 
of  one  who,  like  himself,  held  the  office  of  parish  priest.  He  wanted  to  poll 
down  the  marble  chimney-piece  which  the  good-natnied  patron  had  placed  in 
the  drawing-room,  becanse  it  tnu  marble.  A  piano  he  was  perfectly  shocked 
at :  the  Apostles  never  had  pianos.  The  neighboniing  rector  had  one,  it 
^ras  trne,  bnt  then  he  was  to  be  pitied ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort.  The  collateral  facta  are  these : — His  wife 
did  not  play.  He  was  very  poor  at  the  time.  Afterwards,  becoming  well 
off,  he  gave  1401.  for  a  grand  piapo,  half  as  long  as  his  room. 

Whether  we  shall  have  any  difficnlty  in  arriving  at  a  enitable  definition 
of  the  term  "prig"  I  scarcely  know;  bat  I  think  that  term  may  be 
fsjrly  applied  to  the  hero  of  each  of  these  three  little  illastrations. 
Each  of  them  was  sarely  rery  small,  and  affected  to  be  very  great ;  or 
very  vain,  and  desired  to  be  considered  very  modest ;  or  very  patronizing, 
with  hardly  a  right  to  be  called  a  patron.  Not  one  of  them,  I  think,  was  a 
hypocrite ;  and,  indeed,  I  propose  to  show  presently  that  pri^ishness 
and  hypocrisy  have  scarcely  anything  in  common. 

Perhaps  onr  definition  may,  with  a  fair  chance  of  being  aconrate,  run 
s(Hnewbat  in  this  way.  To  obtain  a  perfect  priggishneas  we  mast  have 
ii^gni£cance  acting  importance,  smallnese  aflbcting  greatness ;  we  must 
have  a  thorongh  conventionalism,  accompanied  by  a  horror  lest  it  shoald 
be  distarbed  in  the  least  degree.  The  "prig,"  too,  most  have  some 
aptitnde  for  conveying  cenanre,  more,  perhaps,  by  his  condact  than  his 
words.  He  most  intrude  himself;  he  mast  over-estimate  himself,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  nnder- estimate  others.  He  mnst  not  let  slip  the  oppor- 
toni^  of  making  a  virtue  ont  of  a  necessity,  in  the  more  literal  sense  of 
the  expression.  He  most  be  dogmatic,  and  pragmatical.  Bat,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  be  most  be  an  honest  man,  deceiving  only  himself. 

I  mnst  really  be  forgiven  for  taking  my  definitions  aad  illnBtraUons  so 
very  mach  as  they  happen  to  come  to  hand,  and  for  appearing,  therefore, 
to  ttllr  in  a  circle  ;  bat  what  I  have  already  written  I  will  clear  np  so  for 
afl  this — I  will  say,  that  if  any  one  has  allowed  that  the  three  heroes  jnst 
spoken  of  are  three  prigs,  I  do  not  despair  of  his  granting  that  the 
definidon  jnst  given  cont^s  many  of  the  elements  of  pri^ishness. 

"Prig"  is  clearly  a  msscnlilie  term  when  employed  in  the  sense  before 
ns.  "  Fmde,"  whioh  is  perhaps  its  nearest  synonym,  when  a  woman  is 
conoemed,  is  hardly  the  feminine  eqnivalent.  It  has  not  snob  an  ezten- 
nve  signification.  Pnnotilioasness,  which,  when  in  excess,  is  nndonbtedly 
a  great  element  of  "  pri^sm,"  does  not  necessarily  take  more  than  one 
form  in  the  prads.  There  is  no  donbt  in  her  a  great  pretension  of 
exactitnde,  propriety,  reticence  ;  bat  these  may  only  be  boasted  of  is 
dealings  witti  the  other  sex.  The  prig,  on  the  contrary,  takes  them  with 
him,  posts  them  up,  advertises  them  in  every  possible  way,  in  every 
poenbls  event  of  life. 
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I  am  persnaded  that  there  are  prigs  in  evei;  eaUii^  aixd  in  sreiy 
conditioa  of  life,  from  the  little  dissenting  gieen-grocer  to  the  descendant 
of  "  a  hundred  eafls."  The  little  green-grooer  will  probably  look  gnye 
and  Bad  while  contemplating  joa  in  your  mioonverted  state ;  or  smile  his 
Banctificatioo  at  yon  across  the  coonter  in  a  manner  which  almost  forces 
npon  you  the  notion  that  he  thinks  there  is  Bometliing  catching  in  it. 
The  nohleman  looks  a  long  way  exactly  over  yonr  head,  and  puts  to  yoa  a 
qnestion  in  a  tone  of  coorleons  seTerity,  Bat  between  these,  alas  I  what  an 
infinity  of  prigs  1  what  a  variety,  between  these  t  There  is  the  prig^- 
ness  of  dress,  of  cliqne,  of  profession,  of  trade,  of  notoriety  in  any  shape. 
And  there  are  certainly  some  institations  which  advanoe  the  canse  of  piig- 
gishness  wonderfully,  and  develop  the  tlting  itself  to  an  alarming  extent. 

There  is  always  some  danger  in  writing  on  a  thesis  which  profesieB 
to  represent  and  explain  certain  definite  characteristics  of  a  particular 
Bpecies  or  class,  lest  one  should  be  led  to  confuse  with  it  another  species 
or  class,  which  has  some  few  of  those  charaoteriB^cs.  And  yet  the 
writer  must  not  be  too  scrapuloos.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  I 
am  convinced  that  many  pedants  ore  prigs ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
spoil  this  trifle  by  writing  haU  a  page  on  pure  pedantry.  At  the  sams 
time  I  mast  not  fear  to  cull  two  or  three  flowers  of  pri^ishness  becaose 
the  same  species  are  known  to  flourish  in  the  garden  of  pedantry.  Now, 
I  have  known  a  man,  most  ignorant,  most  vain,  more  superficial  than 
almost  any  other  man,  get  up  some  little  nidimentary  information  eon 
cembg  a  passing  event,  perhaps  political,  perhaps  physical, — let  us 
say  a  thondorstorm ; — and,  meeting  bis  Mends  the  next  day,  begin  to  lay 
down  the  law  concerning  it  with  all  the  earnestness  or  the  arrogance  of 
ignorance.  I  have  known  him  contradict  and  quibble,  and  look  wise,  and 
say,  "  Yon  may  take  my  word  for  it,"  when,  all  the  while,  the  only  word 
to  be  taken  for  it,  as  &r  as  he  knew,  was  the  word  of  Urs.  Someone's 
Catechism  of  Nataral  Philosophy,  whicb  he  happily  discovered  last  n^bt 
in  the  uarsery,  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed.  And  agiun,  who  hu 
not  heard  men  interlard  their  conversation  with  scraps  of  Latin,  when 
there  was  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  the  use  of  any  language  but  their 
own  ?  We  have  all  known  this  done,  without  reason,  and  I  fear  without 
"  quantity  ;"  but  certainly  not  without  motive.  It  is  often  the  result  of 
an  elaborate  effort  to  show  what  a  fine  fellow  the  speaker  is  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  priggishness  that  it  exhibits  an  absolute 
inabihty  to  perceive  that  the  motive  is  as  transparent  as  it  is  lidiculoos. 
When  a  man  talks  to  you  in  Latin  about  a  "black  swan,"  he  proves 
nothing  in  the  world  beyond  the  fact  that  he  once  learned  a  portion  of  the 
Iiatin  Grammar,  or  knew  somebody  who  had  done  so.  The  prig,  of 
coarse,  thinks  he  is  proving  scholarship.  He  talks  perhaps  of  "  dear  old 
Virgil,"  and  considers  that  "  Arma  viromqoe  cano  "  settles  the  poiat  of  a 
long  and  loving  inteicoorse.  He  only  forgets,  or  rather  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  great  scholars  show  very  much  reserve  in  this  matter  of 
quotation :  when  they  do  quote,  the  passage  forces  itself  upon  them ;  ther 
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do  not  btmt  it  ap,  and  force  it  on  others ;  they  dou't  drug  their  leamiag 
ID,  u  it  were,  by  the  hair  of  the  head.     It  slipa  in  gracefully  and  tenderly, 
and  ia  recognized  at  once  by  all  those  whose  good  opinion  ia  worth  having. 
There  is  another  form,  of  pri^ishneaa  which  most  on  no  account  be 
forgotten  here ;   becaaae,  as  the  only  valne  of  this  paper  rceta  in  its 
eiposnre  of  the  most  conspicnons  and  offensive  pri^sh  follies  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  oat  of  all  charaet«r  to  omit  one  of  tho  most  glaring.    Now, 
as  an  mere  pretension  ia  a  wonderful  element  in  the  ealject  nndcr  discus- 
aoa,  and  as  pretensioa  is  perhaps  less  endurable  in  youth  than  in  age,  it 
follows  that    when  we   see  young  men  deliberately  making  themselves 
conspieuons  by  what  ia  called  too  mnch  "goody,"  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
piiggiBhoeaa  in  one  of  its  most  olyectionable  forms.     And  I  ant  quite 
rare  that,  as  there  are  yonug  prigs  who  boast  of  their  badness,  a  little 
after  the  Byron  fashion, — who  desire  to  startle  one  with  some  silly  word 
of  im^ety  or  scepticism, — so  there  are  others  who  look  for  effect  to  what 
they  consider  the  exact  opposite, — to  the  expreseion  of  the  refinement  of 
a  scruplei  to  the  watchword  of  a  party,  to  the  sickening  ecclesiastical  slang 
of  the  silliest  entbnsiasts.     Id  this  kind  of  priggishnesB,  as  in  every  other. 
It  is  the  weakest  who  $jx  the  most  conspicnoos.     Look  at  that  idiot  who 
can't  take  a  ^ass  of  sbeny  and  a  biscuit  without  dotting  himself  all  over 
wiUi  an  infinify  of  little  crosses,  and  who  intensifies  the  performance  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  spectators  I     Only  ask  him  the  date  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  or  some  school-boy  question  in  the  History  of  the 
fiefonoatioQ,  and  ho  has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  yon  are  talking 
abont.    And  yet  he  won't  do  what  you  do,  and  what  other  respectable 
mortals  are  constantly  doing ;  while  ho  insists  upon  flourishing  in  yoor 
faces,  as  though  in  pointed  eonanre  of  yonr  omissions,  the  little  trompery 
observances   which  he  hugs   himself  to   think  are   attracting  all  eyes. 
While  this  sort  of  priggishness  pjits  me  out  of  all  patience,  I  allow  that  it 
is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world ;  for  in  it  we  find  an  infinitesimal  smallucss 
a&cting  greatness,  and  an  inconceivable  ignorance  and  stupidity  settbg 
itself  np  as  the  mentor  of  mankind.    And  I  beg  to  say  that  I  attack  no 
parttcDlar  party  of  young  men.    To  whatever  set  I  may  appear  to  point, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  some  other,  utterly  and  outrageously 
opp(Med  to  it,  who  pant  to  reply  with  formulte  different  indeed,  but  quite 
as  foolish  ;  and  with  antics  just  as  lamentable,  hut  carefully  antagonistic. 
Young  men  indeed,  to  escape  the  just  accuaations  of  priggishness, 
most  do  something  more  than  avoid  the  conspicoous  follies  of  which  I 
have  spoken.    Let  .them  be  good  as  gold, — true,  pure,  oomeBt,  brave  ; 
but,  for  mercy's  s^e,  let  them  avoid  the  language  of  "  goody."    How- 
ever, I  sho^d  be  so  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point  that  I  hardly 
lika  to  porane  it :  enough  that  priggishness  lies  last  and  least  of  all  in 
the  correctneBfl  of  a  life ;  it  only  shows  itself  in  refined  and  preternatural 
BcnipleB  vaunted  or  acted  before  others.     Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by 
*  a  quotation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Now,  I  need  hardly  declare,  I  hope, 
with    vrhat  diffidence  and  deference  I  say,  that  some  of  his  characters 
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which  are  iDteoied  to  be  eflpeetall;  good  and  moral  hflve  aometluDg  in 
them  which  BBvomi  jnet  a  little  of  the  prig.  Etch  Ivanhoe,  that  pink 
and  pattern  of  chiTalrr,  hard!;,  as  it  appears  to  me,  quite  escapes  ths 
possibility  of  this  censure.  He  is  sorely  prim  and  paitienlar,  Beemisg 
perhapB  more  so  than  he  is,  as  he  stands  side  by  side  with  Richard  of  the 
Lion  heart.  Bat  the  man  I  hare  in  view  is  the  younger  Philipson,  tea 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  contemporaries  of  Charles  the  Bold 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lived  in  an  age  vhich  was  not  licentiooii. 
Not  many  of  them,  even  the  elders,  were  bo  virtnons  aa  to  tiiink  it  neces- 
sary  fa>  refuse  to  others  their  cakes  and  ale,  whatever  their  own  praetieo 
may  have  been.  No  doubt  amongst  snch,  it  was  exceedingly  charming  lo 
find  a  very  joong  man,  brought  up  in  the  English  Conrt,  fresh  from  the 
licence  of  the  times  and  tiie  country,  bo  scmpolouBly  moral  that  he 
listened  with  displeasoie  to  a  song  having  for  its  theme  illicit  love.  'We 
all  respect  hia  annoyance,  and  quite  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  hii 
virtue  ;  and,  if  he  bad  only  told  Thiebanlt  to  be  quiet,  to  reserva  the 
ballad, — in  which,  by  the  way,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  coubs 
in  language, — for  ears  that  could  appreciate  it,  I  should  not  have  qnarrelled 
with  him  at  all.  But  this  yonng  knight  talks  in  the  inflated  sl^le  of  a 
country  enrate,  who  has  jnst  learnt  how  sweet  it  is  to  dictate.  "  Thie- 
banlt," be  says,  "  sing  me  no  more  such  lays.  I  have  heard  mj  &ther 
say,  that  the  readiest  mode  to  corrupt  a  Christian  man,  is  to  beetow  npon 
vice  the  pity  and  the  praise  which  are  due  only  to  virtne.  Yonr  Baron  of 
Ronsaillon  is  a  monster  of  emelbTi  but  yonr  unfbrtnnate  lovers  were  not 
the  less  guilty.  It  is  by  (^ving  fair  names  to  foul  actions  that  those  who 
would  start  at  real  vice  are  led  to  practise  its  lessons  under  the  disguise 
of  virtue.  Better  to  live  in  darkness  than  be  guided  by  such  false  li^ts 
as  shower  down  vice  and  pestilence."  These  sentiments  are  beyond  all 
praise,  and  they  are  conveyed  in  the  most  polished  periods ;  but  I  think 
even  an  Archdeacon  would  feel  a  little  uneomfortable  if  he  beaid  his 
soldier-son  offer  them,  in  snch  language  as  the  above,  to  a  comic  actor 
who  had  just  descended  from  the  stage,  or  to  a  meny  private  in  the 
barracks.  "  Goody  "  is  a  very  different  thing  from  goodness,  and  it  is 
wonderfhl  how  the  one  brings  something  like  disrepute  on  the  other.  A 
very  high  authority  bids  a  young  man  let  no  one  despise  his  yonth ;  bat 
the  yonng  man  will  find  that  it  it  despised,  and  his  teaching  with  it,  if  h« 
iB  not  above  the  suBpieion  of  being  a  prig. 

I  said  just  now  that  "  pretension,"  that  essential  adjonet  of 
a  prig,  is,  perhaps,  less  endurable  in  yonth  than  in  afta-life ;  bnt  snoh 
an  opinion  must  be  given  with  cantion.  And  certain  it  is  that,  when 
one  does  remember  a  peculiarly  offensive  case,  it  is  not  in-Mriably  con- 
nected with  youth.  The  censure,  by  an  impertinent  primness,  of  what  W8 
ourselves  cannot  hope  to  possess,  or  cannot  accomplish,  is  to  be  found  in 
men  who  have  lived  a  long  time,  if  not  in  the  worid,  at  least  on  it  Let 
ue  take  the  well-known  matter  of  tbe  pnrsait  of  field-sports  by  the  clergy, 
and  the  way  in  which  th^  treat  it  amongst  themselves,  w  likely  lo  show 
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vlut  I  mau.  I  bog,  however,  to  uy  most  diatinotlf  that  I  do  not  think 
tlut  nun — uid  I  spaak  of  ft  deigjinui  here — necessarilf  a  prig  who 
innig^  agunet  the  eosiom  of  his  brethren  hnnting  or  shooting :  on  the 
Motruy,  he  has  a  reij  fair  case  indeed  in  hia  hands;  a  good  mtaiy 
seiions  and  wise  men  agree  with  him,  and  those  who  oppose  him  ar« 
dearij  not  always  the  most  painstaking  and  enthasiaslao  men  in  their 
probawm.  Bnt  I  am  sony  to  saj  that  my  eiperience  has  shown  me  how 
Toy  likely  it  is  that  the  great  mTJority  of  these  eensorions  people  are 
isflosDced  in  their  condemnation,  thongh  they  hardly  know  it  themselvee, 
Do(  BO  nmob  by  zeal  in  the  canse  of  propriety,  as  by  a  few  tri£ing  circnm- 
■tineas  over  which  I  am  qnite  snre  they  have  no  control.  I  wonld  men- 
tJoD,  for  insbtnee,  their  own  total  inability  to  ride  a  horse  vver  the  smallest 
fence,  to  hit  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  to  delnde  the  most  nnsnepictoos  tront. 
Now,  really,  a  man  who  makes  broad  hia  necktie,  and  smoothes  his  ribbed- 
nlk  wuateoat,  and  tries  to  look  good,  and  honestly  feels  that  he  u  good, 
when  he  says  unkind  things  abont  his  brethren,  simply  becaose  he  has 
Dersr  learned  the  aecomplishments  which,  envying,  he  professes  to  abjure, 
is  a  complete  and  moat  ine&ble  prig.  And  hia  age,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  profession,  only  make  his  priggiahneaa  more  oflensive. 

Or  take  the  ease  of  a  aqoire, — a  ease  existing,  I  think,  bnt  anrely 
rara,  amongst  the  eonntry  gentlemen  of  Gn^and, — ^wbo  never  asks  the 
rector  to  help  him  in  hia  coverts,  or  to  throw  a  fly  in  the  river,  beoanae 
(u  he  declares)  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  clei^- 
men  indulging  in  any  sort  of  field-aport ;  when,  to  say  the  trntb,  it  is  well 
known  to  his  lay  as  well  as  hia  clerical  neighbonra,  that  ont  of  the  rank 
stiogineBs  of  his  heart,  and  out  of  that  alone,  arises  the  dirty  motive  by 
whieh  he  is  influenced.  But,  in  this  case,  as  indeed  with  reference  to  all 
my  illnstrationB,  I  wish  to  explain,  what  I  have  before  asserted,  that  such 
mei  are  not  hypocrites.  When  they  declare  that  they  are  convinced  of 
this  or  that,  I  do  believe  they  thinlc  they  are  so  convinced.  Most  likely 
there  are  moments  in  which  they  snspeot  themselves :  the  veil  ia  some- 
times lifted  a  little,  and  they-get  a  glimpae  of  the  humbug  behind  it ;  but 
it  is  soon  replaced,  and  they  assure  themselves  that  they  act  wholly  and 
alteriy  from  principle,  that  they  backbite  from  the  purest  motives,  and 
^pear  onto  men  to  fitat  in  strict  conformity  with  the  precepta  of  Chria- 
tianity.  At  any  rate,  I  say  very  seriously,  that  there  are  few  mistakes 
more  common  than  that  which  we  make  when,  in  judging  the  character  of 
I  person  who  has  nnqnestionable  and  notorious  failings,  we  impute 
motives  which  never  iufluence  him,  and  anggest  Crimea  which  he  never 
commits.  A  prig  cannot  be  a  hypocrite  in  any  great  degree,  and  is  seldom 
one  at  all ;  and  this,  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  conditions  of  prig- 
gishneas  that  a  man  should  believe  In  himself — should,  for  that  reason, 
exaggerate  himself — should  inbude  himself  upon  his  fellow- creatures  as 
one  who  is  more  fortnnate,  more  sorupulooa,  in  everything  more  "proper" 
than  they.  Hypocrites  do  none  of  these  things.  They  don't  believe  in  them- 
B^lvQS,  to  bwin  with ;  and  so,  when  they  become  inflated  uid  intrusive, 
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the;  do  bo  witli  the  full  knowledge  tlutt  they  are  impostors.  The  bypootiit 
intends  to  impose  upon  people  s  eonviotion  regsrding  himself  whic}i  be 
knovs  to  be  antma.  As  his  name  indicates,  be  is  an  aetor.  But  the  [ng 
is  no  actor ;  he  ia  generally  as  honest  as  he  is  always  lidionlonB ;  and  ii 
perhaps  most  contemptible  when  he  is  most  sssored  he  is  right. 

Whea  I  said  that  there  were  certain  institntions  and  societies  wbich&n 
very  SDCcessfnl  in  the  advancement  and  deTeloptnent  of  priggishnees, 
I  think  I  had  in  my  mind  specially  one  or  two  well-known  societieB.  Bnl 
the  tmth  is,  that  all  societies,  all  professionB,  aU  cliques,  are,  to  a  certun 
extent,  the  natural  nnraeiiee  of  prigs.  The  ontside  world  ue  ciTiHans,  or 
laity,  or  snobs  :  they  are  to  be  looked  down  npon  oat  of  a  wig,  or  & 
uniform,  or  a  gown  and  doctor's  hood.  They  are  well  enongh  in  tbeir 
places,  bnt  tbey  are  not  Boman  citinens.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  reaHy 
strong  mi&d  to  be  a  University  Don  without  being  a  prig.  When  men 
become  heads  of  bonses,  or  even  attain  an  inferior  position,  they  bava  s 
hard  trial  to  pass  ^lro^^,  for  tbey  snddenly  find  themselves  liUle  kinga 
and  priests ;  the  sacerdotal  part  being  real,  and  tiie  regal,  a  strange 
little  parody  of  reality.  All  nndergradnates  cap  them ;  bolldt^  and 
bedmakers  conspire  to  do  them  reverence ;  they  are  snironnded  wiUi 
comfort,  with  intellect,  even  perhaps  with  a  little  wisdom;  they  ars 
fnll  of  the  sweet  cares  of  office,  and  know  well  the  sort  of  sensation  wldch 
the  possession  of  power  induces.  Moat  of  tbem,  I  do  not  doubt,  are 
straightforward  English  gentlemen,  unspoiled  by  the  possession  of  a 
confined  authority,  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  petty  adulatiou.  Bnt 
there  is  a  &ir  minority,  I  imagine,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  make  way 
gainst  the  misfortune  of  their  success.  They  have  not  strong  heads, 
and  tJte  fumes  of  power  soon  overcome  them.  But  of  all  delusions  which 
destroy  tbem,  this  ia  the  worst — that  they  £anoy  their  cooseqnence  goes 
beyond  the  preeinotB  of  the  University.  To  tbem  the  whole  worid  appears 
in  statu  pupHlan.  They  are  unable  to  see  that  men,  out  of  their  onn 
little  sphere,  look  npon  them  with  the  calmest  indilferenca.  Tbeir 
Bovereignty  ie  not  acknowledged  in  any  court  bnt  their  own.  And  yet 
tbey  aSsct  a  superiority-  in  their  dealings  with  outsiders  at  which  men 
of  the  world  can  only  smile.  The  intellect  has  been  oultivatedv  proliatily 
forced,  but  tbe  mind  has  been  narrowed ;  and  so,  closed  iu  ss  it  mn, 
body  and  soul,  by  their  own  walls,  t^ey 
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Tout  U  monde  descend  id.  The  train  stopped  aharp  on  the  edge  of 
■  brgken  embankment.  A  rapid  Btream  sweeping  round  nnder  brown 
cMb,  past  a  white-walled  Tillage  nettling  among  trees  ;  shivered,  powder- 
Uadcenad  semi-arches  of  a  railwaj-biidge  jntting  ont  &om  either  bank, 
and  beside  them  a  passage  of  planks  rising  and  &Uing  on  pontoons  moored 
with  chains  across  the  tirer :  that  was  the  condition  of  the  permanent 
vay  of  the  great  railway  of  the  North  that  links  Paris  and  London.  All  the 
world  does  deseend,  and  a  charactehstic  figore  these  pilgrims  cut,  who 
have  rerersed  the  Hegira  and  are  returning  &om  their  flight.  Every  man 
is  his  own  porter,  and  staggers  along  nnder  his  indi-vidual  impedimenta. 
The  French  bourgeoii  is  httle  of  a  pedestrian  at  the  beat  of  times,  and 
nerar  so  little  of  one  as  when  wrapped  ap  for  a  long  journey  in  early 
■ping.  His  boots  are  thin,  and  his  great-coat  thick ;  he  has  his  throat 
enveloped  in  a  volnminons  "plaid,"  with  the  ends  cost  bock  over  his 
shonlderB.  He  has  entered  for  the  race  for  a  good  seat  in  the  tiaio  on  the 
other  aide,  with  all  the  nervons  oxcitabili^  of  the  national  temperament. 
He  sees  soma  lean  ones,  with  little  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  wardrobes, 
catting  into  the  ranning,  and  forgetting  there  are  seats  for  all,  he  begins 
to  ponish  himself  before  he  is  fairly  started.  For  himself,  he  is  heavily 
wd|^t«d  with  his  bnndle  of  wraps,  his  stick,  his  imnbrella,  his  hand-port- 
manteau, and  his  brass-handled  eartoM-&-ekapeau.  And  when  he  does 
tmn  up  at  the  winning-post,  to  find  comfortable  seats  for  half  as  many 
igoin  as  had  entered  for  the  welter  race,  his  condition  is  deplorable. 
Even  a  course  of  borbarons  commons  in  peendo- restaurants  in  Soko  and 
Leicester  8qnare  has  not  bronght  him  into  training  alW  a  lifetime  of 
heavy  break&sts  and  dinners  and  ol^ectless  lounging  on  the  Boulevards. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  ladies  of  the  caravan,  who,  by  natural  French  gallantry, 
are  cost  on  the  chivalry  of  the  rare  railway-porters,  if  they  do  not  care  to 
cany  their  own  baskets  and  bundles. 

It  may  fie  presnmed  the  luggage  passengers  can  rush  under  themselves 
in  circnm stances  like  these  is  not  over  heavy.  Yet  these  are  the  circnm- 
Btances  under  whioh,  the  other  day,  one  mode  the  journey  to  Paris,  and 
they  struck  the  key-note  to  the  condiUon  of  tho  city.  Imt^ine  a  French- 
woman of  position  starting  for  the  capital  with  a  solitary  bandbox,  in  the 
days  when  the  lavish  gloriea  of  the  Lower  Empire  were  blazing  in  their 
meridian  splendour — when  three  days'  festivities  at  Compiegne  involved  nine 
superb  toilettes.  Now  black  is  the  only  wear  with  the  fair  sex,  and  a 
nngle  robe  may  cover  any  quantity  of  shortcomings  and  secrets,  and  fully 
aoooont  for  an  ascetic  slendemess  of  baggage.  Now  a  man  provides  himself, 
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w  for  K  walking  tour  in  the  high  Alps,  vith  Jiis  eonple  of  flannel-ihiita, 
his  brnBhes,  apraige,  ehioken,  and  bottle  of  Bordeftox.  Neeeeritj  obligei 
him  to  circomsoriiM  hia  t<Mlette  reqaisitea  within  Umita  strieUy  poitabis. 
Providenee  whispers  to  clothe  himself  in  the  oomparatiTely  Tenenbb 
ganneuts  of  heavineBa,  that  shall  indicate  his  Hympathiea  with  the  toranr- 
ing  city,  and  aroid  eieitiog  the  covetous  susoeptibilities  of  Ihe  patriots. 

Snch  are  the  first  signs  of  the  times,  bat  they  thicken  as  yoa  go 
forward.  Somewhere  by  the  sb^.ttered  station  of  Engbien,  yon  come  on 
the  belt,  eloqnent  of  the  abomination  of  desolatios,  that  girdles  the 
Paris  of  the  aiege.  A  stra^ling  growth  of  weed,  over  what  nsed  to  be 
the  perfection  of  scientific  gardening.  The  acres  of  bell-glass  that  vera 
wont  to  glisten  otot  the  Parisian  asparagns,  he  gathered  into  heaps  of 
fragmeots.  Fmit-trees  gmbbed  np,  imd  etpalitn  broken  down  ita  firing. 
Here  and  there  a  pnrpoBelesB  Imbonrer  plodding  about  the  waste ;  now  ud 
then  a  pair  of  Teqniaitioned  horaeB,  jogging  Oennan  offieora  along  a  duty 
hi^-road,  stripped  of  its  poplars.  Bnt  if  the  arts  of  peace  have  gme 
oat  of  &shion,  everywhere  yon  see  evideneee  of  the  thonghtAil  ingaonitf 
of  war,  Railway- stations  tamed  to  formidable  stockades;  hi^  Ires- 
tmnks,  rongbly  aplit  down  the  middle,  driven  in  by  way  of  palisade- 
fences,  cntrassed  against  rifle-balls  with  tom-np  rails :  the  breadth  of  a 
rail  left  breast-higb  for  firing  throogb.  The  garden-walls  are  loopboled: 
the  lower  windows  of  the  honsee  loopholed  and  barricaded.  Hardly  one 
of  them,  great  or  small,  that  can  boast  a  whole  pane  of  glass,  a  plank  in 
its  floor,  a  lath  partition  or  a  ceiling.  The  glass  seems  to  have  been 
smashed  all  over  the  seat  of  the  blockade,  in  pore  ligbtneas  of  heart,  sod 
by  way  of  playfhl  distraction.  As  for  the  gutting  of  the  houses,  that 
comes  of  reason,  and  not  of  wantonness.  With  the  tiiermometer  twen^ 
degrees  below  freezii^-point,  dry  fuel  was  at  a  premiom,  and  growing 
wood  is  green.  Naturally,  when  jron  have  sacrificed  the  span  fdnutme 
of  yonr  temporary  qaarters,  yon  proceed  to  demoUsb  the  sbell  that  hoosei 
you,  although  you  may  be  the  first  safierer,  just  as  a  starring  man 
pawns  his  waistcoat  in  Deeember,  greatly  centre  eaur. 

At  St.  Denis  the  German  Emperor's  soldiers  were  mounting  guard  orer 
BQcb  of  the  ashes  of  the  Kings  of  France  aa  French  BepubUcans  hivi 
spared.  Over  the  grand  portals  a  German  shell  has  torn  out  a  isgged 
oriel,  although,  otherwise,  the  pile  haa  anflered  little.  That  is  much  mors 
than  can  be  said  for  the  Double  Gonronne  de  St.  Denis,  the  outlying  foil 
whence  the  solitary  sentinel  gazes  down  on  the  train  from  under  the  fdds 
of  the  German  tricolour.  The  parapets  aro  breached,  the  scarp  erumUtd 
into  the  glacis,  while  the  earthworks  are  ploughed  by  shells,  until  tbe 
place  looks  more  like  a  market-garden  prepared  for  spring  Bowing  than 
anything  you  have  passed  aa  yet. 

After  those  sensational  flying  glimpses  from  the  windows,  then  comH 
a  reaction  as  the  train  drags  thraagb  dull,  undamaged  aeveu-stoiy  honaes 
into  the  Qare  dn  Nord.  Yet  vsgne  anxieties  find  yon  food  for  lefieetiMi. 
Js  the  station,  as  it  was  two  days  beforft— rtrf<  oni  Bpeeial  Cwn- 
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spondeuM  patnm- — in  tha  hands  of  &  mob  from  the  north -eaBt«m  snbnrbs, 
who  Btrip  all  airivalB  of  foreign  exterior,  on  the  chance  of  coming  at  a 
Pmsaiaa  ^y  ?  Have  they  enthroned  la  mire  guiihtine  by  this  time,  and 
is  she  waiting  to  welcome  the  unwary  traTeller  to  her  cold  embrace  ?  Or, 
if  not,  have  they  really  eaten  all  the  cab-horses,  and  must  yoa  perform  the 
athletic  feat  of  eariying  yonr  own  baggage  through  Paris  streets  to  the 
distant  hotel  ?  Yonr  mind  ia  promptly  relieved  u  to  the  presence  of  the 
pfttriots  and  their  sharp-edged  plaything,  for  the  vast  station  ia  tranquil  as 
ever  it  was.  Ifore  so,  indeed,  for  there  are  far  fewer  porters.  Bat  one  of 
them,  with  the  qnieknas  of  professiosal  training,  recognizing  an  'F.ngllnh 
bee  throogh  the  dirty  window-panes,  hangs  on  to  yonr  door-handle,  and 
contteonaly  hands  yon  out.  "  The  means  of  getting  to  the  hotel  ?  Are 
there  .^oerM  by  hazard  ?  "  A  shmg  of  the  shonldere,  eloqaent  of  nncer- 
tainty  aa  to  my  getting  one,  is  the  reply;  bat  althongh  failing  my 
finding  one,  he  volonteers  to  cany  my  loggage  himself  to  the  Bne  Nenve 
St.  AognstiDe,  nnselfishly  he  does  his  very  best  for  me.  The  circnm- 
•tanocfl  leave  small  space  for  negotiation  with  the  drivers.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  exdted  Frenchmen  mah  in  behind  :  eight  ,/!acrM  and  two  or  three 
small  omniboaes  in  front ;  and  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

"  How  much  to  the  Hotel  Chatham  7  " 

"  Cinq  firanos,"  in  a  broad  Korman  patois. 

"  Cinq  franca"  aoonded  so  abaordly  cheap  in  the  oiroamstanceB,  when 
Ihe  mastera  of  the  aitoatitm  might  command  their  own  market,  that, 
remembering  the  legends  of  the  recent  scale  of  prioea,  one  eonld  not 
reaiBt  the  anspidon  he  might  be  starting  from  "  cent  "  with  the  idea  of 
nukdng  a  bargain.  Bnt  only  five  francs  it  was,  and  even  had  be  aaked 
more,  as  he  very  jiutly  observed,  these  were  not  the  times  to  marehander. 

Here  and  there  a  gas-lamp  along  the  long  Bne  de  Lafityette,  always 
lively  and  boay,  bnt  now  swarming  with  Ifoblots  and  men  of  the  Line  ; 
the  bUu  et  garanet  masses  of  the  nniforms  streaked  in  bands  of  black  by 
the  few  women  who  mixed  in  the  crowd.  Flags  of  gay  cokiars  and  sad 
assooations  flaunted  frequently  from  the  balconies,  the  melancholy  red 
and  white  of  the  ambolaneea.  Ihe  Boulevards  are  comparatively  a  blaze 
of  light ;  for  although  the  shops  and  eafk  were  either  closed  or  illnmi- 
nated  with  petroleum,  every  second  lamp  was  flickering  with  indif- 
fareat  gas. 

And  when  I  went  ont  upon  them  after  dinner,  they  were  crowded  ae 
erer  th^  used  to  be ;  bnt  what  a  difibrence  in  the  crowds.  I  took  my 
seat  in  front  of  the  Grand  Oa£&,  where  a  waiter  and  a  half^  a  long  man 
■ad  a  small  boy,  bad  replaced  those  flying  columns  of  well-drilled 
Oermaus  one  used  to  know  so  well.  There  was  a  constant  coming  and 
going  of  Mobiles  and  Nationals,  tripping  awkwardly  abont  over  the  legs  of 
the  chairs  and  tables  and  their  own  awords.  On  the  pavement  in  front 
was  a  double  stream  of  ill-fittii^  muforms  swaggering  by,  as  if  each  under- 
sized) ill-aet-np  hero  had  saved  his  eoontry  in  his  own  proper  person ; 
hordes  of  blonses,  as  if  all  the  roughs  of  Belleville  and  La  Villette  had 
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given  themseWeB  rendezvona,  and  spread  like  a  flight  of  loenels  orer  the 
pleasant  places  of  the  ItaUens.  The  moat  taking  fignres  in  the  Beetluog 
'  flood  vera  the  hardy  mariners,  vho  elefi  their  vay  throngfa  its  witm. 
Long  strictly  confinsd  on  board  fort,  thej  had  got  leave  for  larks  ashore  at 
last.  Yon  saw  none  of  the  gandim  and  petttt  trevit  of  the  Empire.  The 
more  dressy  of  the  civilians  were  clearly  patrons  of  the  Bon  Diable  and 
the  Belle  Jardiniere.  Snch  women  as  there  were,  generally  speaking;, 
were  strictly  "  of  the  people,"  and  obviously,  for  the  most  part,  strong* 
minded  or  l^t-virtned — matayof  them  broad-jawed,  fierce-eyed  ^pesof 
the  class  which  reomited  the  fiuoaons  Amazons  i^  the  Seine.  The  poomt 
of  them  pud  the  dramatic  tribute  of  a  piece  of  rosty  crape  or  ribbon  to 
the  pablio  sorrow;  but  it  was  odd  to  see  tiie  gayar  of  them  smifii^ 
throngh  their  tears  with  the  national  appreciation  of  sensation^  efl«et; 
with  a  plaid  shawl  of  the  most  violent  colours,  for  example,  &asg  over  the 
sombre  dress,  that  was  looped  up  to  show  a  flaming  petticoat.  The  scene 
before  me  might  have  been  the  Boulevard  dllnfer  on  the  evening  of  i 
plebiscitnm,  rather  than  the  heart  of  fashionable  Paris.  And  the  coffee 
might  have  been  brewed  there,  which  I  tried  to  sip,  and  was  forced  to 
gulp.  It  was  so  simply  execrable,  that  yon  were  positrrely  tbankfid  tbay 
made  it  so  weak,  and,  with  tho  single  exception  of  a  rap  in  a  friend'E 
bonse,  so  it  was  everywhere  I  tried  it.  Probably  the  consigneee  of  the 
iDxnriee  that  victnalled  Paris  were  of  opinicm  that  anything  woold  be 
appreciated  by  palates  that  had  long  been  compelled  to  abjure  &s(i' 
dionsness. 

It  was  strange  to  look  through  the  dim  porttds  of  the  Grand  Hot«l 
into  the  dall  court — the  conrt  that  in  the  days  of  old  need  to  be  flaiing 
with  jets  of  gas,  and  nasal  with  voeifaronB  Yankees.  The  ritodow  ei 
sinister  contagion  seemed  to  brood  np(Hi  it,  and  yon  eonld  imagine  it 
peopled  by  invisible  troops  of  ghastiy  phuitoms.  CSianged  into  a  vut 
ambulance,  spite  of  the  spaeions  corridors  and  lofty  rooms,  the  mortality 
had  been  appalling.  Bcaroely  an  ampntatios  but  had  terminated  &ttlly, 
while  small-pox  and  faver  bad  eat  into  this  deadly  game  and  played  their 
mortal  parts.  In  the  last  three  months,  how  many  a  quiet  funeral  nrte^ 
muBt  have  smuggled  itself  out  of  the  noisy  caravanserai  of  former  days  7 

But  to  outward  appearance,  thoo^ts  like  these  troubled  no  one  but 
new-comers.  The  town  was  passing  from  mourning  to  mirth.  Not  imly 
were  the  Boalevards  thronged  by  eiti»nB  in  search  of  excitement,  hot  the 
theatres  were  opening  fast.  At  once  improvident  and  sxtravagant,  aoewding 
to  their  means,  few  classes  had  suffered  more  during  the  siege  than  Am 
artiMes.  It  was  natural  they  sbonld  seek  as  soon  aa  possible  to  reenow 
their  profession — not  nnnatoral,  perhaps,  that  the  Goremment  shoold 
enconrage  anything  that  might  distract  the  people.  As  for  the  nstioml 
taste  tlttt  at  such  a  season  could  fill  the  boneea  consecrated  to  the 
broadest  comedy  from  floor  to  ceiling,  tiiat  was  another  question.  It  «t> 
to  be  remarked  that  tho  Fran^ais  and  Odkrn  had  their  doors  eleced. 
Baoine,  ComeiUe,  and  even  Ifoli^  had  not  a  ehanct.    Thwe  was  ijoon 
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enongh  abro&d  already,  Tithoat  parading  gravify  and  dignity  on  the 
sUge.  No.  Yon  had  the  moBt  Bcreuoing  hreea  of  the  old  repertoires, 
forces  where  broad  snggeBtive  geBtore  eked  oat  the  coarse  dtnihle  nUmdre, 
No  more  fauteuiU  d'orcliatrt  at  the  Variet^s — Uie  hoase  was  crammed. 
Same  inhospitable  reception  at  the  Bonffes,  when  we  eonght  the  Pamagt 
Ckoiaeul ;  bnt  there  they  conld  place  a  chair  at  Monsieur's  disposah  if  he 
did  not  object  to  the  dranght.  It  most  be  obierved  the  prices  had  been 
lowered  everywhere,  to  Hoit  the  finances  of  besieged  residents  and  military 
patrcma  of  limited  means,  and  the  fauteutU  were  only  four  franos,  in  place 
of  the  eostomary  seren.  Monsieiir  was  content  to  stand  the  dranght,  in 
consideration  of  the  spectacle — of  the  aodienoe. 

At  the  moment  they  were  givii^  the  Oltanson  dt  Fortunio :  it  might 
baTe  been  &ney,  bnt  it  stmek  me  the  yoong  ladies  who  did  the  yoaths  in 
the  piece  bore  the  traces  of  recent  privations  so  legibly  stamped  on  their 
hollow  cheeks,  that,  from  their  side  of  the  qoeation,  it  was  high  time  they 
eanied  something  more  than  bare  daily  bread.  The  scene  reminded  one 
of  the  wretehed  elown  grinning  throngh  his  paint,  while  his  wife  was 
dying  in  his  home :  one  felt  what  anxiotis  hearts  most  be  acting  that 
grotesqne  eomedy.  As  the  boose  was  so  foil,  it  was  to  be  hoped  they 
might  earn  something;  but  it  was  sheer  matter  of  speculation — a  co- 
operatire  afiair  between  them  and  the  manager,  where  payment  depended 
on  the  returns,  and  the  prices  moat  be  far  from-  remnneratiTe.  A  stranger, 
too,  was  sbnck  by  the  old  familiar  allnsionB,  that  sboold  have  awakened 
Boeh  melancholy  associations  with  a  patriotic  aodience.  Are  French  bos- 
eeptihiUty  and  delicacy  of  sentim«at  to  be  nnmbered  among  the  myths 
that  this  war  will  dissipate  for  erer  1  Certunly  French  ligbt-heartedness 
and  thonghtlesBness  are  not.  I  looked  ronnd  the  house  and  over  it,  and 
np  it  baia  tier  to  tier — from  the  black-garbed,  bright-faced  women  in  the 
pretniertt  to  the  Mlarions  goda  in  the  npper  gallery  :  not  a  sad  visage  was 
to  be  seen  but  with  those  who  chanced  to  be  seated  behind  a  pillar,  or 
who  had  to  balance  themselves  painfolly  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  seat, 
llany  of  the  audience  were  Motnles  from  the  provinces,  slow  to  follow 
Parisian  repartee  and  argot,  and  who  were  generally  a  full  couple  of  lau^ 
in  arrear,  although  they  landed  most  perseveringly.  Bnt  many  were 
clearly  old  habituet  of  the  house,  who  smiled  in  -  anticipation  of  the  well- 
known  points  that  had  tickled  them  so  often  ;  and  citizens  and  provincials 
ngoyed  tbemselveB  equally  after  their  fashion.  And  the  commisaioners 
of  peace  were  still  arranging  the  ingredients  of  the  cop  of  humiliation  they 
had  got  to  swallow  1  The  Qermans  had  still  their  clatcb  on  the  eastern 
gates  of  Paris,  and  their  head-qnarlers  in  the  palace  dedicated  to  all  the 
glories  of  France  1  And  the  last  few  months  had  filled  the  intra-mural 
eeowtwies  to  overflowing,  and  the  fnnerals  were  still  at  the  rate  of  abont 
seven  hondred  a  day  I  A  great  quality,  that  elasticity  of  spirit,  that,  like 
a  hoUow  india-mbber  ball,  swells  again  after  cmshing  calamity,  as  if  it 
had  never  collapsed. 

The  weather  had  settled  with  the  political  utnation  into  passing  calm, 
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but  OB  March  BDiuliine  was  aa  likelj  to  prore  treuheroos  u  the  pOpnkf 
good-homonr,  I  was  anxious  to  nutk«  inre,  during  tiie  fine  weather,  of 
VerBBillea  and  St.  Cloud.  Fortunately,  the  railwa;  on  the  right  bank 
had  been  opened,  bnt  Oerman  poets  still  eat  the  commnniftationg  b^ood 
Viroflay,  and  neither  the  Pariaiana  nor  the  Btrangers  within  thui  ^tes 
eonld  ^o  farther  without  the  permiaaion  of  the  masters  of  the  ntoation.  It 
ma  neeeesary  to  present  myself  first  at  the  British  Eknbuay,  then  m  the 
cabinet  of  the  pr^fet  of  police.  In  spite  of  the  ominoos  wamingi  of  the 
jonmals  of  order,  it  shonld  have  been  sufficient  to  re-assore  the  most  timid 
as  to  the  state  of  the  city,  to  know  that  the  gentleman  of  onr  embassy  were 
retoming  to  their  post.  The  trinrnvirate  of  the  portw,  hia  wife,  and  thur 
■beep  yttiK  no  longer  the  sole  tntelary  guardians  of  onr  countrymen  in 
Paris.  Fortified  with  the  vonober  of  a  secretary  of  legation,  I  make  my 
way  to  the  Pont  Nenf,  and  pass  the  statoe  of  the  conquering  hero  of  Iny 
on  my  way  to  obtain  my  order  for  the  head-quarters  of  AttiU  and  hia 
beleagnering  barbarians,  as  the  piofesaional  leaders  of  French  opinion  an 
fond  of  designating  the  victors.  By  the  time  the  "  Paasenschein  p« 
Eisenbahn  nach  Versailles  und  znruck  nach  Paris  "  was  obtained,  one  had 
got  an  appetite  as  well,  and  missed  the  morning  train ;  so  there  wu 
nothing  for  it  but  to  breakbst,  defer  the  expedition  to  the  mnrow,  and 
pass  the  day  in  observations  nearer  home. 

Naturally,  one's  first  amde^  was  the  Champs- Elysees  and  the  Boii  de 
Boulogne.  I  had  already  had  opportunitieB  of  reaaBuring  myself  about  the 
timber  in  Paris — ^ngty,  woeden,  zinc-nxrfM  quartan  lor  troops  had  been 
mn  up  within  the  railings  of  the  Tnileries  Gardens.  Bagged  Hotiilei 
"loafed"  about  where  the  fnrbelow-pettiooated  bean-monde  of  ths 
nurseries  used  to  meet  to  flirt  and  talk  scandal,  and  eroquer  bon-btm 
and  briocktt  with  the  Telvet-knickerhookered  pttitette  dorie.  Flannel- shirti 
were  bung  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Emperor's  private  apartment,  and 
pantaiont,  nvanee-garanM,  were  airing  on  the  railings  of  his  farounte 
promenade.  The  golden  fish  of  the  fountains  had  been  devoured  with  the 
rare  ducks  that  used  to  feed  daintily  from  your  hand.  But  only  hen  and 
there  had  a  tree  been  felled.  You  might  say,  at  the  worsi,  it  was  nothing 
worse  than  such  tasteless  thinning  as  our  English  Board  of  Wori»  hu 
familiarifed  us  with  in  Hyde  Park.  Those  on  the  Boulevards  were  safe, 
and  few  had  disappeared  from  the  Champs-Elysees.  Easier  in  your  mind, 
yon  crossed  tiie  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the  ladies  who  ideaHu  the 
great  cities  of  France  had  &llen  ii^  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  wore  crape 
masks  on  their  faces.  Strasbourg  had  her  arms  full  of  inunortellea,  &eah 
and  withered,  oflered  by  her  bereaved  compatriots,  some  of  the  biggest  vi 
them  inscribed  as  the  special  gifts  of  her  defenders.  Her  pedestal  had 
became  a  Parisian  patquin,  where  patriotia  satires  denounced  bar  baibaiiao 
ravishera,  in  verses  the  measure  of  whose  immortality  was  likely  to  be  the 
Unt  pencil  in  which  they  were  scribbled.  In  the  Champs-Elysees  the  heicui 
defenders  of  Paris  seemed  scmpalonsly  to  shun  fivtenusation  with  the 
weather-worn  heroes  of  the  Army  of  the  liOire.    And  Chaniy,  who  knev 
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ttoBeriekatyboysofhifl,  had  voted  for  the  continnation  of  the  Btro^e! — 
not  a  made  man  among  them :  hobbledehoy  louts,  with  wwsta  broader  than 
the  ahoDldera  that  rose  above  their  ears  and  gaping  mouths ; — ^lolling  along 
fonr  or  five  deep,  carefiiDy  out  of  stap,  in  bagging  coats,  from  which  they 
had  not  taken  the  ttonble  to  brnah  the  mud  of  the  Beaaoe ;  in  hnrat  boots 
and  torn  gaitera  that  had  sampled  all  the  shades  of  soil  bom  lie  Mans  to 
the  Palaifl  d'lndostrie. 

Opposite  the  palace,  yon  pasa  the  Cafe  de  Rond  Point,  fresh  wrecked 
by  the  maralists  of  the  Parisian  gutters  in  a  suspicion  that  some  German 
Alexander  had  entertained  a  Frendi  Lais  in  its  tainted  rooms.  Occa- 
■wn^y  an  orderly,  with  stirmp-leatbers  a  worid  too  short,  for  him,  and 
tionaera  worked  hi^  above  hia  knees,  pounds  past  yon,  as  yon  olimb 
tile  slope  towards  the  Arch  of  Trium^.  Within  it,  there  is  Uttle  change. 
When  yon  paes  it  and  tnm  to  the  left  toward  the  Grande  Avenue  de 
I'uDperatrice.  yon  find  yonraelf  bron^t  up  suddenly  by  a  formidable 
bMiicade — one  of  Uioae  "b^tises  de  M.  Boohefort,"  the  memoTials  of  a 
UwatrJeal  strategy  that  still  cumber  every  outlet  from  the  city.  Th* 
prMpect  to  the  distant  access  to  Uie  Dois  through  the  enceinte  remindi 
yon  of  an  old  friend  who  has  shaved  beard  and  moustache  in  an  impulHe 
and  looks  pitiably  the  worse  for  it.  No  one  regrets  It  more  than  himsel 
aod  the  Parisians  will  long  deplore  the  misdirected  energy  that  vente 
iteelf  on  its  own  trees  and  dweUings  when  it  could  not  get  at  the  Oerman 
tinder  a  solitary  arauoama,  some  ten  feet  high,  and  lopped  of  i 
bnnchee  half-way  up,  sits  a  Mobile,  with  the  arm  in  a  sling  and  the  foi 
head  in  a  bandage,  noreing  a  child.  It  is  the  best  shelter  he  can  & 
from  the  son  in  those  vanished  shades.  To  rif^t  and  left  -workmon 
State  wages  are  leisurely  filling  in  the  rifle-pita,  that  were  dug  in  the  ea' 
outburst  of  enthusiasm. 

A  second  barricade  rises  just  outaide  the  enceinte.  Onco  past  it,  y< 
(yes  are  blighted  with  a  vision  of  dusty  desert.  The  course  of  the  cent 
drive  is  still  dotted  by  the  ornamental  metal  seats,  some  of  them  o^ 
thrown ;  and  the  posts  at  the  comer  still  warn  yon  ^ainat  w»U"ng 
the  turf.  "Gazon"  indeed  1— there  Unotablado  of  grass  for  tho  v^otcl 
women  of  the  people  to  glean  for  their  "  salad,"  ench  as  they  find  in 
wilderness  that  stretches  round  LaVillette.  No  tree  has  ^^^^P* 
from  the  enceinte  to  the  edge  of  the  hike.  En  «*"""''^' "'^'-^^t^ey  1 
left  is  thiek-set  vrith  atnmps,  some  three  feet  high  :  to  "*!  "^^^j^^^  ^ 
aheadj  been  cleared  avray.  Fortunately,  the  wood, -whore  it  s^^^  ^^^ 
to  the  Bridge  of  Boulogne  and  the  racecoarse.  ^^^P'^V^ etching  ii 
little.  Cut  in  damp  ^i"**' ^«''^^'' '' *"  "°*  J^^^  tie  way  it  wil 
fiiel.  As  for  the  blighted  space  without  the  g»***'  ^^j  j^ay  take 
treated  will  greaUy  depend  on  the  turn  Parisian  ««°"f"^i^^t  it  ehool. 
regard  to  the  siege.  I  hemd  one  genUeman  ■'^f'  ^  ^^^^t  perpel 
planted  up  forthwith,  that  the  younger  growth  of  «^  ^^^  foU 

to  an  unborn   generation  the  heroic  defence  of     ^^  ^^  ,„illi« 

"fre  have  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  enormcmenC  o»  ^^ 
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be  aigaed,  "ntota  en/in  I'himnmr  at  tauve."  Aaotlur  wu  of  opinioD 
that  it  elioiild  be  left  bald  bb  it  ia,  a  parpetnal  incitemeiit  to  Tengniue ; 
while  a  tbiid  Agreed  in  principle  wiih  the  second,  bnt  ii^ed  viitailij 
that  it  was  a  pit;  to  oat  off  the  noee  to  spite  the  fiue,  and  that  the  mked 
spaee  wonld  remain  equally  an  histoiical  mnnmir  if  the;  were  to  dtees  it 
dticentl;  in  a  beconung  mantle  of  grus,  and  shrobs,  and  flovets. 

"  Pit;  to  see  such  an  appetite  wasted  on  a  leg  of  mntton,"  u  the 
alderman  remarked  when  ha  saw  a  comiti;  gentieman  aux  prua  with  i 
joint ;  and  the  oompensaticau  of  nature  seem  perpetoall;  to  deny  one  the 
conjunction  of  the  acme  of  hunger  with  a  Parisian  dinner  in  ita  best 
form.  Perhaps  it  is  ngU  that  it  ahoald  be  so :  it  ma;  be  moie  deeoit 
and  generona  to  dine  modeatl;  at  preeant.  and  give  the  snpeifltiitiee  to 
the  poor  and  hnngi;.  In  ordiuar;  times  you  satmter  towards  evwing 
into  a  restaurant  after  a  kte  breakEaet  and  a  lax;  afternoon.  Now,  hsnog 
a  long  day's  work  before  ;oa — mooh  to '  see  in  a  KmitaJ  time — ron  rise 
earl;,  and  thanks  to  the  searcit;  of  Tehieles,  or  at  least  of  horseflaah, 
perfonn  fobulous  distances  on  foot,  and  retom  home  exceedingly  Hbaip- 
nel.  I  dined  the  first  da;  at  the  hotel,  at  the  tabU-d'hStt,  and  hsd  in 
excellent  tabU-d'liiiu  dinner  at  the  ordinar;  price.  After  the  aftemoon 
in  the  Bois,  I'pationized  a  celebrated  restaurant  by  the  Uadeleiiie.  ^Hie 
carte,  that  once  expanded  to  a  portly  Tolnme,  had  ahnmk  to  a  sin^  slip. 
Three  or  four  soups,  fishes  in  their  simpler  forms ;  the  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  resoWed  into  a  modest  number  of  oommosplace  platt.  As  for  the 
charges,  they  were  much  as  the;  used  to  be,  with  the  exeeptiou  of 
vegetable  soups,  that  hod  advanced  some  thirt;  per  cent.,  and  tiie  vege- 
tables themselves,  of  which  even  the  oomnoneet  were  at  a  minimiiin  Sgim 
of  2f.  50c.  As  Sir  the  qoali^,  the  meat  was  tou^,  as  I  insisted,  sad 
"  fresh,"  as  the  gari^n  admitted,  which  was  more  than  he  could  bonesily 
say  for  the  fish.  I  do  not  complain,  I  merel;  chronicle.  "  ConaeqneiiMs 
of  the  siege  "  is  apology  enough  for  all.  Bnt  it  did  sound  odd  to  hear  the 
head  waiter  at  the  "  Trois  Fieres'  " — the  meat  was  much  the  same  m  the 
Palais  Boyal  as  by  the  Madeleine — it  did  sound  odd  to  hear  him  eoufew 
that  "  hardness  "  WHS  the  normal  condition  of  his  cutlets ;  and  to  have  to 
listen  lertier  to  a  voluble  ai^ument  intended  to  prove  that  sweet  cdib; oa  was 
quite  the  same  thing  as  dry.  After  the  "  Trois  Freres  "  that  day,  the  Falus 
Boyal  Theatre,  where  they  gave  the  Cagnottt,  and  Lord  1  Lord  I  as  Pepjs 
would  say,  to  see  how  the  audience  did  cr;  for  laughing  instead  of  HorroK. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  whea  I  used  m;  hard-won  pass  for  Versailles, 
and  never  would  the  laughing  landscape  have  looked  more  besoiing,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ngl;  scars  and  gashes  left  by  demolitions  and  devasta- 
tions. Three  breken  bridges  visible  as  we  passed  the  Seine  at  Autenil ; 
the  Parisian  Putney  tying  literally  in  dust,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  as 
literall;  in  ashes;  the  outriders  and  the  coquettish  barges  long  ago, 
doubtless,  vanished  in  fire  and  smoke.  As  yon  went  on,  b'ees  felled  for 
stockades,  palisades,  and  entrenchments ;  the  windows  barricaded  and  tba 
houses  loopholed ;  the  sun-rays  streaming  everywhere  through  what  used 
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to  be  solid  garden  walli.  All  tlut  «u  not  Oennui  deTuUtion,  but 
French  defensive  piecaotion;  and  tha  bkckaned,  rooflesa  yillu  tlutt 
crowned  the  crest  of  St.  Qoad  had  been  wrecked  by  the  fiieodl;  shells  of 
Mont  Valerien.  Yet  I  oonld  synqwthize  with  the  corpulent  IVencbnun 
opposite,  who  kept  growUng  "  Coehom  Prusset  /  "  confidantiallj  into  his 
shirt-frills ;  klthon^^,  with  his  receding  forehead  and  protmding  lip,  his 
Uooiad  cheeks,  and  his  little  twinkling  ejes,  he  looked  hiroself  tha 
ladicroiis  image  of  a  full-fed  swine. 

Past  St.  Cloud,  in  the  meantiiue,  and  on  to  VersailloB,  through  a  land- 
scape enliyened  with  the  long  trains  of  Oennan  guns  and  waggons  setting 
faomewards,  and  their  solid  battalions  hard  at  drill.  Never,  perhaps,  had 
tibe  galleries  of  the  palace  of  the  "  great  king  "  had  more  visitors  or  stranger 
ones.  The  barbarian  hordes  inspected  critically  the  modem  battle-pieces, 
with  their  good-hnmoored  &eea  bronght  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  canvas 
for  more  e&otive  appreciation.  These  unchained  wolves  sauntered  about 
Hke  lambs,  often  paw  in  paw,  in  the  honest  Teutonic  fashion;  and  a 
sbange  contrast  were  their  uniforms  and  aecontrements — so  worn  and  so 
battered,  but  so  acrupulously  neat  and  clean — to  the  filthy  raga  of  "m» 
(ktrt  induciplinei,"  as  one  of  the  eontribntors  to  the  Figaro  afiectionately 
cbaxaeteiized  Chani^'B  demoralized  tag-rag  and  bob-tail.  There  waa  an 
irony  in  seeing  the  intelUgent  eyes  of  German  officera  turned  tip  to  the 
grand  tableanx  in  lbs  fields  of  Solferino  and  Uogenta,  where  the  Imperial 
artnter  of  Europe  sat,  Burroanded  by  his  staff,  and  Le  Bcaof,  and  those 
other  mihtary  lights  of  the  past  decade,  who  have  since  gone  ont  in  dark- 
ness and  evil  odonr. 

If  Versaillea  held  by  the  German  was  a  painful  sight  for  a  Frenchman, 
what  ought  Bt.  Cloud  to  have  been  ?  There  were  few  strange  Frenchmen 
at  Versaillee,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  needful  lauaez-poMtr  ; 
I  might  have  charitably  written,  owing  to  a  laudable  aenUment  as  well, 
had  I  not  vieited  St.  Cloud.  St.  Cloud  stood  open  to  all  the  world ;  and 
the  Companies  of  the  West  were  running  to  it  what  might  be  called  escur- 
non-trains.  Stepping  out  of  the  carriage,  yon  dip  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  railway  runs,  to  find  yourself  landed  in  a  scene  that 
oat-BaKeilles  Bazeilles.  The  first  impression  is  of  a  dilapidated  Pompeii 
of  five  stories,  with  the  excavations  still  in  progress.  As  high  as  the 
aeejjnd-floor  windows  tiie  streets  are  choked  with  dismal  heaps  of  debris. 
FraS^nents  of  the  floors  cling  high  over  your  head  to  the  yawning  party- 
walls  ;  bore  the  canopy  of  a  bed,  there  the  outline  of  a  sofa  stands  out 
between  £on  and  the  sky.  There  are  cupboards  whose  doors  have  been 
torn  <^n,  with  the  earthenware  and  little  household  things  just  as  their 
owners  left  them  on  the  shelves ;  kitchen-ranges,  with  the  kettles  and 
poU-av-feu  standii^  on  the  extinguished  ash^  ;  pictures  of  the  saints  and 
photographs  of  the  family  etaire  out  on  vacancy  from  the  weather-beaten 
walls;  a  child's  pinafore,  a  saucepan,  a  guitar,  are  left  hanging  to  their 
Daila.  Ton  might  work  the  accumulated  rubbish  below  aa  in  a  rich  metal 
taioe,  so  thick  are  the  rusty  trays  and  the  pewter  spoons,  the  fragments 
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of  Bhells,  and  those  moBt  nncoiofoTtable  Bprings  they  iioE  Fiencb  lui- 
Ixesses  with.  Few  can  ever  hsre  gazed  on  a  more  realistie  picture  oE 
wrecked  hames  and  shattered  associations.  Had  his  heart  not  been 
touched,  a  stranger  for  very  shame  and  decency  wonld  have  been  con- 
strained to  h)ok  grave  on  it. 

Well ;  among  these  piteous  mins  troops  of  pleasnre- seeking  PariDing 
were  makiDg  merty  holiday.  Qirls  holding  their  petticoats  daintily  over 
their  hi^-heeled  boots  were  being  escorted  by  attentive  cavaliers  over 
the  mbbish'heaps.  Now  and  then  they  wonld  stop  and  clap  th^  well- 
glored  hands,  in  eratim^ital  ecstasy  at  a  teUii^;  effect,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
scene  from  a  /«'m«  at  the  Chatelet.  "  Tiens,  regarde  done  1  Uais  c'est 
drole  9a,  n'est-ee  pas  ?  "  as  they  pointed  to  a  child's  cradle  npset  on  a  tbiid 
utage,  with  the  little  blankets  flntteringly  forlorn  in  the  wind.  The  si^ 
seers  were  in  lack.  To  deepen  the  sensation,  and  fill  in  the  for^;roimd 
appropriately,  there  was  a  sprinklii^  of  broken-hearted  natives,  who  had 
come  back  in  search  of  what  had  once  been  their  homes.  These  misuables 
were  sad  enongh  in  all  fionsoience,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  them. 
The  latest  comers,  who  had  arrived  in  the  morning  tr^s,  had  gone 
straight  to  the  faTniliaT  spots,  and  were  standing  silence-stricken  or  sobbiag 
hysterically.  Borne,  who  had  fomid  their  way  back  a  day  or  two  sooner, 
had  set  themselves  doggedly  to  ezeavate,  with  what  olg'ect  heaven  only 
knows  ;  while  here  and  Uiere  a  cafe  -  owner,  vriUi  a  courage  it  wis 
impossible  not  to  admire ,  had  already  cleared  ont  rooghly  the  worst  of  the 
wreck,  and  opened  shop  again  with  a  slender  store  of  bottles,  and  cakee, 
and  oranges.  They  bad  made  level  room  in  the  street,  with  nanch  labonr,  for 
a  table  or  two  and  a  few  straw-bottomed  chairs.  The  tables  were  crowded, 
and  each  chair  had  its  oocnpant.  Jovial  groups  were  taming  np  thor 
eyes  in  stage-stnick  melancholy  at  the  destmction  overhead,  which  gave 
BDCh  fiavonr  to  the  soar  wine  and  the  coarse  epirits.  And  among  the 
many  ladies  dressed  deep  in  the  most  docorotts  monming,  wretched  home- 
less children  stalked  ahont,  eyeing  hungrily  the  bread  and  onmgea,  and 
stretching  ont  their  hands  in  appeal  for  charity.  So  far  as  I  could  see, 
for  the  most  part  they  went  away  empty  as  they  came.  The  visitors — 
Eufferers  themselves  by  the  common  calamity — gazed  in  sympatiiy  of  look 
and  language ;  and,  aa  they  sannlered  on,  after  they  had  eaten  and  dnuk, 
went  into  transports  of  mingled  compassion,  admiration,  and  indignation 
over  some  exceptionally  picturesque  effect.  Then  a  happy  thought  would 
strike  them,  or  a  smart  thing  be  said,  and  they  rallied  to  it  electrically, 
and  broke  the  homeless  echoes  with  their  unfeigned  enjoyment. 

Every  one  knows  the  Place  by  the  bridge  below  ;  one  of  the  bri^teat 
ppote  in  the  smiling  environs  of  Paris.  Every  building  round  it  is  a  roof- 
less shell,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Compaguie  Generals  of  the  Omnibuses 
to  the  "  pensionnat "  of  young  ladies ;  restaurants  and  patisseries  are  gutted, 
nor  has  the  devouring  element  spared  the  offices  of  the  fire-insuranoe 
company.  By  the  bridge,  under  bright  awnings  and  the  shelteiiiig 
bayonets  of  the  German  Guard,  Parisi^imep  in  their  doleful   black  sit 
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emilinglj  sipping  their  coffee,  while  some  officers  of  Mobile  gaJlautlf  do 
the  honours  of  the  deaolation  to  some  delighted  female  friends,  as  thejr 
lead  them  ap  to  the  bnmed  Chateau,  poet  the  blackened  barracks. 

If  there  was  so  mnch  pleasant  sensation  to  be  found  on  the  cold 
hearths  of  the  poor,  there  is  little  to  be  s^d  of  the  innocent  enjoyment 
the  public  found  among  the  mins  of  a  public  buildiog.  Btill,  it  stmck  an 
Engtishman  oddlj,  the  light  hearts  with  which  the  better  classes  of  Paris 
w«at  relic- hunting,  in  the  most  amicable  fashion,  among  the  pleasure- 
parties  of  their  Oennan  enemies,  otct  the  rnins  of  a  national  palace.  The 
plaee  mi^t  h»ve  been  Sans  Souci,  to  jadge  bj  the  enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  tbey  searched  for  touvenirt  of  their  bappj  dav.  One  energetic 
indlTidual  had  picked  up  the  bar  of  a  grate,  and  devoting  himself  disin- 
terestedly to  the  public  service,  was  chipping  away  hard  at  the  marble 
eolumna  of  the  grand  entrance.  Nations  are  very  apt  to  misonderstand 
each  other;  but  it  most  be  owned  that,  after  ismshiog  disasters,  the 
French  recover  their  equanimity  with  marvellous  qmckuesa,  and  are  swift 
to  extract  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  misfortunes.  On  the  hill 
above  the  Chateau,  by  the  liantem  of  Diogenes,  a  troop  of  boys  from 
Bome  military  school  were  chattering  merrily  as  they  took  a  lesson  in 
practical  stiutegy  among  the  deserted  lines  of  .the  Germans  ;  while  below 
ft  band  of  Uoblots  were  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  casemated  advanced 
posts  of  their  enemy. 

Next  day  was  even  a  finer  one,  and  from  the  balcony  of  a  friend's 
rooms  by  the  Arc  de  Triompbe,  the  heights  of  Montmartre  looked  irre- 
sistibly tempting.  Clear  against  the  eastern  sky  you  could  see  fresh  , 
earthworks  to  the  north  of  the  hutorical  windmill,  where,  in  '11,  the  miller 
discharged  the  abandoned  battery  on  the  advancing  Allies.  Mystery 
brooded  over  all  those  quarters  of  simeter  lame,  Lee  Batignolles,  Belle- 
ville, Montmartre,  and  La  Villettc.  All  we  heard  was  that  the  Bed 
Republic  was  rampant  on  tho  heights  and  the  air  surcharged  with  sus- 
picion. If  yon  passed  the  guarded  barricades  that  sealed  every  approach, 
it  was  only  to  fall  into  some  mortal  guet-a-pens ,-  to  be  hurried  before  a 
committee  of  private  safety  sitting  in  a  wine-shop ;  to  be  put  to  the 
qoeetion  extraordinary,  and  condemned  off-hand  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
peo{^.  FoBseesed  by  the  demon  of  inqoieitivoness,  I  determined  to 
peoetrate  the  lowering  thunder- cloud,  and  took  an  omnibus  for  Belleville. 
Descending  on  the  skirts  of  the  natural  stronghold  of  the  Beds,  I  tamed 
sp  a  street  that  seemed  to  lead  nearly  straight  to  the  windmill,  advancing 
with  expanded  nostrils  suspiciously  scenting  danger.  Judging  by  their 
antecedents  during  the  si^,  if  the  men  of  the  quarter  meaut  immediate 
fighting,  they  would  be  hard  at  work  getting  up  their  courage  to  the 
mark.  To  he  sure  the  wine-shops  are  full,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
j-HnUng  of  glasses,  but  the  conversation  evidently  flags,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  earnest  passion  to  animate  it.  The  customers  look  gene- 
rally far  from  convivial,  rather  as  If  they  word  bored  to  death,  and  would 
flTKk  welcome  honist  work  as  a  diB'raction.    Excited  groups  xoay  be  seen 
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geatienlatiug  in  the  middle  of  the  atreets.  Bat  when  yon  go  np  uid 
peep  over  their  Hhoolder — no  hard  nutter,  for  thej  stand  well  beneath  tha 
Btejidord  of  our  moat  lenient  reenuting- sergeant — ^yon  see  Uie;  ii«  onij 
hard  at  play  kt  the  popiilar  pastime  of  eroix  rt  piU,  the  game  of  tnrhnleDoe 
ftnd  the  revolntioa,  aa  the  Margeiilaue  ia  their  chabnt.  There  are  aoiat 
rare  exceptions  in  the  way  of  Teterans  ground  to  skin  and  bone  betwea 
morose  thought  and  recent  privatione.  These  lay  their  grim  heid>  to- 
gether, and  Bavagely  twitch  their  long  grey  monataohes  as  ttiey  eicfaiii^ 
sinister  whispers  thiongh  elonds  of  rancid  caporat.  ^et  eron  these  dmd 
give  yon  the  idea  of  talking  levcdntion  in  the  abstract,  rathw  than  with 
any  notion  of  making  bloodstained  hiatoi;  themBelTes.  Now  and  then 
yon  are  challenged  and  tomed  back  by  sentries,  but  on^  as  a  memhei  ot 
the  genera]  pnblic,  and  in  common  with  French  citizens,  and  ereo  the 
soldiers  of  the  line,  who  are  quite  ready  to  take  the  gmmUing  and  expos- 
tulation off  your  hands.  But  [the  sentries  were  as  civil  as  was  eompatiUe 
with  the  far  from  strict  disdia^  of  theur  da^.  By  the  windmill  snd 
within  the  indosnre  I  had  seen  from  abr,  I  came,  in  an  mtreDcbed 
enceinte,  npon  a  small  park  of  csptnred  eannon  and  mitruUensce : 
heavy  guns  setimingly,  although  throngh  the  open  gate  I  conld  see 
nothing  bnt  the  muzzles.  Throogb  the  gate  and  past  the  mimlee, 
yon  admire  a  magnificent  stretch  of  distant  plain.  The  soldier  <m  dn^ 
18  an  eiceedinglj  smart,  pleasant-looking,  young  National  Ooard.  He 
prays  a  light  of  us,  and  accepts  a  cigar.  We  get  into  oonTersatioii,  and 
as  I  am  feeling  my  way  to  forcing  the  eonsigne,  onlncbily  a  couple  of  his 
snperioTS  come  sanntering  round  the  comer.  Whereupon  ha  makes  a 
slight  movement  of  apology,  and  sharply  rcBumes  the  rigid  teniu  befitting 
a  patriot  charged  with  the  care  of  so  responsible  a  post. 

On  the  eoathem  crest  of  the  hill,  and  behind  a  breastwork,  when  a 
gang  of  other  patriots  was  lazily  throwing  up  the  clay  in  delibaale 
shovelfuls,  were  ranged  rows  of  field-pieces,  as  close  as  they  conld  wvU  be 
packed.  Sentinels  barred  immediate  access,  but  from  where  I  stood  I 
conld  comtt  sixty  or  seventy,  and  how  many  more  uught  have  bean  in 
position  ronnd  the  shoulder  of  the  hiU  it  was  impossible  to  say.  On  the 
summit  overhead,  between  some  detached  houses  and  a  garden-w^  aad 
snmmer-house,  wag  a  heavy  battery,  quite  inaccessible  to  ontsidas. 
Notwithstanding  these  menacing  preparations,  things  everywhere  locked 
quiet  enough.  Yet  it  was  a  relief  to  a  dweller  by  the  Bne  do  la  Pui  to 
see  that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  an  affur  in  the  family ;  that  all  the  gnus 
of  the  insurgents  were  pointed  harmoniously  on  the  Hdtel-de-Ville. 

The  bare  slopes  of  the  steep  hill  were  convenient  standing^round  fbr 
the  idle.  The  sentries  conversed  affably  with  all  comers  on  current 
topics,  and  reminded  me  greaUy  of  the  friendly  policemen,  whose  dnfy 
compels  them  to  keep  the  course  of  a  race-day,  but  who  are  instiueted  te 
remember  that  they  are  dealing  with  holiday-makers,  and  mnst  make 
things  pleasant.  Indeed,  to  cany  ont  that  illusion  of  a  popular  holiday, 
just  below,  in  the  Place  de  St.  Pierre,  revolved  a  meny-go-ronnd,  fiBed 
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with  Ifto^dng  ehiMroi,  and  ronronndod  by  cheerfiil  mothera.  The  Place 
wu  covered  with  tmimated  gronps,  bnt  all  were  exciting  themselTeB  over 
eroLe  tt  pile,  and  ttot  t»n"'"g  treuon. 

Aa  for  the  redoubtable  borricBdeH,  70a  came  npon  them  here  and 
there ;  bat  what  buricades  they  were  I  Sorely,  like  other  arts,  that  of 
banieada-architectiire  has  degenerated  under  the  balefhl  influence  of  the 
EmpirK  A  wretched  cart  or  two,  turned  over  on  their  aides,  and  some 
he^  of  paving-Btones,  scarcely  Bhoolder-high.  That  they  might  be 
dangsrons,  I  do  not  fOT  a  moment  donht,  for  occasionally  they  htd 
dammed  the  water  of  the  gutters  back  in  a  fetid  pool,  most  pemicioas  to 
the  health  of  the  defenders.  The  foue,  it  ia  tme,  was  on  the  wrong  aide 
of  the  fortification,  but  the  stench  atone  might  have  tomed  an  attacking 
eotnnm  with  a  tolerably  delicate  sense  of  smell. 

Very  different  were  the  defences  we  saw  next  day  in  an  expedition  to 
Le  Bonrget.  There  some  of  the  I^endi  regiments  had  for  once  done  their 
work  like  men,  and  the  captures  and  re-eaptores  had  been  no  child's  play. 
It  is  a  place  evevy  tourist  of  the  coming  season  will  be  boondto  visit  or  say 
he  has  visited,  bnt  befere  the  war  not  one  Englishman  in  ten  thonsand  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  it.  Eastwards  fr<^  the  Oare  dn  Nord,  yon  pass 
the  Gate  of  Flanders,  snd  tradge  along  the  narrow  pavements  of  the  high- 
street  of  La  Villette.  Yon  pass  the  enceinte,  taming  another  of  M.  Roche- 
fort's  barricades,  cnt  the  double  lines  of  French  and  German  sentries, 
and  once  clear  of  some  ondjing  houses,  find  yonrself  where  the  dwellings 
had  been  mthlessly  swept  away  between  the  walls  of  Paris  and  the  Fort 
<d  AnberviUiera.  The  site  where  these  floorishing  villages  have  been  so 
ntterly  razed,  where  every  tangible  fisgment  of  the  domoliGhed  maleriaU 
has  been  carted  away,  is  even  more  depressing  than  the  mangled  pleasurc- 
gronnds  of  the  west.  Tuigible  fragments  I  s»y  adviscdlv,  for  the  Ri;rfnce 
lies  buried  inches  deep  in  volatile  particlea  of  stone  and  lime,  reaily  to  )>o 
caught  np  by  the  lightest  breeze,  and  diabolically  penetrating  and  titillating 
in  their  nature.  Such  a  walk  bock  as  we  bad,  when  a  bitter  west  wind, 
charged  with  what  hod  once  been  Paris  house  property,  met  us  full  in  the 
laces,  I  never  care  to  experience  again. 

The  Fort  of  Anbervilliers  is  little  damaged,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  glass  works  and  perfome  mannfactories  one  passes, — 
among  them  that  of  the  celebrated  M.  Pivet, — or  for  Le  Bourget  itself. 
By  the  side  of  the  road  women  and  boys  were  chipping  away  at  the  poplar- 
stmnps.  On  the  bare  fields,  where  scarcely  a  tinge  of  green  was  visible, 
gangs  of  haggard  scarecrows  were  straggling  in  search  of  green-meat. 
Generally,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Parisians  showed  no  signs  of  their  late 
privations.  It  looked  as  if  a  pair  of  canaries  would  have  foond  themselves 
on  short  commons,  with  the  free  range  of  an  acre  of  it.  One  of  my  com- 
panions was  an  officer  of  Mobile,  and  hod  been  through  all  the  fighting 
that  has  made  the  place  historical.  "  We  mustered  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  shook  onrselves  into  motion  in  the  profound  darkness,  by  that 
pile  of  fsBcinea  yoa  see  Uiere."     60  he  checked  off  the  incidents  of  the 
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adranco  aa  wo  went  along.  "  Our  outpoBts  were  in  that  factory  " — a 
detached  bnllding,  with  some  of  ita  gates  still  heavily  barricaded,  and  its 
court  walls  honeycombed  with  loopholes  and  bespattered  with  bollei-marlu. 
"  That  little  lane  down  there  by  the  raitway-erosBing  waa  the  advanced 
poet  of  the  Germans,  or  rather  should  have  been,  and  from  thenee  came 
the  first  rifle-shot.  Bat  'tis  a  justice  to  render  them,  yon  didn't  oatch 
those  people  sleeping.  They  had  taken  up  their  qnartera  away  ttrthe  left, 
tmder  that  earth  and  timber,  and  while  we  others  mshed  into  the  station- 
hotiae,  to  find  it  empt^,  there  they  were  beating  qtdetly  in  retreat  on  the 
village." 

More  barricades  on  the  road,  which  mns  strught  as  an  airow-fiight 
from  the  gates  of  Paris  thiongh  Le  Boniget,  to  the  wooded  heights  where 
the  Germans  had  their  batteries  beyond.  To  the  left  of  the  long  street  of 
honses  stands,  in  advance  of  thp  rest,  what  had  been  a  handsome  villa. 
Shells  had  showered  on  it  impartially  from  both  sides ;  one  of  them  had 
fallen  m  the  billiard- room,  where  three  of  the  French  wounded  had  been 
carried,  and  had  pnt  them  ont  of  their  misery.  When  the  proprietor 
retnms,  he  will  find  before  his  drawing-room  windows  a  handsome  pyiamid 
of  white  stones,  sormoonted  by  a  eroas,  and  erected  bj  the  Angnata  regi- 
ment of  the  Saxon  Guard.  Already  the  ivy  has  been  earefoDy  trained  ovar 
it  from  lop  to  bottom,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  triple  tomb,  where  a  little 
knot  of  Fienchmon  sleep  between  two  gravefrUe  of  the  ennsy. 

The  honses  of  Le  Bonrget,  torn  into  rags  by  shells  and  rifie-baUs, 
would  have  etmck  one  more  had  yon  not  visited  all  that  remained  of 
St.  Clond.  But  there  was  one  scene  here  that,  for  dramatic  horror,  fiur 
surpassed  anythiog  I  had  witnessed  to  the  west  or  north  of  the  capital. 
Behind  the  villa  garden,  with  its  mortnary  pyramid,  is  a  wali,  and  yon 
drop  over  the  wall  into  a  field,  so  worked  by  shells  that,  in  one  comer, 
it  looks  as  if  novices  had  been  breaking  down  in  a  plooghing-matoh.  A 
stream  runs  ont  of  a  little  wood  that  shelters  the  village  waahing-place. 
"  It  was  by  here  1  saved  myself  in  a  /ni  tfenfer,"  remarks,  casnalty,  onr 
friend  the  Mobile,  aa  he  shows  the  spot  where  he  Jsmped  the  swollen 
brook,  and  started  to  labonr  towards  safety  throngh  the  heavy  holding 
soil.  Beyond  the  stream  is  the  small  triangnlar  cbnrchyard,  one  of  ita  white 
walls  numing  almost  parallel  with  the  coarse.  The  wall  is  loopholed,  as 
usnal,  and  yon  enter  by  the  broken  gate  at  the  comer.  The  Germans 
had  established  themselves  within,  and  the  dead  had  to  make  way  for  the 
necessities  of  the  living.  The  villi^e  of  the  dead  moat  have  been  a 
popnloos  one,  and  now,  from  one-half  of  it,  monuments,  rails,  crosses, 
had  been  swept  clean  away,  and  flung  back  anyhow  among  the  crowded 
tombs  behiod.  These  were  heaped  hi^  aa  yoor  head — gravestones,  and 
crosses,  and  fallen  trees,  and  zino  canopies,  and  fragments  of  coffins. 
*  All  Ute  monuments  that  were  above  the  sheltering  walls  had  been  shivered 
by  the  pelting  storm  of  bolls,  just  as  in  bleak  latitudes  yon  see  trees  that 
have  outgrown  their  protection  cat  down  by  biting  sea-breezes.  Here  and 
there  a  shell  had  come  to  help  to  confonnd  confusion.     The  other  half 
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vw  beaten  into  a  smooth  earthen-floor  by  the  perpetual  trampling  of 
feet.  Boond  the  walls  that  faced  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  advance, 
tan  platfbnos  of  flattened  sheets  of  zinc,  stretched  npou  blaek  grave-rails 
— stands  for  the  men  to  fire  from.  Awaj  in  the  salient  angle  was  a  huge 
excavation,  whore  the  Pioneers  mnat  have  desecrated  wholesale,  and  there  the 
Onards  kept  their  cheerless  watch  down  where  the  dead  men  tbej  had  tamed 
cat  bad  lain  so  long  and  bo  peacefnlly.  The  furniture  that  had  served  them 
still  remained  among  the  straw,  the  eternal  grave-rails  converted  ingeniously 
into  settees,  with  boards  nailed  across  them,  that  might  have  been  coffins 
or  might  not.  And  in  the  opposite  comer,  where  we  had  entered,  was  an 
appropriate  pendant  to  that  picture,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  open 
graves.  They  had  spared  the  bodies  but  a  shovelful  of  earth,  and,  during 
the  weeks  Uiat  had  elapsed,  no  one,  for  bare  decency,  had  thought  of 
adding  to  it.  You  tamed  shuddering  from  the  distinct  outlines  of  human 
fonns.  In  one  of  them  you  literally  saw  the  boots  and  red  tronsers,  and 
Ibb  comer  of  the  blue  buttoned  &ock-coat.  That  was  the  centre  that  had 
a  ^lastly  &scination  for  the  sightseers,  although,  to  do  them  jostice,  most 
of  than  did  look  grave  upon  It. 

And  the  visit  to  that  churchyard  was  very  much  a  symbol  of  the  state 
of  things  as  I  found  them  generally  at  Paris :  contrasts,  realistic  and 
sentimental,  shocking  and  sometimes  sickening ;  sensibilities,  blunted  by 
painful  experiences  ;  demeanours  demoralized  by  an  excess  of  sensation  ; 
a  light-natored  people,  relieved  for  the  moment  of  a  sudden  load,  beginning 
to  sing  and  laogh  in  the  ill-timed  exuberance  of  the  reaction  :  a  popola- 
tim,  who  had  put  their  women  and  their  statues  in  deep  monming,  and 
having  paid  every  dramatio  tribute  to  outward  deconun,  let  snob  spirits  as 
they  had  flow  as  they  would,  and  followed  freely  whatever  ought  be  the 
vent  of  their  humour.  That  there  were  many  sad  hearts  is  certain,  whose 
owners  doubtless  shunned  the  public  gaze.  That  they  have  all  of  them 
yet  to  bear  and  bend  to  the  counter-blast  of  the  national  suflering  they 
wareely  as  yet  seem  to  realize,  is  no  less  sure.  But  in  the  meantime  I 
have  given  the  superficial  impressiouB  of  a  flying  visit,  and  very  un&voor- 
aUe  they  were.  If  the  siege  has  really  regenerated  Paris,  all  I  can  say  is, 
she  waa  masquerading  for  the  time  in  something  more  oflensive  than  her 
old  manners. 
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CHAPTEBXXIV. 

Two  Fbieitds  at  Bbeakfast. 

BISHMEN  may  reasonably  enongh 
traTsI  for  climate,  they  need  utKelT 
go  abroad  in  search  of  Kaxry. 
Within  even  a  veiy  short  distnee 
from  the  capital,  there  are  land- 
Boapea  which,  for  form,  onthne, 
and  colour,  eqnal  some  of  Uie  moet 
celebrated  spots  of  contmeQUl 
beauty. 

One  of  these  is  the  neir  &cm 

Bray  Head  over  the  wide  eipiMe 

of  the  Bay  of  Dnblin,  with  Howtb 

and  Lambay  in  the  &r  distance. 

Nearer  at  hand  lies  the  sweep  of 

that  graoefol  shore  to  Killiney,  with 

the  Dalky  Islands  dotting  the  tiia 

eea ;  while  inland.    In  wild  eonfii- 

sion,    Bie    grouped   the  "Wi^o" 

mountains,  masajre  with  wood  wd 

teeming  with  a  rich  tozarisnee. 

When  sunlight  and  stillness  spread  oolonr  o«r  the  Woe  mirror  of  t3» 

sea— as  is  essential  to  the  scene— I  know  of  nothing — not  even  Nspte* 

or  Amalfi,  can  surpass  this  marralloiis  piottue. 

It  was  on  a  terrace  that  conamanded  this  view  that  Watpcde  m 
AUee  sat  at  breakfast  on  a  calm  autumnal  morning;  the  whito-s»iied 
boats  scarcely  creeping  over  their  shadows ;  and  the  whole  scene,  m  ils 
silence  and  eoftcned  effect,  presenting  a  picture  of  almost  raptnnw* 
tranquillity. 

"  With  half  a  dozen  days  like  this,"  said  Atlee,  as  he  smoked  ha 
cigarette,  in  a  sort  of  languid  grace,  "one  would  not  say  0'Connell«» 
wrong  in  hia  glowing  admiration  for  Irish  scenery.  If  I  were  to  swib 
evei7  day  for  a  week  to  this,  I  suspect  I  should  grow  somewhat  anj 
myself  about  the  green  island." 

"  And  dash  the  description  with  a  little  treason  too,"  said  the  other, 
superciliously.     "  I  have  alwajs  remarked  the  ingenious  connection "itn 
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which  Irishmen  bind  np  a  lore  of  the  pietoresqne  vith  a  liaU  of  the 
Suon." 

"  Why  not  ?  they  bfd  boaod  together  in  the  same  lomsnee.  Can 
yon  look  on  the  Parthenon  and  not  tiiink  of  the  Tnrk  ?" 

"  Apropoi  of  the  Turk,"  Bfdd  the  other,  laying  his  hand  <m  a  folded 
letter  which  lay  before  him,  ■'  here's  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Daneabnry 
abont  that  wearisome  '  Eastern  qneation,'  aa  they  call  the  ten  tiionsand 
ismes  that  await  solntion  on  the  fioaphoraa.  Do  yon  take  interest  in 
these  UiingB  ?  " 

"  Immense^.  After  I  have  blown  myself  with  a  sharp  borst  on  Home 
polities,  I  always  take  a  canter  among  the  Dmsea  and  the  Lebanites ;  and 
I  am  Boch  an  anthority  on  the  '  Gkand  Idea,'  that  Banagabe  refera  to  me 
aa  'the  illnstriona  statesman  whose  imtings  reliere  England  from  the 
stain  of  nrnversal  ignorance  abont  Greece.' " 

"And  do  yon  know  anything  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Abont  as  mnch  as  the  present  Cabinet  does  of  Ireland.  I  know  all 
the  clap-traps :  the  grand  traditions  that  hare  snnk  down  into  a  present 
barbarism— of  eonrse,  throngh  ill  government ;  the  noble  instincta  de- 
praved by  groaa  ill-nsage ;  I  know  the  inherent!  love  of  freedom  we 
cherish,  which  makes  men  resent  rents  as  well  as  laws,  and  teaches  Uiat 
taxes  are  aa  great  a  granny  as  the  rights  of  proper^." 

"  Anddo-the  Greeks  take  this  view  of  it  ?  " 

"  Of  eonrse  they  do ;  and  it  was  in  experimenting  on  them  that  yonr 
great  Ministers  learned  how  to  deal  with  Ireland.  There  was  but  one  step 
from  Thebes  to  Tipperaiy.  Coriii  was  '  pacified ' — that's  the  phrase  for  it — 
by  abolishing  the  landlords.  The  peasants  were  told  ihej  might  spare  a 
little  if  they  liked  to  the  ancient  poeaassor  of  the  soil ;  and  so  they  took  the 
gronnd,  and  they  gave  him  the  olive-trees.  Yon  may  imagine  how  fertile 
these  were,  when  the  soil  around  them  was  ntihzed  to  the  last  fraction  of 
pTodnetivenesa." 

"  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Can  yon  ask  the  qoastion  ?    I'll  show  it  to  yon  in  print." 

"Perhaps  written  by  yonrBelf." 

"  And  wl^  not  ?  What  convictions  have  not  broken  on  my  mind  by 
reading  my  own  writings  ?  Yon  smile  at  this  ;  bnt  how  do  yon  know 
your  &ee  is  clean  till  yon  look  in  a  glass  ?  " 

Walpole,  however,  had  ceased  to  attend  to  the  speaker,  and  was 
deeply  engaged  with  the  letter  before  him. 

"  I  see  here,"  cried  he,  "  his  ExceUency  ia  good  enongh  to  say  that 
some  mark  of  royal  favonr  might  be  advant^eonsly  extended  to  those 
Kilgobbin  people,  in  recognition  of  their  heroic  defence.  What  ahonld  it 
be,  is  the  qneetion," 

"  Confer  on  him  the  peerage,  perhaps." 

"  That  is  totally  out  of  the  question." 

"  It  was  Kate  Kearney  made  the  defence ;  why  not  give  her  a  com- 
miflsion  in  the  army  ? — make  it  another  '  woman's  right.'  " 
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"  Yon  ara  absurd,  Mr.  AUee." 

"  Sappose  yoD  endowed  her  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund?  Give 
her  tiventy  thonsand  pounds,  and  I  con  almost  assure  yoa  that  a  Teiy 
clever  fellow  I  know  will  many  her." 

"  A  strange  reward  for  good  conduct. " 

"  A  prize  of  virtne.  They  have  that  sort  of  thii^;  in  Fiance,  ud 
t'uey  say  it  gives  a  great  sapport  to  pnrity  of  morals." 

"  Yonng  Kearney  might  accept  something,  if  we  knew  wttat  to  oSai 
him," 

' '  I'd  say,  a  pair  of  black  tronserfi  ;  for  I  think  Fm  now  weuing  hia 
laat  in  that  line." 

■'  Mr.  Atlee,"  said  the  other,  grimly,  "  let  me  remind  yon  once  igun, 
that  the  habit  of  light  jesting — '  peruflage ' — is  so  essentially  Irish,  yon 
should  keep  it  for  your  countrymen  ;  and  if  yon  persist  in  snpposiDg  the 
career  of  a  private  secretary  suite  yon,  this  is  an  incongmily  that  will  lot^j 
unfit  yon  for  the  walk." 

"  I  am  sure  yon  know  yonr  comitrymen,  sir,  asd  I  am  grateM  ba  lh« 
rebuke." 

Walpole's  cheek  flushed  at  this,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  was  i 
hidden  meaning  in  the  words  which  he  felt  and  resented. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  continued  Walpole,  "  if  I  am  not  asking  yon  to 
cnrb  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  yonr  disposition ;  bnt  it  rests  entirelj 
with  yourself  whether  my  counsel  bo  worth  following." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  sir.  I  shall  follow  your  advice  to  the  letter,  ud 
keep  all  my  good  spirits  and  my  bad  manners  for  my  conntrymSD." 

It  was  evident  that  Walpole  had  to  exercise  some  strong  self-contttil 
not  to  reply  sharply ;  bnt  he  refrained,  and  turned  once  more  to  Lord 
Daneabnry'B  letter,  in  which  he  was  soon  deeply  occupied.  At  last  he  said : 
"  His  Excellency  wants  to  send  me  ontto  Turkey,  to  confer  with  a  msn 
with  whom  be  has  some  confidential  relations.  It  is  quite  impocdble 
that,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  I  oonld  do  this.  Would  the  thing 
suit  you,  Atlee — that  is,  if,  on  consideration,  I  fdionld  opine  that  you 
would  suit  ((.'" 

"I  snspect,"  replied  Atlee,  but  with  eveiy  deference  in  his  maimer,  "if 
yon  would  entertain  the  last  part  of  the  contingency  first,  it  would  be  men 
convenient  to  each  of  us.    I  mean,  whether  I  were  fit  for  the  situation. 

"Well,  perhaps  so,"  said  the  other  carelessly  :  "it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible, it  may  be  one  of  the  things  you  would  acqnit  yourself  well  in. 
It  is  a  sort  of  exercise  for  tact  and  discretion — an  occasion  in  which  that 
light  hand  of  yours  would  have  a  field  for  employment,  and  that  acnte 
skill  in  which  I  know  yon  pnde  yourself,  as  regards  reading  character—" 

"  You  have  certtunly  piqued  my  cariosity,"  said  AUee. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  have  said  so  mdoh :  for,  after  sU,  it 
remains  to  be  Been  whether  Lord  Danesbury  would  estimate  these  gifts  of 
yours  as  highly  as  I  do.  What  I  think  of  doli^  is  this  :  I  ahall  send  yon 
over  to  his  Excellency  in  your  capacity  as  my  own  private  seeretaiy,  to 
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expLun  bow  unfit  I  am  is  my  preBant  disabled  eondition  to  andertoke  a 
joamej.  I  shall  tell  my  lord  how  naefol  I  have  fonnd  your  serriceB  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  how  mnch  yon  know  of  the  conntiy  and  the  people,  and 
how  worthy  of  trost  I  have  fonnd  your  information  and  yonr  opinions ;  and 
I  ahall  hint — bat  only  hint,  remember— that,  for  the  mission  he  speaks  of, 
be  might  possibly  do  worse  than  fix  apon  yooreelf.  Aa,  of  course,  it  rests 
with  him  to  be  like-minded  with  me  or  not  upon  this  nutter — to  take,  in 
fact,  his  own  estimate  of  Mr.  Atlee  from  his  own  experiences  of  him, 
yon  are  not  to  know  anything  whaterer  of  this  project  till  his  Excellency 
thinks  proper  to  open  it  to  yon.    You  nnderstand  that  ?  " 

"  Tboroaghly." 

"  Year  mission  will  be  to  explain — whan  asked  to  explain — certain 
difficnltiea  of  Irish  life  and  habits,  and  if  his  lordship  should  direct  eon- 
Tersation  to  topics  of  the  East,  to  be  eareftd  ia  know  nothing  of  the 
subject  whatever— mind  thai." 

"  I  shall  be  carefiil.     I  have  read  the  Aralian  Nightt,— hut  that's  all." 

"  And  of  that  tendency  to  small  joking  and  weak  epigram  I  wontd  also 
caution  yon  to  beware  ;  they  will  have  no  success  in  the  quarter  to  which 
you  are  gcaxtg,  and  they  will  only  damage  other  qualities  which  you  might 
ponibly  rely  on." 

Atlee  bowed  a  submissive  acqniescence. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you'll  see  Lady  Maude  Bickerstafle,  bis  lordship's 
niece."  (He  stopped  as  if  he  had  unwittingly  nttered  an  awkwardness, 
and  then  added) — "  I  mean,  she  baa  not  been  well,  and  may  not  appear 
while  you  are  at  the  castle  ;  but  if  you  should — and  if,  which  is  not  at  all 
Hkety,  bnt  still  possible — yon  should  be  led  to  talk  of  Kilgobbin  and  the 
incident  that  has  got  into  the  papers,  yon  mast  be  very  guarded  in  all 
yon  say.  It  is  a  county  iamily  of  station  and  repute.  We  were  there  as 
visitors.    The  ladies — I  don't  know  that  I'd  say  vary  mnch  of  the  ladies." 

"Except  that  they  were  exceedingly  plain  in  looks,  and  somewhat 
patue*  besides,"  added  AUee,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  see  why  yon  should  say  that,  sir,"  replied  the  other  stiffly. 
"  If  yon  are  not  bent  on  compromising  me  by  an  indiscretion,  I  don't 
perceive  the  necessity  of  involving  ma  in  a  falsehood." 

"  Yon  shall  be  perfectiy  safe  in  my  hands,"  said  Atlee. 

"  And  that  I  may  be  so,  say  as  little  about  me  as  you  can.  I  know  the 
injonetion  has  its  difficnlties,  Mr.  Atlee,  but  pray  tiy  and  obserTe  it." 

The  conversation  had  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  which  one  angry  word 
more  must  have  prodaced  a  niptnre  between  them  ;  and  though  Atlee  took 
in  the  whole  situation  and  its  conseqaences  at  a  glance,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  easy  janntinesa  of  his  manner  that  gave  any  clue  to  a  sense  of 
anxiety  or  discomfort. 

"  Is  it  likely,"  asked  he,  at  length,  "  that  his  Excellency  will  adyeit 
to  the  idea  of  reeogniziog  or  rewarding  these  people  for  their  brave  de- 
fence ?" 

"  J  am  coming  to  that,  if  you  will  spare  ma  a  little  patience  ;  Saxon 
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bIowhsbb  ia  >  blemish  y oa'll  have  to  grow  Moostomed  to.  If  Lotd  Duel- 
bury  shoiild  know  Oai  yon  ue  an  aeqaaintanee  of  the  Eilgobbia  iaaij, 
and  ask  jon  what  wonld  be  a  initable  mode  of  showing  how  Ihor  oondnot 
has  been  appreciated  in  a  hi^  qoarter,  jou  should  be  prepind  vn&  to 
answer." 

AUee'a  eyes  twinkled  with  a  maliciona  droUezy,  and  ha  bad  to  bit« 
his  lips  to  raprou  an  impertinenee  that  eeemed  almost  to  masts  hii 
imtdenee,  and  at  last  he  said  careless!; — 

"Dick  Eearaa;  might  get  something." 

"  I  suppose  70a  know  that  his  c[iialificationB  viQ  be  tested,  laa  bur 
that  in  mind,  I  hope " 

"  Yes.  I  was  jost  tarning  it  over  in  mj  bead,  and  I  thon^  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  him  a  Civil  Serrioe  Commissionflr.  Tbtj 
are  tlie  only  people  taken  on  trust." 

"  Yon  are  severe,  Ur.  Atlee.  Have  theao  gentiemen  atned  tldi 
dislike  on  your  part  9  " 

"  Do  yon  mean  hy  having  reacted  me  ?  No,  that  they  have  not.  I 
believe  I  oonld  have  survived  that;  and  if,  bowerer,  theybad  oometDlbt 
point  of  telling  me  that  tbey  were  content  with  my  acqairements,  and  bad 
what  is  called  '  passed  me,'  I  fervently  believe  I  sbonld  have  been  seised 
vrith  an  apoplexy." 

"Hr.  Atlee'sopinionofhimself isnotsmesnone,"  said  Walpole, with 
a  cold  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  have  ooeasion  to  feel  pretty  often  in  evray 
twenty-fomr  hoora,  what  an  ignominious  part  a  man  plays  in  life  wbo 
baa  to  affect  to  be  tan^t  what  he  knows  already — to  be  asking  the  road 
where  he  has  travelled  every  step  of  the  way — and  to  feet  that  a  Umad- 
bare  coat  and  broken  boots  taks  more  from  the  value  of  his  opinions  tbu 
if  he  were  a  knave  or  a  blackleg." 

"  I  don't  see  the  humility  of  all  this." 

"  I  feel  the  shame  of  it,  though,"  said  Atlee  ;  and  as  he  arose  and 
walked  out  upon  the  terrace,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  were  swelled  aiid 
knotted,  and  bis  lips  trembled  with  suppressed  passion. 

In  a  tone  that  showed  how  thoroughly  indifferent  he  felt  to  the  other's 
irritation,  Walpole  went  on  to  say  :  ■'  You  will  then  make  it  your  busiDesB, 
^.  Atlee,  to  ascertain  in  what  way  most  acceptable  to  those  people  at 
Kilgobbin,  his  Excellency  may  be  able  to  show  them  s<Mne  mark  of  royal 
favour — bearing  in  mind  not  to  commit  yourself  to  anything  tbat  may 
raise  great  expectations.  In  fact,  a  recognition  is  what  is  intended,  not  » 
reward." 

Atlee'a  eyes  fell  upon  the  opal  ring,  which  be  always  wore  since  the 
day  Walpole  had  given  it  to  him,  and  there  was  something  so  signiiieant 
in  the  glance  that  the  other  flushed  as  he  caught  it." 

"  I  believe  I  appreciate  the  distinction,"  said  Atlee,  quietly.  "  It 
is  to  be  something  in  which  the  generosity  of  the  donor  is  more  com- 
memorated than  the  merits  of  the  person  rewarded,  and,  conseqnently,  a 
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aoet  appropriate  recognition  of  the  Celt  bj  the  Boxon.  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  go  down  to  Eilgobbin  Castle,  sir  ?  " 

"I  am  not  quite  Bare  about  that;  I'll  tarn  it  over  in  my  mind. 
Haanwhile  I'll  telegraph  to  my  lord  that,  if  he  approves,  I  BhtJt  send  yon 
over  to  Wales ;  and  yon  had  better  make  what  arrangements  yoa  have  to 
make,  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment." 

"  Unfortonately,  sir,  I  have  none.  I  am  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  sach 
eomplet«  destitation,  that  I  am  always  ready  to  go  anywhere." 

Walpote  did  not  notice  the  words,  bat  arose  and  walked  over  to 
a  wiitiiig-tabla,  to  compose  his  meraage  for  the  telegraph. 

"  Tbero,"  said  he,  as  he  folded  it,  "  have  the  kindness  to  despatch 
this  at  once,  and  do  not  be  ont  of  the  way  aboat  five,  or  half-past,  when  I 
•hall  expect  an  answer." 

"  Am  I  free  to  go  into  town  meanwhile  ?  "  asked  Atlee. 

Walpole  nodded  assent  without  speaking. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  sort  of  flunkeydom  be  good  for  a  man,"  mattered 
AUee  to  himself  as  he  sprang  down  tiie  stairs.  "  I  begin  to  doubt  it. 
At  all  events  Z  understand  now  the  aecret  of  the  first  lieutenant's  being 
a  tyrant :  be  has  onoe  been  a  middy.  And  so  I  say,  let  me  only  reach  the 
ward-room,  and  heaven  help  the  cockpit  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

AtLEB'S   EHBAaBASSHENTS. 

Whxn  Atlee  retained  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  was  sent  for  hurriedly  by 
Walpole,  who  told  him  that  Lord  Daneshnry's  answer  had  arrived  with 
the  order,  "  Send  him  over  at  once,  and  write  folly  at  the  same  time." 

"Theio  is  ui  eleven-o'clock  packet,  Atlee,  to-night,"  said  he:  "you 
most  manage  to  start  by  that.  Ton '11  reach  Holyhead  by  four  or  there- 
abouts, and  can  easily  get  to  the  castle  by  mid-day." 

"  I  wish  I  had  had  a  little  more  time,"  mattered  the  other.    "  If  I  am 

to  present  myself  before  his  Excellency  in  such  a  '  rig  '  as  this " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that.  We  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  build ; 
you  Bre,  perhaps,  a  trifle  taller,  but  nothing  to  signify.  Now  Backmaster 
has  joflt  sent  me  a  mass  of  things  of  all  sorts  from  town  ;  they  ^e  in  my 
dresfdi^room,  not  yet  unpacked.  Go  up  and  look  at  them  after  dinner : 
take  what  suits  you — as  much — all,  if  you  like — but  don't  delay  now. 
It  f>nly  wants  a  few  minntes  of  seven  o'clock." 

Atlee  mattered  his  thanks  hastily,  and  went  his  way.  If  there  was  a 
tfaoaghtfolness  in  the  generosity  of  this  action, — the  mode  in  which  it  was 
performed — the  meaanied  coldness  of  the  words — the  look  of  impassive 
examination  that  accompanied  them,  and  the  abstention  from  anything 
that  eavonred  of  explanation  or  apology  for  a  Lberty — were  all  deeply 
felt  b^  the  other. 

It  was  true,  Walpole  had  often  heard  him  tell  of  the  freedom  with 
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which  he  had  treated  Dick  Eeunej'B  vardrobe,  and  how  poor  Dick  ma 
Bcarcely  Bare  he  conld  call  an  article  of  dreaa  bia  own,  wheneTer  Joe 
had  been  the  first  to  go  oat  into  the  tom.  The  innnmerabte  straits  to 
which  he  reduced  that  oslncky  ohtuu,  who  had  aetnally  to  depomt  t 
dinner  aalt  at  a  hotel  to  save  it  from  Allee's  rapadtj,  had  amnied 
Walpole ;  bat  then  these  things  were  all  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  honest 
fiuniliari^  that  prevailed  between  them — the  tie  of  tme  camaradiru 
that  neither  soggested  a  thought  of  obligation  on  one  nde,  nor  of  punfbl 
inferiority  on  the  other.  Here  it  was  totally  different.  These  men  did 
not  Uve  together  with  that  daily  interchange  of  liberties  which,  Titb  lU 
their  passing  contentiouB,  so  aecoBtom  people  to  each  other's  hnmonn  ts  to 
establiah  the  sonndest  and  strongest  of  aU  friendships.  Walpole  htd 
adopted  Atlee  because  he  found  him  useful  in  a  variety  of  wa^.  He  ma 
adroit,  ready-witted,  and  intelligwt ;  a  half-explanation  sufficed  inth  lum 
on  anything — a  mere  hint  was  enough  to  give  him  for  an  interview  ta 
a  reply.  He  read  people  readily,  and  rarely  ^led  to  profit  by  the  know- 
ledge. Btrange  as  it  may  seem,  the  great  blemish  of  his  manner— hii 
snobbery — Walpole  rather  liked,  than  disliked,  it.  It  was  a  «at  of 
quali^dng  element  that  satisfied  him,  as  thongh  it  said,  "  With  all  that 
fellow's  clevemesH,  he  is  not '  oneof  us.'  He  might  niake  a  wittier  reply, 
01  write  a  smarter  note ;  but  society  has  its  little  tests, — not  one  of  which 
he  could  respond  to."  And  this  was  an  inferiority  Walpole  lovei  to 
cherish  and  waa  pleased  to  think  over. 

Atlee  felt  that  Walpole  might,  with  veiy  little  exercise  of  eoniteey, 
have  dealt  more  considerately  by  him. 

"  I'm  not  exactly  a  valet,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "  to  whom  a  mis 

flings  a  waistcoat  as  he  chocks  a  ahilUng  to  a  porter.     I  am  more  than 

Mr.  Walpole's  equal  in  many  things,  which  are  not  accidents  of  foituw." 

He  knew  scores  of  things  he  could  do  better  than  him ;  indeed,  there 

were  very  few  he  could  not. 

Poor  Joe  was  not,  however,  aware  that  it  was  in  the  "  not  doing"  la; 

Walpole's  secret  of  superiority ;  that  the  inborn  sense  of  abstention  is  ilie 

great  distinguishing  element  of  the  class  Walpole  belonged  to;  and  he 

might  harass  himsdf  for  over,  and  yet  never  guess  where  it  was  that  the 

distinction  evaded  him, 

Atlee'a  manner  at  dinner  was  unusually  cold  and  silent.     He  liabita- 

ally  made  the  chief  efiTorta  of  conversation,  now  he  spoke  little  and  seldom. 

When  Walpole  talked,  it  was  in  that  careless  discorsive  way  it  was  bin 

wont  to  discuss  mattors  with  a  familiar.     He  often  put  qnesbons,  snd 

as  often  went  on  without  waiting  for  the  answers. 

As  they  sat  over  the  dessert  and  were  alone,  he  adverted  to  the  other's 

mission,  throwing  oat  little  hints,  and  cautions  as  to  manner,  which  Atlee 

listened  to  m  perfect  silence,  and  without  the  sUghtest  sign  that  wold 

indicate  the  feeling  they  produced. 

"  You  are  going  into  a  new  country,  Atlee,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  and  I 

am  sure  yon  will  not  be  sorry  to  leam  something  of  the  geography." 
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"Though  it  may  mar  a  little  of  the  adrontnre,"  eud  the  other, 
smiling. 

"  Ah,  that's  exactly  what  I  want  to  nam  yoa  against.  With  na  in 
Kngland,  there  are  none  of  those  social  Ticiiailndee  yon  aie  need  to  here. 
The  game  of  hfa  is  played  grayely,  quietly,  and  calmly.  There  are  no 
brilliant  snccesses  of  bold  talkers,  no  coupt-de-tkidtre  of  amaaing  rn- 
cojitewra :  no  one  tries  to  pnsh  himaelf  into  any  poaition  of  amineuee." 

A  half  movement  of  impatience,  as  Atlee  pushed  his  wineglass  before 
him,  arrested  the  speaker:  "I  perceiva,"  said  he,  stiffly,  "yoa  regard  my 
coonsels  as  nnnecessary." 

"  Not  that,  sir,  ho  mnch  as  hopeless,"  rqoined  the  other,  coldly. 

"  His  Excellency  will  ask  yoa,  probably,  some  qnestions  about  this 
country :  let  me  wam  yoa  not  to  give  him  Irish  answers." 

"I  don't  think  I  onderstand  you,  sir." 

"  I  mean,  don't  deal  in  any  exsggeratioas,  avoid  extrafagance,  and 
never  be  slap-'dash." 

"  Oh,  these  are  Irish,  then  ?  " 

Without  deigning  reply  to  this,  Walpole  went  on  :  "Of  course  you 
have  your  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland.  I  never  met  an  Irishman 
who  had  not.  But  I  beg  you  spare  his  lord^p  your  theory,  whatever  it 
is,  and  simply  answer  the  questions  he  will  oak  you." 

"  I  will  try,  sir,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"  Above  all  things,  let  me  warn  you  against  a  favourite  blunder  of 
your  eonntrymen.  Don't  endeavoor  to  explain  peculiarities  of  action  in 
this  eonntiy  by  singularities  of  race  or  origin ;  don't  try  to  make  oat 
that  there  are  special  points  of  view  held  that  are  unknown  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  channel,  or  that  there  are  other  diiTerences  between  the  two 
peoples,  except  such  as  more  rags  and  greater  wretchedness  produce.  We 
have  got  over  that  very  venerable  and  time-honoured  blander,  and  do  not 
endeavour  to  revive  it." 

"  Indeed !  " 

"  Fact,  I  assure  yon.  It  is  possible  in  some  remote  country-hoose  to 
chance  upon  some  antiquated  Tory,  who  still  cherishes  these  notions ;  but 
yon*lI  not  find  them  amongst  men  of  mind  or  inteUigence,  nor  amongst 
any  class  of  our  people." 

It  was  on  Atlee's  lip  to  ask,  "  Who  were  onr  people  ?  "  hnt  he  forbore 
by  a  mighty  effort,  and  was  silent. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  have  any  other  cantions  to  give  yon.    Do  yoa?" 

*'  No,  sir.  I  could  not  eveu  have  reminded  yon  of  these,  if  you  had 
□oi  yourself  remembered  them." 

"  Oh,  I  had  almost  Ibrgotteu  it.  If  his  Eicellency  shoold  give  you  any- 
thing to  write  out,  or  to  copy,  don't  smoke  while  yon  are  over  it ;  he  abhors 
tobacco.  I  should  have  given  you  a  warning  to  be  eqnally  oareM  as 
regards  Lady  Maude's  sensibiUties ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  suspect  yoa'Il 
scaxeely  see  her." 

"Is  that  all,  sir,"  said  the  olhor,  rising. 

Tot.  sxm. — MO.  136.  '  ,  -  24.    . 
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*'  Walli  I  think  bo.  I  shall  be  enrisoB  to  hear  hor  yon  Bcqnit  ;<mi- 
self — bow  jon  get  on  with  his  Ezcelleney,  and  how  he  takes  yon ;  and 
yon  most  write  it  all  to  me.  Ain't  yon  much  too  early ;  it's  seanely 
ten  o'elotk  9  " 

"  A  qnarter-put  ten ;  and  I  have  some  miles  to  drive  to  KingsUnni." 

"  And  not  yet  packed,  perhaps  ?  "  said  the  other,  hstlessly. 

"No,  sir;  nothing  ready." 

"  Oh  I  yon'U  be  is  ample  time ;  I'll  Toneh  for  it.  Yon  are  one  of  the 
Km^-and-roady  order,  who  are  neTer  late.  Not  bnt  in  this  stme  fimrj 
of  yours,  yon  have  made  me  forget  something  I  know  I  had  to  si^ ;  ind 
yon  tell  me  yon  can't  remember  it  ?  " 

"No,  or." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  other  sententionsly,  "the  crowning  meiitof  i 
private  secretary  is  exactly  that  sort  of  mtanorj.  Yottr  inteUeets,  if  pro- 
pnlj  trained,  sboold  be  the  oamplsment  of  yonr  ehief  s.  The  infimte 
number  of  things  that  are  too  small  and  too  inBignifieant  for  Am,  are  to 
have  their  place,  dnly  docketed  and  dated,  in  your  brain ;  and  the  mrj 
ezpreaaion  of  his  &ea  ahonld  be  an  indication  to  yon  of  what  he  is  hxAdng 
for  and  y«t  eannot  remsmber.     Do  yon  mark  me  ?  " 

"Half-past ten,"  cried Atlee, as thecloekehimedonthemantelpteee; 
and  he  bonied  away  without  another  word. 

It  was  only  as  be  saw  the  pitiable  pennry  of  his  own  Boanty  Tsrdrobe, 
that  he  coold  pCTsnade  himself  to  aecept  of  Walpole's  offer. 

"  After  all,"  ha  said,  "the  loan  of  a  dress-coat  may  be'the tonuDg' 
point  of  a  whole  destiny.  Jonot  sold  all  he  had  to  buy  a  Bwerd,  to 
n^iake  his  first  campaign ;  all  I  have  is  my  shame,  and  here  it  gtwt  for  i 
snit  of  clothes  1  And,  with  Uiese  words,  he  mshed  down  to  WalpcJe'i 
dresiing-room,  and,  not  taking  time  to  inspect  and  select  &e  eontanta, 
carried  off  the  box  as  it  was,  with  him.  "  I'll  tell  him  all  when  I  mite," 
muttered  he,  as  he  drove  away. 


CHAPTBE  XXn. 

Dick  Kbashet'b  Cbahbees. 

Whsh  Dick  Kearney  qnitted  Eilgobhin  Castle  for  Dublin,  be  was  verj  &r 
from  having  any  prcQeota  in  his  head,  excepting  to  ^ow  his  eoosin  Kiu 
that  be  conld  live  wiUiont  her. 

"I  believe,"  muttered  be  to  himself,  "sheeoonts  upon  measanotkv 
'  victim.'  These  coquettish  damselB  have  a  tbeoiy  that  the  '  whole  dnma 
of  bfe '  is  the  game  of  thur  bscinations  and  the  eonBcquenccs  that  tmx 
of  them,  and  that  wo  men  make  it  our  highest  ambition  to  win  thsm, 
and  subordinate  all  we  do  in  life  to  their  &vonr.  I  should  like  to  sbow 
her  that  one  man  at  least  refuses  to  yield  this  allegiance,  and  that  what- 
ever her  bUndishmenta  do  with  otherB,  with  bim  they  are  powerieBB." 
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TheM  thoughts  were  his  traveUutg-eompamoDS  for  nigh  fifty  miles  of 
travel,  and,  like  most  traTeUing-eompaaiona,  grew  to  be  tiresome  enongh 
towards  the  end  of  the  journey. 

When  he  arrived  in  Dnblin  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  repair  to  his 
qvarteTB  in  Trinity;  they  were  not  partlealarly  cheery  in  the  best  of 
timeB,  and  now  it  was  long  vacation,  with  few  men  in  town  and  everything 
sad  and  spiritleBS^  besides  this,  be  was  in  no  mood  to  meet  Atlee,  whose 
&ee-8nd-eaay  jocnlarity  he  knew  he  wonld  not  endure,  even  with  his 
crdinaiy  patience.  Joe  had  never  condescended  to  write  one  line  sinee 
he  had  left  Kilgobbin,  and  Dick,  who  felt  that  in  presenting  him  to  his 
bmily  he  had  done  him  immense  faononr,  was  proportionately  iudignaiit 
at  this  show  of  indifference.  Bat,  by  the  same  easy  formula  with  which  he 
conld  aeeonnt  for  anything  in  Nina's  conduct,  by  her  "  coqaetry,"  he  was 
■bie  to  explain  every  deviation  from  decormn  of  Joe  Atlee's,  by  bis 
"sDobbeiy."  And  it  is  astonishing  how  comfortable  the  thongbtmade 
hhs,  that  this  man,  in  all  his  smartness  and  ready  wit,  in  his  prompt 
power  to  aec[Dire,  and  his  still  greater  qoickness  to  apply  knowledge,  was 
after  all  a  most  eonsmnmate  snob. 

He  had  no  tast«  for  a  dinner  at  commons,  so  he  ate  his  mntton- 
cbop  at  a  tavern,  and  went  to  the  play.  Ine&bly  bored,  be  sanntered 
along  the  ahnost  deserted  streets  of  the  dty,  and  jast  as  midnight  was 
striking,  he  tamed  under  the  arched  portal  of  the  College.  Secretly 
hopi^  that  AUee  might  be  absent,  he  inserted  the  key  and  entered  his 
tjuaiten. 

The  glim  old  coal-hnnker  in  the  passage,  the  silent  corridbr,  and  the 
dreary  room  at  the  end  of  it,  never  looked  more  dismal  than  aa  he 
mrveyed  them  now  by  the  light  of  a  little  wu  match  he  had  lighted 
to  goide  bis  way.  There  stood  the  massiTe  old  table  in  the  middle, 
with  its  litter  o£  books  and  papers  —  memories  of  many  a  headache ; 
and  there  was  the  paper  of  coarse  Cavendish,  against  which  he  had 
to  oHaa  protested,  as  well  as  a  pewter-pot — a  new  infraction  against 
propria  since  he  had  been  away.  Worse,  however,  than  all  assanlts 
on  decency,  were  a  pur  of  coarse  bighlows,  which  had  been  placed  within 
the  fender,  and  had  evidently  enjoyed  the  fire  so  long  as  it  hngered  in  the 
gi^e. 

"  So  like  the  fellow !  so  like  him  I "  was  all  that  Dick  could  mntter, 
and  he  tnmed  away  in  diegnst. 

As  Atlee  never  went  to  bed  till  daybreak,  it  was  qnite  clear  that  be 
was  froni  home,  and  as  the  College  gates  conld  not  reopen  till  morning, 
Dieli  was  not  sorry  to  feel  Uiat  be  was  safe  from  all  intrusion  for  some 
hoorv.  With  this  consolation,  he  betook  him  to  his  bedroom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nndresB.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  thrown  off  his  coat  than  a 
heavy,  long-drawn  respiration  startled  him.  He  stopped  and  listened  :  it 
came  again,  and  frvm  the  bed.  He  drew  nigh,  and  there,  to  his  amaze- 
meat,  OD  his  own  pillow,  lay  a  massive  bead  of  a  coarse -looking,  vnlgar 
man,  of  sbont  thirty,  with  a  silk-handkerchief  fastened  over  it  as  nightcap. 
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A  brawny  arm  lay  oateide  the  b«doIotiie8,  willi  an  enormous  hand  of  reij 
qneetionablB  cleannesB,  Ihongh  one  of  the  fingera  wore  a  heavy  gold  tii^. 
Wishing  to  gun  vhat  knowledge  he  mi^t  of  his  gneat  before  awikiiig 
him,  Dick  turned  to  inspect  his  clothes,  which,  in  a  wild  disordei,  hj 
scattered  tbrongh  the  room.  They  were  of  the  very  poorest ;  bat  nuh 
still  as  might  have  belonged  to  a  Tory  hnmble  clerk,  or  a  messenger  in  i 
conoting- boose.  A  large  blaek-Ieather  pocket-book  fell  from  a  pocket  of 
the  coat,  and,  in  replacing  it,  Dick  perceived  it  waa  filled  with  letton. 
On  one  of  these,  aa  he  closed  the  clasp,  he  read  the  name  "  Mr.  Duid 
Donogan,  Dartmoath  Oaol." 

"WhatI"  cried  he,  "is  this  the  great  head-centre,  Donogin,  I  b*n 
read  so  mnch  of  ?  and  how  is  he  here  ?  " 

Though  Dick  Kearney  was  not  osnally  qoick  of  apprehensJon,  he  vu 
not  long  here  in  gnesaing  what  the  sitnatlon  meant :  it  was  cleii  emmgli 
that  Donogan,  being  a  friend  of  Joe  Atlee,  had  been  bubonrad  hen  u 
a  safe  refoge.  Of  all  places  in  the  capital,  nose  were  so  seenre  fiomlbe 
Tisita  of  the  police  as  the  College ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  do  >nuU 
hazard  for  the  pnblic  force  to  have  invaded  these  preoineta.  CataiUbi^ 
therefore  that  Kearney  was  little  likely  to  leave  Kilgobbin  si  piesect, 
Atlee  bad  installed  his  Mend  in  Dick's  qoarters.  The  indiscrstuui  tu  i 
grave  one ;  in  &ct,  there  was  nothing— even  to  expulsion  itself— might 
not  have  followed  on  discovery. 

"  So  like  him  I  so  like  him  I  "  was  oil  he  could  mnttei,  u  b«  tme 
and  walked  about  the  room. 

^Vhile■he  thos  mnsed,  be  tamed  into  Atlee's  bedroom,  ind  at  once 
it  appeared  why  llr.  Dtmogon  hod  been  accommodated  in  his  mnn. 
Atlee's  was  perfectly  destitute  of  eveiything :  bed,  chest-ef-dnwen, 
dressing-table,  chur  and  bath  were  all  gone.  The  aole  object  in  Ike 
chamber  was  a  coarse  print  of  a  well-known  infonner  of  the  year  '96, 
"  Jenuny  O'Brien,"  under  whose  portrait  was  written,  in  Attee'i  hud, 
"  Bought  in  at  fourpenoe-halfpenny,  at  the  general  sale,  in  afleetunale  re- 
membrance of  his  virtnes,  by  one  who  feels  himself  to  be  a  relative.— J.  A." 
Eeomey  tore  down  the  picture  in  passion,  and  stamped  upon  it ;  indeed, 
his  indignation  with  his  cbnm  had  now  passed  all  bounds  of  restraiot. 

"  So  like  him  in  everything  I  "  again  burst  from  him  in  ntteilutteniess. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  read  the  inddent  uighl. 
be  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  and  at  once  decided  that  he  would  letxe 
Donogan  to  hia  reet  till  morning. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done," 
thought  he. 

He  then  proceeded  to  relight  the  fire,  and,  drawing  a  bo&  neu,  be 
wrapped  himself  in  a  railway-rug  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  For  ■  ^ 
time  be  could  not  compose  himself  to  slombei ;  he  tbonght  of  Nina  ud 
her  wilea — ay,  they  were  wiles :  he  saw  them  plainly  enough.  It  *»» 
tmo  he  was  no  prize — no  "catch,"  as  they  call  it — to  an^fiv;u)d 
such  a  girl  as  she  was  could  easUy  |look  higher ;  but  itill  he  mi^  ""^ 
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tbe  list  of  those  followers  she  Beamed  to  like  to  behold  at  her  feet  offering 
Dp  every  homage  to  her  beauty,  even  to  their  actual  despair.  And  he 
thon^t  of  his  own  c<mdition — very  hopeless  and  porpoBclesB  ae  it  wae. 

*'  Whtt  a  joomey  to  be  sure  was  life,  without  a  goal  to  strire  for. 
SOgobbin  would  be  hia  one  day ;  bat  by  that  time  would  it  be  able  to  pay 
(f  the  mortgages  that  were  raised  apon  it?  It  was  true  AUee  was  no 
richer,  but  Atlee  was  a  shifty,  artful  fellow,  with  seorea  of  contrivances  to 
go  to  windward  of  Fortune  in  even  the  very  worst  of  weather.  Atlea 
would  do  many  a  thing  he  wonld  not  stoop  to." 

And  as  Eeamey  said  this  to  himself,  he  was  eantions  in  the  use  of  hia 
verb,  tnd  never  said  "could,"  but  always  "would"  do;  and  oh  dear! 
j  it  not  in  this  fiisliion  that  we  many  of  ub  keep  our  courtage  in  life,  and 
■ttnbate  to  the  want  of  will  what  we  well  know  lies  in  tbe  want  of  power. 

Last  of  all,  he  bethought  himself  of  this  man  Donogan — a  dangerous 
lelloir  in  a  certain  way,  and  one  whose  companionsbip  must  be  got  rid  of 
ct  any  price,  Plotting  over  in  his  mind  how  tbia  should  be  done  in  the 
monting,  he  at  Inat  feU  fast  asleep. 

So  overcome  was  he  by  slumber,  that  be  never  awoke  when  that 
venerable  institation,  colled  the  College  woman — the  hag  whom  tbe  virtue 
1^  imerring  dons  insists  on  imposing  as  a  servant  on  resident  etudents — 
fntered,  mode  np  the  fire,  swept  tbe  room,  and  arranged  tbe  break&Bt- 
lable.  It  was  only  as  she  jogged  his  arm  to  aak  him  for  an  additional 
penny  to  bny  more  milk,  that  be  awoke  and  remembered  where  he  was. 

"  Will  I  get  yer  honer  a  bit  of  bacon  ?  "  asked  ehe,  in  a  tone  intended 
to  be  iosinuatiiig. 

"  Whatever  yon  like,"  said  he,  drowsily. 

"  It's  himself  there  likes  a  raeher — when  he  con  get  it,"  said  she, 
sith  a  leer,  and  a  motion  of  her  thumb  towards  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Whom  do  yon  mean  ?  "  asked  he,  half  to  learn  what  and  how  much 
elie  knew  of  his  neighbour. 

"Oh!  don't  I  know  bim  well? — Dan  Donogan,"  replied  she,  with 
agcin.  "Didn't  I  see  hJTn  in  the  dock  with  Smith  O'Brien  in  '48, 
lad  wasn't  he  in  trouble  again  after  he  got  bis  pardon ;  and  vron't 
be  always  be  in  trouble  ?  ' ' 

"  Hush,  don't  talk  so  loud,"  cried  Dick  wamingly. 
"  He'd  not  hear  me  now  if  I  was  screechin' ;  it's  the  only  time  be 
(leepa  hard ;  for  he  gets  up  about  three  or  half-past — before  it's  day — and 
lie  squeezes  through  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  gets  out  into  the  Park, 
and  be  takes  his  exercise  there  for  two  hours,  most  of  the  time  nmnlng 
foil  speed  and  keeping  himself  in  fine  wind.  Do  you  know  what  he  said 
(o  me  the  other  day  ?  '  Molly,'  says  he,  '  when  I  know  I  can  get  between 
those  bars  there,  and  run  round  the  College  Park  in  three  minutes  and 
twelve  seconds,  I  feel  that  there's  not  many  a  jail  in  Ireland  can  bowld, 
and  the  divil  a  policeman  in  the  island  could  catch  me.' "  And  she  hod 
lo  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chiur  to  steady  herself  while  she  laughed 
at  the  conceit. 
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"I  think,  after  aU,"  said  Keamej,  "  I'd  rattier  keep  out  of  the  tcnpe 
than  trust  to  that  way  of  escaping  it." 

"  He  wonldn't,"  said  Bhe.  "  He'd  rather  be  Bednciii'  the  Boldios 
in  Barrack  Street,  or  sweKring  in  a  new  Fenian  or  nailing  a  deilti- 
wamin'  on  a  hall-door,  than  he'd  be  lord  major  I  If  ha  wim't  is 
mischief  Iie'd  like  to  be  in  his  grave." 

"And  what  cornea  of  it  all?"  said  Kearney,  scarcely  giving  any  eiaet 
meaning  to  hie  words, 

"That's  what  I  do  be  saying  myself,"  cried  the  hag.  "M'heii  the; 
can  transport  yon  for  singing  a  ballad  and  send  yon  to  pick  aaknm  for  a 
green  cravat,  it's  time  to  take  to  some  other  trade  than  patriotism  I  "  And 
with  this  reflection  she  dinffied  away  to  proeora  the  materials  for  bretk&sl. 
The  fjresh  rolls,  the  watercress,  a  couple  of  red  herrings,  dsiilM  u 
those  ancient  damsels  are  expert  in  doing,  and  a  smoking  dish  of  neherg 
and  eggs,  flanked  by  a  hissing  tea-kettle,  soon  made  their  appearauM,  tl» 
hag  assnring  Kearney  that  a  stent  Imock  with  the  poker  on  the  back  of 
the  grate  would  smmnon  Mr.  Donogan  almost  inatantaneonely — so  npidl]', 
indeed,  and  with  such  indiSerence  as  to  raiment,  that,  as  aha  modestly 
declared,  "  I  have  to  take  to  my  heels  the  moment  I  call  him,"  and 
the  modest  avowal  was  confirmed  by  her  hasty  departure. 

The  assurance  was  so  far  correct,  that  scarcely  had  Kearney  replaced 
the  poker,  when  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  strangest  figmes  be  had 
ever  beheld  presented  itself  in  the  room.  He  was  a  short  thiek-sst  man 
with  a  piofdsion  of  yellowish  hair,  which,  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
head,  htmg  down  on  either  side  to  his  neck — beard  and  monstache  of  tha 
same  hue,  left  little  of  the  face  to  be  seen  but  a  pair  of  Instrons  bine  ejes, 
deep-sonken  in  their  orbits,  and  a  short  wide-nostrilled  noee,  whitdi  bore  ths 
closest  resemblance  to  a  lion's.  Indeed  a  most  absnrd.  likeness  lo  tbe 
king  of  beasts  was  the  impression  produced  on  Kearney  as  this  wild- 
looking  feUow  boanded  forward  and  stood  there  amazed  at  finding  a  stranger 
to  confront  him. 

His  dress  was  a  flannel-shirt  and  tronsers,  and  a  pair  of  old  sUppen 
which  had  once  been  Kearney's  own, 

"  I  was  told  by  the  College  woman  how  I  was  to  sommon  yon,  Mi. 
Donogan,"  said  Kearney,  good-naturedly.  "You're  not  ofiended  with  the 
liberty?" 

"Are yon  Dick?"  asked  the  ottier,  coming  forward. 

"  Yes.     I  think  most  of  my  friends  know  me  by  that  name." 

"  And  the  old  devil  has  told  yon  mine  ?  "  asked  he,  qoickly. 

"  No,  I  believe  I  discovered  that  for  myself.  I  tumbled  over  some  of 
your  things  last  night,  and  saw  a  letter  addressed  to  you." 

"  You  didn't  read  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  It  fell  out  of  your  pocket-book,  and  I  put  it  back 
there." 

"  So  the  old  hag  didn't  blab  on  me  ?  I'm  anxious  about  this, 
because  it's  got  out  somehow  that  I'm  back  again.    I  landed  at  Eenmare 
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in  a  fishing-boat  from  the  New  York  Packet  the  '  Oaprey '  on  Tawday 
fortnight,  and  three  of  the  uewapapera  bad  it  before  I  vas  a  week  on 
shore." 

"  Onr  breakfkat  ie  getting  cold  ;  eit  down  here  and  let  me  help  yon. 
Will  yoD  begin  with  a  laaber  ?  " 

Not  replying  to  the  inyitation,  Donogan  covered  hia  plat«  with  bacon, 
snd  leaning  his  arm  on  the  table,  stared  fixedly  at  Eearoey. 

"  I'm  as  glad  aa  fifty  poonds  of  it,"  mattered  be  slowly  to  himself. 

"  Glad  of  what  !  " 

"  Otad  tiiat  you're  not  a  swell,  Mr.  Eeamey,"  said  be  gravely.  "  '  The 
HoDOOiable  Richard  Kearney,'  whenerer  I  repeated  that  to  myself  it  gave 
me  a  cold  sweat.  I  thought  of  velvet  collars  and  a  cravat  with  a  grand 
pin  in  it,  and  a  atnck-ap  creature  behind  both,  that  wouldn't  cosdesoend 
to  sit  down  with  me." 

"  I'm  SOTO  Joe  Atlee  gtive  yon  no  snch  impression  of  me." 

A  short  grant  that  might  mean  ai^thing  was  all  the  reply. 

"  He  was  my  ohom,  and  knew  me  better,"  reiterated  the  other. 

"  He  knows  many  a  thing  he  dt>esn't  say,'  and  he  says  plenty  that  he 
doeen't  kncFw.  *  Eeamey  will  be  a  swell,'  said  I,  '  and  he'll  toni  npon  me 
just  ont  of  contempt  for  my  cooditioD.' " 

"That  was  jndfpng  me  hardly,  Mr.  Donogan." 

"  No,  it  wmn't ;  it's  ttie  treatanent  the  ma^j  dogs  meet  all  the  world 
over.  Why  ia  England  insdent  to  os,  bnt  becanse  we're  poor — answer 
metbat?     Arewemangy?     Don't  yon  feel  mangy  ?~-I  know  Z  do  !  " 

Djok  smiled  a  sort  of  mild  contradiction,  bnt  said  nothing. 

"Now  that  I  see  yon,  Mr.  Kearney,"  said  the  other,  "  I'm  as  glad  as 
a  t«B-peimd  note  aboat  a  letter  I  wiot»  yon-^— ' — " 

'*  I  never  received  a  letter  from  yon." 

"  Snrelknowyoadidn'^l  havw'tlgot  it  here?"  Andhedrewforth  a 
square- ebaped  packet  and  held  it  np  before  him.  "I  never  said  that 
I  sent  it,  nor  I  won't  fiend  it  now ;  here's  its  pCeoeot  address,"  added  he, 
as  ha  thraw  it  on  the  fire  and  preaeed  it  down  with  his  foot. 

"  Why  not  have  given  it  to  me  sow  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Because  tltree  minotea  will  tdl  yon  all  thtti  was  in  it,  and  better 
than  writing ;  for  I  can  reply  to  anything  that  wants  an  explanation,  and 
that's  what  a  letter  cannot.  Fint  of  all,  do  yon  know  that  Mr.  Clande 
Bany,  yonr  county  member,  has  atked  for  the  CMteni,  and  ia  going 
tonaign?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  heard  it." 

"  Well,  it's  a  fact  They  are  gok^  to  make  blm  a  second  secretary 
somewhere,  and  pension  him  oS.  He  has  done  bis  work :  he  voted  an 
Anns  Bill  and  an  Insmrection  Act,  and  he  had  the  inflnen2a  when  the 
aauusty  petition  was  {Hresented,  and  sure  no  more  oonld  be  expected  from 
any  man." 

"  The  qoestion  scarcely  concerns  me ;  om  interest  in  the  connty  ia  so 
omall  now,  we  count  ibi  very  little." 
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"  And  dan't  yon  knov  hon  to  moke  joor  inSnence  greater  ?  " 

"I  eaimot  say  that  I  do." 

"  <3o  to  the  poll  yonreelf,  Ricliard  Kearney,  and  bo  the  memlwr." 

"  Yoa  are  talkiug  of  an  impcwdbilitj;,  Mr.  Donogan.  First  of  ill,  ve 
have  no  fortune,  no  large  estates  in  the  eonatj,  with  a  wide  tenimtiT  and 
plen^  of  votes ;  seeondly,  ve  hare  no  place  amongst  the  connty  bmiliea, 
as  OUT  old  name  and  good  blood  might  have  given  ns ;  thirdly,  we  ira  of 
tlie  wrong  religion,  and,  I  take  it,  with  a«  wrong  politics ;  and,  lastly,  m 
Bhonld  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  prize  if  we  had  von  it." 

.  "  Wrong  in  every  one  of  your  prapositioofl — ^wholly  wrot^,"  cried  tb» 
other.  "  The  parfy  that  will  send  yon  in  won't  want  to  be  bribed,  ud 
they'll  be  prond  of  a  man  who  doesn't  overtop  them  with  his  money.  Yon 
don't  need  the  big  fiunilies,  foryoa'll  be^t  them.  Your  rel^on  is  the  liglit 
one,  for  it  will  give  yoa  the  Priests ;  and  yonr  politics  shall  be  Btpnl, 
and  it  will  give  yon  the  Peasants  ;  and  as  to  not  knowing  what  to  do  wlim 
yon're  elected,  are  yon  so  mighty  well  off  in  life  that  you've  nothiiig 
to  wish  for? ■* 

"I  can  scarcely  say  that,"  said  Dick,  smiling. 

"  Give  me  a  few  minntes'  attention,"  said  Donogan,  "  and  I  thiskril 
show  yon  that  I've  thooght  this  matt«T  ont  and  out ;  indeed,  before  I  nt 
down  to  write  to  yon  I  went  into  all  the  detuls." 

And  now,  with  a  cleanese  and  a  ^mess  that  astonished  Keuney, 
this  strange -lookiog  fiallow  proceeded  to  prove  how  he  had  wei^ied  the 
whole  difficult,  and  saw  how,  is  theniee  balance  of  tlie  two  great  ptitiw 
who  woold  contest  the  seat,  the  Bepealer  wonld  step  in  and  steal  vot«s 
from  both. 

He  showed  not  only  that  he  knew  every  barony  of  Uie  aoonty,  mi 
every  estate  and  property,  but  that  he  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  di&reot 
localitieB  where  discontent  prsvulad,  and  places  where  there  wai  some- 
thing more  than  discontent. 

"  It  is  down  there,"  said  he  significastly,  *'  that  I  can  be  nsefnl.  The 
mas  that  has  had  his  foot  in  the  dock,  and  only  escaped  having  hit  head 
in  the  noose.  Is  never  discredited  in  Ireland.  Talk  pariiament  uid  pu- 
liamentaiy  tactics  to  the  small  shopkeepers  in.  Moate,  and  leave  me  to  tslk 
treason  to  the  people  in  the  bog." 

"Bat  I  mistake  fyon  and  yonr  liienda  greatly,"  said  Eeun^,  "if 
these  were  the  tAoHeB^cfa  always  followed;  I  tiionght  that  yon  were  the 
physical-force  par^,  who  sneered  at  constitationalism  and  only  believei 
in  the  pike." 

"  So  wa  did,  so  long  as  we  saw  O'Connell  and  the  lawyers  working  ths 
game  of  that  grievance  for  their  own  advantage,  and  teaching  the  EngliBh 
Government  how  to  mle  Ireland  by  a  system  of  concession  to  them  snd  to 
their  friends.  Now,  however,  we  begin  to  pereeive  tiiat  to  assanlt  that 
heavy  bastion  of  Saxon  intolerance,  we  most  have  spies  in  the  enuny's 
fortress,  and  for  this  we  send  in  so  many  members  to  the  Whig  party.  Then 
are  scores  of  men  vrtio  will  aid  as  by  their  vote  who  would  not  tisk  a  bene 
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in  our  caose.  Theirs  is  a  sort  of  anbaoate  patriotism ;  but  it  has  its  nse. 
It  smashes  an  Established  Chnreh,  breaks  down  Protestant  ascendancy, 
destroys  the  prestige  of  landed  property,  and  will  in  time  abrogate  entail 
sod  primogeniture,  and  many  another  fine  thing  ;  and  in  this  way  it  clears 
the  ground  for  onr  operations,  jnst  as  soldiers  fell  trees  and  lerel  houses 
lest  they  interfere  with  the  range  of  heavy  artillery," 

"  So  that  the  place  yon  woold  assign  me  is  that  very  honourable  one 
yon  have  jnst  called  a  '  spy  in  the  camp  ? '  " 

"  By  a  figure  I  said  that,  Mr.  Kearney ;  bat  yon  know  well  enough 
what  I  meant  was,  that  there's  many  a  man  will  help  us  on  the  Treasury 
boiches,  that  would  not  turn  oat  on  Talloght ;  and  we  want  both.  I  won't 
say,"  added  he,  after  a  paose,  "  I'd  not  rather  see  yon  a  leader  in  onr  ranks 
than  a  Parliament  man.  I  was  bred  a  doctor,  Mr.  Kearney,  and  I  most 
take  an  illastration  from  my  own  art.  To  make  a  man  susceptible  of 
certain  remedies,  you  are  often  ob%ed  to  redace  his  strength  and  weaken 
his  Gonstitatian.  So  it  is  here.  To  bring  Ireland  into  a  condmon  to  he 
bettered  by  Repeal,  yoa  most  cmah  the  Chnreh  and  smash  the  bitter 
Protestants.  The  Whigs  will  do  these  for  as,  bnt  we  must  help  them. 
Do  you  understand  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do.  In  the  case  yon  speak  of,  then,  the  Government  wiU 
Bupport  my  election." 

"  Against  a  Tory,  yes  ;  bat  not  against  a  pure  Whig — a  thorongh -going 
sapporter,  who  wonld  bo^ain  for  nothing  for  his  eonntry,  only  something 
for  his  own  relations." 

"  If  your  project  has  an  immense  fascination  for  me  at  one  moment, 
and  excites  my  ambition  beyond  all  bounds,  the  moment  I  tnm  my  mind  to 
the  cost,  Bjid  remember  my  own  poverty,  I  see  nothing  bnt  hopelessness." 

"  That's  not  my  view  of  it,  nor  when  yoa  listen  to  me  patiently  will  it, 
I  believe,  be  yours.    Can  we  have  another  talk  over  this  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  To  be  sore  t  we'll  dine  here  together  at  six." 

"  Ob,  never  mind  me,  think  of  yourself,  Mr.  Eeamej,  and  yoar  own 
engagements.  As  lo  the  matter  of  dining,  a  cmst  of  bread  and  a  couple 
of  apples  are  folly  as  maeh  as  I  want  or  care  for." 

"We'll  dine  together  to-day  at  six,"  said  Dick,  "and  bear  in  mind 
I  un  more  interested  in  this  than  yon  are." 


CHAPTER  XXVTI. 

A  Cbapit  Coussbllob. 

Ab  they  were  abont  to  sit  down  to  dinner  on  that  day,  a  telegram,  re- 
directed firom  £ilgobbin,  reached  Kearney's  hand.  It  bore  the  date  of 
that  morning,  from  Plmnuddm  Caatle,  and  was  signed  "Atlee."  Its 
contents  were  these : — "  H.E.  wants  to  mark  the  Kilgobbin  defence  with 
Bome  sign  of  approval.    What  shall  it  be  ?    Reply  by  wire." 
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"  Bead  tliat,  and  tell  ns  what  you  think  af  it." 

"  Joe  Atlee  at  the  Vioeroj'a  castle  in  Wales  I  "  ciied  the  other. 
"We're  going  np  the  ladder  hand  ovei  head,  Mr.  Keaiseyl  AveekKgo 
Ms  ambition  was  bounded  on  the  sonth  by  Ship  Street,  and  on  the  eut  bj 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard." 

"  How  do  joQ  understand  the  despatch  ?  "  asked  Eeanej,  qoieklj. 

"  Eaail;  enough.  Hie  Excellenoj  wants  to  know  what  yoa'!!  ban  tot 
shooting  down  three — I  think  they  were  thiee-^Iriahmen." 

"  Tlie  fellows  came  to  demand  arms,  and  with  loaded  gnus  in  their 

"  And  if  they  did  I  Is  not  the  first  ri^t  of  a  man  the  weapon  thit 
defends  ^him  ?  He  that  eannot  nae  it  or  does  not  possess  it,  is  a  iIsts. 
By  what  prerogative  has  Eilgobbin  Castle,  within  its  walls,  whst  can 
take  the  life  of  any,  the  meanest,  tenant  on  the  estate  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  disooss  this  with  yon ;  I  think  I  have  heard  most  of 
it  before,  and  was  not  impressed  when  I  did  so.  What  I  asked  was,  i^ 
sort  of  a  rec<%nition  one  mi^t  safety  ask  for  and  reasonably  a:pect  i " 

"  That's  not  long  to  look  for.  Let  them  snpport  yoa  in  the  coimty. 
Telegraph  |baek,  '  I'm  going  to  stand,  and,  if  X  get  in,  will  be  a  Whig. 
wheneTor  I'm  not  a  Nationalist,    Will  the  party  stand  by  me? ' " 

"  Scarcely  with  that  prc^ramme." 

"  And  do  yoa  think  that  the  priests'  nominees,  who  are  fhree-bnrths 
of  the  Irish  Members,  ofier  better  terms  ?  Do  yoa  imagine  that  the  men 
that  erowd^the  Whig  lobby  have  not  reserved  their  freedom  of  action  sbont 
the  Pope,  and  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  the  Orange  processionists  ?  If 
they  were  not  free  so  &r,  I'd  ask  yon,  with  the  old  Doke,  How  is  bet 
Ibjesty's  Oovemment  to  be  earned  oa?" 

Kearney  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  And  thaf  a  not  all,"  eontinaed  the  othu ;  ■■  bat  yoa  mast  write  to  the 
papers  a  flat  contradiction  of  that  shooting  story.  Yoa  most  eithw  ieoitn 
that  it  never  occorred  at  all,  or  was  done  by  that  young  soamp  from  the 
Castle,  who  happily  got  as  much  as  he  gave." 

"  That  I  coold  not  do,"  said  Eeamey,  firmly. 

"  And  it  is  that  precisely  that  yoa  most  do,"  rqoined  the  othtf.  "  U 
yoa  go  into  the  House  to  represMit  the  popular  feeling  ot  Insbmen,  tha 
hand  that  s^s  the  roll  most  not  be  atiuned  mth  Irish  blood." 

"  Yon  forget ;  I  was  not  within  fi%  miles  of  the  place." 

"  And  another  reason  to  disavow  it.  Look  here,  Mr.  Kearney  :  if  s 
man  in  a  battle  was  to  say  to  himself,  I'll  never  give  any  hut  a  &ii  blow, 
he'd  make  a  mighty  bad  soldier.  Now,  public  life  is  a  battle,  and  woite 
than*a  battle  in  all  that  touches  treachery  and  blsehood.  If  yon  mean  to 
do  any  good  in  the  world,  to  yoniself  and  your  oonntry,  take  my  word  lor 
it,  yon'il  have  to  do  plenty  of  tilings  that  yoa  don't  like,  and,  what's 
worse,  can't  defend." 

"  The  soup  is  getting  cold  all  this  time.     Shall  we  mt  down  f  " 

"  No,  not  till  we  answer  the  telegram.  Sit  down  and  say  what  I  told  yoa." 
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"  Atlse  will  e&y  I'm  mad.     Ho  knows  I  have  not  a  shiUlng  in  the 

"  itiches  is  not  the  badge  of  the  representatioD,"  said  the  other. 

"  Thej  can,  at  least,  pa;  the  cost  of  the  electionB." 

"  Well,  we'll  pay  onra,  too — not  all  at  once,  but  later  on ;  don't  fret 
jonrself  about  that." 

"  They'll  refiise  me  flatly." 

"No,  we  have  a  lien  on  the  fine  gentleman  with  the  broken  arm. 
What  wonld  the  Tones  pYo  for  that  aloiy,  told  as  I  ootild  tell  it  to  them  ? 
At  all  events,  whatever  yon  do  in  life,  remember  this — that  if  asked  your 
price  for  anything  yoa  hars  done,  name  the  highest,  and  take  nothing 
if  it's  refused  yon.  It's  a  wuting  race,  but  I  never  knew  it  fiul  in  the 
end." 

Eeamey  despatched  his  message,  and  sat  down  to  the  table,  far  too 
much  flnrried  and  excited  to  care  for  his  dinner.  Not  bo  bis  guest,  who 
ate  Toraciously,  seldom  raising  his  bead  and  never  uttering  a  word. 
"  Here's  to  the  new  Member  for  King's  County,"  said  he  at  last,  and  he 
drained  off  his  glass;  and  I  don't  know  a  pleasonter  way  of  wishing 
a  man  ptoeperity  thaa  in  a  bomper.  "Has  yooi  lather  any  politicSi 
Mr.  Eeaniey  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  he's  a  Whig,  but,  except  hating  the  EBtahliehed  Charch 
and  having  a  print  of  Lord  Russell  over  the  fireplace,  I  don't  know  he  has 
other  reason  for  the  opinion." 

"  All  right ;  there's  nothing  finer  for  a  young  man  entering  public  life 
than  to  be  able  to  sneer  at  his  &ther  for  a  noodle.  That's  the  practical 
my  to  show  contempt  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestora.  There's  no 
appeal  the  public  respond  to  with  the  same  certainty  as  that  of  the  man 
who  quarrels  with  bis  relations  for  the  sake  of  his  principles,  and  whether 
it  be  a  change  in  your  pohtics  or  youz  religion,  they're  sure  to  up- 
hold you." 

<'  If  differing  witb  my  fiitber  will  ensure  my  enccess,  I  can  afford  to 
be  confident,"  said  Dick,  smiling, 

"  Your  sister  has  her  notions  about  Ireland,  hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  behsve  she  has ;  but  she  fancies  that  laws  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  the  things  in  fault,  bat  ourselves  and  our  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  people,  that  were  not  often  just,  and  were  always  capricious. 
I  am  not  sure  how  she  works  out  her  problem,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to 
educate  each  other ;  and  that  in  turn,  for  teaching  the  people  to  read  and 
write,  there  are  scores  of  things  to  b«  learned  from  them." 

"  And  the  Greek  girl  ?  " 

"  The  Greek  girl  " — began  Dick,  haughtily,  and  with  a  manner  that 
betokened  rebuke,  but  which  suddenly  changed  as  he  saw  that  nothing 
in  the  other's  manner  gave  any  indication  of  intended  freedom  or  inso- 
lence — "The  Clreek  is  my  first-cousin,  Mr.  Donogan,"  said  he  calmly; 
' '  bat  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  have  heard  of  her,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  us." 
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"  IVom  Joe— Joe  Atlee  I  I  believe  we  hare  talted  yon  otw — every 
one  of  joo — till  I  know  70a  all  as  well  u  if  I  lived  in  the  castle  and  called 
yon  l^  yonr  Christian  names.  Do  yon  know,  Ur.  Kearney  " — and  hia 
Toice  trembled  now  as  be  spoke — "  that  to  a  lone  and  desolate  man  like 
myself,  who  has  do  home,  and  scarcely  ft  country' — there  is  somethiDg 
indescribably  tonching  in  the  mere  pictnre  of  the  fireside,  and  tbe  fanuly 
gathered  roond  it,  talking  over  little  homely  earea  and  canyassicg  the 
obanges  of  eoob  day's  fortone.  I  conld  ait  bers  half  tbo  nigbt  and 
listen  to  Atlee  telling  bow  yon  lived,  and  the  sort  of  things  that  inte- 
rested yon," 

"  Bo  that  you'd  actually  like  to  look  at  us  ?  " 

Donogan's  eyes  grew  glassy,  and  bis  lips  trembled,  bnt  he  could  not 
ntter  r  word. 

"  Bo  yon  shall  then,"  cried  Dick,  resolntely.  "  We'll  start  to-momn 
by  the  early  train.  Yon'U  not  object  to  a  ten-miles'  walk,  snd  we'll  anire 
for  dinner." 

"  Do  yoa  know  who  it  is  yon  are  inviting  to  your  father's  honse? 
Do  yoa  know  that  I  am  an  escaped  eonvict,  with  a  price  on  my  bead 
this  minnte  7  Do  yon  know  the  penalty  of  giving  me  shelter,  or  even 
what  tbe  law  calls  comfort  ?  " 

"  I  know  tMs,  that  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Bog  of  Allen,  you'll  be  br  safer 
than  in  tbe  city  of  Dublin  ;  that  none  shall  ever  leam  who  you  an,  nor, 
if  they  did,  is  there  one — the  pc  'rest  in  tbe  place — would  betray  yon." 

"It  is  of  you,  sir,  I'm  thinking,  not  of  me,"  said  Donogan  calmly. 

"  Don't  fret  yourself  about  us.  We  are  well  known  in  our  county, 
and  above  suspicion.  Whenever  you  yourself  should  feel  that  your 
presence  was  like  to  be  a  danger,  I  am  quite  wiHing  to  believe  you'd  take 
yourself  off." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  sir,  and  Tm  proud  to  see  it ;  but  how  are  you 
to  present  me  to  your  friends  ?  " 

"  As  a  College  acquaintance — a  friend  of  Atlee's  and  of  mine — a 
gentleman  who  occupied  tbe  room  next  me.  I  can  sniely  say  that 
with  truth." 

"And  dined  with  you  every  day  since  yon  knew  him.  Why  not 
add  that?" 

He  laughed  merrily  over  this  conceit,  and  at  last  Donogan  said,  "  I've 
a  little  kit  of  clothes — soroetbing  decenter  than  these — up  in  Thomas 
Street,  No.  18,  Mr.  Kearney ;  tbe  old  bouse  Lord  Edward  was  shot  in, 
and  tbe  safest  place  in  Dublin  now,  because  it  is  so  notorious.  111  step 
op  for  them  this  evening,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  start  when  yon  like." 

"  Here's  good  fortune  to  as,  whatever  we  do  next,"  sud  Keam^, 
filling  both  Uieir  glasses;  and  tbey  touobed  the  brims  together,  and 
clinked  them,  before  tbey  drained  them. 
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CHAPTKE  XXVin. 
"OS    THK    LBADS." 


Eate  Eeaskkt's  loom  was  on  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  "gare"  by  a 
window  orer  the  leads  of  a  bu^e  eqnare  tower.  On  thin  apaoe  ahe  bad 
made  a  litUe  garden  of  a  few  flowers,  to  t«nd  which  was  one  of  what  ehe 
called  "  her  dissipations." 

Some  old  packing-cases,  filled  with  mould,  sufficed  to  nonriBh  a  few 
atoeks  and  camalioira,  a  rose  or  two,  and  a  mass  of  mignonette,  which 
poBubly,  like  ihe  dtildren  of  the  poor,  grew  np  stnrd;  and  healthy  from 
some  of  the  adTerae  circnmstaiiceB  of  their  condition.  It  was  a  reiy 
faTomite  spot  with  her ;  and  if  she  came  hither  in  her  happiest  moments, 
it  was  here  also  her  saddest  hours  were  passed,  snre  that  in  the  cares  and 
employments  of  har  loved  plants,  she  would  find  solace  and  consolation. 
It  was  at  this  window  Eate  now  sat  with  Nina,  looking  over  the  vast 
plain,  on  which  a  rich  moonlight  was  sb«aming,  the  shadows  of  &st- 
flitting  clouds  throwing  strange  and  &ncifiil  effects  over  a  space  almost 
wide  enough  to  be  a  prairie. 

"  What  a  deal  have  mere  names  to  do  with  onr  imaginations,  Nina  1 " 
said  Eate.  "  Is  not  that  boondlesa  sweep  before  ns  as  fine  as  your 
boasted  Campagna  ?  Does  not  the  night-wind  career  over  it  as  joyfiilly, 
and  is  not  the  moonlight  as  pictnresqne  in  its  breaks  by  turf-clamp  and 
hillock  as  by  mined  wall  and  tottering  temple  ?  In  a  word,  are  not  we 
as  well  here,  to  drink  in  all  this  dehcions  silence,  as  if  we  were  sitting 
on  yoor  lored  Pincian  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  share  such  heresies.  I  see  noUiing  out  there  but 
bleak  desolation.  I  don't  know  if  it  ever  had  a  past ;  I  can  almost  swear 
it  will  have  no  fatmre.    Let  us  not  talk  of  it." 

"  What  shall  we  talk  of  ?  "  asked  Kate,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"  Yon  know  well  enough  what  led  me  np  here.  I  want  to  hear  what 
you  know  of  that  strai^  mas  Dick  brought  here  to-day  to  dinner." 

"  I  never  saw  him  before — ^never  even  heard  of  him." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

*'  I  have  scarcely  seen  him." 

"  Don't  be  bo  guarded  and  reserved.  Tell  me  frankly  the  impression 
be  makes  on  you.     Is  he  not  vulgar — very  vulgar  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  say,  Nina  7  Of  all  the  people  yon  ever  met,  who 
knows  so  little  of  the  habits  of  society  as  myself  9  Those  fine  gentlemen 
who  were  here  the  other  day  shocked  my  ignorance  by  nnmberless  little 
displays  of  indifference.  Yet  I  can  feel  that  they  must  have  been  paragons 
of  good  breeding,  and  Qtai  what  I  believed  to  be  a  very  cool  self-sufGoiency 
was  in  reality  the  very  latest  London  version  of  good  manners." 

"  Oh,  you  did  not  like  that  charming  carelossneBS  of  Englishmen  that 
goes  where  it  likes  and  when  it  likes,  that  does  not  wait  to  be  answered 
when  it  qoestions,  and  only  insists  on  one  thing,  which  is — '  not  to  be 
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bored.'  If  70D  knew,  dearest  Eate,  how  foreignen  school  themselTcs, 
and  strive  to  oatch  np  that  insoneiaiice,  tnd  sever  socceed — never  I " 

"  iij  brother's  firiend  certaini;  is  no  adept  in  it." 

"  He  IB  insofierBble.  I  don't  know  Uiat  the  man  ever  dined  in  the 
company  of  ladies  before ;  did  yon  remaA  that  he  did  not  open  the  door 
as  we  left  the  dinner-room  ?  and  if  jonr  brother  had  not  eome  over,  I 
ahonld  have  had  to  open  it  for  myself.  I  dedaie  I'm  not  sure  he  stood 
np  as  we  passed." 

"  Oh,  jee  ;  I  saw  him  iim  from  hia  eh^." 

"  I'U  tell  yon  what  yon  did  not  lee.  Yon  did  not  lea  him  open  hia 
napkin  at  £nner.  He  ekrfe  hia  rtdl  of  hread  very  t^jiy  team  the  foldt, 
ani  then  placed  the  napkin,  earefolly  folded,  bende  him." 

"  Yon  Bsem  to  have  observed  him  elosely,  Nina." 

"  I  did  BO,  beeanse  I  saw  eoongh  in  hia  manner  to  exeite  mqinvof 
hia  class,  and  I  want  to  know  what  Dick  means  by  introdneing  him  hen." 

"  Papa  liked  him  ;  at  least  he  nid  that  after  we  left  the  roan  a  good 
deal  of  bis  shyness  wore  oS,  and  that  he  emvaiaed  pjoasantly  aod  will. 
Above  all,  he  seems  to  know  Lreland  parfootly." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  she,  balf-disdainfrilly. 

"  So  mnoh  so  fimt  I  was  heartily  sorry  to  leave  the  room  vhm  I 
faeaid  them  begin  Uie  topic ;  bnt  I  saw  papa  wished  to  have  sons  tift 
with  him,  and  I  went." 

"  Thej  were  gallant  enough  not  to  jtun  ns  s&erwaidH,-tlion^lthiiik 
we  waited  tea  till  ten." 

■'Till  nigh  eleven,  Nina;  so  that  I  am  snre  they  most  have  been 
interested  in  their  conversation." 

"  I  hope  tbe  raplanatton  exaoaes  them." 

"  I  don't  know  that  they  are  awsie  they  needed'  an  ^tology.  F^aps 
they  were  affecting  a  little  of  that  British  insoneianoe  yon  spAe 
of " 

"  Th^  had  better  not.  It  will  sit  most  aiAwaidly  on  thor  Irish 
habits." 

"  Some  day  or  other  I'll  give  yon  a  formal  battle  on  Sae  score,  Nina, 
and  I  warn  70a  yon'U  not  come  so  well  oat  of  it." 

"  Whenever  yon  like.  I  accept  the  ohallenga.  Make  this  brilliaBt 
companion  of  yonr  brother's  the  type,  and  it  will  teat  yoar  elevranen,  I 
promise  yon.     Do  yon  even  know  his  name  7  " 

"  Mr.  Daniel,  my  brother  called  him  ;  bat  I  know  nothing  of  bis 
eonntry  or  of  bis  belongings." 

"  Daniel  is  a  Christian  name,  not  a  femily  naras,  is  it  not  ?  We  have 
scores  of  people  like  that — Tommaaini,  Biccaidi,  and  snch  llke-^ 
Italy,  bat  they  mean  nothing." 

"  Onr  Mend  below-stairs  looks  as  if  that  was  not  his  faihsg.  I  should 
say  that  he  means  a  good  deal." 

"  Oh,  I  know  yon  are  langhing  at  my  ttapid  phrase — no  matter;  yon 
understood  me,  at  all  erentf.     I  don't  lil"  that  man." 
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"Dick'a  frionda  ftre  not  fcffhmate  mtH  yon.  I  remember  hov 
an&vonrablj  yon  jadged  of  Mr.  Atlee  firom  Mb  portrait." 

"  Well,  he  looked  rather  better  than  his  picture — less  falae,  I  meui ; 
or  p^hftpB  it  vroa  that  he  had  a  certain  levity  of  maimer  that  earned  off 
the  perfidy." 

"  What  an  ami&bte  §ort  of  levity !-" 

"  Yoa  are  too  critical  on  me  by  half  this  eTsning,"  said  Nina,  pettiBhly; 
and  she  arose  and  strcdletl  ont  upon  the  leads. 

For  some  time  Kate  was  ocaroely  aware  she  had  gone.  Her  head  was 
foil  of  cares,  and  she  sat  trying  to  think  aqme  of  them  "ont,"  and  see  her 
way  te  deal  with  them.  At  last  the  door  of  the  room  slowly  and  noise- 
leBslj  opened,  and  Dick  pat  in  his  head.  "  I  was  a&ud  yon  mi(^t  be 
asleep,  Kate,"  said  be,  entering,  '<  finding  all  bo  still  and  qniet  here." 

■'  No.  Nina  and  I  were  ehattiiig  her»— sqnabbling,  I  believe,  if  I  were 
to  tdl  the  farnth ;  and  I  can't  tell  ^en  she  left  me." 

"  What  eoidd  yon  be  qnarrelMng  about  9  "  asked  he,  as  he  sat  down 
bedde  her. 

■■  I  think  it  was  Mrith  that  strange  friend  of  yonn.  We  were  not  quite 
agreed  whotiier  his  manners  were  perfect,  or  his  habits  tiiose  of  the  well- 
bred  world.'  Then  we  wanted  to  know  more  of  him,  and  each  was  dis- 
satisfied that  the  other  was  so  ignorant ;  and,  lastly,  we  were  canvassing 
that  veiy  peculiar  taste  yen  appear  to  have  in  friends,  and  were  wondering 
where  yox  fiad  yonr  odd  people." 

"  So  then  yon  don't  like  Donogan  ?  "  said  he,  hniriedly. 

"  Like  whom  ?     And  yoa  call  bim  Donogan  I  " 

"  The  mischief  is  oat,"  said  be.  "  Not  that  I  wanted  to  have  secrets 
from  yon ;  bat  all  the  same,  I  am  a  preoioos  bongler.  His  name  is 
Donogan,  and  what's  more,  it's  Daniel  Donogan.  He  was  the  same  who 
figured  in  the  dock  at,  I  believe,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  Smith  O'Brien 
and  the  others,  and  was  afterwards  seen  in  England  in  '69,  known  as  a 
head-centre,  and  apprehended  on  snspieion  in  '60,  and  mode  his  escape 
from  Dartmoor  the  same  year.  There's  a  very  pretty  biography  in 
skeleton,  is  it  not  ?  "j 

"  Bat,  my  dear  Dick,  how  are  yon  connected  with  him  ?  " 
"  Not  very  serionaly.     Don't  be  afraid.     I'm  not  compromised  in  any 
way,  nor  does  he  desire  that  I  ahoold  be.     Here  is  the  whole  story  of  onr 
acqnuntanee."    And  now  he  told  what  the  reader  already  knows  of  th«r 
first  meetii^  and  the  intimacy  that  followed  it. 

"All  that  will  take  nothing  from  the  danger  of  harbonring  a  man 
charged  as  he  is,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  be  be  tracked  and  discovered." 
"  It  is  what  I  mean." 

"  Well,  one  has  only  to  look  oat  of  that  window,  and  see  where  we 
■re  and  what  lies  aroand  as  on  every  side,  to  be  tolerably  easy  on  that 
score."  And  as  he  spoke  he  arose  and  walked  oat  npon  the  terrace. 
"  What,  were  yon  here   all  this  time  ? "  asked  he,   as  he  saw  Nina 
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seated  on  the  batUament,  and  tliiowing  dn«d  learea  eareleuly  to  the 

vind. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  here  this  lialf-honr,  perliapB  longer." 

"  And  beard  what  we  have  been  saying  within  tbere  ?" 

"  Some  cbance  words  reached  me.  bat  I  did  not  follow  them." 

"  Oh,  it  was  here  yon  were  then,  Nina  I "  cried  Eate.   "  I  am  aahaiued 

to  say  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  We  got  BO  warm  in  diaeneaing  yoor  ftiend's  merits  or  demerita,  that 

we  patted  in  a  sort  of  hoff,"  said  Nina,  "  I  wonder  waa  ha  worth  qnurel- 

ing  tca7" 

"  What  shonld  you  Bay  ?  "  aaked  Dick,  inqniringly,  aa  he  scanned  her 
face. 

"  In  any  other  land  I  might  say  he  was — that  is,  that  some  iotsiwt 
might  attach  to  him  ;  bnt  here,  in  Ireland,  you  all  look  so  much  blighter, 
and  wittier,  and  more  impetuous,  and  more  oat  of  the  common  than  yn 
really  are,  that  I  give  np  all  divination  of  yon,  and  own  I  cannot  read  yon 
at  all." 

"  I  hope  yon  like  the  explanation,"  sud  Sate  to  her  brother,  lao^ung. 

"  I'll  tell  my  Eticnd  of  it  in  the  morning,"  aaid  Dick;  "and  is  he  it  a 
great  national  champion,  perhaps  he'll  accept  it  as  a  defiance." 

"Yon  do  not  frighten  by  the  threat,"  said  Nina,  calmly. 

Dick  looked  from  her  face  to  his  siater'a  and  hack  again  to  hen,  to 
discern  if  he  might  how  mach  she  had  orerheard ;  bnt  he  could  read 
nothing  in  her  cold  and  ImpasaiTe  bearing,  and  he  went  hia  way  in  donbt 
and  confnsion. 
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chapter  xxix. 
Ok  a  Vibit  at  Kiloobbib. 


EFORE  Eenniey  had  risen  &om 
his  bed  the  next  morning,  Dono- 
gan  was  in   hiB   room,   his    look 
elated  and  hia  cheek  growing  with 
recent  exercise.     "  I  have  had  a 
boiat  of  two  honn'  eharp  walking 
OTer  Uie  bog,"  cried  he ;  "  and  it 
has  pnt  me  in  such  spirits  as  I 
have  not  known  for  many  a  year. 
Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Eeamey,  that 
what  with  the  fantastic  effects  of 
the  morning  mists,  as  they  lift 
themselTea  over  these  vaat  wastes 
—  the  glorioas  patches  of   bloo 
heather  and  purple  anemone  that 
the  BOD  displays  throngh  the  fog 
— and,  better  than  all,  the  springi- 
ness of  a  soil  that  sends  a  thrill 
to  the  heart,  like  a  throb  of  yonth 
itself— there  is  no  walking  in  the 
world  can  compare  with  a  bog  at  sunrise  t     There's  a  sentiment  to  open 
a  paper  on  nationalities  t     I  came  np  with  the  postboy,  and  took  his 
letters  to  lave  him  a  couple  of  miles.    Here's  one  for  you,  I  think  from 
Atlee ;  and  this  is  also  to  yonr  address,  from  Dublin ;  and  here's  the  last 
number  of  the  Pikt,  and  yon'Il  see  they  have  lost  no  time.    There's  a 
few  lines  about  you.     *  Our  readers  wili  be  gratefhl  to  ng  for  the  tidings 
ire  announce  to-day,  with  anthority, — that  Richard  Kearney,  Esq.,  S09 
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of  Maoiice  Keanie;,  of  Eilgobbin' Castle,  'will  contest  his  naiin  eotml;  at 
the  appraaehing  eleetioD.  It  will  be  a  proud  da;  for  Ireland  when  she 
shall  see  her  representation  in  the  names  of  those  who  dignify  the  ezaUed 
station  the;  hold  in  Tirtoe  of  their  birth  and  blood,  by  cl^ma  of  admitted 
talent  and  recognized  ability.  Ur.  Eeamey,  junior,  has  swept  Uie  nni- 
TOTsity  of  its  prizes,  and  the  College  gate  has  long  seen  his  name  at  the 
head  of  her  prizemen.  He  contests  the  seat  in  the  National  interest.  It 
is  needless  to  say  all  oar  i^mpathiea,  and  hopes,  and  best  wishes  go 
with  him.' " 

Dick  shook  with  langhing  while  the  other  read  ont  the  paragraph  in  a 
high-sounding  and  pretentjons  tone. 

"  I  h<^e,"  stud  Kearney,  at  last,  "  that  the  information  as  to.  mj 
college  successes  is  not  vouched  for  on  authority." 

"  Who  cares  a  fig  about  them  ?  The  phrase  rounds  off  a  sentence, 
and  nobody  treats  it  like  an  affidavit." 

■'  Bat  some  one  may  take  the  trouble  to  remind  the  readers  that  my 
victories  have  been  defeats,  and  that  in  my  last  examination  but  one  I  got 
<  cantioned.'  " 

"  Do  yon  imagine,  Mr.  Kearney,  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  w^ 
reflects  college  distinction  ?  Do  you  lock  fbr  seniar-wranglers  and  donble- 
firsts  on  the  Treasury  bench  ?  and  are  not  the  men  who  cany  away  dis- 
tinction the  men  of  breadth,  not  depth  7  Is  it  not  the  wide  acquaintance 
with  a  Urge  field  of  knowledge,  and  the  subtle  power  to  know  how  other 
men  regard  these  topics,  that  make  the  popnlar  leader  of  the  present  day  ? 
and  remember,  it  is  talk,  and  not  oratory,  is  the  mode.  You  nmst  be 
commonplace,  and  even  vulgar,  practical,  dashed  with  a  small  nuHali^, 
so  as  not  to  be  classed  with  the  low  Radical ;  and  if  then  you  have  a  bit 
of  high  &lntin  for  the  peroration,  you'll  do.  The  morning  papers  will  call 
you  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  the  whip  will  never  pass  yoo 
without  a  shake-hands." 

"  But  there  are  good  speakers." 

"  There  is  Bright — I  don't  think  I  know  another — and  he  only  at 
times.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  secret  of  success  with  '  the  collective 
wisdom  '  is  reiteration.  Tell  them  the  same  thing,  not  once  or  twice  or 
even  ten,  but  fifty  times,  and  don't  vary  very  mnch  even  the  way  you  teO 
it.  Oo  on  repeating  your  platitudes,  and  by  the  time  yon  find  you  toe 
cursing  yonr  own  atopid  persistence,  yon  may  swear  you  have  made  a 
convert  to  yonr  opinions.  If  you  are  bent  on  variety,  and  must  indulge 
it,  ring  yonr  changes  on  tiie  man  who  brought  these  views  before  them 
— yourself,  but  beyond  these  never  soar.  O'Connell,  who  had  varie^ 
at  will  for  his  own  conntiymen,  never  tried  it  in  En^and:  he  knaw 
better.  The  chawbacons  that  we  sneer  at  are  not  always  in  smock-frodu, 
take  my  word  for  it ;  they  many  of  them  wear  wide-brimmed  hats  and 
broadcloth,  and  sit  above  the  gangway.  Ay,  sir,"  cried  he,  warming  with 
the  theme,  "  once  I  can  gat  my  conntiymen  folly  awakened  to  the  fact  of 
who  and  what  are  the  men  who  rule  them,  I'll  ask  for  no  Catholic  Abbo- 
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ektioiia,  or  Repeal  ComtnltteeB,  or  Nationalist  Clabs — the  eard-hoau  of 
British  Bnpremacy  ^rill  tnmble  of  itself ;  there  will  be  no  coufiiot,  bat 
simply  Babfflisaion." 

"We're  a  long  day's  jonrney  from  these  convictions,  I  sospeet," 
raid  Kearney,  donbtfnlly. 

"  Not  so  far,  perhaps,  as  yon  think.  Do  yon  remark  hov  little  the 
English  press  deal  in  abnse  of  ns  to  what  vas  once  their  onstom  ?  Tbey 
luve  not,  I  admit,  come  down  to  ciTility ;  but  th^  don't  deride  ns  in  the 
old  ^hion,  nor  tell  ns,  as  I  onc«  saw,  that  we  are  inteUectnally  and 
phriicftlly  stamped  with  inferiority.  If  it  was  tme,  Mr.  Eeamey,  it  was 
(tapid  to  tell  it  to  ns." 

"  I  think  we  could  do  better  than  dwell  npon  these  things." 
"I  deny  that:  deny  it  in  toto.  The  moment  you  foi^ot,  in  your 
dealings  with  the  Englishman,  the  cheap  estimaie  be  entertains,  not  alone 
of  jonr  brains  and  yoor  skill,  bnt  of  yonr  resolution,  yonr  peiBistence, 
fonr  stroi^  will,  ay,  yonr  very  integrity,  that  moment,  I  say,  places  him 
in  a  posiUon  to  treat  yon  as  something  below  bim.  Bear  in  mind,  how- 
erer,  how  be  is  striTing  to  regard  you,  and  it's  your  own  fault  if  yon'ro  not 
his  eqnal,  and  something  more  perhaps.  There  was  a  man  more  than  the 
master  of  them  all,  and  his  name  was  Edmmid  Bnrke  ;  and  bow  did  they 
treat  ftim  ?  How  insolently  did  they  behaTO  to  O'Connell  in  the  House 
(iU  be  put  his  heel  on  them  ?  Were  they  generous  to  Sheil  f  Were  tbey 
just  to  Plnnkett  ?  No,  no.  The  element  that  tbey  decry  in  our  people 
tbej  know  they  have  not  got,  and  they'd  like  to  emsb  the  race,  when  they 
caimot  eztingnish  the  qnality." 

Bonogan  had  so  excited  himself  now  that  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
TDom,  bis  voice  ringing  with  emotion,  and  his  arms  wildly  tossing  in  all 
Ae  extravagance  of  passion.  "  This  is  from  Joe  Atlee,"  said  Kearney, 
»8  he  tore  open  the  envelope : — 

" '  De&b  Dick, — 1  cannot  account  for  the  madness  that  seems  to  have 
seized  you,  except  that  Dan  Donogan,  the  most  rabid  dog  I  know,  has 
bitlen  yon.  If  so,  for  heaven's  sake  have  the  piece  cut  out  at  once,  and 
nae  the  strongest  cautery  of  common  sense,  if  you  know  of  any  one  who 
has  a  little  to  spare.  I  only  remembered  yesterday  that  I  ought  to  have 
told  yon  I  had  sheltered  Dan  in  our  rooms,  but  I  can  already  detect  that 
yoa  have  made  bis  acquaintance.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He  is  sincere 
in  his  opinions,  and  incoimptible,  if  that  be  the  name  for  a  man  who,  if 
boo^t  to-morrow,  would  not  be  worth  sixpence  to  his  owner. 

■ '  '  Though  I  resigned  all  respect  for  my  own  good  sense  in  telling  it,  I 
vas  obliged  to  let  H.  K.  know  the  contents  of  yonr  despatch,  and  then, 
as  I  saw  he  bad  never  heard  of  Kilgobbin,  or  the  great  Eeamey  &mily, 
1  told  more  lies  of  yoor  estated  property,  yonr  connty  station,  yocr 
influence  generally,  and  your  abilities  individually,  than  tbe  fee-simple 
of  your  property,  converted  into  masses,  will  see  me  safe  through 
purgktor; ;  and  I  have  oonseqaently  baited  tiie  trap  that  bos  eao^t 
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mysalF;  for,  peranaded  by  m;  eloqaent  adToeaey  of  yon  &U,  H.  E.  Iibb 
written  to  Walpoie  to  mE^«  ceTtain  inquiries  eonceming  yon,  whi^  if 
mUe&ctoiy,  he,  Welpole,  will  pnt  himeelf  in  eommouieatioii  with  yon, 
u  to  the  ezt«nt  and  the  mode  to  whicli  the  Qovemment  will  tnippoti  yon. 
I  think  I  can  eee  Dan  Donogan's  fine  hand  in  that  part  of  your  note  which 
foreahadowe  a  threat,  and  hints  that  the  Walpoie  atoiy  would,  if  pabliahed 
abroad,  do  enonnona  damage  to  the  Uinietiy,  This,  let  me  asEiue  you, 
ie  a  &tal  error,  and  a  blunder  which  conid  only  be  committed  by  an  oot- 
Bider  in  political  life.  The  daya  are  long  past  since  a  scandal  eonld 
tmaah  an  administration ;  and  we  are  bo  strong  now  that  aisoD  or  forgery 
eonld  not  hurt,  and  I  don't  think  that  infanticide  would  affect  nfl. 

"  '  If  yon  are  really  bent  on  this  wild  exploit,  yon  ahonld  see  Walpole, 
and  confer  with  him.  You  don't  talk  well,  but  yon  write  worse,  so  avoid 
oorrespondenco,  and  do  aU  your  indiscretions  verbally.  Be  angry  if  yon 
like  with  my  candour,  but  fallow  my  counsel. 

"  <  See  him,  and  show  him,  if  yon  are  able,  that,  all  questionB  of 
nationality  apart,  he  ma;  connt  npon  yonr  vote ;  that  thero  ar»  certain 
impracticable  and  imposaible  oooeeits  in  politica — like  repeal,  subdiviuon 
of  land,  restoration  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  snch  like — on  which 
IJrishmen  insist  on  being  free  to  talk  balderdash,  and  air  their  patriatism ; 
but  that,  rightfully  considered,  they  are  as  harmless  and  mean  just 
as  little  aa  a  discussion  on  the  Digamma,  or  a  debate  on  peipetnal 
motion.  The  atnpid  Tories  could  never  be  bronght  to  see  this.  like 
genuine  dolts,  they  would  have  an  army  of  snpporUrs,  one-minded  with 
them  in  everything.  We  know  better,  and  hence  we  bny  the  Badical 
vote  b;  a  little  coquetting  with  communism,  and  the  model  vrorking-man 
and  the  rebel  by  an  occasional  gaol-delivery,  and  the  Papist  by  a  sop  to 
the  Holy  Father,  Bear  in  mind,  Dick — and  it  is  the  grand  secret  of 
political  life — it  takes  aU  sorts  of  people  to  make  "  a  party."  When  you 
have  thoroughly  digested  this  aphorism,  you  are  fit  to  start  in  the  world. 

" '  If  you  were  not  so  foil  of  what  I  am  sure  you  would  call  your 
"  legitunate  ambitions,"  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  glorious  life  we  lead  in  this 
place.  Disraeli  talks  of  "  the  well-snst^ed  splendonr  of  theii  stately 
lives,"  and  it  ie  just  the  phrase  for  an  existence  in  which  all  the  appliances 
to  ease  and  enjoyment  are  supplied  by  a  sort  of  magic,  that  never  shows 
its  machinery,  nor  lets  you  hear  the  sound  of  its  working.  The  saddle- 
horses  know  when  I  want  to  ride  by  the  same  instinct  that  makes  the 
butler  give  me  the  exact  wine  I  wish  at  my  dinner.  And  so  on  throngh- 
ont  the  day,  "  the  austuned  splendour  "  being  an  ever-preaent  Inxnmns- 
nesa,  that  I  drink  in  with  a  thirst  that  knows  no  alaldng. 

" '  I  have  made  a  Mt  with  H.  E,,  and,  from  copying  some  lathw 
mnddle-headed  despatches,  I  am  now  promoted  to  writing  short  skeleton 
sermons  on  politica,  which,  duly  filled  ont  and  fattened  vritb  t^ciai 
nutriment,  will  one  day  astonish  the  Irish  Office,  and  make  one  ot  the 
Nestors  of  bnreanoracy  exclum,  "  See  bow  Danesbui;  has  got  np  the 
Irjsh  question," 
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"'IhftTG  a  charmiflg  eollabor&tenr,  mjr  lord's  uieca,  vho  woa  actrngaa 
his  printa  secretaij  np  to  the  tims  of  mj  arnTal,  and  whoee  ezpluution 
of  a  miaiy  of  thingB  I  foond  to  be  so  esseulial  that,  from  being  at  first  in 
the  continual  necesBit;  of  seeking  lier  oat,  I  bave  now  arrived  at  a  point 
$i  nitich  we  write  in  the  same  room,  and  pass  oar  momingB  in  the  library 
till  laneheon.  She  is  Btnnningly  handsome,  as  tall  as  the  Greek  cousin, 
ud  with  a  stately  grace  of  manner  and  a  cold  dignity  of  demeanonr  I'd 
giTO  my  heart's  blood  to  anbdne  to  a  mood  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
dependanoe.  Up  to  this,  my  poeition  is  that  of  a  very  hnmbia  conitier  in 
presence  of  a  qaeen,  and  she  takes  care  that  by  no  momentary  forgetful- 
ness  shall  Z  lose  sight  of  the  "  sitoation." 

"  ■  She  is  engaged,  they  say,  to  be  married  to  Walpole ;  bnt  as  I  have 
not  heard  that  be  is  heir- apparent,  or  has  even  the  rerersion  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  I  cannot  perceive  what  the  contract  means. 

" '  I  rode  ont  with  her  to-day  by  special  invitation,  or  permission — 
which  was  it  ? — and  in  the  few  words  that  passed  between  as,  she  asked 
me  if  I  had  long  known  Mr.  Walpole,  and  pat  her  horse  into  a  canter 
without  waiting  for  my  answer. 

" '  With  H.  E.  I  can  talk  away  freely,  and  without  constraint.  I  am 
Lever  very  sore  that  he  does  not  know  the  things  he  qaeations  me  on 
better  than  myself — a  practice  some  of  hia  order  rather  colUvate ;  bnt, 
m  the  whole,  onr  iTitercoorse  is  easy.  I  know  he  is  not  a  little  puzzled 
&boQt  me,  and  I  intend  that  he  shoold  remain  so. 

"  '  When  yon  have  seen  and  spoken  with  Walpole,  write  me  what  has 
token  place  between  yon ;  and  tbon^  I  am  fiilly  convinced  that  what 
JOD  intend  is  mmiltigated  folly,  I  see  so  many  difficnlties  in  the  way,  such 
obataeles,  and  snch  almost  impossibiliticB  to  be  overcome,  that  I  think 
Fste  will  be  more  mercifiil  to  yon  than  your  ambitions,  and  spare  yon,  by 
ut  early  defeat,  from  a  crushing  disappointment. 

"  'Had  yon  amhitioned  to  be  a  governor  of  a  colony,  a  bishop,  or  a 
Queen's  messenger, — they  are  the  only  irresponaible  people  I  can  think 
of,— I  might  have  helped  yon ;  bnt  this  conceit  to  be  a  Parliament  man 
ig  BQch  irredeemable  folly,  one  is  powerless  to  deal  with  it. 

'"At  all  events,  your  time  is  not  worth  much,  nor  is  your  public 
diaracter  of  a  very  grave  importance.  Give  them  both,  then,  freely  to 
the  effort,  bnt  do  not  let  it  cost  yon  money,  nor  let  Donogan  persuade 
you  that  you  are  one  of  those  men  who  can  make  patriotism  self- 
nipporting. 

"  '  H.  G.  hints  at  a  very  confidential  mission  on  which  he  desires  to 
employ  me ;  and  though  I  should  leave  this  place  nov,  with  much  regret, 
and  a  more  tender  sorrow  than  I  could  teach  you  to  comprehend,  I  shall 
hold  myself  at  his  orders  for  Japan  if  he  wants  me.  Meanwhile,  write  to 
Die  what  takes  place  with  Walpole,  and  put  yonx  faith  firmly  in  the 
goodwill  and  efficiency  of 

" '  Yours  tmly, 

"  '  JoK  Atlbe.'  " 
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"  'If  yon  think  of  taking  Donogan  down  with  yos  to  KOgobbiii,  I 
on^  to  Um  70a  that  it  wonld  ba  a  mistake.  Women  InTuiabl;  dislike 
him,  and  h«  would  do  yon  no  credit.' " 

Dick  Eeamsy,  who  bad  bc^nn  to  read  this  letter  alond,  nw  lumulf 
conetrained  to  oontinne,  and  went  on  boldly,  without  atop  or  hemtatiDD,  to 
the  last  word. 

"  I  am  TBiy  grateful  to  yon,  Mr.  Eeamey,"  aaid  Dont^an,  "for  tliia 
mark  of  tnutfolsesB,  and  I'm  not  in  the  least  sore  abont  allJoe  has  said 
oi  me." 

"He  is  not  OTer  complimentary  to  myself,"  said  Eeain^,  and  the 
irritation  he  felt  w&a  not  to  be  concealed. 

"There's  one  passage  in  his  letter,"  said  the  other,  thonghtfoSj, 
"  well  worth  all  the  stress  he  lays  on  it.  He  tells  yon  never  to  forget 
it  '  takes  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  a  party.'  Nothing  can  more  paiitfnlly 
prove  the  fact  than  that  we  need  Joe  Atlee  amongst  ourselves  1  And  it  is 
trae,  Mr.  Eeamey,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  treason  must  now,  to  have  any 
chance  at  all,  be  many-handed.  We  want  not  only  all  sorts  of  men,  bnt 
in  all  sorts  of  places ;  and  at  tables  where  rebel  apiniooH  dared  not  be 
boldly  Bnnouneed  and  defended,  we  want  people  who  can  coquet  iritb 
felony,  and  get  men  to  talk  over  treason  with  little  if  any  ceremony.  Joe 
can  do  this — he  can  write,  and,  what  is  better,  sing  yon  a  Fenian  ballad, 
and  if  he  sees  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  can  qnizz  himself  and  his  song 
SB  cavalierly  as  he  has  snng  it  I  And  now,  on  my  solemn  oath,  I  say  it,  1 
don't  know  that  anything  worse  baa  be&llen  ns  than  the  fact  that  there 
are  snch  men  as  Joe  Atlee  amongst  ns,  and  that  we  need  them — ay,  m, 
we  need  them  I  " 

"  This  is  brief  enon^,  at  any  rate,",  said  Eeamey,  as  be  broke  open 


"■  Dablin  Caatle,  Wedoeidaj  ETSaing. 
" '  Drab  Sir,  — 

"  WoOLD  yon  do  me  the  great  favour  to  coll  on  me  here  at  yooi 
earliest  convenieBt  moment  ?  I  am  still  on  invalid,  and  confined  to  a  sofi^ 
or  would  ask  for  permission  to  meet  yon  at  your  chambers. 

"  '  Believe  me,  yours  fiuthfnlly, 

"  '  Ckoil  Wauolb.' 

"  That  cannot  be  delayed,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Eeamey,  in  the  tone  of 


"  Certainly  not." 

"  111  go  up  by  the  night  mail.  Yoo'll  rem^  where  yon  are,  vd 
where  I  hope  you  feel  yon  ore  with  a  welcome." 

"  I  feel  it,  at — ^I  fael  it  more  than  I  can  say."  And  his  fitee  tu 
blood-red  as  he  spoke. 

"  There  are  scores  of  things  yon  can  do  while  I  am  away.    Yod'U 
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hvn  to  study  the  eonnty  in  all  its  baronieB  and  sabdiTisions.  There,  my 
Bstar  can  help  jon  ;  fmd  you'll  have  to  learn  the  names  and  places  of 
DOT  great  eoonty  swells,  and  mark  sach  b8  may  be  likely  to  assist  na. 
Toa'U  have  to  stroll  about  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  and  learn  what  the 
people  near  home  say  of  the  intention,  and  |dok  np  what  yon  can  of  pnblio 
qiiiuDD  in  our  towns  of  Moate  and  Eilbeggan." 

"  I  have  bethought  me  of  all  that "  He  paused  here  and  seemed  to 

hesitate  if  he  should  say  more  ;  and,  after  an  effort,  he  went  on :  "  Yon'U 
not  take  amiss  what  I'm  going  to  say,  Ur,  Kearney.  You'll  make  foil 
sIloraDce  for  a  man  placed  as  I  am ;  but  I  want,  before  yon  go,  to  leam 
from  you  in  what  way,  or  as  what,  yon  have  presented  me  to  your  family  ? 
Am  I  a  poor  sizar  of  Trinity,  whose  hard  struggle  with  pover^  has  caught 
your  aympathy  ?  Am  I  a  chance  acquaintance,  whose  only  claim  on  yon 
is  beii^  known  to  Joe  Atlee  ?  I'm  sure  I  need  not  ask  yon,  hare  you 
called  me  by  my  real  name  and  given  me  my  real  character  ?  " 

Kearney  flashed  np  to  the  eyes,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
■boulder — "  This  is  exactly  what  I  have  done.    I  have  told  my  sister  that 
yon  are  the  noted  Daniel  Donogan — United  Irishman  and  rebel." 
"£ut  only  to  yonr  sister  ?  " 
"  To  none  other." 

"  Ske'U  not  betray  me,  I  know  that." 

"  Ton  are  right  there,  Donogan.    Here's  how  it  happened,  fbr  it  was 
not  intended."    And  now  he  related  how  the  name  hod  escaped  him. 
"  So  that  the  cousin  knows  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever.  My  sister  Eate  is  not  one  to  moke  rash  con- 
fidences, and  you  may  rely  on  it  ehe  has  not  told  her." 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  this  mistake  will  serve  yon  for  a  lesson, 
Ur.  Kearney,  and  show  you  that  to  keep  a  secret  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
an  honest  intention,  bnt  a  man  must  have  a  watch  over  his  thoughts  and 
a  padlock  on  his  tongue.  And  now  to  something  of  more  importance.  Id 
your  meeting  with  Walpole,  mind  one  thing  :  no  modesty,  no  homility ; 
moke  your  demands  boldly,  and  declare  that  yonr  price  is  well  worth  the 
paying ;  let  him  &el  that,  as  be  must  make  a  choice  between  the  priests 
and  the  nationalists,  that  we  are  the  easier  of  the  two  to  deal  with : — 
first  of  all,  we  don't  press  for  prompt  payment ;  and,  secondly,  we'll  cot 
shock  Szeter  Hall  1  Show  him  that  strongly,  and  tell  him  that  there  are 
ciever  fellowa  amongst  ns  who'll  not  compromise  him  or  his  parly,  and 
will  never  desert  him  on  a  close  division.  Oh,  dear  me,  how  I  wish  I  was 
going  in  yonr  place." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  there's  ten  striking,  and  we  shall  be 
iate  ibr  break&st." 
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chapter  zxx. 

The  Moatb  Stitios. 

Tbk  train  fay  vhicb  Wiaa  Betty  O'Shea  expected  her  nephew  vu  Ute  iD 
its  arrival  at  Moate,  and  Peter  QUI,  who  had  b«en  sent  with  the  car  to 
fetch  him  over,  wu  bnsil;  discuBaiiig  his  second  supper  when  the  pu- 
sengeis  imiTed. 

"  Are  yoa  Mr.  OoTman  O'Shea,  sir  ?  "  asked  Peter  of  a  well-dreased 
and  well-looking  man,  who  had  just  token  hu  laggage  from  the  train. 

"No;  here  he  is,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  a  tall  powsrfnl  joimg 
fellow,  whose  tweed  snit  and  blllycock-hat  conld  not  completely  conceal 
a  soldierlike  bearing  and  a  sort  of  oompactness  that  comes  of  "  drill." 

"  That's  mj  name.  What  do  yon  want  with  me  ?  "  cried  he,  b  s 
loud  but  pleasant  voice. 

"  Only  that  UIbb  Betty  has  sent  ms  over  with  the  car  for  yonr 
boQonr,  if  it's  plazing  to  yon  to  drive  across." 

"  What  abont  this  broiled  bone,  Uiller  ?  "  asked  O'Shea.  "  I  rather 
think  I  like  the  notion  better  than  when  yon  proposed  it." 

"  I  snspect  yon  do,"  said  the  other ;  "  bat  we'll  have  to  step  over  to 
the  '  Blue  Goat.'  It's  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  they'll  be  ready,  for  I 
telegraphed  them  from  town  to  be  prepared  as  the  train  came  in." 

"  Yon  seem  to  know  the  place  well." 

"  Yes.  I  may  say  I  know  something  abont  it.  I  canvassed  this  part 
of  the  oonnty  once  for  one  of  the  Idlers,  and  I  secretly  determined,  if  I 
ever  thonght  of  trying  for  a  seat  in  the  Honse,  I'd  make  the  attempt  here. 
They  are  a  most  pretentions  set  of  b^gais  these  email  towns-fidk,  end 
they'd  rather  hear  themselves  talk  politics,  and  give  Uieir  notions  of  what 
they  think  '  good  for  Ireland,'  than  actually  pocket  bank-notes  ;  and  thit, 
my  dear  friend,  is  a  virtne  in  a  constittiency  never  to    be    ignored   oi 

forgotten.    The  moment,  then,  I  heard  of  M. 'a  retirement,  I  sent  off 

a  confidential  emissary  down  here  to  get  np  what  ia  called  a  requisition, 
asking  me  to  stand  for  the  connty.  Here  it  is,  and  the  answer,  in  this 
morning's  Freeman.  Yon  can  read  it  at  yonr  leisnre.  Here  we  are  now 
at  the  '  Bine  Goat ; '  and  I  see  they  are  expecting  ns." 

Not  only  was  there  a  capital  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  table  ready  laid 
for  snpper,  bnt  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  notabilities  of  Uoate  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  new  candidate,  and  confer  with  him  over  the  coming 
conteet. 

"  My  companion  is  the  nephew  of  an  old  neighbonr  of  yonrs, 
gentlemen,"  said  MUler;  "  Captwn  Gorman  O'Shea,  of  the  Imperial 
Lancers  of  Austria.    I  know  you  have  heard  of,  if  yon  have  not  seen 

A  ronnd  of  veiy  hearty  and  demonstrative  salutations  followed,  and 
O'Gorman  was  well  pleased  at  the  friendly  reception  accorded  him. 

Anatria  was  a  great  conntiy,  one  of  the  company  observed.     They 
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Lad  got  liberal  bstitationB  uid  a  free  pr«0B,  and  they  were  good  CathoUoi, 
who  would  give  those  hsreticol  FroBsianB  a  fine  lesaon  one  of  these  days  ; 
M>d  Qonmui  O'Shea'a  health,  coupled  with  Iheae  Bentimente,  was  drank 
with  ill  the  hononra. 

"There's  a  joUy  old  face  that  I  ought  to  remember  well,"  Baid 
Qormoii,  aa  he  looked  up  at  the  portrait  of  Lord  Eilgobbin  over  the 
chimney.  ■'  When  I  entered  the  aerriee,  and  came  back  here  on  leave, 
be  gsTe  me  the  firat  sword  I  ever  wore,  and  treated  me  aa  kindly  as  if  I 
ma  hia  aon." 

The  hearty  speech  elicited  no  response  from  the  hearers,  who  only 
eiehanged  significant  looks  with  each  other,  while  Miller,  apparently  less 
nnder  restraint,  broke  in  with,  "  That  atnpid  adventure  the  Eoglieh  newa- 
papera  called  *  The  gallant  renetance  at  Kilgobbin  Caatle  *  has  lost  that 
man  the  eateem  of  Irishmen." 

A  perfect  karat  of  approval  followed  these  words ;  and  while  young 
O'Shea  eagerly  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  an  incident  of  which  he 
heard  for  the  first  time,  they  one  and  all  proceeded  to  give  their  veraiona 
of  what  had  oocorred ;  bat  with  each  contradictions,  corrections,  and 
emendations  that  the  yoong  man  might  be  pardoned  if  he  comprehended 
little  of  the  event. 

"  They  say  his  son  will  contest  the  county  vrith  yon,  Mr.  Miller," 
ciied  one. 

"  Let  me  have  no  weightlei  rival,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

"  Faix,  if  he's  going  to  stand,"  said  another,  "  his  father  might  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask  na  for  onr  votes.  Woold  yon  believe  it,  sir,  it'a 
going  on  aix  montha  since  he  pnt  hia  foot  in  this  rown  9  " 

"And  do  the  '  Goats'  stand  that?"  asked  Miller. 

"  I  don't  wonder  he  doesn't  care  to  come  into  Moate.  There's  not  a 
shop  in  the  tovrn  he  doeen't  owe  money  to." 

"  And  we  never  refused  him  credit " 

"  For  anything  bnt  his  principlea,"  chimed  in  an  old  fellow,  whose 
oratory  was  heartily  relished. 

"  He's  going  to  atand  in  tho  national  interest,"  said  one. 

"  That's  the  safe  ticket  when  yon  have  no  money,"  said  another. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Miller,  who  rose  to  his  legs  to  give  greater  im- 
portance to  his  address : — "If  we  want  to  make  Ireland  a  country  to  live  in, 
the  only  party  to  support  is  the  Whig  GoTemment  1  The  nationalist  may 
open  the  gaols,  give  licence  to  the  press,  hnnt  down  the  Orangemen,  and 
make  the  place  generally  too  hot  for  the  English.  Bat  are  these  the  things 
that  you  and  I  wast  or  strive  for  ?  We  want  order  and  quietness  in  the 
land,  and  the  beat  places  in  it  for  onrselves  to  enjoy  these  bleasinga.  Is 
Mr.  Caeey  down  there  satisfied  to  keep  the  post-office  in  Moate  when  he 
knows  he  could  be  the  first  secretary  in  Dublin,  at  the  head-office,  with 
two  thooaand  a  year  ?  Will  my  friend  Mr.  McGlotn  say  that  he'd  rather 
pass  his  life  here  than  be  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  live  in  Meniou 
Sqnara  ?   Ain't  we  men  ?   Ain't  we  &theia  and  hnsbands  ?    Have  we  not 
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song  to  advance  and  dangliters  to  marr;  in  the  vtali,  and  how  mooh  vill 
nationalism  do  for  theso  ? 

"I  will  not  tell  yon  that  the  Whiga  lore  oB  or  have  an;  Btrong 
regard  for  ns ;  bnt  they  need  as,  gentlemen,  and  they  know  well  that, 
without  the  Badicab,  and  Scotland,  and  onr  party  here,  they  eooldn't 
keep  power  for  three  weeks.  Now  why  is  Scotland  a  great  and  prosperoiu 
oonntry  ?  I'll  tell  yon.  Scotland  has  no  sentimentiJ  politics.  Scotland 
says,  in  her  own  homely  adage,  '  Ca'  me  and  I'll  ca'  thee.'  Scotland 
insiata  that  there  ahoald  be  Scotchmen  everywhere — in  the  Post  Office,  in 
the  Friry  Conncil,  in  the  Pipa-water  and  in  the  Panjaab  I  Does  Scotland 
go  on  vaponring  about  an  extinct  nationahty  or  tbe  right  of  the  Staarts  9 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  says.  Bom  Scotch  coal  in  the  navy,  thongh  the  smoke 
may  blind  you  and  you  never  get  up  eteam  I  She  haa  no  national 
absurditieB ;  she  neither  asks  for  a  flag  nor  a  parliament.  She  demands 
only  what  will  pay.  And  it  is  by  supporting  the  Whigs,  yon  will  make 
Ireland  as  prosperoos  as  Scotland.  laterally,  the  Fenians,  gentlemen* 
will  never  make  my  friend  yonder  a  baronet,  nor  put  me  on  the  Bench  ; 
and  now  that  we  are  met  here  in  secret  committee,  I  can  say  all  this  to 
you  and  none  of  it  get  abroad. 

"  Mind,  I  never  told  you  the  Whigs  love  ns,  or  said  that  we  love  the 
Whiga ;  but  we  can  each  of  UB  help  tbe  other.  When  (7l^y  smash  the 
Protestant  party,  they  are  doing  a  fine  stroke  of  work  for  Liberalism 
in  pnlling  down  a  cniel  ascendancy  and  righting  the  Bomanists.  And 
when  u«  crash  tbe  Proteatants,  we  are  opening  the  best  places  in  the  land 
to  ouraelvea  by  getting  rid  of  our  only  rivals.  Look  at  the  Bench,  gentle- 
men, and  the  high  offices  of  the  coorta.  Have  not  we  Papists,  as  they 
call  US,  our  share  In  both  ?  And  thie  ia  only  the  beginning,  let  me  tell 
yon.  There  ia  a  universi^  in  College  Green  due  to  as,  and  a  number  <^ 
fine  palaces  that  their  bishopa  once  lived  in,  and  grand  old  cathedrals 
whose  very  names  show  the  rightful  ownership ;  and  when  we  have  got  aU 
these — as  the  Whigs  will  give  them  one  day — even  then,  we  are  onljr 
beginning.  And  now  torn  the  other  side  and  see  what  you  have  to  expect 
from  the  nataonalistB.  Some  very  bard  fighting  and  a  great  number  of 
broken  heads.  I  give  in  that  you'll  drive  the  English  out,  take  the  Pigeon- 
Honse  fort,  capture  the  Magazine,  and  can;  away  the  Lord  Lientenast  in 
chains.  And  what  will  you  have  for  it,  jifter  all,  bnt  another  scrimmage 
amongst  yonraelves  for  the  spoils.  Mr.  Mullen,  of  the  Pike,  will  want 
something  that  Mr,  Darby  McKeown,  of  the  Cottvkted  Felon,  has  jnet 
appropriated ;  Tom  Caesidy,  that  burned  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Orangemen,  finds  that  he  Is  not  to  be  pensioned  for  life;  and  YbH 
Costigan,  that  blew  up  tbe  Lodge  in  the  Park,  discovers  that  he  is  not  even 
to  get  the  ruins  as  building-materials.  I  tell  you,  my  Mends,  it's  not  in 
snch  convalaions  as  these  that  yon  and  I,  and  other  sensible  men  like  us, 
want  to  paas  our  hves.  We  look  for  a  comfortable  berUi  and  quarter-day ; 
that's  frtiat  we  oomponnd  foiv- quarter-day — and  I  give  it  to  yon  as  a  toast 
with  all  the  honours." 
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And  eeitainl;  the  rich  Tolame  of  cheers  that  greeted  the  senUment 
Touched  ibr  s  heart?  and  einoeie  recognition  of  the  toast. 

"The  chaise  is  ready  at  the  door,  conncillor,"  cried  the  landlord, 
addressing  Ur.  Killer,  and  after  a  friendly  shake-bands  all  round,  Miller 
slipped  his  arm  through  O'Shea's  and  drew  him  apart. 

"I'll  be  back  this  way  in  about  ten  days  or  so,  and  Pll  ask  yon  to 
present  me  to  your  annt.  She  hae  got  above  a  hundred  TOtes  on  her 
property,  and  I  think  I  can  count  upon  yon  to  stand  by  me." 

"  I  can,  perhaps,  promise  you  a  welcome  at  the  Bam,"  mattered  the 
young  Mow  in  some  confusion ;  "  bat  when  yon  hare  seen  my  aunt,  yon'll 
tmderatand  why  I  give  yoa  no  pledges  on  the  score  of  political  support." 

"  Oh,  ia  that  Uie  way  ?  "  asked  Miller,  with  a  knowing  laugh. 

"  Yea,  that's  the  way,  and  no  mistake  about  it,"  replied  O'Shea,  and 
Utey  parted. 


CKAPTEB  XXXI. 

How  THE  "GOAM"   RkVOLTID. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  the  events  last  related,  the  members  of  the  "  Qoat 
Clob"  were  summoned  to  an  extraordinary  and  general  meeting,  by  an' 
inrita^on  from  the  rice-president,  Mr.  McQIoin,  the  chief  grocer  and 
hardware-dealer  of  Eilbe^an.  The  terms  of  this  circular  seemed  to 
indicate  importonoe,  for  it  said — "  To  take  into  consideration  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  the  society." 

Though  only  the  denizen  of  a  veiy  humble  country  town,  McQloin 
possessed  certain  gifb  and  qualities,  which  might  have  graced  a  higher 
station.  He  was  the  most  self-oontained  and  secret  of  men ;  he  detected 
mysteriooB  meanings  in  every — the  smallest — event  of  life;  and  as  he 
dirnlged  none  of  his  discoveries,  and  only  pointed  vaguely  and  dimly  to 
the  eonseqaences,  he  got  credit  for  the  correctness  of  his  unottered  pre- 
dietiona  as  completely  as  though  he  had  registered  his  prophecies  as 
eopyiight  at  Stationers'  Hall.  It  ia  needless  to  say  that  on  every  qnes- 
(ioD,  religiousj  social,  or  political,  he  was  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
town.  It  was  but  rarely  indeed  that  a  rebellions  spirit  dared  to  set  up  an 
opinioQ  in  opposition  to  his ;  but  if  each  a  hazardous  event  were  to  occur, 
he  would  sapprese  it  with  a  dignity  of  manner  which  derived  no  small  aid. 
from  the  resources  of  a  mind  rich  in  historical  parallel ;  and  it  was  really 
eorioos  for  tliMe  who  believe  that  histxiry  is  always  repeating  itself,  to 
remark  how  frequently  John  McQloin  represented  the  mind  and  character 
of  Lycnrgas,  and  how  often  poor  old,  dreary,  and  bog- surrounded  Moate 
recalled  the  image  of  Bparta  and  its  "  sunny  slopes." 

New,  there  is  one  fsatnre  of  Ireland  which  I  am  not  quite  sure  is  very 
geDerally  known  or  appreciated  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  Uiis  is  the  fierce  spirit  of  indignation  called  up  in  a  county  habitually 
^oiet,  when  the  newspapers  bring  it  to  public  notice  as  the  scene  of  some 
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btwlesa  yiolence.  For  ohm  there  is  nnioa  amongBt  ^ishmen.  Every 
eluB,  from  the  eetated  proprietor  to  the  humblest  peasant,  is  lond  in 
aSBerting  that  the  story  is  an  iii&moiis  falsehood.  HagiatnteB,  prieeta, 
agents,  middlemen,  tax-gatherers,  and  tax-pBTers,  msh  into  print  to  abuse 
the  "  blackguard  " — he  is  always  the  blackguard — who  invented  the  Ue ; 
and  men  upwards  of  ninety  are  quoted  to  show  that  so  long  aa  th^  could 
remember,  there  never  was  a  man  iqjured,  nor  a  rick  burned,  nor  a  hdfet 
hamstrung  in  the  six  baronies  ronnd  I  Old  newspapers  are  adduced  to 
show  how  often  the  going  judge  of  assize  has  compUmentad  the  gnsd 
jury  on  the  catalogue  of  crime ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  popnla&m  is  read; 
to  make  oath  that  the  eonnty  is  little  short  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and 
that  it  is  a  district  teeming  with  gentle  landlords,  pious  piiests,  and  indoi- 
triona  peasants,  withoat  a  plague-spot  on  the  fitce  of  the  county  except  it 
be  the  police  barrack,  and  the  company  of  lazy  Tagabonds  with  eroei-belta 
and  carbines,  that  lounge  before  it.  When,  therefore,  the  press  of  Dnliliii 
at  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  empire  at  large,  related  the  ni^t  attack  tot 
arms  at  Eilgobbin  Castle,  the  first  impulse  of  the  county  at  lai^  was  to 
rise  np  ia  the  face  of  the  nation  and  deny  the  slander  I  Uagistratw 
consulted  together  whether  the  high-sheriff  shonld  not  convene  a  meeUng 
of  the  county.  Priests  took  counsel  with  the  bishop,  whether  notice 
should  not  be  taken  of  the  calumny  fi[vm  the  altar.  The  small  shopkeepen 
of  the  small  towns  ""mming  that  thur  trade  would  be  impaired  by  these 
nunouis  of  disturbaiu« — just  as  Pariffiane  nsod  to  declaim  against  barri- 
cades in  the  streets, — are  violent  in  denouncing  the  malignant  falsehoods 
upon  a  quiet  and  harmless  eommonily :  so  that,  in  fiunt,  every  rank  and 
condition  vied  with  its  nei^bonr  in  declaring  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
base  tissue  of  lies,  and  which  could  only  impose  npon  those  who  knew 
nothiug  of  the  county,  nor  of  the  peaceful,  happy,  and  brother-like  crea* 
tures  who  inhabited  it. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  Hi.  John  HcOloin 
would  be  inactiTe  or  indifferent.  As  a  man  of  considerable  influence  at 
eleotioss,  he  had  his  weight  with  a  county  member,  Ur.  Price ;  and  to 
him  he  wrote,  demanding  that  he  should  ask  in  the  House  iriut 
correspondence  had  passed  between  Ur.  Kearney  and  the  Castle  antfaoriliea 
with  reference  to  this  supposed  outrage,  and  whether  the  law  <Meata  of 
the  Crown,  or  the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy,  or  the  chiefa  of  the  loeal  poliee, 
or — to  quote  the  exact  words — "  any  sane  or  respectable  man  in  the  county" 
beheved  one  word  of  the  story.  Lastly,  that  he  would  also  ask  whether 
any  and  what  correspondence  had  passed  between  Mr.  Kearney  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  with  respect  to  a  small  house  on  the  Kilgobbin  property 
which  Mr.  Kearney  had  suggested  as  a  convenient  police-station,  and  tig 
which  he  asked  a  rent  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum ;  and  if  Boch 
correspondence  existed,  whether  it  hod  any  or  what  relation  to  the 
rumoured  attack  on  Eilgobbin  Castle  ? 

If  it  should  seem  strange  that  a  leadmg  member  of  the  "  Goat  Club  " 
should  assail  its  president,  the  explanation  is  soon  made :  Kr.  McGlun 
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hai  long  desiFed  to  be  the  cliief  himself.  He  and  man;  others  had 
weo,  with  some  irritaliou  and  displeasnre,  the  graving  indifierence  of 
Mr.  Kearney  &r  tho  "  Cbats."  For  many  months  he  had  never  called  them 
together,  and  Beveral  members  had  resigned,  and  many  more  threatened 
resigtuUioD.  It  was  time,  then,  that  Bome  eneigetio  atepH  shoald  be  taken. 
The  opportonitj  for  this  was  highly  &Toarable.  Anything  tmpatrioiio, 
uythiug  even  nnpopnlar  in  Kearney's  conduct,  would,  in  the  then  temper 
of  the  elab,  be  aafficient  to  ronae  them  to  actual  rebellion ;  and  it  was 
to  teat  this  aentiment,  asd,  if  neoeaaary,  to  stimulate  it,  Mr.  McGloin 
auTened  a  meeting,  which  a  by-law  of  the  society  enabled  him  to  do 
at  any  period  when,  for  the  three  preceding  months,  the  [weBident  had 
not  assembled  the  club. 

Though  the  members  generally  were  not  a  little  prond  of  their  presi- 
dent, and  deemed  it  conaideraible  gloiy  to  them  to  have  a  viaconnt  for 
tbeir  chief,  and  though  it  gave  great  dignity  to  their  debates  that  the 
nnng  apeaker  should  be^n  "  My  Lord  and  Buck  Goat,"  yet  they  were 
not  without  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  how  cavalierly  he  treated  them, 
what  alight  valne  he  appeared  to  attach  to  their  companionahip,  and  how 
perfectly  indifferent  he  seemed  to  their  opinions,  their  wishes,  or  their 
wants. 

There  were  rariong  theories  in  circulation  to  explain  this  change  of 
temper  is  their  chief.  Some  ascribed  it  to  yonng  Kearney,  who  was 
a  "  stnck-np ' '  yonng  fellow,  and  wanted  his  father  to  (pve  himself  greater 
un  and  pretensions.  Others  opinioned  it  was  the  daughter,  who,  though 
ahe  [^yed  Lady  Bonntifbl  among  the  poor  cottiers,  and  affected  interest 
in  the  people,  was  in  reali^  the  proudest  of  them  all.  And  last  of  all, 
there  were  some  who,  in  open  defiance  of  chronology,  attributed  the 
change  to  &  poet-^ted  event,  and  said  that  the  snells  &om  the  Caatle  were 
the  ruin  of  Uaniice  Kearney,  and  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  aince 
the  day  he  saw  them. 

Whether  any  of  these  were  the  true  solntion  of  the  difficulty  or  not, 
Kearney's  popularity  was  on  the  decline  at  the  moment  when  this  nnfor- 
tonate  narrative  of  the  attack  on  his  castle  aronsed  the  whole  county  and 
excited  their  feelings  aguost  him.  Mr.  McQIoin  took  every  step  of  his 
proceeding  with  due  measure  and  caution ;  and  having  secured  a  certain 
number  of  promises  of  attendance  at  the  meeting,  he  next  notified  to  hia 
lordship,  how,  in  virtne  of  a  certun  section  of  a  certain  law,  he  had 
exercised  his  right  of  calUng  the  members  together ;  and  that  he  now 
begged  respectfoUy  to  submit  to  the  chief,  that  aome  of  the  mattera  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  collective  wisdom  would  have  reference  to  the 
"Buck  Qoai"  himself,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  courtesy 
on  his  part  if  he  should  condescend  to  be  present  and  -  afford  some 
explanation. 

That  the  bare  possibility  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  "  Goats  " 
would  drive  Eeamsy  into  a  ferocious  pasaion,  if  not  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
UeGIoin  knew  well ;  and  that  the  very  last  thing  on  his  mind  would  be  to 
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eome  amongst  them,  hewu  eqaalljanre  of:  bo  that  mgmnghisinTitatioii 
thero  vae  no  risk  wbatoTer.  Maotica  Kearney's  temper  was  no  eeatAi 
and  whenever  the  necessity  should  arise,  that  a  bust  of  indisoeet  angei 
Bhonld  be  sufficient  to  injure  a  cause,  or  damage  a  sitn^ion,  "  the  lord  " 
could  be  calculated  ou  with  a  peifeot  secuiity.  KcGloin  nudentood  lllU 
thoroughly- ;  nor  was  it  matter  of  snrpnBe  to  him  that  a  Tethal  replj  of 
"  There  is  no  answer  "  was  returned  to  his  note ;  while  the  old  aerrant, 
instead  of  stopfong  the  ass-cart  as  nsnal  for  the  weakly  supply  of  groceries 
at  McQloin'a,  repaired  to  a  small  shop  over  the  way,  where  colonial  pro- 
ducts were  rudely  jostled  out  of  their  proper  places  by  eoila  *tf  nqpe, 
sacks  of  rapeaeed,  glue,  glass,  and  leather,  amid  which  the  pioprietM 
felt  far  more  at  home  than  amidst  mixed  pickles  and  mocha. 

Mi.  McQloin,  however,  bad  counted  the  cost  of  his  policy ;  ho  knew 
well  that  for  the  ambition  to  succeed  his  lordship  as  chief  of  the  Clob, 
he  should  have  to  pay  by  the  loss  of  the  KiJ^bbin  custom ;  and  whether  it 
was  that  the  greatness  in  prospect  was  too  tempting  to  resist,  or  that  the 
sacrifice  was  smaller  than  it  mi^  have  seemed,  he  was  pr^iared  to 
risk  the  venture. 

The  meeting  wsa  in  so  far  a  Bucoess  thai  it  was  folly  attended.  Sneh 
a  flock  of  "  Goats  "  had  not  been  seen  by  them  since  the  meoioiy  of  man, 
nor  was  the  nnanimi^  less  remarkable  than  Uie  number  ^  uid  eueij  para- 
graph of  Mr.  lUcGloin'a  speech  was  hailed  with  vociferoufl  cheers  and 
applause ;  the  sentiment  of  the  assembly  being  evidently  highly  natitmalt 
and  the  feeling  that  the  shame  which  the  Lord  of  Eilgobbin  had  broo^ 
down  upon  their  county  was  a  disgrace  that  attached  personally  to  eaA 
man  there  present ;  and  that  if  now  their  once  happy  and  peacefol  difl- 
trict  was  to  be  procltumed  nnder  some  tyranny  of  English  law,  or,  wtnse 
still,  made  a  mark  for  the  insult  and  sarcasm  of  The  Timet  newspi^ter, 
they  owed  the  disaster  and  the  shame  to  no  other  than  Uaorice  Kearney 
himself. 

"  I  will  now  conclude  with  a  resolution,"  stud  McGloin,  who,  having 
filled  the  measure  of  allegation,  proceeded  to  the  application.  "  I  shall 
move  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  Lord  Kilgobbin  be 
called  on  to  disavow,  iu  the  newspapers,  the  whole  narrative  which  has 
been  circulated  of  the  attack  ou  his  house  ;  that  he  declare  openly  that 
the  supposed  incident  was  a  mistake  caused  by  the  timorous  fears  of  his 
household,  during  his  own  absence  from  home  :  terrors  a^ravated  by  iht 
unwarrantable  anxiety  of  an  English  visitor,  whose  ignorance  of  Ireland 
had  worked  upon  an  excited  imagination ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resoln- 
tion  be  presented  to  his  lordship,  either  iu  letter  or  by  a  deputation,  ai 
the  meeting  shall  decide." 

While  Uie  discussion  was  proceeding  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  bcdd 
resolution  should  be  most  becomingly  brought  under  Lord  KilgoUHs'i 
notice,  a  messeuger  on  horseback  arrived  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  MeOloin. 
The  bearer  was  in  the  Kilgobbin  livery,  and  a  massive  seal,  with  the  noble 
lord's  anus,  attested  the  despatch  to  be  from  himself. 
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"Shslllpattlie  nwilutionto  t}ie  vote,  orresd  UtiB  letter  first,  gentle- 
fflfla  ?  "  said  the  ctuunaan. 

"  liead  I  read  I  "  vae  the  cr;,  and  be  broke  the  seal.    It  ran  tlins : — 

"Hb.  HoGloik, — ^WiU  yoa  please  to  inform  the  members  of  the  '  Goat 
Clab '  at  Iloate  tliat  I  retire  from  tlie  ^'esjdency,  and  cease  to  ba  a 
member  of  that  Booiefy  ?  I  vas  Tain  enoogb  to  believe  at  one  time  that 
the  bamanizing  element  of  even  one  genUeman  in  tbe  vulgar  circle  of  a 
little  obBcnre  town,  might  have  elevated  the  tone  of  manners  and  tbe 
spirit  of  social  interconrBe.  I  have  lived  to  discover  my  great  mistake, 
and  that  the  leadersbip  of  a  man  like  jonrself  is  far  more  likely  to  suit  the 
imtJucts  and  chime  in  with  the  sentimenta  of  snch  a  body. 

"  Yonr  obedient  and  Jkitbfol  eervant, 


The  ciy  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  document  can  only  be 
described  as  a  howl.  It  was  like  the  enraged  roar  of  wild  animals,  rather 
than  the  onion  of  hnman  voices ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable 
interral  that  McGloin  could  obtain  a  hearing.  He  spoke  with  great  vigoni 
and  flnency.  He  denounced  the  letter  aa  an  oatrage  which  should  be 
proclaimed  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  that  it  was  not  their 
town,  or  their  club,  or  themselves  had  been  insulted,  but  Ireland  1  that 
this  mock  lord — (cheers) — this  sham  viBcount^(greater  cheers) — this 
Bnunmagem  peer,  whose  nobility  their  native  courtesy  and  uatnral  urbanity 
had  BO  long  deigned  to  accept  aa  real,  should  now  be  taught  that  his  pre- 
tensions only  existed  on  sofferauce,  and  had  no  claim  beyond  the  polite 
condescension  of  men  whom  it  was  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  call  the 
equals  of  Maurice  Eeamey."  The  cries  that  received  this  were  almost 
deafening,  and  lasted  for  some  minutes. 

"  Send  the  onld  humbug  his  picture  there,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  and  the  sentiment  was  backed  by  a  roar  of  voices ;  and  it  was  at 
once  decreed  the  portrait  should  accompsny  the  letter  which  the  indignant 
"  Goats"  now  oommissioned  their  chairman  to  compose. 

That  same  evening  saw  the  gold-framed  pictnre  on  its  way  to  Eil- 
gobbin  CaatU,  with  an  ample-looking  document,  whose  contents  we  have 
no  cariosity  to  transcribe, — ^nor,  indeed,  is  the  whole  incident  one  which 
we  should  have  eared  to  obtrude  npon  oor  readers,  save  as  a  feeble  illns- 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  the  smaller  rills  of  public  opinion  swell  the 
great  streams  of  life,  and  how  the  little  events  of  existence  serve  now  aa 
impolses,  now  obstacles  to  the  larger  interests  that  sway  fortune.  So  long 
as  Maurice  Keamey  drank  his  punch  at  the  "Blue  Goat"  he  was  a  patriot 
and  a  nationalist ;  but  when  he  quarrelled  with  his  flock,  be  renounced 
his  Irishry,  and  came  out  a  Whig. 
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chaptee  xxxil 

Ak  UklooEed-ke  Pleasu&sI 

Wbeh  Dick  Keamej  waited  on  Cecil  Walpote  at  his  qtiarten  in  the 
Castle,  he  was  Bomewhat  sarprised  to  find  that  gentleman  more  reseired 
in  manner,  and  in  general  more  distant,  than  when  he  had  seen  him  u 
hie  bther's  gnest. 

Thoogh  he  extended  two  fingers  of  his  hand  on  entering,  and  begged 
him  to  be  aeated,  Walpole  did  not  take  a  diair  himself,  bat  stood  vith 
his  back  to  the  fiie — the  showy  skiite  of  a  very  gorgeous  dresBing-gova 
displayed  over  his  arms — where  he  looked  like  eome  enormous  bird  exnlt- 
iog  in  the  fiill  effiilgence  of  his  bri^t  plumage. 

■■  YoQ  got  my  note,  Ur.  Kearney  7  "  began  he,  almost  before  the  other 
had  sat  down,  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  time  was  too  predoos  for  mere 
politeness. 

"  It  is  the  reason  of  my  present  visit,"  said  Dick,  drily. 

"  Just  BO.  His  Eicellency  instntcted  me  to  ascertain  in  what  shape 
most  acceptable  to  yonr  &mily  he  might  show  the  sense  entertained  hj 
the  Government  of  that  gallant  defence  of  £ilgobbin  ;  and  believing  that 
the  beat  way  to  meet  a  man's  wishes  is  first  of  all  to  leam  what  the  wiahei 
are,  I  wrote  yon  the  few  lines  of  yesterday." 

"I  snspeot  there  mnst  be  a  mistake  somewhere,"  b^an  Eeameji 
with  difficulty.  "  At  least,  I  intimated  to  Atlee  the  shape  in  whieh  tba 
Viceroy's  favour  would  be  most  agreeable  to  us,  and  I  came  here  prepared 
to  find  yon  equally  informed  on  the  matter." 

"Ah,  indeed!  I  know  nothing  —  positively  nothing.  Atlee  tele- 
graphed me,  '  See  Kearney,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  I  write  1? 
post. — Atlek.'    There's  tiie  whole  of  it." 

"  And  the  letter—" 

"  The  letter  is  there.  It  came  by  the  late  nuul,  and  I  have  not 
opened  it." 

"  Would' it  not  be  better  to  ^ance  over  it  cow  ?  "  said  Dick,  mildly. 

"  Not  if  yon  can  give  me  the  substance  by  word  of  month.  lime, 
they  tell  us,  is  money,  and  as  I  have  got  tBiy  Lttle  of  either,  I  am  otdiged 
to  be  parsimonious.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  I  mean  the  sort  of  tiling 
we  could  help  yon  to  obtun.  I  see,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  you  had  rather 
I  should  read  Atlee's  letter.  Well,  here  goes."  He  broke  the  envelf^e, 
and  b^an: — 

"  '  Mr  DKAB  Mb.  Walpolx, — I  hoped  l^  this  time  to  have  hod  a  report  to 
make  yon  of  what  I  had  done,  heard,  seen,  and  imaged  since  mj 
arrival,  and  yet  here  I  am  now  towards  the  dose  of  my  second  week,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  tell ;  and  beyond  a  sort  of  confused  sense  of  being 
immensely  delighted  with  my  mode  of  life,  I  am  totally  unconscioni  of 
the  flight  of  time. 
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"  '  Hifl  Excellency  receired  me  ouce  for  ten  minntes,  ami  later  on,  aAer 
some  days,  fco-  hdf  an  hoar :  for  lie  is  confined  to  bed  with  gont,  and  forbidden 
by  bia  doctor  all  mental  laboor.  Ee  was  kind  and  coorteons  to  a  degree, 
hoped  I  ehonld  endeaToor  to  make  mjrself  at  home, — giving  orders  at  the 
same  time  that  mj  dinner  shoold  be  serred  at  mj  own  boor,  and  the 
atables  placed  at  my  disposal  for  riding  or  driving.  For  occupation,  be 
soggested  I  should  see  what  the  newspapera  were  saying,  and  make  a 
note  or  two  if  anything  stmck  me  as  remarkable. 

"  '  Lady  Maude  is  charming, — and  I  nse  the  epithet  in  all  the  signifi- 
canee  of  its  sorcery.  She  conveys  to  me  each  morning  his  Excellency's 
inatmetions  for  my  day's  work  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  mighty  effort  I  can 
tear  myself  from  the  magio  thrill  of  ber  voice,  and  the  captivaljon  of  her 
manner,  to  follow  what  I  have  to  reply  to,  investigate,  and  remark  on. 

"  *  I  meet  her  each  day  at  luncheon,  and  she  Bays  she  will  join  me 
"  some  day  at  dinner."  When  that  glorious  occasion  arrives,  I  shall  call 
it  the  event  of  my  life,  for  ber  mere  presence  stimnlatea  me  to  each  effort 
in  oonveraation  that  I  feel  in  the  very  lassitade  afterwards  what  a  strain 
my  facoltiea  have  undergone.'  " 

"  What  an  insofierable  coxcomb,  and  an  idiot,  to  boot  1 "  cried 
Walpole.  "  I  coold  not  do  him  a  more  spiteful  torn  than  to  tell  my 
eonsin  of  ber  conqnest.  There  is  another  page,  I  see,  of  the  same  sort. 
But  here  yoa  are — this  is  all  about  yoa :  I'll  read  it.  '  In  n  Kearney. 
The  Irish  are  always  logical ;  and  as  Kiss  Kearney  once  shot  some  of  her 
eonntiymen,  when  on  a  mission  they  deemed  national,  her  brother  opines 
that  he  ought  to  represent  the  principles  tbos  involved  in  Parhament.'  " 

"  Is  this  the  way  in  which  he  states  my  clums  ?  "  broke  in  Dick,  with 
ill-suppressed  passion. 

"  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Kearney,  this  jest,  and  a  very  poor  one  it  is,  was 
meant  for  me  alone.  The  communication  ia  esaentially  private,  and  it  is 
only  tlirongb  my  indiscretion  yon  know  anything  of  it  whatever." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  confidonca  ahould  entitle  him  to  write  socb 
an  impertinence." 

"  In  that  ease,  I  shall  read  no  more,"  said  Walpole,  aa  be  slowly 
re-folded  the  letter.  "  The  ianlt  is  all  on  my  aide,  Mr.  Kearney,"  he  con- 
tinoed ;  "  bat  I  Own  I  thought  yon  knew  yonr  friend  so  thoronghly  that 
extravagance  on  his  part  could  have  neither  astoniabed  nor  provoked  yon." 

"  Yoa  are  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Walpole ;  I  apologize  for  my  impatience. 
It  was,  perhapa,  in  hearing  his  words  read  alond  by  another  that  I  forgot 
myaelf,  and  if  you  will  kindly  continue  the  reading,  I  will  promise  to 
behave  more  soitably  in  fntore." 

Walpole  re-opened  the  letter,  bnt,  whether  indisposed  to  trust  the 
pledge  thus  given,  or  to  prolong  the  interview,  ran  his  eyes  over  one  side 
and  then  tamed  to  the  last  page.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  he  augurs  ill  as  to 
yonr  chances  of  success ;  he  opines  that  yon  have  not  well  calculated  the 
great  coat  of  the  venture,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  has  been  suggeated 
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by  aoma  friend  of  qnoBtioiiBble  discretitMi.  '  At  all  evfinta,' "  and  here  ha 
read  aloud, — '"atalleTeiits,  hisExeellrai^sayg,  "Weehonldlike  tonuik 
the  Kilgobbm  afiair  by  eoine  show  of  ai^irobatioii ;  and  although  lupportiDg 
young  E.  in  a  contest  for  hia  conn^  is  a  '  higher  figure '  than  we  meant 
to  pay,  aee  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  aay  of  his  prospects — ^what  he 
can  do  to  obtain  a  Beat,  aad  what  he  will  do  if  he  gets  one.  We  need  not 
caution  him  against " ' — ^hnm,  bom,  bum,"  mattered  be,  slniring  orer  the 
words,  and  endeaTooring  to  pass  on  to  something  else. 

"  Hay  I  aek  against  what  I  am  sapposed  to  be  so  Beenre  ?  " 
*'  Ob,  nothing,  nnthing.      ^  very  annull  impertinence,   bat  which 
3£r.  Atlee  fbnnd  irresistible." 

"  Pray  let  me  bear  it.    It  shall  not  irritate  me." 
"  He  says,  '  There  will  be  no  more  a  fear  of  bribery  in  yonr  case  than 
of  a  debaocb  at  Father  Uatbew's.' " 

"  He  is  right  there,"  said  Eeamey,  with  great  temper.  "  The  only 
di%i«noe  is  that  onr  forbearaooe  will  be  fonnded  ou  aometbing  stronger 
than  a  pledge." 

Walpole  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  was  aridently  straok  by  ttu  caha 
eommand  he  bad  displayed  of  his  passion. 

"  If  we  eoold  forget  Joe  Atlee  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Walpole,  we  mi^t 
possibly  gain  something.  I,  at  least,  would  be  glad  to  know  how  br  I 
might  eoont  on  the  Govemment  aid  in  my  project." 

"  Ha,  yon  want  to in  fact,  yon  would  like  that  we  should  give  yon 

something  like  a  regolar — eh  ? — that  is  to  say,  that  yon  could  declare  to 
certain  people— natnraUy  enough,  I  admit ;  but  here  is  how  we  are, 
Eeamey.  Of  course  what  I  say  now  is  literaUy  between  onrselves,  and 
strictly  confidential." 

"I  shall  so  understand  it,"  said  the  other,  gra-rely. 
"  Well,  now,  here  it  is.  Xbe  Irish  vote,  as  the  Yankees  would  call  it, 
is  of  undoubted  ralne  to  ns,  but  it  is  oonfoundedly  dear  I  yfiHt  Panl 
Cullen  on  one  side  and  Feniauism  on  the  other,  we  have  no  peace.  Time 
was  when  you  all  pulled  the  one  way,  and  a  sop  to  the  Pope  pleased  yon  alL 
Now  that  will  suffice  no  longer.  The  *  SoTcreign  Pontifi'  dodge '  is  the 
snreet  of  all  ways  to  offend  the  nationals ;  so  that,  in  realify,  what  we 
want  in  the  House  ia  a  number  of  liberal  Irishmen  who  will  tiiist  the 
Oovenunent  to  do  as  much  for  the  Catholic  Church  as  English  bigotry  wiU 
permit,  and  as  mneb  for  the  Irish  peasant  aa  will  not  endanger  the  rights 
of  property  over  the  Channel." 

"  There's  a  wide  field  there  certainly,"  said  lAok,  smiling. 
"  Is  there  not  ?  "  cried  the  other,  exnltingly.  "  Not  only  does  it 
bowl  over  the  EstabliBhed  Church  and  Protestant  ascendancy,  but  it 
inverts  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  To  nneettle  eveiything  in 
Ireland,  so  tttat  anybody  might  hope  to  be  anything,  or  to  own  bearoo 
knows  what — to  le^dize  gambling  for  existence  to  a  peo^de  who  ddi^  in 
bi^  [day,  and  yet  not  inrolTe  us  in  a  mvil  war, — wan  a  grand  poli^, 
Eeamey,  a  very  grand  policy.    Not  that  I  expect  a  young,  ardent  spni 
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like  jonrself,  freah  from  eollege  ambitionB  and  high-fiown  hopes,  will  take 
Uiia  neir." 

Dick  ool;  smiled  and  shook  bis  bead. 

"  Just  BO,"  resumed  Walpole.  "  I  could  not  expect  yon  to  like  this 
prognmme,  and  I  know  aliead;  all  that  yon  allege  a^inst  it ;  but,  as  B. 
njH,  Eeamej,  the  man  who  rales  Ireland  most  know  bow  to  take  com- 
mand  of  a  ship  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  yet  never  suppress  the  revolt 
ITheTe's  the  problem, — as  mnch  discipline  as  yon  can,  as  much  indiscipline 
u  yon  can  bear.  The  bmtal  old  Tories  used  to  master  the  crew,  and 
bang  the  ringleaders ;  and  for  that  matter,  they  might  have  banged  the 
vhole  ship's  company.  We  know  better,  Eeaniey ;  and  we  hate  so  eon- 
fued  and  addled  them  by  onr  policy,  that,  if  a  fellow  were  to  strike  bis 
captain,  he  wonld  never  he  quite  snre  whether  be  was  to  be  strong  op  at 
the  gangway,  or  made  a  petty  officer.     Do  yon  see  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  do  see  it — I  mean,  that  I  see  it  aa 

"  I  scarcely  conld  hope  that  yon  shonld,  or,  at  least,  that  yon  sbonld 
do  so  at  once;  bntnow,  astothisseat  for  King's  Coonty,  I  believe  we  have 
■heady  fonnd  onr  man.  I'll  not  be  sore,  nor  will  I  ask  yon  to  regard  tb« 
matter  as  fixed  on,  but  I  snspect  we  are  in  relations — yon  know  what  I 
mean — with  an  old  supporter,  who  has  been  beaten  half-a-dozen  times  in 
oar  interest,  bnt  is  oomii^  np  once  more.  I'll  ascertain  abont  this 
positively,  and  let  yon  kuQW.  And  then" — here  be  drew  breath  freely  and 
tilked  more  at  ease — "  if  we  should  find  onr  hands  free,  and  that  we  see 
ear  way  clearly  to  support  yon,  what  assoranoe  conld  yon  give  ns  that 
yoQ  would  go  through  with  the  contest,  and  fight  the  battle  out  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  if  I  engage  in  the  etniggle,  I  shall  continue  to  the  end," 
said  Dick,  half-do^edly. 

"Tour  personal  plnck  and  determination  I  do  not  qnestion  for  a 
moment.  Now,  let  as  see" — ^bere  he  seemed  to  ruminate  for  some 
Kconds,  and  looked  like  one  debating  a  matter  with  himself.  "Yes," 
cried  he  at  last,  "  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best  way.  I  am  sure  it  will. 
When  do  you  go  back,  Mr.  Kearney, — to  Ellgobbin  I  mean  ?  " 

"  My  intention  was  to  go  down  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  That  will,  be  Friday.  Let  ns  see,  what  is  Friday  ?  Friday  is  the 
lEth,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Friday  " — ^mattered  the  other — "  Friday  ?    There's  the  Education 

Board,  and  the  Harboor  CommiHsionera,  and  something  else  at to  be 

Bare,  a  visit  to  the  Popish  schools  with  Dean  O'Mahony.  You  couldn't 
make  it  Baturday,  could  you  ?  " 

"Not  conveniently.  I  had  already  arranged  a  plan  for  Satorday. 
But  why  should  I  delay  here — to  what  end  ?  " 

"  Only  that,  if  you  could  say  Saturday,  I  would  like  to  go  down 
with  yon." 

From  Uw  mode  in  which  he  said  these  words,  it  was  clear  that  he 
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looked  for  an  almoBt  nptoToiiB  accQpUnce  of  hu  gracious  proposal ;  bat 
Dick  did  not  regard  the  project  id  that  light,  nor  was  he  ovegoyed  in  Uw 
Uast  at  the  proposal. 

"I  mean,"  Boid  Walpole,  haatenlng  to  relieve  the  awkwardaeai  at 
silence — "  I  mean  that  I  could  talk  over  this  aflair  with  your  &iher  is  i 
practical  bnuneaB  bshion,  that  yoa  conld  scarcely  enter  into.  Still,  if 
Saturday  could  not  be  managed,  I'll  try  if  I  coold  not  nm  down  with  pn 
on  Friday.  Only  for  a  day,  remember.  I  most  retara  by  the  evauug 
train.     We  shall  arrive  hy  what  hour  ?  " 

"  By  breakfiut-time,"  Bud  Dick,  bat  still  not  over-graeiotuly. 

"  Nothing  conld  be  better ;  that  will  give  ns  a  long  day,  and  I  should 
like  a  full  discnsaion  with  your  father.  Yon'U  manage  to  send  me  (m  to 
— what's  the  name  ?  " 

"Moftto." 

"  Moat«.  Yes ;  that's  the  place.  The  np-train  leaves  at  midni^ 
J  remember.  Now  that's  all  settled.  Yoa'll  take  me  np  then  here  on 
Friday  morning,  Kearney,  on  your  way  to  the  etation,  and,  meanwhile, 
I'll  set  to  work,  and  pat  off  these  depatations  and  drcolars  till  Saturday, 
when,  I  remember,  I  have  a  dinner  with  the  Provost.  Is  there  anything 
more  to  be  thought  of  ?  " 

"  I  beheve  not,"  mattered  Dick,  still  sollenly. 

"By-by,  then,  till  Friday  morning,"  said  he,  as  he  tamed  towards 
his  desk,  and  began  arranging  a  mass  of  papers  before  him. 

"  Here's  a  jolly  mesa,  with  a  vengeance,"  mnttered  Kearney  as  he 
descended  the  stair.  "  The  Viceroy's  private  secretary  to  be  domesticated 
witha  'head-centre 'and  an  escaped  convict.  There's  not  even  the  donbtfal 
comfort  of  being  able  to  make  my  family  assist  me  throngh  the  difficulty. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIIL 

pLHNtJODU  CiSTLS,  NOKTH  WaLEB. 

AnoNa  the  articles  of  that  wardrobe  of  Cecil  Walpole's  of  which  AUee 
had  possessed  himself  ao  nnceremoniooily,  there  was  a  very  go^eoos  bine 
dress-coat,  with  the  royal  button  and  a  liuing  of  sky-blue  silk,  which 
formed  the  appropriate  costume  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  vieere^  house- 
hold. This,  with  a  waistcoat  to  match,  Atlee  had  carried  off  with  him  in 
the  indJBcriminating  haste  of  a  last  moment,  and  althongh  thorooghly 
nnderstanding  that  he  conld  not  avail  himself  of  a  costume  so  distinctivelj 
the  mark  of  a  condition,  yet,  by  one  of  tiie  contrarieties  of  his  strange 
nature,  in  which  the  desire  for  an  assamption  of  any  kind  was  a  paBOon — 
he  had  tried  on  that  coat  fully  a  dozen  times,  and  while  admirii^  how  well 
it  became  him,  and  how  perfeoUy  it  seemed  to  suit  his  faoe  and  fignre,  he 
had  dramatized  to  himself  the  part  of  an  aide-de-camp  in  waiting 
rehearsing  the  little  speeches  in  which  he  presented  this  or  that  ima^naiy 
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fMROD  to  hia  Exullenoy,  and  coiniDg  the  small  mone;  of  epigram  ia 
whicb  he  related  the  news  of  the  day. 

"  How  I  Bhonld  cnt  out  those  dreary  enbaltems  with  their  meBa-room 
diolleries,  how  I  should  ahame  those  tireBome  comets,  whose  only  glitter 
ii  on  their- sabretaches,"  muttered  he,  ae  he  surveyed  himself  in  his 
courtly  attire.  "  It  is  all  nonsense  to  aay  that  the  drese  a  man  wears  can 
only  impress  the  snrronnders.  It  is  on  himself,  on  his  own  nature  and 
temper,  his  mind,  his  Eaenlties,  his  very  ambition — there  is  a  tntnsfbima- 
tion  effected ;  and  I,  Joe  Atlee,  feel  myself,  aa  I  move  abont  in  this 
eostmne,  a  very  difierent  man  from  that  bnmble  crcatnre  in  grey  tweed, 
whose  very  coat  reminds  him  he  is  a  '  cad,'  and  who  has  but  to  look  in 
the  ^asB  to  read  his  conditaon." 

On  the  morning  that  be  learned  that  Lady  Mande  would  join  him  that 
day  at  dinner,  Atlee  conceived  the  idea  of  appearing  in  this  costume.  It 
was  not  only  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  Irish  conrt  and  its  habits,  bnt 
aha  made  an  almost  ostentations  show  of  her  indifference  to  all  abont  it, 
■nd  in  the  few  qaestione  she  asked,  the  tone  of  interrogation  might  have 
suited  Africa  as  mnch  as  Ireland.  It  was  tme,  she  was  evidently 
puzzled  to  know  what  place  or  condition  Atlee  oeonpied;  his  name  was 
not  tamiliar  to  her,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  know  everything  and  everybody, 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  hia  Excellency's  confidence,  and  appeared  con- 
Tersant  with  every  detail  placed  before  him. 

That  she  wonld  not  directly  ask  him  what  place  he  occupied  in  the 
hoQBebold  he  well  knew,  and  he  felt  at  the  same  time  what  a  standing  and 
position  that  costume  wonld  give  him,  what  self-confidence  and  ease  it 
wonld  also  confer,  and  how  for  once  in  his  life,  free  from  tbe  necessity  of 
asserting  »  station,  be  could  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  exercise  of 
sgreeability  and  those  resonroes  of  small-talk  in  which  he  knew  he  was  a 
master. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  to  he  his  last  day  at  the  Castle— he  was  to 
start  the  next  morning'  for  Constantinople,  with  all  the  instroctions 
regarding  the  spy  Sperionides,  and  he  desired  to  make  a  fevonrable  impres- 
rion  on  Lady  Mande  before  ho  left.  Though  intensely — even  absurdly 
vun — Atlee  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  so  eager  for  success  in  life  that 
they  are  ever  on  the  watch  lest  any  weakness  of  disposition  or  temper 
should  serve  to  compromise  their  chances,  and  in  this  nay  he  was  led  to 
dtstroBt  what  he  would  in  his  puppyism  have  liked  to  have  thought  a 
fovonrable  effect  produced  by  him  on  ber  ladyship.  She  was  intensely 
cold  in  manner,  and  yet  he  had  made  ber  more  than  once  listen  to  him 
with  interest.  She  rarely  smiled,  and  be  had  made  her  actually  laugh. 
Her  apathy  appeared  complete,  and  yet  he  had  so  piqued  her  cariosity 
that  she  could  not  forbear  a  question. 

Acting  as  her  ancle's  secretary,  and  in  constant  communication  wiUi 
him,  it  was  her  afTectation  to  imaj^e  herself  a  political  character,  and  she 
did  not  umple  to  avow  the  hearty  contempt  she  felt  for  the  usual  occu- 
pation of  wonw's  lives.  Atlee'a  knowledge  thu^fbre  actually  amazed  her ; 
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his  hardihood,  which  never  foiBOok  him,  enabled  Tiim  io  give  her  the  moet 
positive  MBnranceB  on  uijthiiig  he  spoke ;  and  as  he  had  already  fathomed 
the  chief  pr^adiees  of  his  £icelleiie;r,  and  knew  exaetl;  where  and  to 
what  hia  politieal  wishes  tended,  she  heard  nothing  from  her  uncle  but 
ezpreflsionB  of  admiration  for  the  just  views,  the  clear  and  definite  ideaK, 
and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  that  "  yonng  fellow  "  difltingoished 
himself. 

"  We  shall  have  him  in  the  House  one  of  these  dajs,"  he  would  ny ; 
"  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not  make  a  remarkable  figore  there." 
When  Lady  M»nde  sailed  prondly  into  the  libraiy  before  dinner, 
Atlee  was  actnally  stnnned  by  amRsement  at  her  beauty.  Thon^  not  in 
actual  evening  dress,  her  costmne  was  that  sort  of  demi-toilette  com- 
promise which  occaaionaUy  is  most  becoming  ;  and  the  tastefnl  lappet  of 
BrnBSela  lace,  which,  interwoven  with  her  hair,  fall  down  on  either  side  so 
as  to  frame  her  foce,  softened  its  expression  to  a  degree  of  loveliness  he 
was  not  prepared  for. 

It  was  her  pleaenre — her  caprice  perhaps--to  be  on  this  oeeasioD 
nnnsnally  amiable  and  agreeable.  Except  by  a  sort  of  qniet  dignity,  there 
was  no  coldness,  and  she  spoke  of  her  uncle's  health  and  hopes  jnst  as 
she  might  have  discussed  tiiem  with  an  old  friend  of  the  house. 

When  the  bntler  flnng  wide  the  folding-doois  into  the  dining-room 
and  announced  dinner,  she  was  about  to  move  on,  when  she  suddenly 
stopped,  and  stud  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Will  yon  pve  me  yonr  ann  ?  " 
Yery  simple  words,  and  oommonplaoe  too,  but  enough  to  throw  AUee's 
whole  nature  into  a  eonvnlslon  of  delight.  And  as  he  walked  at  her  side 
it  was  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  pride  and  exaltation. 

Dinner  passed  off  with  the  decorous  solemnity  of  that  meal,  at  which 
the  most  emphatic  utterances  were  the  butler's  "  Uarcobmnner,"  or 
"  Johannisberg."  The  gneets,  indeed,  spoke  little,  and  the  strangeness  of 
their  situation  rather  disposed  to  thought  than  conversatiott. 

"  Yon  are  going  to  Constantinople  to-morrow,  Mr.  Atlee,  my  iinele 
tells  me,"  said  she,  after  a  longer  silence  than  nsnal. 

"  Yes :  his  Excellency  has  charged  me  with  a  message,  of  which  I  hope 
to  acqnit  myself  well,  though  I  own  to  my  mii^vingB  abont  it  now." 

"  Yon  are  too  diffident,  periiaps,  of  your  powers,"  said  she ;  and  there 
was  a  foint  curl  of  the  lip  that  made  the  words  sonnd  equivocally. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  great  modesty  be  amongst  n^  failings,"  said  he, 
langhingly.     "  My  friends  would  say  not." 

"  Yon  mean,  perhaps,  that  yon  are  not  withont  ambitionB  ?  " 

"  That  is  tme.  I  confess  to  veiy  bold  ones."  And  as  he  spoke  ke 
stole  a  glance  towards  her ;  but  her  pale  face  never  changed. 

"  I  wish,  before  you  had  gone,  that  you  had  settled  that  stupid  muddle 
abont  the  attack  on — I  forget  the  place." 

"  Kilgobbin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  KU-gobbin — ^horrid  name  I  for  the  Premier  still  persists  in 
thinhing  there  was  something  in  it,  and  woiiylng  my  uncle  for  eiplana- 
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b*(mB ;  and  ts  somebody  is  to  uk  something  when  Parliament  meetS)  it 
woold  be  aa  well  to  have  a  letter  to  read  to  the  Hoose." 
"  Tn  what  sense,  pra;  ?  "  asked  Atlee,  mildly. 

"PisaTOving  all:  stating  that  the  story  had  no  foundation:  that 
there  waa  no  attack — ^no  resiBtaiice — no  member  of  the  Ticeregal  bonse- 
hoM  present  at  any  time." 

"  That  vonld  be  going  too  far ;  for  then  we  should  next  have  to  deny 
Walpole's  broken  arm  and  bis  long  confinement  to  bouse." 

"  Ton  may  serve  eoffee  in  a  qoarter  of  an  boor,  Marcom,"  said  sba, 
dignisaii^  the  batler ;  and  then,  as  he  left  the  room, — "  And  yon  tell  me 
seriaQBly  Uiere  was  a  broken  arm  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  I  can  bide  nothing  from  yon,  though  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
■ileiiee,"  sud  he  vith  an  energy  that  seemed  to  defy  represfflon.  "  I 
win  tell  yon  ereiTihing,  thongh  it's  little  short  of  a  pe^niy,  only  premising 
this  moefa,  that  I  know  nothing  from  Walpole  himself." 

Mdi  this  mneb  of  preface,  be  went  on  to  describe  WaJpole's  visit  to 
£ilgcibbin  as  one  of  those  adventnroas  exploits  which  yonng  English- 
men  &ney  they  have  a  scat  of  right  to  perform  in  the  less  civilized 
eonntiy.  "  He  imagined,  I  have  no  donbt,"  said  he,  "  that  he  was 
itodfing  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  investigating  the  land  qnestion, 
when  be  earned  on  a  fierce  flirtation  with  a  pretty  Irish  girl." 

"  And  there  was  a  flirtation  ?  " 

"  Tes,  bnt  nothing  more.  Nothing  really  seriona  at  any  time.  So  for 
he  behaved  frankly  and  well,  for  even  at  the  oaiaei  of  the  afiair  he  owned 
to— a  what  shall  I  call  it? — an  entanglement  was,  I  believe,  his  own 
word — an  entanglement  in  England " 

"  Did  ha  not  state  mora  of  this  entanglement,  with  whom  it  was,  or 
how  or  where  ?" 

"  I  shonld  Qiink  not.  At  all  events  they  who  told  me  knew  nothing 
of  these  details.  They  only  knew,  as  be  said,  that  he  was  in  a  certun 
Knse  tied  np,  and  that  till  &te  nnbonnd  him,  he  was  a  prisoner." 

"  Poor  fellow  ;  it  teat  hard." 

"Soke  said,  and  so  they  believed  him.  Not  that  I  myself  believe  be 
was  ever  aerionsly  in  love  with  the  Irish  girl." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  reading  of  him ;  bnt  myimpressioQ  is  that  he 
regards  marriage  as  one  of  those  solenm  events  which  shonld  contribute  to 
■  man's  worldly  fortnne.  Now,  an  Irish  connection  conld  scarcely  be  the 
road  to  this." 

"  What  an  nngallant  admission,"  said  she,  with  a  smile.  "  I  hope 
Mr.  Walpole  is  not  of  yonr  mind."  After  a  panse  she  said,  "And  how 
was  it  that  in  yonr  intimacy  he  told  yon  nothing  of  this  ?  " 

He  ahook  bis  bead  in  dissent. 

"  Not  even  of  the  '  entanglement  ?  '  " 

"  Not  even  of  that.  He  wonld  speak  freely  enough  of  his  '  egregions 
Uonder,'  aa  he  called  it,  in  quitting  bis  career  and  coming  to  Ireland ; 
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that  it  was  b  gross  mistake  for  any  man  to  take  np  Irish  politics  aa  ■  lint  in 
life  :  that  the;  ware  puzzles  in  the  present  and  lead  to  nothing  in  tite 
fatnro,  and,  in  &ct,  that  he  wished  himself  hack  again  in  Italy  eva;  day 
he  lived." 

"  Was  there  any  '  entan^ement '  there  also  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.     On  these  he  made  me  no  confidenoee." 

"  Coffee,  my  lady  ! "  said  the  butler,  entering  at  this  moment.  N(7 
was  Atlee  grieved  at  the  inteimption. 

"  I  am  enoagh  of  a  Turk,"  said  she,  laogbingly,  "  to  like  that  muMj, 
strong  cofiee  they  give  yoa  in  the  East,  and  where  the  very  sm^hMst  of 
the  caps  suggests  its  strength.  Ton,  I  know,  are  impatient  for  your 
cigarette,  Mr.  AUee,  and  I  am  about  to  liberate  you.  "  While  Atlee  wu 
mnttering  his  assurances  of  how  much  he  prized  her  presence,  she  broke 
in,  "  Besides,  I  promised  my  uncle  a  vidt  before  tea-time,  and  as  I  eIibII 
not  see  yoa  again  I  will  wish  you  now  a  pleasant  joomey  and  a  safe 
retom." 

"  Wish  me  success  in  my  expeditaon,"  aud  he,  eageriy. 

"  Yes,  I  will  wish  that  also.  One  word  more.  I  am  very  shut- 
sighted,  as  yoa  may  see,  but  yoa  wear  a  ring  of  great  beauty.  Hay  I 
look  at  it?" 

"  It  is  pretty,  certainly.  It  was  a  [vesent  Walpole  made  me.  I  vn 
not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  story  attached  to  it,  though  I  don't  know  it.' 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  linked  with  the '  entanglement,' "  said  she,  langluDg 
sofUy. 

"  For  anght  I  know,  so  it  may.     Do  yoa  admire  it  ?  " 

"  Immensely,"  said  she,  as  she  held  it  to  the  light. 

"  You  can  add  immensely  to  its  valae  if  yon  will,"  said  he,  diffid^Uj. 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"By  keeping  it.  Lady  Maude,"  said  he;  and  for  once  hta  ehedi 
coloured  with  the  shame  of  his  own  boldness. 

"  Kfay  I  purchase  it  with  one  of  my  own  7  Will  yoa  have  this,  <s 
this?"  said  she,  horriedly. 

"  Anything  that  onoe  was  youis,"  said  he,  in  a  mere  whisper. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Atlee." 

And  he  was  alone  1 
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VovwEVB  LI  Cnui  Tsicoche  was  a  man  of  fseaee.  He  clothed  himself 
mnnl;  in  winter  ;  during  the  BOmmer  months  he  avoided  exciting  him- 
ulf ;  and  gnmmer  and  winter  he  ate  his  dinner  leisnrelj :  "  for  if  there  is 
Dse  Uiii^  I  hate  more  titan  another,"  said  he,  "  it  ia  to  be  hurried  whilst 
I  un  eating." 

Nature  had  fitted  him  with  a  good  round  pamich,  apt  to  contain  an; 
unoimt  oi paU-dt-foU-grat ;  and  with  a  fine  bnmd  hand,  made  on  purpose 
for  the  fingeting  of  fees.  He  bad  a  plamp,  honest  face ;  wheezed  a  Uttle 
vhen  walking — the  effect  of  the  foU-grai ;  and  if  he  had  a  two-soa  piece 
ID  hie  pocket  when  a  beggar  passed,  he  gave  him— his  blessing. 

HonsieDr  Tricoohe  had  been  helped  up  the  ladder  b;  a  patron — bo  he 
Hlud  patrons.  His  had  been  a  M.  de  Boasais,  a  Voltairian,  who  sapported 
Ike  deigy,  voted  for  the  temporal  power  in  the  Corps  Legislalif,  lai^hed 
tt  the  Pope,  and  would  not  for  the  world  have  undertaken  a  voyage  on  a 
Fiida;.  H.  de  Bonssis  was  oiie  of  the  "  official  deputies  "  of  the  Second 
Empire.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  6B.y  that  he  knew  nothing :  for 
had  he  known  aoTthing  he  would  not  have  bean  an  official  deputy ;  but  he 
ns  a  pleasant,  breezy,  generous  sort  of  a  legislator,  who  was  fond  euoagb 
of  doii^  a  good  turn  when  it  cost  him  nothing ;  and  so  TS..  Tricoche, 
lining  at  three  successive  elections  obtained  hi"*  the  votes  of  227 
peasants,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  had  used  hia  influence 
to  have  M.  Tricoohe  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  a  spick-span  new 
metiopohtan  church,  that  of  Bte.  Rosemonde. 

Everybody  has  seen  and  adnured  those  spick-sp&n  new  Paris  cbnrches 
raised  by  the  creative  genius  of  Baron  Haussmann.  They  are  perfect. 
Pot  a  eheck-takoT  at  the  door,  and  yon  might  imagine  yourself  entering  a 
mnsic-haU ;  ornament  the  &9ade  with  a  few  yards  of  bunting,  and  there 
you  have  a  popular  restaurant,  a  dry-goods'  warehouse,  a  museum  of 
stnSed  birds,  or  any  other  mortal  thing  yon  like  to  fancy.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  the  architects  of  the  Second  Empire  were  true  men, 
and  understood  their  business.  In  these  days  of  revolutionization,  the 
mun  point  to  be  avoided  in  building  ia  to  give  any  edifice  such  a  dis- 
tinctive aspect  as  to  make  its  sudden  transformation  difficult.  It  would 
not  be  wiae  to  make  a  church  look  like  a  church.  To-morrow  it  might  be 
eonveTted  into  a  "  Temple  of  Season,"  the  next  day  into  a  club  for  advo- 
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eating  the  lUghta  of  Women.    Moreover,  eo  lot^  aa  Herr  Ton  BismuGk 
lives,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  chance  of  its  becomii^  a  powdei- 


So  the  architect  who  coastrocted  Ste.  Bosemonde's  had  enriched  it 
with  a  Gothic  roof,  a  Byzantine  dome,  a  Doric  front,  and  a  belfr;  tkt 
iroold  have  resembled  a  Chinese  pagoda  bat  for  the  Corinthian  cdunuis 
encircling  it.  The  decorators,  following  in  the  wake,  had  painted  tlu 
inside  of  the  dome  sky-blue,  laid  on  an  abnndant  coating  of  jellow-ochn 
over  the  walls,  and  spread  gilding  libwaQy,  as  if  with  a  bntter-kniie,  over 
every  inch  of  comioe,  heading,  and  pilaster  they  conld  discover.  A  dia- 
tingnished  artjst  had  pnt  the  final  tonch.  He  had  covered  the  yellow- 
ochre  with  cnpids  and  dryads — some  said  they  were  oherabim  and 
seraphim,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  it ;  traced  his  own  signatnre  in 
a  garland  between  the  interspaces  of  the  arches ;  and  devised  for  the  slt» 
a  magnificent  stained-glass  window,  which  Tepresaated  Adam  and  En 
being  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  the  Geuios  of  Ki^le(miBm 
annonneiiig  the  dawn  of  oniversal  snffiage  to  two  natives  of  the  Fig-kftf 
lalea — it  is  not  qnite  clear  which.  Anthorities  were  agreed  that  iba 
CboTch  of  Ste.  Boaemonde  was  not  such  a  church  as  yon  conld  meet 
with  eTety  day.  Baron  Haossmann  affirmed  this,  and  eo  did  the  dis- 
tjogoisbed  artist.  And  the  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Ghambei 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  said  the  chnrch  had  cost  four  millitn 
francs. 

But  however  this  might  be,  Ste.  Bosem(mde's  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  places  of  worship  going ;  and  when  M/  le  Cnre  Trieoche 
arrived  there,  rostic  and  hale,  from  a  fifteen  years'  vicarage  at  Chonfiemy- 
sor-Anbe,  he  fonnd  himself  paster  of  as  well-conditioned  a  flock  as  any 
that  a  good  priest  conld  pray  for.  All  prosperooB  sheep  they  wore,  with 
abundance  of  wool.  Ste.  Bosemcmde's  stood  r^bt  in  the  centre  of  a  aav 
quarter,  boilt  to  lodge  on  interesting  population  of  millionairee,  i^, 
having  been  without  a  nxpence  on  the  eve  of  the  eoup-d'e'tat,  and  having 
become  rapidly  rich  posterior  to  that  event,  were  destitute  of  fitting  placea 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  Mansions  in  simili-marble,  with  gates  in  simili- 
bronze  ;  caacb-boaseB  at  the  bock,  gilt  balconies  to  the  front,  ready-made 
status  attitudinizing  in  the  centre  of  geranium-beds :  all  the  dwellings  in 
this  neighbonrbood  were  alike.  Yon  bod  no  need  to  knock  at  the  Aooi 
to  be  sure  that  the  footmen  wore  brand-new  plnshes  and  powder,  that 
there  were  champagne  corks  flying  at  luncheon,  that  Mdlle.  Theresa's  l*st 
songs  lay  open  on  the  piano,  and  that  tickets  for  the  next  ball  at  the 
Tuileries  were  to  be  seen  on  the  mantel-shelf.  All  this  was  as  viiiUy 
written  over  the  stuccoed  porticoes  as  if  a  scribe  had  done  it.  And  p3 
hod  not  far  to  go  to  Isam  who  the  inmates  were.  Their  names  wen  in 
everybody's  month  and  in  the  mnndane  gazettes.  They  were  the  birds  of 
gay  plomage  who  bad  bnilt  their  nests  in  the  branches  of  the  Inqwml 
trees. — The  senators  and  depaties,  ministers  and  Btock-johhars,  fi^- 
uarshala  and  opera- singers,  Russian  princes  and  Yankee  toft-hnnten — 
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iQ  the  men  of  the  d&j,  in  Bhort,  who  were  making  hay  whilst  the  Bon 
ehone,  persuaded  that  it  would  not  last  long,  hnt  that  some  moising  or 
other,  when  ihey  least  expected  it,  the  etorm  would  come  and  scatter  them 
to  the  four  winds — them  and  the  dynasty  that  had  fiithered  them,  their 
powdered  footmen  and  their  slippeiy  millions,  theii  mansions,  sinecores, 
\iiael  trappuigB,  pinchbeck  dignities,  and  that  barley-Bi^ar- looking  charch 
of  thein  in  which  their  wives  and  daoghten  praised  Heaven  every  Sunday 
EDonihig  to  concerto  maeic  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Now,  you  will  not  think,  I  hope,  that  I  have  undertaken  this  recital 
Hit  the  mare  pnipose  of  splashing  ink  at  the  Second  £mpire  ;  or  to  tell 
JOS,  08  above,  that  il.  le  Core  Xricoche  dearly  loved  his  bit  of  torbot,  his 
;^of"Z.a/!f#, '46,"  and  his  fragrant  cap  of  mocha  after  dinner.  The 
Sewmd  Empire — ^well,  it  is  dead  and  buried  now,  so  regvieteat;  and  as 
for  M.  Tricoche,  why  should  I  gmdge  that  worthy  man  his  slice  of  fiah 
led  glass  of  claret  ?  For  have  I  not  seen  hjm  throngh  the  perishing  cold 
dtys  of  last  winter  striding,  lean  and  gaunt,  beside  the  ambulance- wagons, 
and,  after  twelve  hours  spent  in  Bhriving  the  dying  and  picking  np  the 
VDoaded  on  the  fields  of  Champigny  and  the  Plateau  d'Avron,  sit  down  to 
his  oimee  of  nnderdone  horse-meat  and  his  half-pound  of  gritty  black 
bread  ?  "And  quite  good  enongh,  too,  for  me,  who  am  the  son  of  a  peasant," 
would  he  say,  with  a  qniet  smile ;  and  turning  to  his  old  houaekeeperi 
Udlle.  ^^r^nie,  "  Mind,  my  good  Virginie,  that  what  remains  in  ths 
ulkr  of  that  old  Bordeanz  is  sent  to  the  Bte.  Bosomoiide  ambulance  to- 
moiTow;  and  in  fiitnre  serve  me  water." 

I  eeofesB  the  change  was  a  little  startling.  I  remember  visiting  the 
ChiDefa  of  Ste.  Bosemonde  abont  a  year  ago — no,  it  is  not  quite  a  year 
—it  was  on  that  fantons  6lh  May,  1870,  when  the  Bonap^te  dynasty 
took  a  new  lease  of  life,  auspice  jEmilio,  M.  Emile  Olhvier  being  chief  of 
Ihe  cabinet.  I  £uicy  M.  Tricoche  looked  plumper  than  ever  that  morning. 
He  was  in  the  pnlpit.  Below  him  twenty  rows  of  cnshioned  sittings  were 
oMnpied  by  dresses  from  Worth's,  bonnets  fium  liinre'e,  gloves  from 
lonvin's,  and  chignons  of  any  circumference  you  please  to  name.  Down 
the  lines  gold-h^ed  smelling-bottles  glistened  like  batteries  of  field- 
peees,  and  two  hundred  fans  going  flcp,  flap  in  onieon  kept  np  a  concert 
that  was  infinitely  refreshing.  M.  Tricoche  was  treating  of  a  better  world 
ihan  this,  where  all  there  present  wonld  meet  again.  Ho  did  not  say 
preeisely  what  kind  of  a  better  world  ;  but  the  impression  conveyed  wob 
that  one  wonld  find  nothing  hnt  Bonapartists  there,  and  that  the  good 
places  wonld  be  reserved  for  official  candidates.  He  denounced  MM.  Thiers 
.  and  Jnles  Favre  in  pointed  and  vigorous  (though  anonymous)  terms,  for- 
Bally  ezclnding  them  from  all  share  of  paradise  on  the  ground  that  by 
^  i^ponng  that  great  and  righteous  National  Measure,  the  Plebiscitum, 
they  were  proclaiming  their  unholy  Inst  for  bloodshed,  their  love  of 
anarchy,  Ac.  £o.  Finally,  he  remarked  that  he  would  dismiss  his  hearers 
Mrly  that  morning,  for  that  some  of  them  had  a  great  cine  duty  to  per- 
,  fctm  [Le.  to  go  and  rote  "  Ybs  ") ;  and  so,  Pax  vobucum,  fratnt,  per 
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aacvla  taeuloruin.     Ite,  miua  at,"  and  he  Bcsdded  majesticall;  into  Uie 
Bacriflty. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  M.  Tricoehe  was  close  upon  four  mootbi 
after.  Events  had  moved  apace  between  the  8th  May  and  the  4th  Sep- 
tember— that  ia,  between  the  BOwing  of  the  seed  and  the  gamcnng  in  of 
the  harvest.  Towards  two  p.m.  on  the  latter  of  these  two  dates  I  found 
mjaelf,  together  with  something  like  a  tenth  of  the  popnlation  of  Paris,  in 
the  viciuity  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  was  not  a  eight  to  be  erer 
forgotten.  The  whole  of  that  vast  area  was  choked  np  with  an  ezated, 
shouting  eea  of  heade,  swollen  each  minnte  with  tribntary  torrents  &ihd 
the  neighbonring  streets,  and  snrging  in  a  compact  mass  towards  the 
boilding  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  where  the  Assembly  were  discnasing  the 
capitulation  of  Bedan.  To  the  soatb,  east,  and  west,  in  front  of  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  the  Toileries,  and  the  Ghamps  Elysees,  this  tmnnl- 
toons,  seething  lake  was  dyked  in  by  hnes  of  troops,  whose  glittering 
bayonets  flashed  in  the  snn  of  an  absolutely  clondlees  sky — the  Aj  lA 
Ansterlitz  I  The  thickest  dyke  was  along  the  quays,  where  the  Natioiiil 
Qnards  were  arrayed,  and  the  firmest  on  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  itself, 
where  a  troop  of  Cuirassiers  vas  posted,  grim,  monnted,  and  looking  game 
to  die  to  the  last  man  in  case  of  need.  Shall  I  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  these  Onirassiers,  and  that,  glancing  at  theii 
long,  drawn  sabres,  and  then  at  the  nnprotected  heads  of  the  nndolatiiig 
multitude  confronting  them,  I  began  to  nnBe  as  to  what  it  would  be  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  that  mnltitnde  attempted  to  force  the  bridge  and  those 
sabres  rose  and  fell,  strewing  gashed  corpses  around  them  by  the  doicn! 
As  sure  as  I  am  now  a  living  man,  I  expected  bloodshed.  I  expected  to 
see  the  death-signal  start  from  the  Qua!  d'Orsay,  where  I  eonld  discern  a 
general's  nniform,  and,  at  the  command,  the  whole  columns  of  in&ntiy 
open  fire  at  once.  We  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ^ten  thousand 
of  ns  must  have  gone  to  our  account,  without  remission,  in  the  first  five 
minutes.  However,  there  was  not  a  soul  who  blenched  :  on  the  sontran', 
the  crowd  grew  denser,  more  determined ;  the  revolutionary  shouts  rose 
louder  and  more  fearless ;  the  onward  pressure  gathered  each  second  in 
intensity ;  and  perhaps  I  was  the  only  person  in  that  countless  assenhlage 
who  reflected  that  our  lives  now  hung  on  a  single  thread,  on  the  hazard  of 
a  chance  collision  between  some  drunken  workman  and  quick-tempered 
soldier,  or  the  momentary  impulse  for  good  or  ill  which  might  actuate  that 
distant  man  in  the  uniform.  ^'Ahaa  VEmpereur!  La  deehianeei  A  I* 
Lanteme  let  Bonaparlat"  The  soldiers  closed  np  th«r  ranks,  and 
appeared  to  wait.  "  Vive  la  Nationf  A  mort  lei  Pnutierul  Yite  la 
France!"  I  saw  the  soldiers  hesitate.  "Vive  I'Armee/  Aux  arma 
pour  la  patrie  en  danger !  Vive  la  kerdique  villa  de  SiraAoarg  ipn  mtitrt 
pour  tester  ai-ee  iiom .' "  There  was  a  thrill  amongst  the  soldiers  ;  they 
looked  at  one  another,  and  then,  in  silence,  reversed  their  arms.  On  the 
bridge  the  Cuirassiers  sheathed  their  swords,  and  fell  back.  The  Bevo- 
W.wa  was  viclorious  withont  a  blow.     An  immense  cry,  unaiumocSt 
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resonndiiig,  and  triumphant,  rent  the  air :  "  Fi'v*  la  Bijmhliqui,  une, 
mdivuH^,  et/ratemtlle  /"  and  with  the  force,  freedom,  and  impetnoaity  of 
■Q  inandfttion,  the  popular  ocean  swept  headlong  where  it  would — to  the 
Pkbtee  of  the  Aesembly,  to  the  ToilerieB,  to  the  Hotel- de-.ViUe.  As  for 
mjself,  I  wai  eanght  np,  whirled  ronnd  in  an  eddy,  and  carried  away  like 
>  wiap  of  straw,  heaven  knew  whither.  Workmen  and  soldiers  arm-in-arm, 
beeome  friends  and  brothers,  were  marching  and  singing;  yonng  girls 
]m^ai  and  cried,  "  A  hat  I'Empire/"  small  boys  capered  along  and 
iritUled.  In  front  of  the  ehopa  men  on  ladders  were  nnhooking  the 
Imperial  scatdieons,  throwing  them  dawn  with  a  crash,  and  ef&cing  the 
inuds,  "  Purteyort  to  th*ir  M^jatiss"  amidst  tremendons  cheering.  I 
Bhonld  nerer  have  thonght  that  deposing  a  dynasty  ponld  bare  been  snch 
g*y  work  as  that.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a  stoppage  at  places  where  two 
n»di  met,  and  some  travelling  laudan,  with  boxes  on  the  roof,  wonld  pass 
by  with  the  speed  of  the  mnd.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  recognize  the 
fua  inside ;  but  oecasionally  a  jolt  wonld  bring  to  view  the  ashen,  scared 
fe&toTw  of  an  ex-minister  or  senator  en  ronte  for  the  raU way- station  ;  and 
■t  fids  there  would  be  terrific  howling,  not  nnmingled  with  derisive  shonts 
of  "Bon  voyaggl"  and  valedictory  stones.  After  aU,  it  was  a  men;  mob. 
It  bestowed  an  ovation  npon  a  pork-bntcher  who  had  hung  up  two  defdnct 
piga  in  bis  window,  crowned  them  with  gelatine,  and  labelled  them  respec- 
tirely  "Bibmarck"  and  "Napoleon;"  and  it  halted  frequently  before 
patdic-houses.  Still,  I  shonld  have  been  glad  enough  to  get  dear  of  its 
company  ;  and  I  was  just  nAking  my  foorth  or  fifth  efibrt  to  this  end, 
attempting  to  elbow  my  way  oat  of  the  current  up  a  ude-street,  when  I 
found  myself  unexpectedly  opposite  to  the  Church  of  Ste.  Boaemonde. 

As  I  have  told  you,  I  had  not  seen  my  friend  U.  Uricoche  for  four 
moaths,  bat,  fatality  uding,  he  was  on  the  steps  at  that  minnte,  precisely 
>s  we  passed.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  been  saying  his  mass  and 
preadiing  his  sermon  before  empty  seats,  for  the  long-dreaded  storm  had 
tome,  and  his  charming  Worth-clad  parishionera  were  moat  of  them  flown 
to  Ltmdon.  He  seemed  to  me  changed,  careworn,  and — strange  to  say — > 
Qunned.  But  he  still  held  himself  straight,  and  sported  on  the  breast  of 
his  easBock  the  scarlet  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  which  he 
bad  been  dignified  the  year  before,  I  foi^et  for  what  reason.  U.  le  Cnr^ 
Tricoche  was  too  well-known  a  personage  for  the  crowd  to  go  by  him 
vithoat  an  exchange  of  amenities.  His  presence  at  first  occasioned  mirth : 
eveiybody  laughed  and  stopped ;  and  a  burly  workman,  good-natnred- 
looking  enough,  despite  the  ferocious  and  comminatorf  attitude  he  struck, 
stepped  out  and  apostrophized  the  good  man : — 

"  Heigh  there,  M.  le  Cure,  you  know  the  Empire  has  been  despatched 
io  kingdom-come,  and  you  won't  refuse  to  join  us  in  crying  '  Vivt  la 
BipuUique/'  I  know?" 

Must  I  own  that  I  didn't  think  K.  le  Cure  would  refuse.  Indeed, 
vhy  should  he  have  doue  so,  when  so  many  men  greater  than  he  were 
decybg  the  idol  they  had  worshipped,  and  hastening  to  lay  all  disasters, 
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put,  present,  and  fatore,  to  ita  ehai^.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  wbtt 
appeared  to  me  the  nB'iTeness  of  the  workman  in  supposing  that  proa- 
peroQB,  acute  U.  Tricoche  would  risk  a  broken  head  for  the  sake  of 
defending  such  a  sorry,  friendleas  thing  as  a  fallen  Power.  What  wu  not 
then  mj  Burprise,  mj  confusion,  when,  fixing  a  mild  glance  on  the  nun, 
the  Core  said : — 

"  Mj  good  friend,  when  the  Emperor  declared  war,  not  six  veeks  ago, 
I  was  amongat  the  men  who  approTed  him,  eneooraged  him,  and  I  bave 
been  hnmiUating  mTself  ever  since  for  that  bad  action.  The  Emperor  ia 
paying  mnch  less  for  fiiults  of  his  own  than  for  Bins  of  oors,  ^u>,  able  to 
prerent  his  unwise  enterptises,  never  had  the  honesty  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  the  part  jon  have  played  in  this  war,  nor  what  it 
would  hare  been  had  onr  armies  proved  rictorious ;  bnt  ibr  myself  let  ma 
Bay  that  if  the  Emperor  had  come  back  in  triumph,  I  should  havfreheered 
him ;  yon  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  if  in  this  hour  of  his  defeafr  I  ery, 
'Vive  VEmpfreurl'  all  the  same,  and  add  this  other  cry,  'Qod  save 
France,  and  for^ve  me  for  my  share  in  her  present  calamities.'  " 

This  was  said  simply,  withoat  faltering,  but  without  ostentation.  The 
bluah  of  abame  roae  to  my  face,  and  fiirtively  I  crept  beside  M,  Tricocfae, 
ready  to  stand  between  him  and  any  awkward  consequences  his  eoursgeona 
words  might  entail.  '  But  mobs  are  sometimes  not  ungenerous.  The 
workman  stared  a  moment,  then  shrugged  hia  abouldera  and  taraed  away, 
rather  bewildered,  I  foncy,  and  wondering  within  himself  what  cDiiooa 
breed  of  a  man  this  eonld  be  who  felt  he  had  done  wrong  and  quietly  said 
80.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  trudged  on  at  the  heels  of  the  workman,  wod- 
dering  alao  why  the  Core  had  not  shouted  as  ha  was  bid,  but  yelUng 
"  Vive  la  Republiqae  I "  with  all  their  own  mights  to  make  up  for  the  lose. 
As  for  me,  left  alone  with  the  Core,  I  saluted  him  with  respect  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  these  few  minutes  he  had  grown  a  cnbiL 


IL 
The  excellent  man's  conTersioD,  as  it  was  good-naturedly  called, 
created  some  sensation — not  so  mnch  at  the  time  itself,  bowerer,  as  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  During  the  fortni^t  that  elapsed  between  the 
proclamation  of  the  Bepnblic  one  and  indlyisible,  and  the  investment  of 
Fans,  people  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  buaineaa  to  eonceni 
themselves  about  other  people's.  The  Republicans  were  diatribntuig  posts 
of  emoloment  to  one  another ;  such  of  the  Bonapartiata  as  had  not  already 
decamped  were  hastening  to  do  so  ;  moreover,  it  was  the  time  fbr  the  general 
laying  in  of  proviaions.  Every  morning  long  linea  of  carta  entered  Paria 
loaded  with  cheeses,  and  the  new  Proviaional  Government,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  caused  these  cheeees  to  be  tranaported  to  underground  cellars, 
where  they  got  nice  and  mouldy.  Everybody  invested  more  or  less  in 
sordinea,  eacka  of  nnchewsble  aea  biacnit,  tins  of  concentrated  soup, 
labelled  with  incomprehensible  direction^  and  jars  of  potted  meat  axpaited 
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&om  England  by  intelligent  speculatorfl,  who,  deeming  the  occasion  a  fine 
one,  liad  hit  upon  the  plan  of  filling  a  good  number  of  the  jars  with 
tallow,  and  learing  na  to  find  oat  the  joke  a  few  manlha  latei,  when  we 
had  Dothing  else  to  eat.  There  were  also  fire-proof  and  shell-proof  pre- 
eantione  to  be,  taken  with  the  roo&  of  our  dwelling-hoosee,  bj  means  of 
layers  of  earQi,  which  the  winter  anowa,  by  the  way,  frequently  converted 
into  salobrions  reserroirB  of  liquid  mnd ; — and  all  these  preoccnpataons 
debarred  the  pnblic  from  paying  much  attention  to  M.  Tricoche.  But  by- 
tnd-by  when  the  siege  was  fairly  commenced ;  when  the  booming  of  the 
eannon  bad  already  become  familiar  mnsio  to  oar  ears ;  when,  in  short, 
the  Parimans  foimd  leisure  to  coont  themselveB,  and  see  who  were  the 
fiuthfdl  who  bad  remained  to  share  tbe  ordeal,  who  the  patriots  who 
"  would  have  so  liked  to  stay,"  bnt  had  been  ordered  away  jost  at  this 
nnfortonate  tnoment  to  Brighton  or  Nice  by  their  doctors — then,  it  began 
to  be  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Ste.  Bosemonde  Uiat  M.  le  Cure  Tricocho 
was  no  longer  the  man  he  was  before,  that  he  had  given  up  wheezing,  that 
his  bead  was  greyer,  and  that  somehow  or  other  people  no  longer  felt 
tempted  to  langh  when  he  passed  them  as  in  the  good  old  days  when  his 
rnbicond  visage  and  waddling  gait  stmck  all  beholders  with  mirth. 

NeverthelesB,  it  vras  not  good  to  accept  this  transformation  without 
Boapicion.  One  must  be  wary  now-a-days.  After  all,  M.  Tricoobe  was  a 
lieh  man.  He  had  been  pocketing  the  revenues  of  Ste.  Bosemonde  (esti- 
mated at  100,000  iranes  per  annum)  for  now  several  years ;  he  had  two 
horses  in  his  stable ;  his  cassocks  were  lined  with  satin ;  it  was  notoriooa 
ttiat  roast-meats  figured  at  his  board.  This  new  sanctimonious  attitude  of 
his  might  only  be  some  Jesuitic  feint  deetined  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible.     Who  knows  ? 

Uind  yon,  these  are  not  my  views,  but  they  were  those  of  one  or  two 
good  citizens  who  were  disinterested  enough  to  meddle  with  matters  that 
did  not  concern  them,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  expressed  it,  of  finding  out 
what  was  what.  These  citizens  laid  their  heads  together  ;  they  whispered. 
Like  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  flooring,  the  notion  began  to  spread  that  it  behoved  the 
eantioua  to  look  closely  after  the  Cur£  Tricoche ;  and  one  evening  the  Vicar 
of  Ste.  Bosemonde — "  that  fox  in  sheep's  clothing,  that  disciple  of  Loyola, 
whose  ways  were  dark  and  tiger-like," — was  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
and  formal  denunciation  at  the  "  Club  DemocraUque  et  Social  des  Fils  de 
Brutus,"  the  Citizen  Christopbe  Bilia  in  the  tribune. 

He  was  a  great  man,  this  Citizen  Bilia,  and  a  fervid  patriot,  who 
howled  and  raved  and  made  the  raiters  shake  whenever  he  talked  about 
tyranny.  No  one  knew  much  respecting  his  antecedents.  Some  aiud  they 
had  met  bini  in  ministerial  ante- chambers,  begging  favours  under  the 
Second  Empire.  But  this  was  evidently  a  lie — a  scnrriloue  insult  against 
the  Sovereign  People — a  venomous  calumny  which  the  Citizen  Bilia  cast 
bock  into  the  teeth  of  his  traducers  wilh  the  utmost  loathing  and  contempt. 
The  only  thing  known  fbr  certain  about  U.  Bilia  was  that  on  the  4th  of 
September,  seeing  posts  of  dignity  and  profit  scattered  about  broadcast,  but 
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hinuelf  forgottan  in  the  dietribndoD,  be  lud  wnived  at  tbe  conduian  Out 
the  word  Repnblio  wonld  omse  to  have  an;  sense  if  it  did  not  meui  that 
every  citizen  was  at  Ubet^  to  choose  the  post  that  suited  him  best,  and 
to  fix  his  own  aaioTj  ont  of  the  pablio  pnne.  In  conseqnoiee,  be  had  gone 
qnietl;  and  installed  himself  in  a  Oovernment  office — pej,  20,000  francs 
— hong  his  hat  on  a  p^,  called  for  refreshments,  and,  in  a  word,  comported 
himself  so  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  place  all  his  life,  tbat  the  new  chief 
of  the  department  supposed  he  had  got  an  appointment  dnly  signed  and 
sealed  in  his  pocket,  and  only  discovered  bis  mistaike  someUiing  like  ■ 
fortnight  afterwards.  Perhaps  even  then  H.  Biha  mi^t  have  soeeeeded 
inretoiningbispost  had  his  work  been  snfSdent  and  bis  acconnts  eoneet— 
for  at  best  it  is  rather  a  delicate  bosiness  for  a  Bepabliean  who  has  helped 
himself  to  a  bnnch  of  seals  to  tnm  ont  another  Bepabliean  who  has  only 
helped  himself  to  a  Fint-SecretarTship.  Bnt  nnfortimatel;  M.  Bilis 
objected  to  work,  and  his  acconnts  were  not  correct.  He  was  expoatalated 
with.  He  yelled.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  civilly  that  two  and  four 
made  six  and  not  three  in  moat  additamt  soma.  He  proclaimed  his  conrie- 
tion  that  the  Government  was  rotten,  vowed  that  he  wonld  be  no  party  to 
reactionary  machinations,  and  indisnaiitly  threw  down  his  resignation — an 
act  of  magnanimity  which,  however,  oost  him  nothing:  for  the  National 
Onard  elections  happening  to  be  then  afoot,  a  battalion  of  brother  patriots 
hastened  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  indignity  the  Citizen  H.  Bilia  had 
BoSered  by  electing  him  to  be  their  chief.  In  this  eapaci^  he  was 
qualified  to  wear  embroidered  clothing,  to  drag  a  steel  scabbard  with  a 
sword  inside  it  ^lerever  he  went,  and  even  to  fight  the  PmssianB  if  ever  he 
found  leisure  and  inclinaticm  for  that  purpose — ^which,  be  it  remarked,  he 
seldom  did,  being  probably  otherwise  engaged.  Such  was  the  gentleman 
who  scaled  the  tribune  on  public  grounds  to  tell  "  the  Bona  of  Brutua  " 
what  his  opinion  was  ooncenung  M.  Trieocbe. 

The  meeting  was  stormy  that  night — ^in  bet,  it  was  every  n^t  stonay. 
The  "  Sons  of  Bmtns  "  was  one  of  those  numerous  and  enjoyable  dabs 
where,  the  theatre  being  closed,  the  besieged  population  resorted  to  divert 
itself  B  little  of  an  evening.  The  sabjects  for  debate  were  varied.  If  a 
Son  of  Bmtos  was  dunned  by  bis  shoemaker  he  came  here  and  held  op 
that  black-hearted  oppressor  to  contnmely.  If  two  Bepnblicans  fell  ont 
and  kicked  one  anotiier,  it  waa  odds  bnt  they  both  came  here  in  the  conne 
of  the  sitting  and  exchanged  flavoured  epithets  tending  to  show  that  eacli 
was  in  the  pay  of  Count  von  Bismarck.  Political  questions  were  also 
discussed :  the  Oovemment  was  declared  felon,  idiot,  and  corrupt,  thirtf 
or  thirty-one  ni^ts  a  month,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  evening  wis 
generally  tenninated  by  the  booting  down  and  unceremonious  bundling  out 
of  some  orator  who  had  expressed  sentiments  at  variance  with  those  at  the 
nuyority.  This  was  the  usual  programme;  but  what  the  "Sons  of 
Bmtns  "  loved  above  all  things  was  to  give  up  a  sitting  exclusively  to  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  "  traitors  "  (selected. from  the  public  men  of  the 
day — mimsters,  generals,  liberal  joumahstB,  &o.},  with  a  view  to  dealiiQ 
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summuilj  with  them  on  the  day  when  they,  "  the  Sons  of  Bratns,"  got 
mto  office.  It  was  naturally  one  of  these  "  traitor  "  nights  that  M.  Bilia 
selected  for  the  retnarka  he  wished  to  ntler  abont  the  Core  of  Ste.  Rose- 
moflde. 

Seten  o'clock  had  stmck.  The  conoert-room  in  which  the  "  Sons  of 
finitas"  held  their  sittings  was  crammed  tight-fall  as  nsnal,  the  pre- 
domioint  element  being  blonsy — that  is,  clad  in  blonseB — thoagh  there 
iFers  women  present,  and  here  and  there — rari  nanta  in  guTgilt  vaato — 
a  black  coat  or  two,  otgects  of  snspicion  and  miBtmstfuI  glances.  Gastom 
demanded  that  the  meeting  ehoold  every  evening  elect  its  board,  the  chair 
being  occupied  daring  that  formality  by  the  president  chosen  the  night 
before.  A  board  consists  of  an  honorary  president  (often  defunct  bnt 
illastriouB),  an  effective  president,  two  assessors,  and  a  secretary.  The 
preceding  ni^t  the  Citizen  Joshua,  "  slayer  of  five -and -thirty  kings,"  had 
been  elected  to  the  honorary  chairmanBhip  amidst  uproarious  cheering. 
This  evening  an  emaciated  citizen,  with  long  finger-nails,  rose  from  one  of 
(be  back  benches  and,  in  a  shrill  treble,  moved — "  That  the  Greek  citizen 
Arietogiton  be  voted  into  the  chair." 

A  Citiien  with  a  red  heard,  springing  up  furiously. — "Citizens,  I 
protest.  How  does  that  man  dare  to  move  that  a  Greek  aristocrat  named 
Gilon  shall  be  voted  into  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  Kepnblicans  ?  Down 
with  all  arittoi,  say  I."  (Vehement  applause,  liooks  of  indignation  at 
the  emaciated  citizen.     Cries  of  "  Turn  him  out.") 

Tk*  Citixen  Maelou  (in  the  choir). — "Citizen,  I  call  upon  you  to 
explain  what  you  mean  by  incnlting  this  Bepnblican  assembly." 

The  Emaciated  Citixen. — "  Citizen  President,  there  is  a  mistake.  The 
man  who  interrupted  me  is  an  idiot.  Aristt^ton  is  the  name  of  a  Greek 
uiu-evlctte,  who  slew  the  last  of  the  Fisistratida,  a  race  of  despots  and 
TuopirsB  like  the  Bonapartes.  Aristogiton  restored  the  Republic." 
(Unnnurs  of  incredulity ;  faint  applause.) 

A  Ciliten  tcith  a  bunket  to  a  Citizen  u:itli  a  bottU. — "  That  chap  knows 
too  much  I     I  ahonldn't  be  surprised  if  he  were  a  moucfiard." 

Tkt  Citizen  with  the  bottle  to  the  Citixen  tcith  the  hatktt. — "  I  don't  like 
the  look  of  him.  And  why  does  he  come  talking  to  us  about  a  Greek 
President — as  if  Frenchmen  weren't  good  enough  for  the  post." 

The  Citizen  with  the  red  beard. — "That  man  calls  me  an  idiot  I  I 
expect  he's  some  thief,  if  not  worse.  Anyhow,  he's  a  liar  I  He  says  the 
Aristo  Qiton  restored  the  Republic.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  say  that  an 
aritto  never  restored  anything  to  anybody — never."  (Great  cheering. 
Cries  to  the  emaciated  citizen,  who  vociferates  something:  "  Hold  your 
row."  "  Put  your  head  in  a  bag.")  "  Citizens,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that 
man ;  if  he  comes  here  to  the  &ont  I'll  thrash  him  in  two  minutes. 
Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  hie  candidate.  Here's  another  that'll  do 
better  :  he's  a  Latin  citizen  whose  name  I  read  in  the  paper,  the  Citizen 
Germanicus,  who  licked  the  Germans,  and  was  a  thorough -going  radical." 
(Acclamations.    Prolonged  applause.    The  Citizen  Germanicus  is  elected 
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hoQoruj  president.  Th«  enuukted  citizen  contimung  to  vo^ierate,  ia 
seized  b;  the  lega  ukd  uma  and  ejected  with  ignominy.) 

The  election  of  the  Acting  Board  then  ensues.  The  Citizen  Uaeloii, 
who  has  hinted  that  he  has  no  intention  of  moTing,  is  confirmed  in  his 
place,  and  his  assessora  with  him.  A  citizen  who  has  impradently  cod- 
fided  to  somebody  that  he  is  a  writing-master,  is  forced  into  the  secretuj's 
Beat.  He  otjects  that  he  most  go  at  ten,  being  on  AvAy  that  night  as  a 
National  Gnardsman  on  the  ramparts ;  but  the  remcmstrance  onlj  has  the 
efieot  of  brining  a  couple  of  citizens  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  prevent  his  bolting. 

Ths  Pmidmt  Maclon. — "  Citizens,  we  shall  proceed  this  ereoing  with 
oar  list  of  traitors,  but  before  that  let  any  citizen  who  has  general  obeem- 
tiona  to  make,  get  op  and  make  them." 

A  Citijcm  jcUh  a  tquint  otanda  np  and  declares  that  he  withholds  Iiii 
esteem  from  the  Citizen  Jntes  Favre,  Ikfinister  of  Foreign  Afl^irs.  (Hear 
hear.)  Not  that  he  ever  expected  mnch  from  a  citizen  who  has  interrisn 
with  Bismarck  (groans)  and  signs  himself  in  writing  the  "  obedient 
SOTvant "  of  that  ruffian  (renewed  groans),  but  he  had  never  ganged  the 
full  measure  of  tiie  Citizen  Favre's  □uwartbineHS  until  that  monung. 
Having  a  communication  of  importance  to  make  to  the  GoTernment,  ha 
had  called  at  Favre'a  residence,  and  been  kept  waiting  an  hour  m  an 
ante-room,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  menial  with  a  white  craTat  nnmd 
his  throat,  badge  of  slavery,  had  come  and  informed  him  thatif  he  wished 
to  see  the  Uinister  he  mnst  apply  in  writing  for  an  audienee.  It  was 
erident  that  the  Citizen  Favre  was  endeavoaiing  to  re-implant  in  a  frsa 
land  the  degrading  formalities  eziBting  in  oonntriea  governed  by  tfrants. 
He  moved  that  the  Citizen  Favre  be  set  up  in  the  pillory  of  pnblic  opinion, 
be  pronounced  traitor  and  puUaw,  and  that  all  true  patriots  be  enjoined 
to  refnee  him  obedience.    (General  marks  of  assent.    Applause.) 

A  Citizen  iliyktly  drvnk  thinks  poorly  of  the  Citizen  Emeet  Pieard, 
Minieter  of  Finances.  He  too — the  citizen  elightly  dmnk — had  a  com- 
mnnication  of  importance  to  make  to  the  Government.  He  had  invented 
a  new  shell,  which  was  one  of  the  most  murderoiaB  ever  &bricated,  and 
would  veiy  soon  get  rid  of  the  Prnssiana.  Here  it  was,  he  ^d  a  model  of 
it  in  his  pocket.  If  he  dropped  this  shell  on  the  fioor  everybody  in  the 
room  would  be  blown  away  to  atoms.  (Sensation.)  Ay,  and  it  would 
be  precious  difficult  to  find  the  bits,  he  could  tell  them  that.  (Bmewed 
sensation.)  Well,  he  had  applied  to  the  Citizen  Pitrard  for  a  subsidy  to 
help  him  push  hie  invention,  and  Pieard  had  declined  to  lend  him  a 
centime.  What  bneiness  had  the  Citizen  Pieard  to  give  himself  these 
Mrs.  Did  he  think  the  purse  of  the  nation  was  his  ?  Who  filled  those 
money-bags  which  he  guarded  like  the  dog  in  the  manger  ?  It  was  not 
the  CStizen  Pieard  himself,  I  &ncy  (hear  hear).  No,  it  was  the  people, 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  and  this  conduct  of  the  Uinister  of  Finance 
was  bnt  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  system  followed  by  all  governments,  of 
keeping  the  working-man  out  of  what  justly  belonged  to  him.    He  moved 
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thkt  the  CitizeD  Ficud  be  sammoned  to  tender  his  reHignalioa  vithont 
delay.  (Hear,  hear.  Applause.  The  citizen  retires  with  his  shell  to  a 
front  bench,  which  is  expeditionsly  vacated  by  its  occapants,  who  install 
themselves  at  a  pradent  distance.) 

Thret  Citixeiu  rise  together  and  inveigh — the  first,  at  a  grocer  of  the 
Boe  St.  Denis,  who  has  lefnsed  to  let  him  take  away  sixteen  pounds  of 
bueon  on  credit,  as  if  hie  word  wasn't  as  good  as  those  of  the  aristocrats 
whom  the  same  grocer  trosted  to  any  extent  they  pleased.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  second  at  his  landlord,  who  has  given  him  notice  to  quit  when  the 
nege  is  over,  on  the  pretext  Uiat  though  he,  the  citizen,  is  earning  four 
francs  a  day,  he  has  declined  to  pay  his  rent  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  stated  his  intention  of  not  disboraing  the  arrears  even  when 
the'  peace  is  signed  *  (great  cheering).  And  tlie  third,  at  the  Citizen  Arogo, 
Ibyor  of  Paris,  who,  having  been  repeatedly  memorialized  to  change  the 
umea  tA  streets  which  recall  tlie  brutalizing  superstitions  of  past  ages, — 
notably  the  mtmes  of  saints  and  priests — has  signified  his  peremptory 
refbsal.  He,  the  third  citizen.  Uvea  in  the  Bue  St.  Onge,  and  feels 
degraded  at  having  to  give  such  an  address  to  his  friends.  He  does  not 
see  why  his  Belf-respect  should  be  obliterated  to  please  the  Citizen  Arago. 
[CbeeiB  and  expressions  of  sympathy.) 

A  CUizen  in  a  hlaek  coat. — "Perhaps  1  can  appease  the  citizen's 
muceptibilities.  Tho  name  of  the  street  is  not  Saint  Onge,  bnt  Saintonge 
—one  word  only.  Saintongo  is  the  name  of  an  old  French  province.  (In- 
terruption.   Murmurs.     Cries  of  "  Order  1") 

Tht  Third  Cititen. — <<  If  the  citizen  in  the  black  coat  has  come  here 
with  the  intention  of  humiliating  the  people,  I  may  tell  him  that  he  and 
his  manceuvres  excite  only  disgust  and  contempt."  (Loud  cheers.  Cries 
of  "  Turn  him  out  1 ") 

The  Citiaen  with  the  ba»ltet  to  the  CUixen  with  the  bottle. — "  He  looks 
like  a  Jeenit  in  disguise." 

The  Citizen  mth  the  bottle  to  (fi<  Citisen  aith  the  hatket. — "  Yes,  I  know 
those  Jesuits.  My  wife  used  to  go  and  confess  herself  to  one  of  them, 
and" (he  proceeds  with  developments). 

The  Pretident  Maehu. — "  I  close  the  incident.  These  interruptions 
are  ofTensiTe.  I  beg  to  tell  the  Citizen  in  the  black  coat,  and  all  like  him, 
that  this  is  a  club  of  equality,  and  that  those  who  have  the  pretension  of 
knowing  more  than  their  neighbours  had  better  remain  outside."  (Cordial 
and  unanimous  applause,)  "And  now  to  buBiness.  We  shall  proceed 
with  oar  roll  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  conduct,  public  or  private, 
deserve  to  be  placed  on  the  people's  list  of  felons  and  traitors,  there  to  be 
pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  and  universally  execrated,  until  the 
day  of  expiation  shall  arrive,  and  the  Democratical,  Social,  Communistical 


*  It  will  tie  Temembend  that  peraong  paying  Ins  than  600  liaiics  re 
■btoIvcdbyQaTCmmeiit  decrees  &om  all  obligations  lovraidi  their  landlord*  «: 
the  war  lasted. 
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Bepnblic  shall  have  ja§tiee  meted  ont  to  them.  There  are  eerenl  oialon 
inscribed.     Z  call  upon  the  Citizen  Faggeanx  to  make  himself  heard." 

Criet  from  allparlto/  the  hail. — "  Citizen  Faggeaox  to  the  tribimel" 

A  Female  dUxen  vith  vigorooB  longs. — "  Faggeaox  has  sent  me  here 
to  sa;  he  can't  come.  Those  dogs  of  policemen  are  lookiiig  after  him 
because  he  knocked  dovn  a  colonel  of  infantiy  vho  insnlted  him  this 
momitig.  I'm  Faggeanx'a  mud ;  that's  vh;  he  sent  me."  (Cheen. 
Expreseions  of  sympathy  for  the  Citizen  Fa^eaox.) 

The  Prtiidmt  Madou.—"  This  meeting,  by  the  month  of  its  premdrnt, 
eonreys  its  regrets  and  condolence  to  the  Citizen  Faggeaox,  who  hu 
coorageoiuly  boffeted  prstorianism.  The  next  name  on  the  list  is  that  of 
the  Citizen  Crappolle," 

A  Citittn  itith  a  black  eye. — "  I'm  CrappoUe's  brother.  GrappoQeis 
io  the  Uobile,  and  jnst  beoanae,  being  on  gnard  at  the  ontpoata  yesterday, 
he  ran  back  into  Paris  to  fetch  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  had 
forgotten,  his  captain  has  ponished  hhn  with  a  fortnight's  talle  de  poliu, 
and  even  threatened  to  have  him  op  before  a  coort-maitial."  (Monnnn 
of  indignation.)  "  Ah  I  I  know  what  it  is.  Those  arietociats  woold  like 
to  get  CiappoUe  killed  becanse  he's  a  Bepoblioan.  This  is  the  aeeond 
time  they'Te  sent  him  to  the  oatposte,  bot  be  knows  their  game  as  well  ■> 
t  do,  and  he's  not  going  to  let  himsdf  be  killed  to  amose  them."  (Loud 
cheers.     Cries  of  "  Quite  right  I ") 

The  PretidetU  Maclou. — "  Bodi  being  the  ease,  I  call  upon  the  Citizen 
Christopbe  Bilia,  who  comee  third  on  the  list,  to  stand  op  and  qieik." 
(Applaose.    Attention.) 

The  Cititea  Bilia,  in  the  nniform  of  ehef-tU-bataiUon,  and  girded  with 
an  imposing  scarlet  sash. — "  Citizens,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  whenero 
I've  got  anything  to  say,  I  say  it.  There  are,  no  doobt,  some  mottehardt 
in  this  assembly,  for  the  occolt  agents  of  despotism  are  a  vermin  who 
swarm  everywhere ;  bnt  I  don't  care  for  them,  not  I,  and  I'm  glad  that 
they  should  be  present,  in  order  to  lean  that  if  the  Bepoblic  one  uid 
indivisible  sends  forth  its  sons  to  eombat  the  foreign  foe,  it  also  takes  cate 
to  keep  its  eye  opon  those  more  dangerone  vipers  ^o  Inrk  in  its  own 
bosom — those  sinister  hirelings  of  dethroned  grants  who  are  allowed  to 
herd  together  and  conspire  within  onr  very  walls — ^those  white-liTCnd 
renegades  who,  onder  the  name  of  Bepoblicans,  govern  our  afiaira,  tiA 
plot  secretly  to  betray  os  into  the  hands  of  Bismarck  ;  and,  woiae  than  til, 
those  hypocrite  myrmidons  of  the  Pope  of  Borne,  who,  whilst  pretending 
to  give  ns  their  prayers,  fatten  opon  onr  alms,  and  in  their  heart  of  beuit 
pray  for  the  day  when  the  crowned  savage  of  Germany  ehall  enter  our 
city  with  his  barbarian  hordes,  crush  oor  new-bom  Bepablic  nuder  hia 
home's  hoo&,  and  bring  oa  back  in  his  train  some  king  or  emperor,  eves 
as  the  Demon  of  Death,  when  he  scoors  the  plain,  brings  a  boop  of 
carrion  voltores  after  him."  (Thnndering  applause.  Ezdtemeut.)  "  Citi- 
zens, it  gives  me  plaaanre  to  see  that  onr  list  of  traitors  is  swelling.  IThsN 
are  at  present  tiro  tboasand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  names  opon 
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it,  tlie  laat  being  that  of  the  Citizen  Trochn,  for  whom,  u  70a  riglitl; 
deeknd  in  yom  vote  of  last  Tuesday,  the  vocabnlaiy  of  known  langnages 
eontaim  no  epithets  snfficiently  stigmatizing.  To-daj  I  propose  to  add 
another  name  to  the  roll ;  it  will  form  a  fitting  pendant  to  that  of  Tiocha 
—for  what  tallies  better  with  a  Pnritan  despot  than  a  canting  bigot  ?  what 
nutehes  more  Boitablywith  a  psalm- singing,  freedom- oppresaing,  Pmssian- 
leariog  general,  than  a  smootb-TiBaged,  tortaons-minded  priest,  who  bears 
nndoiir  on  his  &ce  and  tnipitnde  in  his  soul,  words  of  patriotism  on  his 
lips,  and  thonghta  of  treachery,  rapine,  and  villany  in  his  ignoble  heart  ? 
Citiians,  I  denounce  to  pnblie  indignation  the  Abb^  Tricoohe,  Gore  of 
BoMmoude."  (Three  rounds  of  applanse.)  "  You  all  of  yon  know  that 
flaonting  chnrch,  that  gilded  chamel-honse,  where  the  tainted  creatares  of 
the  Second  Empire  paraded  their  ribbons  and  jewels,  as  the  lepera  of  the 
East  exposed  their  sores  in  the  porches  of  the  temples.  Why  was  it  not 
swept  away  with  the  Empire  that  prodaced  it  ?  Why  was  it  not  razed  to 
the  groond,  and  a  gibbet-board  set  np  in  its  place,  saying,  '  Thit  it  the  spot 
rhtr*  Religion  madt  ktrulf  the  handntaid  of  Casarism , /av>ned  to  it,  Uched 
the  mn  off  iu  feet,  and  threw  the  cloak  of  priatly  abtolvtion  over  its 
trimet  > '  "  (G^reat  cheering.  Orowing  ezcitoment.)  "  Citizens,  I  passed 
by  that  chnrch  this  morning ;  I  entered  it,  and  what  did  I  see  ?  The 
place  had  been  transfbnned  into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  ;  there  were 
beds  in  it,  stoves  to  warm  it,  a  display  of  bandages  and  medicine -bottles 
—all  the  apparel,  in  short,  of  decent  charity.  Bat  when  I  tamed  to  see 
vhoee  were  the  hands  that  administered  these  things,  jndge  of  the  feelings 
that  welled  np  within  me  when  I  perceiTed  a  part  of  that  brazen  crew  who 
bnt  a  few  months  since  osed  this  same  chnrch  for  their  Tanity-airing  gronnd. 
Oomg  from  bed  to  bed,  with  eyes  turned  heaTenwards,  the  Gtizen  Tri- 
eoche ;  in  a  comer,  mixing  a  potion,  the  Conntess  of  something  or  other, 
who  not  a  year  ago  set  all  the  scandal- papers  mad  with  her  eccentric  dis< 
guises  at  the  Court  masked  balls,  and  who  now,  to  keep  np  her  masquerading 
traditions,  bad  travestied  herself  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  scene,  strutting  about  with  aatonishing  effrontery  in  a  pnTato 
soldier's  nniform,  a  pomaded  coxcomb  with  a  glass  in  his  eye,  an  ex-dandy 
of  the  Bois  de  Bonlogne — a  son  of  a  Bonapartist  outlaw,  the  Minister 
Bobache  I  "  (Considerable  sensation.  Explosion  of  mormurs.  Cries  of, 
"To  the  lanltme  with  them."}  "  Citizens,  it  is  time  that  the  comedy 
■honld  cease.  Since  when  do  ghouls  gloat  thus  openly  over  their  work 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  ?  Are  we  children  that  we  should  be  deluded  by 
these  pitiiiil  f^ces  ?  Shall  the  aanctimonions  grimaces  of  a  priest,  the 
stagey  ministrations  of  a  patchouli-scented  conntess,  the  affected  uniform 
of  an  impudent  fop,  make  ns  forget  that  it  is  these  people — this  priest, 
countess,  and  fop — who  have  helped  let  loose  llie  hell-boonds  of  War 
OS  ns,  and  that  were  they  to  pass  twelve  hours  of  their  day  in  bathing 
wounds,  and  Qie  other  twelve  in  rolling  their  heads  iu  the  dust,  they  could 
not  stanch  a  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  blood  they  have  caused  to 
flow,  nor  dry  a  single  one  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  through  their 
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mutton  doings  ?  "  (An  ominoiui  thrill  thzongh  the  bflU.  The  vjm  of 
eeTtain  citizens  begin  to  gloam.  Finta  an  denohed.)  "  Eeigb,  dtiunB,  vt 
are  not  women,  I  think.  These  people  &re  braving  ns.  Are  joa  the  man 
to  stand  that  eonrt  Iscqnejs  shall  thus  flourish  their  bnflbon  antics  in  iim 
&ce  of  your  grief;  or  can  I  relj  npon  a  hundred  resolnte  patriots  to 
accompany  me  to-morrow,  and  call  these  menials  oat  of  liveiy  to  tiioi 
senses  ?  We  will  tell  that  coantess  to  begone  where  she  pleases — to  some 
land  where  the  camiral  still  continneB,  to  Rome,  or  to  Uonaco,  or,  if  ilu 
lilces  it  better,  to  London,  where  the  rest  of  the  eliqne  are ;  the  ballooni 
will  take  her.  Yonng  Bobache,  he  shall  go  to  the  Datposte :  perhaps  wmu 
bullet  will  do  him  the  honoiir  to  touch  him,  though  steel  and  lead  which 
make  war  on  Boldiers,  mostly  disdain  to  harm  ours  of  his  breed.  As  for 
the  hoary  old  priest,  his  presence  is  a  scandal ;  let  him  be  turned  ont  d 
the  chnrch  his  abject  serrility  has  polluted.  Let  him  ran  away ;  tbers 
are  garrets  enongh  where  he  can  hide  his  shame  nntil  the  siege  is  orer; 
andifherefoBes  to  go — why,  let  the  consequences  be  on  his  own  head:  lis 
will  not  be  the  first  priest  whom  patriots  have  had  the  cotuage  to  put  cot 
of  the  way  when  the  interests  of  public  morality  and  decency  demanded 
it.  Tell  me,  are  there  a  hundred  fearless  men  among  yon  Z  can  rely  on  ?" 
(Immense  howling.  Three  or  four  hundred  dusky  fists  are  brandished 
aloft,  whilst  yells  of,  "To  the  gibbet  the  priests,"  "To  the  scaffold  the 
aristocrats,"  make  the  club-room  ring  again.) 

A  Citizen  dressed  tu  a  National  Ouardtnnati,  springing  np  suddenly, 
pale  bnt  determined, — "  Citizens  .  .  .  Citizens — one  word.  I  am 
nnknown  to  most  of  yon,  bnt  I  am  a  working-man  like'youiselTes,  and  in 
the  name  of  that  freedom  which  yon  claim  as  a  right,  I  stand  up  to 
protest — to  protest  with  all  my  might  against  the  speech  yon  bare  jnst 
heard."  (EiclamatiouB.  Stupefaction.)  "  Yes,  let  me  speak.  So  long  as 
the  Citizen  Bilia  confined  himself  to  mere  word-attacks  on  the  Government 
I  kept  silent,  although,  let  me  say,  that  for  one  who  Is  himself  an  officer, 
to  revile  his  military  superior  as  the  Commandant  Bilia  did  General 
Trochn,  seems  to  me  an  example  of  indiscipline  one  cannot  too  strongly 
deplore.  Bnt  I  should  have  paid  lees  attention  to  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  Citizen  Bilia'a  speech.  Citizens,  I  adjure  you,  let 
ns  have  no  factions  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  We  all  at  this  moment 
stand  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Listen."  (Deep  silence.  The  bint 
boom  of  a  cannon  resounds  in  tlie  distance.)  "By  that  sound,  citizens, 
which  may  be  the  death-knell  of  brothers  of  ours,  I  entreat  you,  I  implore 
you,  let  ns  remun  united.  There  can  be  no  hostility  between  Bonspar^ 
and  Republican  to-day,  when  both  to-morrow  may  be  lying  aie  by  side 
nnder  the  same  sod.  There  cannot — there  must  not  be  hatred  between 
hearts  in  which  throbs  oue  common  love  of  our  afSicted  country — one 
common  hope  for  her  triumph,  her  regeneration.  Let  us  forget  the  past — 
it  is  behind  ns ;  let  ns  link  our  hands,  our  arms,  our  strength,  onr  prayers, 
and  look  to  the  fiiture.  If  there  be  hypocrites  or  traitors  in  oar  midst, 
Heaven  help  them  1  bnt  do  not  let  ns  accept  the  thought,  for  the  shame  of 
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tmeheiy  In  Bocb  Iiodtb  ta  these  recoils,  not  on  one  head  alone,  hat  on  a 
whole  coinmiuuty.  Bather  Ut  us  give  every  man  credit  for  such  patriotism 
M  he  may  claim,  and  if  we  see  annmd  im  women,  priestfl,  and  yonng  men, 
whom  we  have  known  frivolons  in  days  gone  by,  let  ns  gladly  and  prondly 
note  any  change  we  may  ohserve  in  them,  taking  it  as  an  earnest  that  onr 
poor  France  is  not  the  demoralized  nation  which  her  enemies  pretend,  bat 
that  her  children  can  stiU,  in  the  honr  of  need,  cast  aside  their  foibles  and 
dsTote  their  best,  pnrest  energies  to  her  aerrice.  Citizens,  it  is  not  a 
BoD^artist,  an  Orleanist,  or  a  Legitimist,  who  is  now  addressing  yon,  bnt 
a  Bepabliean.  And  not  a  Bepnhlican  of  yesterday,  bat  one  who  has  Hred 
ill  his  life  in  the  same  futh,  who  has  constantly  held  by  the  device, 
'  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,'  bat  who  has  thoaght,  and  still  thinks,  that 
file  noUest  of  these  three  words  is  Fraternity."  (Conflicting  manifesta- 
tiona.  A  few  cheers.  Predominant  cries  of,  "  No,  no.  Bit  down."  "No 
uilk-a&d- water  Bepnblican  I  ") 

Tha  Citiiea  Bilia.- — "  Citizens,  I  denonnce  that  man  as  a  traitor  and 
an  eofimy  to  his  country.  His  sentiments  might  pass  master  in  a  nan's 
conventicle,  bnt  nttered  before  an  assembly  of  free  men,  who  are  not  to  be 
doped  by  child's  play — they  are  a  mockery  and  an  insnlt."  (Load 
ehoeiB.)  "  There  can  be  no  forgiveness  for  the  men  of  the  past ;  between 
lu  and  them  it  is  a  war  to  the  knife."  (Renewed  and  prolonged  cheering.) 
"The  citizen  throws  the  word  fraternity  in  oar  teeth,  well  knowing  that 
under  present  circnmatances  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  name  is  a 
division.  Fraternity  I  where  was  it  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  December  '61  ? 
Did  those  men  think  of  fraternity  when  they  pressed  tha  working-man's 
throat  onder  their  foot,  and  poared  oat  his  blood  into  the  gutter  ?  Fra- 
temi^l  were  they  softened  by  the  word  w4ten  they  saw  our  brothers 
rotting  in  tbe  pontoons  of  Cayenne,  and  dyii^  like  dogs  in  the  casemates 
ofI«mbessa?  Citizens,  therecanbeno  fraternity  between  men  and  wolves. 
The  frateniity  shall  be  between  as  who  have  old  scores  to  pay  off,  and  if 
we  ever  consent  to  draw  a  sponge  over  the  past,  it  will  only  he  on  that  day 
when  onr  debt  shtdl  have  been  discharged  drop  for  drop,  and  tooth  for 
tooth — when  we  shall  have  made  the  rich  disgorge  the  wealth  they  have 
plundered — when  we  shall  have  wrested  from  them  the  liberties  they  have 
robbed  and  the  privileges  they  have  confiscated.  Citizens,  it  will  be  time 
enongh  to  talk  of  fraternity  when  equality  easts,  and  there  are  no  more 
tuk-masters ;  when  we  shall  no  longer  see  men  feasting  in  gilded  palaces 
whilst  their  brothers  die  of  hanger  in  garreto."  (Cheera,  bowls,  gnashing 
of  teeth,  and  shaking  of  fists.  Knthusiastio  ovation  to  the  Citizen  Bilia. 
The  Nationat  Ouardsmait  uttere  some  words  inaudible  in  the  tumult. 
A  Ciluen,  with  a  clay  pipe,  smites  him  on  the  cheek,  whereupon  a  souffle 
ensues,  in  which  ttie  gentleman  who  stmck  the  first  blow  does  not  get  the 
best  of  it.  Some  other  citizens,  partisans  of  equality,  at  once  intervene, 
and  place  matters  on  a  &irer  footing  by  setting  upon  the  National 
Ottardxman  ten  or  twelve  to  one.  They  pinion  him,  roll  him  over,  pull 
his  coat  to  pieces,  and  bundle  him  out  into  the  street.    Great  cheering.) 
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Tht  Cilizgn  Madou. — "  Nobody  can  pretend  thftt  the  follest  Ubmij  of 
dueiusion  ii  not  allowed  here ;  bni  when  persons  come  with  the  endent 
intention  of  r&iling  at  the  aoflerings  of  the  people,  the;  most  be  prapind 
for  the  consequence B."     (Unanimons  assent.) 

The  sitting  soon  after  breaks  np.  The  Citizen  Bilia  rises  to  go,  and 
is  followed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  who  accompany  him  with 
flattering  demonstrations,  patUng  bira  on  the  back  and  dieering  him 
Instily.  It  is  arranged  that  there  shaU  be  a  rendezrons  of  the  "  Sons  of 
Bmtna  "  on  the  morrow  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Citizen  Tricoohe,  and  bava 
an  hoar's  quiet  talk  with  him.  The  time  of  the  meet  is,  however,  kept  ■ 
secret — it  is  always  weU  to  be  caations.     At  the  door,  going  ont : — 

The  CUintn  tn'lh  the  biuket  to  the  Citizen  mth  the  bottle. — "That 
man  in  the  National  Goord's  nniform  was  ondonbtedly  an  agent  of 
Bismarck's." 

The  Cititen  aith  the  bottU  to  the  Citizen  vilh  the  ba»ket. — "  I  am  niie 
of  it.  That  Prasuan  baa  spies  eveiywhere.  I  never  go  to  sleep  withoat 
first  looking  nnder  my  bed,  and  jesterdey  I  saw  a  pair  of  boots  peeping 
ont.  The  boots  were  mine,  yoa  know,  bnt  yon  can  nnderstand  what  a 
start  it  gave  me  at  first.  I  assure  yon,  if  I  hadn't  had  this  bottle.  .  .  ." 
(Ezennt  fratemaUy,  making  one  another's  fiesh  creep.) 


I  happened  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  "  Bons  of  Bnttns" 
which  I  have  jnst  described.  I  attended  there  in  a  jonmalistie  eapauty; 
bnt,  as  oar  craft  is  not  adored  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  popular  dubs,  I 
generally  concealed  my  identity  under  a  National  Guard  kepi,  ensconced 
myself  in  the  most  retired  nook  of  the  gallery,  and,  daring  the  prevalence 
of  hostilitieB  between  rival  factions,  maintained  that  dignified  non-inter- 
vention attitude  which  my  well-beloved  country  has  set  in  fashion. 
Walking  home,  however,  through  the  moonlit  streets,  it  ocemred  to  me 
that  I  should  perhaps  do  well  to  reflect  on  what  step  it  behoved  me  to 
take  now  in  the  face  of  the  avowed  intention  of  the  "  Sons  of  Bmtns  "  to 
make  an  armed  incursion  on  the  domain  of  M.  Tricocbe.  To  be  sue, 
had  I  wished  to  model  my  conduct  strictly  on  that  of  my  well-beloved 
country  aforesaid,  I  need  not  have  meditated  long.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write  a  feeling  despatch  to  the  Citizen  Bilia, 
reminding  him  that  this  was  tiie  nineteenth  centoiy,  that  we  were  in  a 
civilized  age,  that  it  was,  perhaps,  a  pity  to  molest  one's  neighbour ;  bat 
that,  anyhow,  if  he  thonght  otherwise,  and  persisted  in  assaulting  the 
Cur^  Tricocbe,  plundering  his  church,  and  finally  hanging  him  to  a  lamp- 
post, he  might  count  upon  my  strictest  neutrality.  This  done,  I  should 
have  folded  my  arms,  and  taken  heaven  to  witness  that,  if  bloodshed 
ensued,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  By-and-by,  when  M.  Tricocbe  was 
hanged,  the  church  gutted,  and  the  Citizen  Bilia  loaded  with  spoil,  I 
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might  bkre  re-appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  eharaeter  of  mediator,  made 
M>me  more  alloaionB  to  the  nineteenth  centoiy,  payed  some  new  compli- 
ments to  modem  civiliiatioD,  and  proposed  to  IC.  Bilia  to  surrender  part 
of  Mb  lootings.  On  his  refusal,  I  ahonld  have  begged  him  to  believe  that 
mj  esteem  for  him  remained  onaltered,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
unieable  relations  snbsiBting  between  ns  wonid  oontinne  serene  till  the 
esd  of  time. 

Bomehov,  I  coold  not  help  ihinlring  that,  however  elevated  and 
spirited  this  kind  of  polie;  might  be  in  the  case  of  nations,  it  had  its 
meonvenienees  as  between  man  and  man.  And  the  main  inconvenieneo 
Tu,  that  it  would  not  have  saved  M.  Trieoohe.  So  I  preferred  doing 
vhat,  in  diplomatic  language,  is  called  "casting  aboat  for  alliances." 
Id  other  words,  I  went  to  the  police-station. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  the  "  Guardian  of  the  Peace  "  to  whom  I  unfolded  mj 
tale,  "  J  see  what  it  is :  they're  going  to  be  at  their  old  tricks  again.  That 
Bihs  is  a  bad  'nn  I  " 

He  was  a  smng  policeman,  shaved  all  bnt  his  whiskers,  and  his 
mumers  were  calm,  serious,  and  pensive.  He  was  one  of  that  new 
brigade  of  police  formed  by  the  Prefect,  M.  de  Eeratry,  who  had  laid  a 
nithless  hand  on  the  sei^nta-de-ville  of  the  Second  Empire,  suppressing 
their  moustaches,  their  cocked  bats,  and  even  their  tiUe. 

"Yes,"!  answered,  glad  to  find  him  so  impressionable, "  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  yon  about  the  Citizen  Bilia." 

"  Humph  1  "  he  proceeded,  almTring  his  head.  "  I  know  their  gomes. 
They  get  all  blether,  under  pretence  of  politics  and  such  like,  and  when 
they're  speechified  a  bit,  they  break  the  windows  and  they  rob.  It's 
■IvajB  the  same  story," 

"  Then,  I  conclude,  yon  sea  the  necessity  of  ta^g  prompt  measures 
to  repress  this  attempt." 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  I'll  just  send  one  of  my  men  round  to  this  Bilia, 
uid  talk  to  him  a  bit.  If  that  won't  do,  I'll  ask  yon  to  be  good  enough 
to  let  me  know  if  anything  happens  to-morrow — if  they  do  any  mischief, 
I  mean — then,  I'll  see  if  we  can't  manage  to  catch  a  few  of  them ;  but 
not  this  Bilia — he'd  give  as  too  much  trouble." 

Evidently  this  worthy  man  had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Nature  had 
intended  him  for  an  English  cabinet-minister.  I  departed,  heaving  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  of  regret  over  those  not  very  distant  times  when  half-a- 
dozen  words  to  the  police  would  have  been  enough  to  ensure  the  Citizen 
Bilia'e  being  arrested  in  his  bed,  conveyed  under  escort  to  Ifazas,  and 
lodged  there  at  Government  expense  until  he  bad  had  time  to  cool.  It  is 
true  that  now  we  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  Bepublicau  institntions,  which 
meuis  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  arrest  a  criminal  until  he  had 
actually  committed  that  which  he  was  bent  upon,  and  not  quite  prudent 
to  do  it  even  then  if  he  were,  like  the  Citizen  Bilia,  a  man  holding  repute 
among  the  people.  Yon  see,  there  are  shades  of  opinion  in  these  thingSi 
which  it  is  well  to  eomprehend.    To  plnnder  in  the  name  of  honger,  want, 
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uid  eold  ia  nadoubtedly  a  erime ;  bnt  to  do  tbe  same  thing  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  eqnalify,  and  fratemify  is  mistaken  zeal — nothing  more. 

So,  having  &Ued  in  my  first  negotiation  tor  allies,  I  addressed  myself 
elsewhere.  I  BongM  out  an  acquaintance,  a  colonel  of  Breton  Mobiles, 
vbose  sympathy  for  BepnbticanB  was  small,  and  wbo  bad  never,  that  I 
am  aware,  heard  talk  of  non-intervention.  This  time  my  errand  was  not 
bootless.  The  colonel  stroked  his  monstache  significantly,  despatched  ao 
estafette  to  tlie  War  Office  to  ask  for  powers,  and  in  less  than  two  honiB, 
having  carte  blanche  in  his  pocket,  gave  his  orders  for  a  march  ont  at 
daybreak.  The  next  morning,  on  arriving  before  the  church  of  %te. 
Bosemonde,  I  fbond  my  fiiend  qnietly  picketed  in  the  vicinity  with  his 
eight  hundred  men,  and  waiting  for  events. 

I  should  have  bad  some  difficulty  in  knowing  Ste.  Bosemonde's  again 
but  for  these  Iflobiles.  At  the  first  rumour  of  a  probable  siege  and  bom- 
bardment, the  distingoisbed  architect  of  tbe  building,  seized  with  terror 
at  the  thought  of  his  master-work  being  chipped,  and  possibly,  too,  straek 
with  some  misgiving  as  to  the  resibting  power  of  tbe  edifice  in  case  it  should 
have  any  bt^  very  uidersized  shells  to  encounter,  had  applied  to  the 
Oovenunent  for  I  forget  how  many  hundred  sacks  of  earth,  a  request 
which  had  been  graciously  acceded  to.  These  sacks  had  been  nsed  to 
pad  tbe  walls  and  roof,  and  the  cborch  looked  uncommonly  as  though  it 
were  being  treated  for  influenza.  On  the  bel&y,  besacked  out  of  all 
shape,  a  white  flag,  with  the  now  familiar  red  cross,  fluttered  lazily  in  the 
breeze;  and  on  tbe  church  door,  sormonnted  also  with  a  red  cross, 
one  coold  read  this  announcement :  "  Atitbulanee  of  Su.  RoMmon<U. 
160  bed*.  By  permution  of  Monteifftieur  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  tkit 
church  will  be  tued  during  the  nege  a*  a  military  ambulancf.  Diviiu 
urrice  leill  be  celebrated  every  day  in  the  Sacritty,  temporarUy  converted 
into  a  chapel." 

Thus  the  Citizen  Bilia  had  not  erred,  and  the  once  fashionable 
Ste.  Bosemonde's  had  truly  become  a  hospital.  There  was  a  pasted  ' 
notice  inside  tbe  vestibule  praying  viutors  to  walk  softly  and  to  speak 
low;  the  alms-box  formerly  labelled,  "Pour  let  Paurres,"  bore  the  in- 
scription; "Pour  lea  Blesses."  When  one  pushed  the  inner  folding- 
doors,  it  was  no  longer  to  step  into  an  atmosphere  of  mnsic,  incense,  and 
radiant  vestments ;  but  the  same  sad,  quiet  scene  met  the  gaze  as  is  to  be 
witnessed  wherever  tbe  sick  are  congregated — long,  tranquil  rows  of  white 
beds  lit  up  in  this  instance  by  the  few  rays  stm^ling  faintly  through 
tbe  half-barricaded  windows  and  by  two  tapers  burning  perpetually  over 
the  altar.  Two  lateral  cbapels,  which  in  days  gone  by  had  blazed 
with  light,  flowers,  and  votive  offerings,  had  been  appropriated,  the 
one  to  a  pharmacy,  the  other  to  a  linen-room ;  and  instead  of  the 
l^ded  Suisse  and  silver-stick  vergers,  one  or  two  Sisters  of  Mer^ 
glided  about  noiselessly  between  the  beds,  carrying  soothing  potiooSt 
lint,  and  bandages  under  the  direction  of  a  grey  man  in  list  slippers 
(the  military  surgeon).    A  life-size  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  GiiMS, 
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monmfnlly  yet  fitly  eompleted  this  picture  of  human  sufiering  and  seemed 
to  sanctify  it. 

Yea,  the  Citizen  Bilia  had  spoken  correcUy ;  yet  there  was  one  thing  he 
bod  forgotten  to  add,  probably  de«mmg  it  iiikSiBt«FiaI,  and  that  was  tbe 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  first  founded  and  were  now  supporting  the 
smbolance  of  8t6.  Rosemonde  at  a  cost  of  something  like  six  thousand 
francs  a  week.  They  were  not  many,  only  three,  but,  oddly  enough, 
they  were  the  Toiy  M.  Tricocbe,  whom  M.  Bilia  proposed  to  tnm  oat ; 
Mdme.  la  Comteese  de  Yerveine,  whom  he  thought  of  despatching  to 
Honaeo  per  balloon  to  join  in  the  carnival ;  and  U.  Robache,  the  yonng 
gentleman  who  wore  an  eyeglass,  and  also,  U.  Bilia  might  have  men- 
tioned, his  arm  in  a  sling,  having  been  woiinded  at  the  battle  of  Chatillon, 
at  which  few  of  the  "  Bons  of  Bratos,"  it  was  reported,  bad  thought  it 
necessary  to  appear. 

These  three  persona  were  the  sole  relict  of  the  congregation  of 
Bte.  Bosemonde :  everybody  else  had  fled — they  only  remained :  and  when 
I  say  that  they  remained,  I  should  be  speaking  more  truly  if  I  said  that 
what  remained  of  them  was  the  ghost  of  their  former  selves.  Yes,  only  the 
gboat,  for  these  were  certainly  not  the  people  I  had  known  before.  What 
vas  there  in  common,  for  instance,  between  the  Countess  of  Verveine  of 
last  summer,  the  young,  high-bom,  lovely,  courted  millionaire  widow, 
who  was  looked  up  to — worshipped  would  be  the  better  word — as  one 
of  the  qoeens  of  ton,  and  this  pate,  large-eyed  young  woman  in  the  Sister 
of  Mercy's  dress  who  was  patiently  mending  a  bullet-bole  in  a  tunic 
belonging  to  a  wonnded  soldier  ?  And  young  Robache,  what  had  come 
over  him  ?  The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  was  at  Longchamps  at  the 
ranning  for  the  Grand  Prize  in  June.  Blooming  in  a  white  waistcoat, 
straw-coloored  gloves,  moss-rose  bud,  and  inseparable  eyeglass,  he  had 
driven  down  on  his  drag,  the  showiest  tom-out  of  the  field,  betted  heavily 
on  Sometto,  the  French  horse,  and  on  seeing  the  object  of  hie  predilections 
pass  the  post  first,  danced  a  hornpipe  coram  populo,  shaken  everybody  by 
the  hand,  and  told  me  twenty  times  in  five  nunates  tbat  Waterloo  was 
now  at  length  avenged,  since  tbe  British  steed  had  been  defeated.  What 
relation  was  this  young  madcap  to  the  curiously  gannt  individual  I  saw 
before  me  now,  his  head  cropped  close  as  a  convict's,  his  private's  uni- 
form all  too  large  for  him,  and  his  left  arm  closely  bound  to  his  chest  by 
a  combination  of  straps  and  bondages  ?  As  for  M.  Tricoche,  he  had 
aged  five  years  between  the  8th  of  May  and  the  dth  of  September ;  and 
between  the  4th  of  September  and  my  present  visit  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  had  aged  five  years  more.  The  only  point  in  which  there  was  no 
perceptible  alteration  in  any  of  the  three  was  in  their  natural  serenity. 
They  were  thin,  half-starved,  fiitigued,  but  for  all  that  the  national 
characteristics  asserted  tlieir  sway  and  they  were  cheerful.  I  even  doubt 
if  they  ever  took  a  deeper  interest  in  any  of  their  past  occapations  than 
in  tboae  to  which  they  were  devoting  themselves  at  the  moment  when  I 
ntered. 
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The;  sat  round  a  deal  table  outside  the  extemporised  phumtte;. 
Young  BobacLe,  whose  wound  allowed  of  his  making  himself  neefal,  in  to 
far  as  one  hand  went,  was  holding  one  end  of  a  piece  of  linen  between  hii 
teeth,  the  other  end  being  bstened  to  the  table's  edge,  and  was  gnvelj 
scraping  lint  with  a  kiufe.  The  Core,  with  a  heap  of  letters  on  one  nda 
of  him,  large  eheets  of  postage -stamps  on  the  other,  was  franking  nusdvei 
he  had  written  by  request  of  wounded  soldiers  to  their  relatiTes,  com' 
spondente  destined  for  the  proTinces,  and  to  be  forwarded  by  the  nail 
balloon.  Udme.  do  Terveine,  as  I  have  said,  was  all  absorbed  in  her 
needlework,  and  on  a  chair  beside  her  towered  a  pile  of  other  tunica  and 
jackets  waiting  to  be  attended  to  when  that  which  she  had  in  hand  wu 
finished.  She  looked  up,  however,  as  I  advanced,  walking  on  tiptoe  so  w 
not  to  wake  anybody,  I  bowed  to  her,  she  smiled  with  her  osoal  gnc«, 
and  said  in  a  hashed  vtuee : 

"  Colonel  de  £erhoel  has  been  here  this  morning.  He  says  you  sent 
him  here  to  protect  as.  Do  yon  know  we  were  rather  alarmed  at  first, 
not  for  ns,  bat  for  oor  patients  7  Do  you  think  there  is  any  re^ 
danger  ?  " 

"Not  now,  certainly,  thanks  to  Colonel  d«  Eerhoel;  bnt  I  shonld 
have  been  sorry  to  receive  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  withoat  him." 

"  Why,  what  can  they  want  ?  "  asked  the  Cuii  simply. 

"  Want,  Monsiear  le  Core  ?  "  echoed  the  sorgeon,  joining  ns  and 
laughing  qnietly.  "  Why,  what  those  gentleman  have  wanted  ever  once  I 
have  had  the  pleasnre  of  knowing  them — and  oor  acqaaintanoe  dates  from 
the  Berolntion  of  1848 — I  never  knew  them  desire  but  two  thin^:  Do 
no  work,  and  pay  themselves  oat  of  the  pockets  of  other  people  fw 
doing  it." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  hongiy,  and  that  would  excuse  a  great  deal  of 
despoation,"  rejoined  the  Countess,  gently.  "I  assare  you  it  qoita 
makes  my  heart  bleed  to  read  of  the  prices  of  things  in  the  papers.  Bee 
here  what  the  Journal  des  DebaU  says  :  '  Butter,  80  francs  the  pound ; 
fowls,  40  francs  the  pur ;  a  cabbage,  8  francs ;  eggs,  90  centimes  apiece.' 
What  the  poor  are  to  do  I  cannot  think." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  yesterday,  a  small  tradesman's  wife,  tiying 
to  get  a  cap  of  milk  for  her  child,  viho  was  iU,"  remarked  the  Cure, 
gloomily.  '  ■  There  was  not  a  drop  to  be  had  in  the  quarter — at  least  not 
for  the  price  she  coold  afford." 

"  So  you  went  and  booght  it  for  her,"  added  the  sorgeon,  concluding 
the  sentence  which  the  worthy  Core  wonld  certainly  have  left  nnfinished. 
"  Yes,  no  doabt  the  poor  are  to  be  pitied,  but  the  poor  at  this  moment 
are  not  those  whom  Mdme.  le  Comtesse  eapposes.  Those  who  be&ie  the 
siege  called  tiiemselves  the  '  working-men '  are  as  wall  off  now  as  they 
have  ever  been  in  their  lives,  in  &ct  a  great  deal  better  off.  They  have 
no  rent  to  pay,  they  are  absolved  from  all  their  debts  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  they  have  warm  clothes  given  them  gratis,  and  they  receive  80  sods  a 
day,  with  fifteen  added  if  they  be  married  men.    Bat  this  is  not  all. 
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Ihtoks  to  the  mnnicipal  canteene,  which  the  OoTermnent  bos  inBtitnted, 
thej  live  sLuobI  for  nothing.  Their  ilinnera  tie  anrnptnons  beside  joun, 
H*d«iiie,  who  refiue  to  eat  anjthii^  bettor  than  what  they  give  the 
Midlers,  and  joure,  M.  le  Coi^,  who  live  on  bread  and  bone.  For  ^ht 
lOQS  thej  are  entitled  to  a  lai^e  bowl  of  soup,  their  ration  of  rooked  meat, 
■  plate  of  beans  or  potatoes,  h&If-a-ponnd  of  bread,  and  half  a  litre  of 
wizia,  and  the;  ma;  go  and  take  two  meals  of  this  sort  a  day.  So  yon 
KM,  thoae  who  are  snfibring  from  hunger,  and  are  likely  to  die  of  the  com- 
plunt  if  the  aiege  lasts  mocb  longer,  are  not  the  '  down-trodden  prole- 
tuie»,'  as  these  gentlemen  love  to  call  themselTes.  No,  those  who  are 
Itongiy  now,  who  hare  changed  places  with  the  beggars,  are  the  nnfor- 
tnnate  petty  hourgeoii,  the  small  tradesmen,  the  ten  thonsand  snbaltern 
aa^oyit  who  in  peace-time  had  to  keep  np  a  rag  of  respectability,  and 
«lio  at  present  mnst  choose  between  paying  for  their  cabbages  three  francs 
^lieee,  or  going  without  cabbages  and  living  on  that  monthfnl  of  hoise 
which  the  Qoveniment  allows.  A  good  many  of  these  poor  devils  ha-ra 
become  very  Bcarecrows.  I  saw  one  of  them  last  week — they  told  me  he 
wu  a  railway  clerk — go  and  take  np  his  post  oatside  one  of  the 
mmicipal  canteens,  along  with  his  queut,  waiting  for  the  diatribntion. 
He  probably  thought  that,  being  starving,  he  had  as  much  right  to  some 
Bonp  as  any  other  citizen.  But  yon  should  have  seen  the  storm  his 
comtDg  excited.  He  was  recognized  by  a  neighbour,  and  set  upon  by  the 
whole  conooorse,  tooth  and  nail,  beak  and  claw.  What  1  a  man  who  used 
to  have  three  thonsand  francs  a  year  beg  for  soup  I  An  '  aristocrat '  come 
ind  snatch  the  bread  ont  of  the  People's  month  I  In  less  than  a  twinkling 
he  was  felled  into  the  gntter,  his  jug  kicked  ont  of  his  band,  his  vile 
aiiEtociatic  body  pummelled  into  a  jelly,  and  it  was  Incky  for  him  that  the 
canteen  doors  were  opened  jast  at  this  jnnetnre,  else  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  remained  in  a  position  ever  to  feel  hungry  again.  Ah,  they  are  . 
pleasant  gentlemen,  these  down-trodden  proletaries,  when  yon  take  the 
nuzzle  off  them." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,  this  is  all  veiy  dreadfnl,"  sud  the  Gonntess, 
"  bnt  if  these  men  are  not  hungry  what  can  they  want  with  ns  ?  I  snp- 
poae  it  is  some  of  these  terrible  politics  again,"  added  she,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Humph !  pobtics  I  I  woold  willingly  give  a  hundred>frane  note  to 
any  •  Son  of  Bmtus '  who  explained  to  me  what  he  understood  by 
that  word,  and  another  bnndred  if  he  told  me  frankly  what  his  ideal 
of  a  good  government  was,"  answered  the  surgeon,  sceptically.  "  They 
have  got  a  Republic  now,  and  they  are  conscienlJonsIy  doing  their 
utmost  to  npset  it ;  if  they  ever  install  themselves  in  its  place  nnder 
the  name  of  doabte-dyed  or  treble-dyed  Republic,  yon  may  depend  npon 
their  clutching  each  other  by  the  throat,  even  as  they  have  done  on  every 
former  occasion,  when  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  give  them  their  ttmi  at 
the  helm.  As  for  what  they  say  about  the  Bonapartists  bringing  on  this 
war,  you  know  what  mv  opinion  is  respecting  that,  Madame,  and  so  do 
you,  m.  le  CorS," 
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"  Y«s,  ;e8,  my  dear  doetor,  I  know  70a  ate  indulgent,"  usrered  the 
Gnr^,  lighing. 

"  Not  indulgent,  bat  jost,"  answered  the  stu^eoiii  plainly.  "  If  I 
thonght  that  this  war  was  due  to  any  particolar  party,  I  abonld  ttj  k  ; 
bat  my  conviction  is,  that  it  was  a  &tality  in  which  we  ail  had  a  hand, 
withoat  exception.  As  an  old  Boldier  who  has  sarred  onder  the  Dnket  d 
Nemonrs  and  Anmale,  I  have  always  been  an  Orleoniat ;  bnt  I,  too,  wu  a 
partisan  of  this  war,  go  was  every  Frenchman  worth  his  salt ;  and  if  a  few 
held  back,  I  own  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  notion  that  polities  had  man 
to  do  with  it  than  love  of  peaoo.  Had  ttie  GoTemment  backed  oat  of  thmr 
war-scrape  whilst  it  was  yet  time,  I  would  have  wagered  a  good  deal  that 
the  Bepnblican  party-cry  henceforth  woold  have  been  that  the  En^xira 
was  afraid  to  fight  the  Prnsdans." 

"  Weil,  well,"  rerjoined  the  Cai£,  gravely,  let  as  be  jast  to  every  mm 
according  to  his  works.  The  Bepablicans  acted  rightly  in  opposing  the 
war :  I  prefer  to  think  that  their  motiveB  were  good." 

I  am  unable  to  gaess  what  reply,  if  any,  the  snrgeon  woald  have 
made,  for  whilst  the  Cni^  was  Bpeakiag,  a  distant  clamoor,  as  of  in 
a4)oiiung  orowd,  reached  our  ears ;  and  he  had  scarcely  done,  when  one 
of  the  ambnlanee  attendants  ran  in  scared,  and  said,  "There  is  an 
enormoos  mob  of  National  Ooards  and  wrakmen ;  they  are  carrying  red 
flags,  and  shonting,  '  A  bos  Ut  Prelret  de  Rotemonde/'  and  thc^  aie 
coming  down  the  street  1 " 


It  was  qaite  tme.  There  they  were,  an  enormons  mob,  shaggy,  tor- 
bnlent,  and  in  excellent  spirits  for  mischief.  The  Citizen  Bilia  had  ori^- 
nally  prqjected  a  purely  civilian  demonstration,  bat  those  second  thonghta 
which  the  proverb  asBares  as  are  best  had  coanselled  him  to  admit  his 
armed  battaUon  of  National  Goaids  to  a  participation  ;  and  ao  they  trooped 
behind  him,  five  hnndred  strong,  draggle-tailed,  undisciplined,  and  ni^og 
patriotic  songs,  forioasly  oat  of  tone,  as  became  trae  Bepablicans,  xna» 
to  any  sort  of  order  or  regulation.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  deventh  ta 
twelfth  "  demonstration  "  in  which  the  Citizea  Bitia's  battaltos  took  part. 
It  was  always  demonstrating,  this  valooble  cohort  of  warriors.  One  day 
it  was  tradging  procsBsionally  throngh  the  mod  to  crown  a  statne  some- 
where ;  another  day  it  went  in  state  to  howl  at  the  Qovemment  at  the 
Hotel- de-Ville ;  a  third  day  it  would  go  and  sack  somebody's  honse,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  tite  good  caoss ;  and  so  on.  Perhaps  it  wUl  seem  to  certain 
minda  that,  considering  the  Prusfflang  were  knocking  rather  importanately 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  Citizen  Bilia's  battalion  might  have  fomid  a 
more  aaefiil  field  for  its  energies  in  endeavoaring  to  induce  the  Pnuaitnt 
to  go  away.  Bat  to  this  I  answer,  GoA  if  every  wn  did  his  dn^,  there 
would  soon  be  nothing  to  complain  of :  not  even  war,  for  instance,  which 
would  be  a  pity,   seeing   how  Inerative   a  trade  it  is  becoming;  sor 
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raToIntioDS,  whish  would  be  a  most  punM  blow  to  eneh  gentlemen  as 
the  Citizen  Bilio. 

I  thinlc  the  Citizen  Bilia  had  connted  upon  an  agreeable  morning's 
Bport ;  and  this  will  accoont  for  the  singtdarly  wry  &ce  he  pulled  wheUt 
npan  debonching  into  the  Place  de  Ste.  Bosemonde,  he  fbnnd  hJmBelf 
con&ootiDg,  not  an  nngoarded  place  of  worehip,  bat  eight  hnndied  eoldien, 
neatly  drawn  np  in  aqnare,  and  armed  with  Chaeaepot  riflea. 

Colonel  de  Eeriioel  bad  morBballed  hie  men  in  ench  a  way  as  to  lean 
g  dear  road  for  any  person  or  body  of  persons  whose  o^'eot  was  aimply 
to  [MSB  by  the  church,  bat  tJso  in  snch  a  way  aa  to  oppose  a  simple,  solid, 
tbDroaghly  nnengaging  barrier  to  anybody  who  mnunated  an  attack.  The 
npeiienced  eye  of  Citizen  Bilia  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance.  He  was  no 
Awl ;  no  more  were  his  men,  for  they,  too,  seemed  etmck  by  the  practical 
dunctei  of  the  arrangementa.  Howerer,  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing 
Cbey  kept  on  advancing,  neither  did  they  in  any  marked  degree  abate  their 
bowIingB.  Tbese  howls  were  a  trifle  less  enthnuastic,  that  was  all ;  and 
when  they  were  all  opposite  the  chnrch  together,  they  halted.  The  two 
lusts  then  stood  bee  to  face. 

One  mi^t  well  have  drawn  some  moral  from  the  contrast  they  offered. 
It  was  the  contrast  between  those  old  irreconcilable  enemies,  Fiovincial 
Fruiee  and  the  Capital.  On  one  side  these  Bretons — a  rongb  lot,  dogged, 
ignorant,  &r  from  clean,  and  speaking  no  language  bnt  their  own  mde 
pcfoii,  sturdy  chorls,  neyerUieless  Catholics  to  the  core,  believers  in 
unnlets,  singers  of  wild,  superstitious  hymns,  and  devoted  to  their  Qod, 
their  priest,  and  their  legitimate  chief  with  a  fidelity  it  woold  have  been 
u  impossible  to  shake  as  one  of  those  ragged  rocks  by  their  own  sea- 
ehwe.  On  the  other  hand,  this  mob  of  Parisians — dirty  and  ^orant  as 
ths  GOontrymeD,  bnt  believing  in  nothing  and  respecting  nobody,  ready 
Tith  a  grin  and  a  lampoon  for  everything  that  was  law,  order,  religion, 
or  morality,  and  grinning  behind  the  back  even  at  that  tmmpery  leader 
of  theiiB  whom,  in  a  moment's  freak,  they  had  set  np  to  gnide  them,  and 
vith  whom,  whenever  the  fancy  took  them,  they  woold  break  aa  uncere- 
menionsly  aa  an  ape  does  a  nut. 

The  Pariraana  looked  at  the  Bretons  as  bumptious  townsmen  look  at 
peasants.  The  Bretons  returned  the  glance  as  a  bnll-dog  eyes  a  cat — able 
to  strangle  him,  and  not  reluctant  to  do  it. 

The  mere  exchange  of  glances  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  Colonel 
de  Kerhoel,  in  a  peremptory  but  off-hand  tone,  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand :  "  Attention  I    E^  bayonets  I " 

The  Cilazea  Bilia,  not  to  be  behindhand,  instantly  sang  oot,  in  a 
piercing  falsetto,  "  Axtsntion  I    Fix  bayokbts  I " 

The  next  move  waa  the  Colonel's,  who  took  oat  a  cigar  and  lit  it. 
The  Citizen  Bilia  felt  in  his  pockets,  bnt  finding  no  cigar,  did  nothing,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  Bat  only  for  a  minnte.  Impelled  by  the  vociferatjcms 
of  the  ■■  Sons  of  Bnitna,"  who,  regarding  the  cigar  as  a  token  of  paci£o 
intentions,  waxed  noisy  and  sangnine  anew,  the  Citizen  Bilia  stepped 
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fbnraid,  and,  in  «  TOtca  vUch  ha  meuit  to  be  luui^tlly  defiant,  bni  which 
'<qaavered  sUghU^r  in  his  throat,  Bhontad  :  "  Citizen  Colonel,  in  the  name 
of  the  Bepablic  one  and  indivisible,  we  ennunon  the  Citizens  Trieoehs  and 
Bobacha,  and  the  Citoyenne  Verreine,  to  appear  before  ns." 

"Uonsieor  le  Commandant,"  answered  the  Colonel  politely,  "the 
pmons  yon  mention  are  unknown  to  me.  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  Hadune  hi  Comtease  de  Yerreine,  Uonnenr  I'Abbe 
Tiieoche,  cnre  of  Ste.  Bosemonde,  and  with  Honflieor  Bobaehe ;  hot  they 
are  at  this  moment  engaged,  and  yon  will  exeiue  me  if  I  decline  itttwnif  t- 
ing  them  for  the  salu  of  annoancing  yoor  visit." 

"  Ok,  la,  Id  /"  "Plut  dt  Sainttt"  "Aba*  U»  arutocraUt  «t  Ut 
poTteuTt  (Trati  beniu!"  "A  Chailiot  Ut  Comtttits !  "  yelled  the  gentlemm 
in  the  baekgroond. 

"  Citizen  Colonel,"  pnnned  the  Commaodant  BiHa,  making  hmit 
efforts  to  Bonoonnt  the  Inmp  which  was  rising  in  his  gullet,  "yon heir 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  am  their  del^ate.  I  call  npon  yon  to  \ti 
ne  pass." 

"  I  mnst  titmble  yon  to  stand  back,"  repUed  the  Colonel  simply. 

"  And-if  I  lefose, — if  I  insist  npon  advancing  ?  " 
f^  The  Colonel  qoietly  nnebsathed  his  sword.    "  I  shall  cleave  yon  in 
two  like  a  eairot,"  said  he. 

Bnt  the  precious  blood  of  the  Citizen  Bilia  was  not  destined  to  flow, 
for  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  Colonel's  arm,  and  Madame  de  Yerveine,  who 
had  come  ont  of  the  chnreh  with  U.  Tricoohe,  yonng  Bobaehe,  the 
surgeon,  and  myself,  interposed  : — "  Yon  desire  to  see  me,  monsieiirf  " 
she  said  to  U.  Bilia. 

The  Citizen  Commandant  was  not  able  immediately  to  answer,  for  the 
disagreeable  menace  of  Colonel  de  Eerhoel  had  a  litUe  nnaettted  him. 
The  &ct  is,  he  was  not  naed  to  be  talked  to  in  this  way.  'When  he  went 
"  demonstrating  "  before  the  Government  offices,  things  passed  off  ^te 
differently.  An  official  secietaiy,  not  nnfreqnently  a  Minister  in  peiGCHi, 
came  down  to  listen  to  his  observations,  and  he  was  always  assnred  that 
ttia  Government  would  give  his  remarks  their  most  attentive  consideration, 
and  every  disposition  was  shown  not  to  ruffle  his  feelings  or  in  any  mannei 
irritate  him.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  this  new  form  d  pro- 
ceeding,— this  promise  to  cleave  him  in  two, — a  threat  which  was  the 
more  ofllenaive  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  M.  de 
Eerhoel  would  not  put  it  into  eseontion. 

However,  at  the  sight  of  Madame  de  Yervune,  be  rallied.  He  had 
doubtless  heard  that  in  the  sphere  in  which  Colonel  de  Eerhoel  moved  it 
was  enstomary  for  male  aristocrats  to  contain  themselves  before  female 
aristocrats.  Bo,  feeling  himself  safe,  he  drew  his  sword,  brandished  it 
above  bis  head,  and  darting  glances  of  onquenehable  faiy,  hollared; — 
"  Who  is  it  that  threatens  me  ?  X  dare  you  to  do  your  worst  I  The  people 
have  resolved  that  the  ambulances  where  oar  brothers  are  lying  shall  sa 
longer  he  sullied  by  the  persons  of  the  Second  Empire.    We  will  hare  bo 
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more  Jeaiuta,  and  no  more  he  ai  she  eomediana  .  .  .  ."   {"  ^o,  no," 
roared  the  gentlemen  behind.     "No  mart  Jemtls.") 

"  I  asanre  yon,  yon  will  not  find  any  brother  of  yonra  yonder,' 
rtma^d  the  snrgeon  ironically.  "All  the  men  in  that  amhnlance  are 
eoldieisi  there  is  not  a  single  nigamnffin  amongst  Uiem." 

"Tosh,  tnah!"  pleaded  worthy  M,  Tricoche.  "I  am  Borry  M.  Ifl 
Commandant,  that  our  presence  should  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  any 
one,"  added  he,  with  imperturbable  gentleness.  "  It  is  bnt  too  true 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who,  at  the  outset  of  this  onlacky  war,  spoke 
otherwise  than  they  onght  to  have  done, — otherwise,  I  may  add,  than 
becuae  my  character  as  a  priest;  and  I  shall  not  thinh  I  have  done 
enoogh  even  when  I  have  devoted  my  entire  fortune  and  the  ener^es  of 
my  whole  life  to  remedying  some  of  the  evils  which  I  have  helped  to 
occasioii.  So  if  Uieie  is  any  particular  form  of  expiation,  Uonsieor,  which 
yoQ  wish  to  suggest  to  me  in  the  name  of  public  opinion,  I  will  pray  in  all 
bomility  for  grace  to  sabmit  to  it." 

"EieoBe  ma  one  moment,"  said  young  Bobache,  conui^  forward. 
"  fiefbre  favouring  ns  with  his  scheme  of  expiations,  M.  Bilia  will  perhaps 
do  well  to  consider  to  what  extent  it  will  have  to  be  pnt  In  practice 
by  himself.  How  do  you  do,  M.  Bilia  ?  I  have  never  had  tha  oppor- 
tniuty  of  making  yoni  personal  acqoaintance,  but  it  has  been  given  me  to 
peroie  a  document  of  yonr  composition  ;  and  as  the  byword  says  that  the 
style  marks  the  man,  I  should  he  almost  justified  in  saying  that  we  are 
teqnaiiited." 

The  Citizen  Bilia  turned  sallow,  and  stared  with  evident  uneasinesB  at 
tbe  close-cropped  youth  wh(Me  eyeglass  gleamed  upon  him  with  the 
disconcerting  fixity  of  a  policeman's  lantern. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  letter  sent  to  my  father,  then  a  Minister — a  Minister 
oFthe  Second  Empire.  Whilst  he  was  in  office  he  received  a  good  many 
rach  epistles.  I  confess  they  were  not  characterized  for  the  most  part  by 
eicesg  of  dignity,  bnt  one  day  he  lit  upon  one  which  for  flatness  and 
BeHlity  exceeded  anything  he  had  evor  fingered  before,  and  he  showed  it 
me  as  a  curiosity.  The  aathor  states  his  wish  to  serve  that  poor  Second 
Empire  anyhow  and  anywhere,  as  a  sub-prefect,  a  snb-receiver,  a  clerk  of 
the  prefecture  de  police,  '  in  any  capacity,  in  short,  where  he  could  prove 
luB  devotion  towards  that  august  dynasty  whose  coming  had  been  as  that 
of  Ihe  blessed  manna  from  heaven ' — I  remember  the  very  words,  they 
Etnek  me  as  infinitely  jwetic.  I  am  glad  to  perceive,  HI.  le  Commandant, 
that  the  rejection  of  tiiis  petition — which  yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recollecting  was  signed  '  Christophe  Bilia ' — has  not  prevented  your  making 
yoir  way  in  another  walk." 

"  It's  a  coiamny  1 "  gasped  the  Citizen  Bilia,  become  livid :  "  a  base, 
hireling  calumny."  And  the  gentlemen  in  the  background,  b^inning  to 
wonder  what  the  conversation  could  be  about,  cau^t  at  the  cry,  and 
shouted  all  together,  with  cordial  waving  of  red  flags  and  shaking  of  fists : 
"  Ya,  yet,  il'i  a  calumny ;  don't  believe  them.     A  has  let  calomnialeurs  !  " 
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"Well,  well,"  eontinned  jomtg  Bobache,  "a  short  memoiy  is  no 
crime  ;  bnt  let  as  come  to  another  eatiject,  that  of  this  War,  which  pn 
are  good  enough  to  lay  on  onr  Bhonldera.  On  the  ISth  of  July  laat— ;on 
see  I  am  precise  about  my  dates— I  ma  driving  down  the  Bne  St.  George 
towards  seren  in  the  evening.  That  day  If.  Thiers — yoa  know  M.  Thien  ? 
— had  mode  a  speech  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  favonr  of  peace,  aai  i 
deputation  of  the  sovereign  people  were  marking  their  grateful  sense  of 
the  proceeding  by  patting  some  stones  throngh  hie  vindows.  There  wu 
one  gentleman  distingoiahing  himself  particolarly  in  Uiis  eieinie.  H« 
was  better  dressed  than  the  others,  and  appeared  to  be  leading  them ; 
be  moreover  shonted,  '  A  Berlin  !  A  marl  Im  AUematidt  I  Ahet\a 
padjiqiut  I '  with  a  zeal  that  did  him  credit.  Somehow,  M.  Bilia,  I  Tonld 
stake  my  word  of  honour  that  this  gentleman  was  yonraelf." 

The  Citizen  Bilia's  first  impnlse  was  apparently  to  renew  his  proteatt- 
tions  with  redoubled  soom,  but  a  better  mode  of  tactics  presented  ilfell 
to  his  imagination.  Drawing  himself  np  to  his  fall  height  of  five  feel 
three  or  thereabouts,  he  hurUd  out  the  indignant  cry  of  tbe  fox  who  bu 
Bet  a  trap  and  fallen  into  it  himself:  "  Citizens,"  shiieked  he,  "  we  hiTe 
got  into  an  ambush.  Let  as  have  nothing  to  say  to  these  people  who  lie 
in  wait  to  slanghter  Bepablicans.  Citizen  Colonel,  I  call  all  here  present 
to  witness  that  yoa  have  threatened  my  life,  and  that  had  I  not  betn 
actuated  by  the  most  patriotie  forbearance  a  conflict  might  have  msaei 
between  ns.  Citizens,  let  us  withdraw.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  irhilft 
'  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  provoked  into  ciril 
strife.  If  these  people  wish  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  na,  they  know  where 
to  find  as.  Let  them  follow  ns  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  fight  by  our 
sides — if  they  dare."  Herenpon  he  wheeled  to  the  right  aboat,  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  strode  of 
superbly.  And  his  men  followed  him  as  before,  not  a  little  impressed  br 
hie  eloquence,  and  reflecting  that,  alter  all,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
attack  these  Bretons,  who  were  a  low  hard,  imbued  with  degrading  pre- 
Jndices,  and  who,  besides,  would  have  been  just  as  likely  as  not  t«  fire  kt 
them. 

"  Well,  Madame,"  said  the  Colonel,  eheathing  his  sword  and  smiliDg 
grimly,  as  the  last  "  Son  of  Brutus  "  vanished,  bawling  with  tremendoas 
Mge:— 

"TremblcE,  cDiiemi*  de  la  FnoM — 
Boil  ivrei  de  sang  et  d'orgneil ; 
Le  Feuple  Sodtctbui  a'arance  : 
Tjiaiu,  deicendei  an  cercueil  I " 

"  Well,  Madame,  all's  well  that  ends  welll" 

"  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  all  end  well,"  answered  she  fervenllT,  but 
wilh  a  sigb.  "  Yon  cannot  think,"  she  added,  mournfully,  "  what  a  sonoT 
it  is  to  me  that,  at  a  time  when  wo  ought  all  to  be  united,  there  should  bo 
such  enmities  as  these  between  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  more  cruel  than 
the  war  itself." 
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The  Colimel  iMeame  enddeiily  grave. 

"Aj,"  aaid  he,  bitterly,  "  and  do  ;roQ  not  think  it  rends  my  heart  to 
piecGB  to  think  that  the  man  I  have  jnat  treated  like  a  dog  was  a  French- 
DUD  i  I  eonid  exj  with  shame  at  the  tJionght.  Tea,  God  knows  how  it 
■ill  all  end ;  bnt  if  yoa  ate  beaten,  my  poor  France,  it  is  not  the  Empp 
gluts  or  the  Qennan  generals  that  will  ha-re  defeated  yon :  yoor  own  cfail- 
dien  have  hurt  yon  more  than  all  yonr  foes  together." 


Whither  the  Citizen  Bilia  betook  himself  npon  leSTing  the  Ambulance 
Tricoche,  and  whether  he  ever  pnt  into  execntion  his  threat  of  proceeding 
to  the  battle-field,  in  order  to  shame  those  dastard  Bretons  who  had  lain 
b  wait  to  alay  a  Bepohlican,  are  points  which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
elear  op.  Bnt  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Citizen  Bilia  did  not  visit 
the  battle-field.  A  man  cannot  devote  his  mind  to  two  things  at  once, 
ud  U.  Bilia  and  friends  fonnd  plenty  to  occupy  them  inside  the  city, 
vilhoDt  aeeking  for  adventnrea  ont  of  doois.  On  the  Slat  of  October  Ihey 
tned  to  overtnm  the  Goveminent,  in  the  month  of  December  they  tried 
■gain,  and  on  the  21th  of  January  they  made  a  third  efibrt,  not  more 
snceeagfol  than  the  other  two,  bat  more  glorious  in  thia  respect,  that  it 
lenilted  in  a  certain  number  of  deaths,  which  always  reads  well  in  newspaper 
Meonjits.  By  this  time,  however,  M.  Bilia  had  ceased  to  be  a  Commandant, 
hiTing  been  deapotically  cashiered,  as  he  feelingly  expressed  it ;  and  hia 
twttalioa  had  also  been  disbanded,  and  there  were  some  nnpleaeant 
mmanrs  that  if  the  Government  caught  M.  Bilia  it  intended  shooting  him, 
~~«liiBh  I  believe  to  have  been  a  ialse  report,  for  the  Government  of  the 
.Valional  Defence  would  not  have  banned  a  fly,  not  even  a  Pmssian  if  it 
CDold  have  helped  it — but  which  nevertheless  had  the  effect  of  confining 
M.  Bilia  to  out-of-the-way  garrets,  where  he  led  an  occult  existence,  only 
relieved  by  those  occasional  sorties  to  which  I  havo  just  allnded.  He 
reappeared  altogether  at  the  cloae  of  the  siege,  and  I  beard  witiiont. 
rarprise  that  he  had  been  elected  to  represent  an  important  democratical 
roDstitnency  in  the  National  Assembly.  There  is  a  brilliant  political 
fatare  open  before  that  young  man.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  keep 
oat  of  the  hangman's  bauds  there  ia  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  become 
Prime  Minister,  President  of  a  Eepublic— Emperor,  even,  if  the  fancy 
takea  him. 

The  fates  of  the  other  personages  I  have  cursorily  introdnced  were 
perhaps  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  Citizen  Bilia,  perhaps  more  so, 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  Colonel  de  Eerhoel  was  shot  in  that 
aecond  attack  on  the  Bonrget  with  five  hn&dred  out  of  his  eight  hundred 
mea.  Young  Bobache,  not  yet  cured  of  his  wound,  but  able  to  lift  his 
nnn  sufficiently  to  hold  a  ride,  decamped  &om  his  ambulance  without 
Burgeon's  leave,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Villien,  and  was  buried 
the  next  day  in  the  small  village  church-yard,  which  was  oU  too  narrow  to 
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contain  tlie  number  of  French  graves  that  hod  to  be  dug.  The  snTgeon 
bimself  was  oanied  off  by  a  stray  shell  whilst  picking  up  the  vonnded  on 
the  field  of  Montretoat ;  and  at  about  the  time  of  thia,  the  last  battle  of 
the  siege,  I  met  with  the  following  two  lines  in  most  of  the  papers  :— 

"  We  ngret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mdme.  la  Comtetee  de  YtneiM, 
who  died  on  the  15th,  of  typhut  fever,  caught  in  the  Ambulance  of 
Ste.  Rotemonde,  aged  S8." 

As  for  U.  Tricocbe,  I  bad  few  occasions  of  speaking  to  him  after  tb 
episode  famished  by  the  visit  of  IH.  Bilia.  Our  paths  lay  apart.  The  dotiei 
of  newspaper  oorrespondence  took  me  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  per- 
petaally  moving,  perpetuaUy  scribbling ;  and  if  here  and  there,  whilst  jotting 
down  notes  at  sunset  on  a  corpse-strewn  field,  I  caught  sight  of  the  well- 
known  figure  kneeling  with  gonrd  or  crocifix  in  hand  over  a  proetnte  fbnn, 
we  seldom  either  of  ns  had  more  than  the  time  to  exchange  a  rapid  irord 
in  pasung  or  a  silent  grasp  of  the  hand.  Still,  X  continued  to  hear  of 
m.  Tricoche.  Soldiers  talked  of  him  with  a  strange  respect ;  generals  irished 
there  were  a  few  more  like  him ;  "  Sons  of  Brutos  "  swore  he  was  a  Jadu, 
and  freq^oently  hooted  him  in  the  streets.  I  learned  that  his  amboluce 
was  always  foil,  and  it  was  citod  as  one  of  those  where  the  woosded 
enjoyed  most  Inznries ;  for  people  sud  tbe  Cnr6  was  spending  ever; 
farthing  he  had,  and  that  of  all  the  money  he  had  pnt  by  as  Yicai  of 
wealthy  Ste.  Bosemonde's,  there  wonld  soon  be  not  a  penny  left.  On  liie 
day  when  the  peace  was  s^ed  I  went  to  call  apon  M.  Tricoche. 

It  was  a  snnshiny  day.  Paris  seemed  comparatively  joyful— glad  to 
know  that  the  worst  was  over.  Eveiywhere  people  were  be^nniiig  to 
reopen  their  shops  or  nn&sten  their  barricaded  shatters ;  and  in  fraot  of 
Ste.  Bosemonde's  I  foand  the  Distinguished  Architect  snperintending  the 
removal  of  the  sacks  of  earth  oS  the  pet  work  of  his  genius.  Tbe  red- 
cross  flag  was  already  gone,  for  it  seems  the  woonded  had  been  removed 
to  the  military  hospitals,  now  less  crowded.  On  the  door  figured  this 
new  announcement  :— 

"  Thie  Church  ictU  be  reopened  for  Divine  Service  on  the  Sundag  of 
Mid-Lent. 

"PiERBB  CsumoNMKAr,  Curt.'' 

"  Pierre  Chambonneau  1 "  said  I,  in  astonishment,  and  addressina 
myself  to  tbe  Distinguished  Architect ;  "  but  what  has  become  of 
U.  Tricoche  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  haven't  yoa  heard  ?  "  said  my  interlocutor,  filliping  an  tsb 
&0D1  bis  cigar  and  laughing.     "  M.  Tricoche  has  resigned." 

"  Resigned  ?    And  for  what  reason  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  know" — and  the  Distinguished  Architect  shrugged  lis 
ahoulders — "it's  one  of  tbe  new  ideas  that's  come  over  him  since  the 
Empire  fell.  I  can't  say  what's  the  meaning  of  it.  I  belisve,  myself,  the 
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good  old  man  is  a  little — ahem  !  "  (the  D.  A.  touched  his  forehead  aignifi- 
caotly).  "  Somebody  has  heard  him  pretend  that  haring  misled  the  con- 
gngation  ha  was  entnieted  to  guide,  he  deserres  to  he  deprived  of  his 
office.  Thej  eaj  the  Archbishop  tried  to  pacify  him ;  hut  you  know  at 
tfut  Bge,  when  tiie;  get  ouj  notion  into  their  heads,  it's  the  deuce  and  all 
to  make  them  understand  reason.  Ji.  Tricoche  has  obtained  a  place  as 
Ti»iie*  in  some  wild,  heaven -forsaken  parish  donn  in  the  Pyrenees. — ^I 
beg  pardon.  Heigh  there  I  mind  what  you're  about  with  that  sack  of 
eutii :   you  all  but  sent  it  through  the  oriel." 

I  walked  away,  without  a  word,  in  the  direction  of  M.  Tricoehe's 
lodgings.  At  the  door  a  "  oommissionaire  "  was  putting  some  Inggage  on  a 
bud-tmck,  and  Ifdlle.  Yirginie,  the  Cure's  housekeeper,  dressed  as  if  for 
>  journey,  was  coming  behind  him,  with  a  parcel  or  two. 

"Oh,  it's  you.  Monsieur,"  said  she,  curtseying;  "you're  Justin  time 
to  Bsy  good-by  to  Iif .  le  Curd." 

"  Is  it  really  good-by?  "  I  asked  with  some  emotion :  for  the  Gur^ 
just  then  appeared  himself  with  the  last  of  his  luggage — a  few  books. 

"  Yes,  dear  &iend,"  answered  he,  with  a  peaceful  smile,  and  he  held 
OQt  his  hand. 

No  donht  he  gneased  the  mute  question  in  my  looks,  for,  still  holding 
my  hand,  he  said  with  quiet  earnestness: — "  Lavid>o  inter  inTWcenla 
tuinua  meaa;  ei  intocabo  miierieordiam  Domini."  Then,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  before  me  as  a  &rew6ll,  he  added: — "Domimis  tecum." 

I  am  certain  I  never  responded  with  deeper  fervour : — "-El  cum 
tpiritu  tiio." 

*   Vicairt,  in  French,  ia  curate,  and  curt,  -ricar. 
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Ik  1862  Hawthorne  began  to  send  me  for  pablieation  in  the  Atlm&: 
iSnnthly  some  artieles  from  his  English  Journal,  whieh  he  aftermrii 
QOlleoted  into  a  volnme  and  called  Our  Old  Home.  Forwarding  one  of 
these  papers,  he  wroto : — 

I  hope  jon  will  like  it,  for  tlie  rabjeiTt  leemEd  intereiting  to  me  when  I  nt 
on  dw  tfok,  bat  I  alwajs  feel  a  Bin^lu:  dtsponduiCT  and  heftTineu  of  betit  ii 
reopening  those  old  joBmali  now.  Howerer,  if  I  on  nuke  readable  (ketdta  M 
of  Ibein,  it  ii  no  matter. 

Di  the  samo  latter  he  relatea  that  he  has  been  re-reading  LoeUuri's 
lAfe  of  Seott,  a  new  edition  of  which,  dedicated  to  him,  was  then  in  eoone 
of  publication,  and  he  soggeets  some  additions  to  the  conelnding  nlmne. 
He  says : — 

If  the  Lut  Tolinna  is  not  alraad/  printed  and  etcrco^ped,  I  think  jm  ongbt  to 
insert  in  it  an  explanation  of  all  that  is  left  m/aterioos  in  the  former  Ttdntnei,— tbe 
name  and  family  of  the  ladj  be  wag  in  lore  with,  &c  It  ia  de^able  too  to  too* 
what  have  been  the  foitnnea  and  final  cataitrophea  of  his  famil j  and  iotiniate  fnends 
■ince  his  death,  down  to  as  incent  a  period  aa  the  death  of  Lockfaart.  All  neb 
matter  would  make  yonr  edition  more  Ttloable ;  and  I  see  no  reason  whj  yon  ibinld 
be  boond  hy  the  deference  to  liriog  connectims  oE  the  GudEIj  that  may  prerent  llie 
English  publishers  from  inserting  these  ptuticnlan.     We  stand   in  tbe  light  <' 

posteritj  to  them,  and  have  the  privileges  of  poateri^ I  ahonld  be  glad  to 

know  something  of  the  personal  cbaracter  and  life  of  his  eldest  son,  and  whether  (b 
I  hare  heard)  he  was  a^amed  of  Ms  father  for  being  a  literary  man.  In  short,  fifti 
pages  devoled  to  snch  elucidation  wonld  make  the  edition  oniqne.  Do  come  «nd  an 
ns  before  the  leares  fall. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  copying  oat  and  re-writing  his  papas  on 
England  for  the  magazine,  he  was  vei;  despondent  about  their  reception 
hj'  the  pnblic.  Speaking  of  them  one  daj  to  me,  he  said :  "  We  must 
remember  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  ice  mingled  with  tlus 
wine  of  memory."  He  was  sometimes  so  dispirited  dnring  the  war,  tint 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  contributions  for  shear  Uck  of  spirit  to  p) 
on.    Near  tbe  close  of  tbe  year  1862  he  writes ; — 

I  am  delighted  at  what  yon  tell  me  abont  the  kind  appreciation  of  my  articIeE,  F<t 
I  feel  rather  gloomy  about  them  myself.  I  am  really  much  encooraged  by  what  ja 
•aj  1  not  bnt  what  I  am  sensible  (hat  jou  mollify  me  with  a  good  deal  of  aott  Kif, 
bnt  it  is  skilfoUj  applied  and  effects  all  yoa  intend  it  should I  cannot  cme 
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to  Boatim  to  Bpeod  more  dun  a  dtj,  just  at  pmaat.  It  wonld  niit  ms  better  to  coin« 
for  k  Tint  when  tha  tpring  of  next  jttr  ia  •  little  adnnoed,  and  if  yon  renew  jom 
bcKpitablo  pTopadtion  tbeD,  I  ahall  ptobablf  be  glad  to  accept  it ;  Uiongh  I  bave 
now  been  a  bennit  ■•  long-,  that  the  thonght  afiecti  me  aomewhat  as  it  would  to 
invite  a  lofaner  or  a  crab  to  ilap  oot  of  bit  ahell. 

He  eontiiiiied,  during  the  early  months  of  1863,  to  aand  now  and 
then  an  artide  for  the  m^azine  from  hia  English  Note-Books.  On  the 
22Dd  of  FebnuTf  he  writes : — 

Here  ia  another  article,  I  wiih  it  would  not  be  so  wretchedly  long,  but  then  an 
nasj  things  which  I  ahall  find  no  opportonity  la  laj  nnleu  I  eay  them  now ;  ao  the 
aitirle  growa  noder  my  hand,  and  one  part  of  it  Kerns  jnat  abont  aa  well  worth 
printiDg  aa  another.  Hcaren  sees  fit  to  riiit  me  with  an  nnshakable  coDTiction  that 
all  this  leriea  of  articles  is  good  for  nothing ;  bnt  (hat  is  none  of  my  bosiness, 
proTidcd  the  pnblic  and  70a  ate  of  a  difiereat  opinion.  If  ;od  think  anj  part  of  it 
can  be  left  ont  with  advantage,  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Frobably  I  hare 
not  pot  Leigh  Hant  qnite  high  enongh  for  yonr  setitimcnts  respecting  him ;  bnt  no 
mote  gennine  characterizatioo  and  criticism  (so  far  at  the  writer^*  pnrpose  to  be  tme 
goes)  was  ever  done.  It  is  reiy  slight  I  might  have  made  more  of  it,  bat  should 
not  hare  improTed  it 

I  mean  io  write  two  more  of  these  articles,  and  then  hold  my  hand.  I  intend  to 
come  to  BoetOQ  before  the  end  of  this  neck,  if  the  weather  is  good.  It  mnst  be 
nearly  or  qnite  six  months  since  I  was  them  I  I  wonder  how  many  people  there  are 
in  the  world  who  woald  lieep  their  nerves  in  tolerably  good  order  Ihrongh  sucU  a 
length  of  nearly  tolitary  impTisoDment  ? 

I  advised  him  to  begin  to  put  the  series  in  order  for  a  volnme,  and  to 
prefitce  the  book  with  his  Consular  Experitnees.     On  the  18th  of  April 

I  don't  tfainh  the  public  will  bear  any  more  of  this  sort  of  thing I  had  a 

letter  from  ,  the  other  day,  in  which  he  sends  me  the  enclosed  Tsrsee,  and  I 

think  he  wonld  like  to  have  them  pnbUehcd  in  the  Atlantie.    Do  it  if  yon  like,  I 

pretend  to  no  judgment  in  poetry.    He  also  sent  this  epithalaminm  bj  Mrs. , 

and  I  doubt  not  the  good  Isdy  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  copied'intoone  of  onr  American 
newipapen  with  a  few  Uadatoty  remarks.  Cun't  you  do  it  in  the  Transcript,  and 
send  her  a  copy  ?  You  cannot  imagine  bow  a  little  praiee  jollifies  ns  poor  anthon 
to  the  marrow  of  our  bones.  Consider,  if  yoQ  had  not  been  a  publisher,  you  would 
cntainly  have  been  one  of  our  wretched  tribe,  and  therefore  onght  to  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  ns.    (Let  Hichael  Angelo  writt  the  remarks,  if  yon  hare  not  the  time.) 

"  Hichael  Angelo "  was  a  little  Irish  bo;  who  had  the  care  of  my 

room,  and  for  whom  Hawthorne  had  conceived  a  fancy.    He  liked  to  hear 

stories  of  the  lad's  Bmort  replies  to  persistent  authors  who  called  during 

{   mj-  absence  with  tmpromising-looking  mannscripts.     On  the  SOth  of  April 

he  writes : — 

I  aeud  the  article  with  which  the  volaiue  is  to  commence,  and  you  can  begin 

I   printing  it  whenever  yon  like.    I  can  think  of  no  better  title  Uion  this,   Our  Old 

Home;  a  Series  0/  £nglM  Slutche;  by,  &c.    1  submit  to  your  judgment  whether 

it  would  not  be  well  to  print  these  Comvtar  Exptritnetn  in  the  volume  wlihont 

'  depriving  them  <rf   any  freshness   ihev  may  have  by  previous  publication  in  the 

t 
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The  BTticlfl  hu  Bome  of  tin  featniM  thmt  atttmd  the  enriom^  of  the  lo^ih 
pnblio,  being  nude  up  of  person*]  nuratire  and  gonipt  with  t,  few  pangatdet  of  pet- 
«0D«1  utiie,  which  will  not  be  Itie  lett  tStedre  becaoM  the  reader  can  aaiolj  find 
oat  who  was  the  iodiTidoal  meant.  I  am  not  withoat  lio^  of  drawing  dowa  upon 
mjaelf  a  good  deal  ot  critical  severity  on  thi«  icore,  and  would  gladlj  inou  bur  of 
it  if  I  oonld  do  so  without  ■etionalj'  dcMrring  ceniim. 

I  was  enchanted,  of  «<nuBe,  with  the  Contuiar  Ej^erieneet,  uid  I  find 
from  his  letters,  written  at  that  time,  that  he  was  made  spemU;  lutpi^ 
by  the  praise  I  eonld  not  help  bestowing  npon  that  inimitable  sketdu 
When  the  Old  Home  was  nearly  all  in  type,  he  began  to  tlunk  aboat  a 
dedication  to  the  book.    On  the  3rd  of  May  he  writ^ : — 

I  am  of  three  mind*  about  dedicatitig  Ifae  volmne.  First,  it  leema  due  to  Ftuk 
Pierce  (as  he  pat  me  into  the  pooition  where  I  made  all  those  profbnnd  obMjntinB 
of  English  scenery,  Hfe,  and  character)  Id  inscribe  it  to  hmi,  with  a  few  psgts  lA 
Mendlf  and  explanatory  talk,  which  alio  wonld  be  rety  gntifjing  to  my  own  life- 
long affection  for  him. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  say  something  to  B ,  to  show  him  that  I  am  IbocoDgUj 

ntndfn]  of  all  Ma  hoapit^ty  and  kindness ;  and  I  sQppoee  he  might  be  pleued  to 
tee  hit  name  at  the  head  of  a  book  of  mine. 

Tbiidlj,  I  am  not  conniieed  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inscribe  it  to  anybody.  We 
will  see  hereafter. 

The  book  moved  on  slowly  through  the  press,  and  he  seemed  mors 
than  commonly  nerrooa  aboat  the  proof-sheets.  On  the  28th  of  Ha;  hs 
Bays  in  a  note  to  me  : — 

In  a  proof-sheet  of  Oar  Old  Howi«  which  I  sent  yon  to-day  (page  43,  or  4,  or  I 
or  tberei^at)  I  cvrrected  a  Une  tbns, "  poswasiag  a  happy  facnl^  of  aeeiog  my  o«n 
interest."  Now  as  the  pnblic  intereot  waa  my  sole  and  indiTidnal  object  while  1  hdd 
<Ace,  I  think  that  as  a  tnatter  of  scanty  justice  to  myself,  the  line  od^C  (o  riaad 
thus,  "possessing  a  happy  facolty  of  seeing  my  own  interest  and  the  pobhc'i" 
Even  then,  yoa  see,  I  only  give  mjielf  credit  for  half  the  iisinlcrestedneas  I  leaDj 
felt.  Pray,  by  all  means,  have  it  altered  as  above,  even  if  the  page  is  slereotrped; 
which  it  can't  have  been,  as  the  proof  ii  itow  in  oar  Concord  post-office,  and  joa  will 
have  it  at  the  same  time  with  this. 

An  arrangement  was  made  to  bring  ont  Out  Old  Home  in  London  od 
the  day  of  its  pablication  in  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  Jnly  Hawthorne 
wrote  from  The  Wayside : — 

I  shall  think  over  the  pr«&torj  matter  for  Ovr  Old  Home  to-d^,  and  will  writs 
it  to-morrow.  It  reqaires  seme  little  thought  and  policy  in  order  to  say  noChii^ 
amiss  at  this  time ;  for  I  intend  to  dedicate  tlie  book  to  EVank  Herce,  come  wbal 
may.    It  shall  reach  yoa  on  Friday  morning. 

Those  were  tronblons  days,  ftUl  of  war  gloom  and  general  despondeoey- 
The  North  was  natnrally  enspicions  of  all  pnblic  men,  at  least,  who  did 
not  bear  a  conspicnons  part  in  helping  to  pat  down  the  BebeDion. 
General  Pierce  had  been  President  of  the  United  Stales,  and  was  not 
identified,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  great  party  which  &Toated  the 
Tigoroas  prosecution  of  the  war.    Hawthorne  proposed  to  dedicate  bis 
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new  book  to  a  very  dear  friend,  indeed,  but  in  doing  go  be  would  draw 
pablic  attention  in  a  marked  way  to  an  nnpopnlar  name.  Several  of 
Htwthome'B  friendB,  on  learnii^  ttiat  he  intended  to  inscribe  his  book  ta 
I^snklin  Pierce,  came  to  me  and  begged  that  I  woold,  if  possible,  belp 
Ekwtlionie  to  see  that  he  oaght  not  t«  do  anything  to  jeopardize  the 
Bnecess  of  his  new  volnme.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  him,  jaat  what  many 
of  bis  Mends  had  said  to  me,  and  this  is  bis  reply,  bearing  data  the  18lh 
ofJaly,  1863:— 

I  tlunk  70a  for  yonr  not«  of  tbe  ISth  iutt.,  mnd  have  delajed  m;  reply  thai  long 
in  eritr  to  ponder  deeplj  oa  joor  advice,  smoke  cigm  orer  it,  and  bm  what  it  might 
h  ponible  for  ma  to  do  towardi  taking  it.  I  find  that  it  woald  be  a  piece  of 
potlPMnEij  in  ms  to  withdraw  eitber  the  dedication  or  the  dedicatory  letter.  My 
Icsg  md  mtimale  penomU  reUtioiiB  with  Pioice  render  the  dedication  altogether 
fn^ier,  eqwciallj  as  regarda  tlua  book,  which  would  have  bad  no  uistence  without 
luikmdDeMt  and  if  be  is  to  ezcaedlogly  DDpopnlar  that  hii  name  is  enough  todnk 
the  TulmM,  there  is  so  mnch  the  more  need  that  an  old  friend  ahonld  stand  by  him. 
IcuiBot,inflTely  on  account  of  pecnniary  profit  or  literary  repntation,  go  back  from 
«Ut  I  bare  deliberately  felt  and  thooght  it  right  to  do ;  and  if  1  were  to  tear  out 
tlie  detention,  I  ahoold  aeiet  look  at  the  Tohune  again  without  remorse  and  ahame. 
Aj  for  [he  liteiaij  public,  it  mut  accept  my  book  ptediely  as  I  think  fit  to  gire  it, 
or  H  it  slooe. 

NerenheUis,  I  have  no  fancy  for  making  myself  a  martyr  when  it  ia  bononrably 
and  craudentJooBly  poedble  to  avoid  it ;  and  I  always  meanue  out  my  heroiam  very 
axnistely  accordir^g  to  the  ezigenciei  of  the  occasion,  and  ahonld  be  the  last  man  in 
die  world  to  throw  away  a  bit  of  It  needlessly.  So  1  have  looked  over  the  conclnding 
pingnph  and  have  amended  it  in  inch  a  way  that,  while  doing  what  I  know  to  be 
jutiee  to  my  friend,  it  contains  not  a  word  that  ought  to  be  objectionable  to  any  Nt 
ol  nideis.  If  the  pablic  of  the  North  see  fit  to  ostracize  me  for  (his,  I  can  only 
isy,  that  I  would  gladljr  sacrifice  a  thousand  or  two  of  dollaie,  rather  than  retun  the 
food-vill  of  soch  a  herd  of  dolls  and  mean-spirited  scoundrels.  I  encloae  the  le- 
nitten  paiagrapb,  and  shall  wish  to  ice  a  proof  of  that  and  the  whole  dedicadon. 

Our  Old  Homt  was  published  in  the  antnion  of  1863,  and  although 
it  was  everywhere  welcomed,  in  England  strictures  were  liberally  applied 
lo  it.    On  the  18th  of  October  he  writes  to  me : — 

The  English  critics  seem  to  think  me  very  bitter  against  their  countrymen,  and  it 
ia,  peibsps,  natural  that  the;  should,  because  their  self'^onceit  can  accept  nothing 
ihcit  of  indiacriminate  adulation  ;  bnt  I  really  think  that  Americans  have  more 
cuue  than  they  to  complain  of  me.  Looking  over  tbe  volume,  I  an  rather  snTprised 
loflnd  that  whenever  I  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  people,  I  almost  invariably 
cut  the  balancs  against  oarselves.  It  is  not  a  good  nor  a  weighty  book,  nor  does  it 
dnerre  any  great  amonnt  either  of  praise  or  censore.  I  don't  care  about  seeing  any 
mate  notices  of  it. 

Ueantime  the  Dolliver  Romance,  which  had  been  laid  amde  on  account 
of  tbe  exciting  scenes  through  which  we  were  then  passing,  and  which 
unfitted  him  for  tbe  composition  of  a  work  of  the  imagination,  made  little 
progress.    In  a  note  written  at  this  time  he  says : — 

I  can't  tell  yon  when  to  expect  an  instalment  of  the  Bomiuict  if  ever.  There  is 
something  pretematoral  in  my  telnctance  to  begin.    I  linger  at  the  threahdd,  and 
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Ika*«  a  perception  of  Tuy  diiagneable  pluntasmi  to  be  encowiteiTd  U  I  cntu.  I 
wiih  God  bad  prta  me  the  facalt;  of  wiitiDg  %  nuubinj  book. 

I  invited  him  to  come  to  Borton,  and  I  threw  in  ae  an  indneenuot  i 
lunt  that  he  ahoold  hear  the  great  organ  in  the  Hnaic  Hall.  I  tbo 
snggested  that  we  could  talk  oTer  the  nev  Romance  together,  if  he  tooU 
gladden  ng  all  by  coming  to  the  city.  Instead  of  coming  he  sent  tbis 
reply  :— 

I  thank  joQ  for  jonr  kind  inritatioD  to  hear  the  grand  inatmiiieiit ;  but  H  dBbi 
■w  no  indnecment  addioonal  to  what  I  iboold  alwaji  hare  for  a  risit  to  Tmr  ibode. 
I  tuTS  no  ear  for  an  organ  or  a  Jew's-harp,  nor  for  anj  inatnuDect  between  Uw  t«o: 
m>  jou  had  better  inrite  a  worthier  gnett,  and  I  will  come  another  time. 

I  don't  Ke  much  probabilily  of  my  hsTing  the  firet  chapter  of  the  i?Ma>«  iwlj 
M  Mon  as  jon  want  iL  There  are  two  or  throe  chapters  ready  to  be  wriUen,  bd  I 
am  not  yet  robnit  enongh  to  begin,  aod  I  feel  as  if  I  thoold  nerer  cany  it  throegb. 

Betidei,  I  want  to  prefix  a  little  sketch  of  Thoraan  to  it,  because,  from  ■  tnditMa 
which  he  told  me  aboDt  this  house  of  mine,  I  got  the  idea  of  a  deathless  man,  wbkk 
is  DOW  taking  a  shspe  veiy  diffeicnt  from  the  original  one.  It  aeems  tbt  dntf  of  « 
lire  literary  man  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  dead  one,  when  then  is  Hicta  Mr 
ofipratnni^  as  in  this  case ;  bat  how  Thoi«aa  would  acorn  me  for  thinkii^  dut  I 
(oold  petpetnate  him  I    And  I  don't  think  so. 

I  can  think  of  no  title  for  the  nnbom  Bemaiux.  Always  heretofore  I  hiTs  vsittd 
tin  it  was  quite  complete  before  attempting  to  name  it,  and  Ifenj  1  shall  hsTetoio 

■o  now.    I  wish  yon  or  Mrs.  F wonld  soegest  one.    Periiaps  yon  may  msbl  s 

title  ont  of  the  inflnite  Tdd  that  will  nuraculoosly  snit  the  book,  and  gin  me  s 
Beedfnl  impetna  to  write  it 

I  want  a  great  deal  of  money I  wonder  how  people  manage  to  Gt« 

aeonnnically.  I  seem  to  spend  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  it  will  get  very  far  bejvad 
Ihe  second  ihonsand,  for  the  pttBcnt  year.  ....  If  it  were  not  for  these  mnUeKiM 
neeesmties,  I  donbt  whether  yon  wonld  ever  see  so  mnch  as  the  first  ch^ter  rf  be 
new  Romance. 

I  had  freqneut  accounts  of  his  ill  health  and  changed  appearuee,  boi 
I  supposed  he  woold  rally  again  soon,  and  become  hale  and  strong  befors 
the  winter  fairly  set  in.  Bat  the  shadows  even  then  were  aboot  bis  patfa- 
Tay,  and  Allan  Gmmingham's  lines,  which  he  once  qnoted  to  me,  aost 
often  have  occurred  to  him, — 

Cold's  the  snow  at  my  head. 

And  cold's  the  snow  at  my  foct ; 
And  the  flnger  of  death  's  at  my  eyes, 

Qosieg  them  to  sleep. 

We  had  arranged  that  the  DoUiver  Eomanee  shonld  be  first  pnbliBheJ 
in  the  magazine,  in  monthly  inetalmentB,  and  we  decided  to  begin  in  the 
Jannaiy  nnmber  of  1864.  On  the  8th  of  November  came  a  long  letter 
from  )'*"' : — 

I  forewe  that  Uwre  is  litHe  probability  of  my  grtting  the  fint  ch^4er  nady  bf 
the  ISth,  although  I  hare  a  resolnte  purpose  to  write  it  by  the  end  (d  the  unbIL 
It  will  be  in  time  for  the  February  number,  if  it  tarns  out  fit  for  publiotioo  st  ill. 
Aa  to  the  title,  we  must  defer  settimg  that  till  the  book  is  fnlly  written,  and  mean- 
while  I  see  nothing  better  than  to  caU  the  aeries  tit  artidta  Fro^iuiai  ^  a  Bemt»u. 

Li,  .__b.  Cockle 
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Tttii  will  leaTe  mc  to  exncin  grMter  freedom  u  to  ttie  mechuuna  of  the  itoiy  Uum 
I  othcrwue  mh,  and  witbont  which  I  ih&ll  probably  get  ent&ngled  in  mj  own  plot. 
ythen  tbe  work  ia  completed  in  Ibe  magaziae,  I  con  fill  np  the  gaps  and  nuke 
itnigfat  die  cTookedneeaea,  sod  chriBtsn  it  with  a  freHh  title.  In  this  untried  experi- 
mmt  of  a  kH«1  work,  I  deiire  Dot  to  pledge  myself,  or  prcmiu  the  public  more  thaa 
I  nuij  umfidentlj  expect  to  Bchieve.  As  regards  the  iketch  of  Thocean,  I  am  not 
icidj  to  write  it  jet,  bnt  will  mix  him  np  with  the  life  of  Tbe  Wajside,  and  produce 
■n  Mtobiographical  preface  for  the  finished  Samance.  If  the  public  like  that  sort  of 
■toff,  I  too  find  it  pleasaot  and  eat;  writJag,  ftnd  can  supply  a  new  chapter  <tf  it  fbr 
erety  new  rolmne,  and  that,  morsorer,  without  infringing  upon  my  proper  priTa^. 
An  old  Quaker  wnte  me,  the  other  i»j,  that  be  had  been  reading  m  j  Introdocdoa 
to  fte  Mautt  and  the  Searkt  LetUr,  and  felt  aa  if  he  knew  me  better  than  his  beat 
friend ;  but  I  think  he  considerably  oTer-estimates  the  extent  of  bis  intimacy  with  me. 

I  leceiTed  MTeral  prirate  letten  and  printed  noticeB  of  Our  OU  Home  from 
&)gland.  It  ia  laughable  to  see  the  innocent  wonder  with  which  the/  n^id  my 
oitidsms,  accounting  for  them  by  jaundice,  ina*iiity,jeaIoi»y,  hatred,  on  my  part; 
sod  nenr  admitting  tbe  least  suspicion  that  theie  may  be  a  particle  of  ua&  in  then. 
The  iBoiistn»i^  of  their  lelf-conceit  ia  such  tliat  anything  short  of  unlimited  admi- 
mim  impreaaea  tbem  as  maJicions  caricatnie.  Bnt  they  do  me  great  injustice  i> 
■apposing  that  I  hate  them.    I  won]d  as  soon  hate  my  own  people. 

Tell  T that  I  want  a  hundred  dollars  more,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  keep  oa 

mating  more  and  mora  till  the  end  of  my  days.  If  I  subside  into  the  olmthaisa 
befae  my  Intellectual  faculties  ai*  quite  mctinguished,  it  striltes  me  that  I  wouM 
DikH  a  Ttsy  pretty  book  ont  of  it ;  and,  seriocttly,  if  I  alone  were  concerned,  I  should 
not  have  any  great  objectiMi  to  winding  np  there. 

On  tbe  I4tli  of  November  came  a  pleasant  little  note  from  him,  vhiek 
seemed  to  have  been  written  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  shown  of  late. 
Photo^pbs  of  himself  always  amnsed  birri  greatly,  and  in  the  little  notA 
I  refer  to  th«re  is  this  pleasant  passage  : — 

Hen  is  the  photograph, — a  gnmdfatherly  old  figure  enough ;  and  I  snppose  lliat 
is  lbs  leaaon  why  yon  tdect  iL 

I  am  much  in  want  of  cartel  de  vititt  to  distribute  on  ta/  own  account,  and  am 
tired  and  disgusted  with  all  the  nndeairable  likenesses  aa  yet  presented  of  mo.  Don't 
yon  think  I  might  sell  my  head  to  some  photographer  who  woaUi  be  willing  to  letun 
me  the  valne  in  small  change  ;  that  is  to  laj,  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  carda  ? 

The  first  part  of  Chapter  I.  of  the  Doiliver  Romance  came  to  me  from 
The  Wayside  on  th«  let  of  Decambsr.  Hawthome  was  veiy  amiooB  to 
•ee  it  in  type  as  soon  as  pcHsible,  in  order  that  he  might  compose  the  rest 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  so  eonclade  the  preliminary  phase  of  Dr.  Doiliver. 
He  vas  constantly  implorii^  me  to  send  him  a  good  pen,  comphuning  all 
the  while  that  everything  had  failed  him  of  that  kind.  In  one  of  bis 
notes  begging  me  to  himt  him  np  something  that  ho  could  write  with,  hs 
says : — "  Nobody  ever  suffered  more  from  pens  than  I  have,  and  I  ant 
glad  that  my  labour  with  the  abominable  little  tool  is  drawing  to  a  close." 

In  the  month  of  December,  Hawthorne  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Pierce,  and,  after  the  ceremony,  came  to  stay  with  us.  Hs 
seemed  ill  and  more  nervous  than  usual.  He  said  he  foimd  Qeneral 
Pierce  greatly  needing  his  companionship,  for  he  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.    I  well  remember  the  sadness  on  Haw- 

Li,  ___b.Cooj^li: 
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tbone'B  fooe  when  he  told  ns  he  felt  obliged  to  look  at  the  dead.  "It 
was,"  said  he,  "  like  a  carreu  image  laid  in  its  richly  embossed  eudoBoie, 
and  there  was  a  remote  expreasioa  about  it  as  if  the  vhole  had  nothing 
to  do  with  things  present."  He  told  ns,  aa  an  instance  of  the  erer- 
constant  courtesj  of  his  friend  General  Pierce;  that  while  tkej  *er« 
standing  at  the  grave,  the  General,  thongfa  completely  overcome  vitli  Ua 
own  sorrow,  tamed  and  drew  np  the  collar  of  Hawthorne's  coat  to  shield 
him  from  the  bitter  cold. 

The  same  day,  as  the  saneet  deepened  and  ws  Bat  together  in  Has 
room,  Hawthorne  began  to  talk  in  an  antobiograpfajeal  vein,  and  gtre  n> 
ttie  Btoiy  of  his  early  life,  of  which  I  have  already  revealed  somevtaL 
He  said  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  accompanied  hia  mother  and  sister  to  s 
township  in  Maine,  which  hia  grandfather  had  purchased.  That,  he  ssid, 
was  the  happiest  period  of  hie  life,  and  it  lasted  till  he  was  thirteen,  when 
he  was  sent  to  school  in  Salem.  "  I  lived  in  Miune,"  he  said,  "like  a 
bird  of  the  air,  so  perfect  was  the  freedom  I  enjoyed.  Bat  it  was  that  I 
first  got  my  cnrsed  habits  of  solitnde."  Daring  Uie  moonlight  nights  of 
winter,  he  would  skate  ontil  midnight  all  alone  upon  Sebago  I^ks,  villi 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  icy  hills  on  either  hand.  When  he  foond  Um- 
self  far  away  from  his  home  and  weary  with  the  exertion  of  skating,  be 
wonld  sometimes  take  refdga  in  a  log-cabin,  where  half  a  tree  wonid  be 
homing  on  the  broad  hearth.  He  wonld  sit  in  the  ample  chinmej  ud 
look  at  the  stars  through  the  great  aperture  thmngh  which  the  fiame  vent 
roaring  ap.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "  how  well  I  recall  the  snmmer  da^  also, 
when,  with  my  gon,  I  roamed  at  will  throng  the  woods  of  Mune.  Hot 
sad  middle  hie  looks  to  people  of  erratic  temperaments.  Everything  ia 
beantifol  in  yoath,  for  all  things  are  allowed  to  it  then." 

On  the  16th  of  December  Hawthoma  wrote  to  ma : — "  I  have  not  yet 
had  Mnrage  to  read  the  DoUiver  proof-sheet,  bnt  will  set  abont  it  aooi, 
though  with  terrible  relnctance,  snch  as  I  never  felt  before " 

On  the  17th  of  Janaaiy  he  says : — 

I  am  not  qnite  up  to  writing  yet,  bnt  ihall  make  an  effiut  aa  aooa  u  I  He  an; 
hope  of  BQcceet.  Yon  ought  to  be  thsnkAil  chat  Qike  moat  other  brdoo-don 
aothore)  I  do  not  pater  jou  witli  decrepit  pegei,  and  intut  npoo  jota  laqtbg 
them  H  foil  of  the  old  ipirit  and  vigoiir.  That  troable,  periup^  eUll  bwuB  job, 
after  I  ibaU  hare  reached  a  fnrthei  «tag«  of  dectf.  Seiiontly,  inr  mind  hu,  loc  tlte 
present,  lost  its  temper  and  its  fine  edge,  and  I  hiTe  an  instiiict  that  I  hid  belttr 
keep  qniet.  Perbapi  I  ehall  hare  a  new  ipirit  of  vigoor,  if  I  wait  qnietlj  fv  it  i 
perhaps  not. 

On  the  25th  of  Febmaiy  he  wrote : — 

I  faardlj  know  what  to  saj-  to  the  pnblie  abont  this  sbortiTe  Bemamct,  thM^  I 
know  pret^  well  what  the  case  will  be.  I  shall  never  finish  iL  Yet  it  is  not  qiite 
pleasant  for  an  anthor  to  annoonce  himself,  or  to  be  BtUKMinced,  as  Gaall}  bisfas 
down  aa  to  bis  literar;  hcolt/.  It  ie  a  pilj  that  I  let  yon  pat  this  work  in  jtoi 
programme  for  the  year,  for  I  had  always  a  preaentimeiit  that  it  woald  &il  w  at  the 
pinch.  Say  to  the  public  what  yon  think  best,  and  ai  little  as  possible ;  for  e]siB)ilei 
••  We  regret  that  Mr.  Hawthorne's  ifaeiaNce,  announced  for  this  n««auBt  leM 
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nnatbi  ago,  itm  lie*  upon  tlie  anthor's  writing-table,  he  having  been  InbnTapted  in 
hit  Ubam  npoD  it  bj  on  impoiicd  state  of  health ;"  or,  "  We  are  soiry  to  b^  (but 
huir not  whether  the  pablic  will  iihtK  oar  grief)  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  ant  oTbealtli, 
nd  it  therebj  prereated,  for  the  present,  from  proceeding  with  another  of  his 
praniKd  (or  threatened)  Somtaca,  intended  for  this  magaiine  ;"  or,  "  Mr.  Haw* 
tlionie'*  bnk  ia  addled  at  last,  and,  mnch  to  oor  iatiifaclion,  he  tella  ns  that  be 
caimot  poniblj  go  on  with  the  Bomance  annannced  on  tbe  cover  of  the  Jannaiy 
DiieuiDe.  We  coniider  him  Boally  ifaelred,  and  eball  take  earlj  occauon  to  bniy 
hioi  onder  a  beaT^  article,  carethllj  Bnmming  np  his  merita  (snch  as  Ihej  were)  and 
Iu>  demerita,  what  few  of  them  con  be  tonched  npon  in  onr  limited  space ;"  or,  "  Wo 
ihsil  commenn  the  pnblication  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Smnaitct  tu  soon  as  that  gentle- 
min  chooaee  to  forward  it.  We  are  qnite  at  a  loei  how  to  aceonnt  for  this  delay  in 
tlie  fulfilment  of  hia  contract ;  especiallj  aa  be  has  already  been  most  liberally  paid 
for  the  first' number."  Say  anything  you  like,  in  short,  thongh  I  really  don't  believe 
tbil  the  pablic  will  care  what  yon  say  or  whether  yon  say  anything.  If  you  choore. 
Ton  may  pabliih  the  first  cliapter  aa  an  insniiited  fragment,  and  charge  me  with  tbe 
OTerpayment.  I  cannot  finUh  it  nnleas  a  great  change  comeg  orer  me  ;  and  if  I  make 
too  great  an  effort  to  do  so,  it  will  be  my  death ;  not  that  J  shonld  care  much  for  that, 
if  I  could  fight  the  battle  throogh  and  win  it,  thus  ending  a  life  of  mncb  smoulder 
lod  Kanly  fire  in  a  blaxe  of  glory.  But  I  should  smother  mvself  in  mud  of  my  own 
nuking.  I  mean  to  coma  to  Boston  soon,  not  for  a  week  but  for  a  single  day,  and 
Uiea  I  aa  talk  about  my  aanitary  prospecta  more  freely  than  I  choose  to  write.  I 
am  not  low-spirited,  nor  fanciful,  nor  freakish,  but  look  what  eeema  to  be  realities  in 
tbe  fue,  and  am  teady  to  take  whatever  may  come.  If  I  could  bat  go  to  England 
007,1  think  that  the  aea  voyage  and  tbe  "Old  Home"  might  aet  me  all  right. 

Thia  letter  ia  for  yonr  own  eye,  and  I  wish  especially  that  no  echo  of  it  may  come 
back  in  yoni  notes  to  me. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  of  March,  Hawthorne  came  to  town  on  hia 
joniney  to  the  Sonth  for  health.  I  was  greatly  Bhocked  at  his  inTalid 
appearance  and  he  seemed  qnite  deaf.  The  light  in  his  eje  was  beantifol 
IS  ever,  bnt  hia  limba  seemed  shnmken  and  his  old  Tigoor.ntterjy  gone. 
He  said  to  me  with  a  pathetic  voice,  "Why  does  Nature  treat  us  like 
Httle  children  I  I  think  we  conld  bear  it  all  if  we  knew  our  fate,  at  least 
it  woidd  not  make  much  difference  to  me  now  what  became  of  me." 
Toward  night  he  brightened  ap  a  little,  bat  be  was  evidently  broken  and 
dispirited  abont  his  health.  Looking  out  on  tbe  bay  that  was  sparkling 
in  the  moonlight,  he  said  be  thought  tbe  moon  rather  lost  something  of 
iU  charm  for  him  ae  he  grew  older.  He  had  much  to  say  about  England, 
and  observed  among  other  things,  that  "  the  extent  over  which  her 
dominions  are  spread  leads  her  to  fancy  herself  stroitger  than  she  really 
is;  bnt  she  is  not  to-day  a  powerful  empire;  she  ia  much  hke  a  squash' 
vine  which  nins  over  a  whole  garden,  bat,  if  you  cat  it  at  tbe  root,  it  is 
•t  once  destroyed." 

He  left  ua  a  few  days  after  this  for  a  journey  to  Washington,  with  bis 
tiiend  Ticknor.  The  travellers  spent  several  days  in  New  York,  and  thm 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  Hawthorne  wrote  from  the  Continental  Hotel, 
dating  his  letter  "  Saturday  evening,"  announcing  the  severe  illness  of  bis 
companion.  He  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  a  fatal  result,  hat  on  Sunday 
morning  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ticknor  was  dead.    Hawthorne  returned 
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ti  once  to  BoBton,  uid  et&jed  here  orermght.  Ho  ma  in  ft  ter^  eualed 
and  nervous  Btat«,  and  talked  inceesaotlj  of  the  sad  scones  tie  htA  just 
been  paesing  throngh.  We  sat  very  late  together,  and.  I  am  Eoi&he 
haidly  dosed  his  eyes  that  night.  In  the  moming  he  went  baclL  to  tia 
OTRi  home  in  Concoid, 

His  health,  from  that  time,  seemed  to  giro  way  rapidly,  and  in  tiie 
middle  of  Uay,  his  friend.  General  Fierce,  proposed  that  they  shonld  go 
among  the  New  Hampshire  bills  together  and  meet  tlie  spring  then.  I 
saw  Hawthorne  alive,  for  tlie  last  time,  the  day  he  started  on  tiiis  bis  liat 
journey. 

His  speech  and  his  gait  indicated  severe  illness,  and  I  had  great 
misgivings  abont  the  jaunt  he  was  proposing  to  take  so  early  in  the  seuoo. 
His  tones  were  more  snbdned  than  ever,  and  he  scarcely  spoke  shove  t 
whisper.  He  was  very  affectionate  in  partii^,  and  I  followed  him  to  tlu 
door,  looking  after  him  as  he  went  np  School  Street.  I  noticed  that  he 
faltered  from  weakness,  and  I  shonld  have  taken  my  hat  and  joined  him 
to  offer  my  arm,  bat  I  knew  be  did  not  wish  to  uem  111,  and  I  feared  ha 
might  bo  troubled  at  my  anxiety.  I  watched  him  till  he  tnmed  ths 
Mmer  and  passed  out  of  d^t. 

On  the  moming  of  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  a  telegram,  signed  ij 
Franklin  Pierce,  onnonneed  the  death  of  Hawthorne,  In  the  afteniDOii 
of  the  same  day  came  this  letter : — 

Femi^ewasset  Houe,  Fljmoiitli,  H.  H, 
Tbnrsdaj  mwoing,  5  o'clock. 
Ht  dkax  SiK, — The  tElegn^ h  bu  communicated  to  jon  the  fact  of  our  deu  ffiai 
Hawthorna'a  dentil.    Mf  (tiend  Colonel  Hibbard,  wbo  beus  this  oote,  wu  a  frieDd  of 

E ,  and  will  icll  yon  more  tban  I  am  able  to  write 

WbcD  I  met  Eavtbome  at  Boston  a  week  a^,  it  wai  apparent  that  be  was  mad 
mora  feeble  and  more  serionBlj  diseased  tban  t  had  snppoaed  him  to  be.  We  eaiM 
frMn  Senter  Satboor  jener^  af temoon,  and  I  thought  ha  waa  on  the  vhob  brifcbtci 
than  fae  wai  the  day  before.  Throngh  the  weak  he  bw  been  inclined  to  somDolepcf 
dnring  the  day,  but  restless  at  night.  He  retired  last  nigbt  soon  after  nine  o'clock, 
and  BOOD  fell  into  a  qniet  slnmher.  In  less  than  balf  an  honr  changed  his  petition. 
bnt  continued  to  sleep.  I  left  the  door  open  between  bis  hcd  and  mine. — on  bedi 
beinE  opposite  to  each  other, — and  waa  uleep  myself  before  eleven  o'clock.    The 

Kght continued  lohnm  in  my  room.    At  tiro  o'clock,!  went  to  H 'sbedaJdc; 

he  waa  apparently  in  a  tonnd  eleep,  and  I  did  not  place  my  band  upon  him.  At  fonr 
o'clock  I  went  into  his  room  again,  and,  as  his  position  waa  onchuiKed,  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  bim  and  fnnnd  that  liie  nos  extinct  I  sent,  howcTcr,  immediately  for  a 
phrsicinn,  and  called  Jadgc  Bell  and  Colonel  Hibbard,  who  occupied  toonu  npoa  At 
same  floor  and  near  me.  He  lies  npon  bis  tide,  his  poiition  bo  perfectly  natnnl  and 
easy,  bia  eyes  closed,  that  it  is  difficolt  to  realize,  while  looking  npon  hia  noble  fan, 
that  thia  is  death.  He  most  liave  passed  from  natnral  ilcuiiber  lo  that  fiom  Meb 
there  is  no  waking  without  tbe  slightest  movement.  .... 

Tour  friend, 
^  Fraiixuk  Fiexci. 

Hawthorne's  lifelong  desiro  that  the  end  might  be  a  sadden  one  w 
gratified.  Often  and  often  he  has  said  to  me,  "  TThat  a  blessing  to  go 
qnickl;  1 " 
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On  the  24tli  of  May  we  coined  HaTthame  throngh  the  blOBaomiiig 
(HfehtidB  of  Concord,  and  laid  him  down  under  groups  of  piue,  on  a  hill- 
mde,  orerlooking  historic  fields.  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  Agassiz  and 
Lovell,  Holmes  and  Hilland,  and  other  friends  vhom  he  loved,  walked 
bIottIj  bj  his  side  tbat  beantifol  Bpring  morning.  The  companion  of  his 
jOQth  and  his  manhood,  for  whom  he  woald  willinglj  at  anj  time  havs 
ffna  Dp  his  own  life,  FresideDt  Pierce,  was  there  among  the  rest  aitd 
snttered  flowers  into  the  grave.  The  unfinished  Bomance,  which  had 
eoti  him  so  much  anzie^,  the  lost  liteiaiy  work  on  which  he  had  ever 
bean  engaged,  Vas  laid  on  his  coffin. 

Ah  t  who  dull  lift  tiiat  wand  of  magic  power, 

Aod  Uie  lost  clew  regain  7 
The-ODfiaidicd  wiadow  in  Aladdin's  tower 

UnSniihed  nmn  remain  t 


Gobi's    p;«:sic. 


Love  held  a  harp  between  hia  hands,  and  lo 

The  master-hand,  upon  the  harp-Btringa  laid. 

By  way  of  prelade  Bach  a  sweet  tone  played 

As  made  the  heart  with  happy  tears  o'orflow  I 

But  sad  and  wilder  did  that  music  grow ; 

And,  like  the  woU  of  woods  by  storm  gusts  sway'd, 

"While  yet  the  awful  thunder's  wrath  is  stay'd. 

And  Earth  lies  faint  beneath  the  coming  blow, 

SUll  wilder  waxed  that  tnne,  until  at  lengtlt 

The  strong  strings,  strained  by  sudden  stiess  and  sharp 

Of  that  musician's  hand  intolerable, 

And  jarred  by  sweep  of  oorelonting  strength, 

Sunder'd,  and  all  the  music  broken  fell. 

Such  was  Love's  music — ^lo,  the  Shatter'd  Harp  1 

PHILIP  BOUaKB  MABSTON. 
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SuBiNa  ilie  present  month,  a  Bomewhat  aniuiial  gnniping  of  the  pkneta 
is  to  be  vitneaaed.  ]IIare,  Yenna,  and  Jupiter,  the  three  moat  eonspicnoiu 
of  these  wandering  orbs,  will  be  Tisible  at  the  same  time.  Veniu  and 
Jupiter  must  be  looked  for  In  the  west,  where  they  will  shiite  conepicoimsl; 
as  evening  stats.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  distingoish  between  these 
rival  orbs,  for  they  will  pass  each  other  on  the  12th  of  May,  Ji^ler 
moving  Bonwards.  Throughout  the  month  Yenos  will  increase  in  lustre, 
while  Jupiter  will  dinmuBh — leas  markedly,  indeed,  but  still  perceptibly. 
The  observer  will  have  a  good  opportoni^  of  comparing  the  splendoor  cf 
these  planets,  the  two  br^teat  orba  in  the  heavens — Yenus,  splendid 
because  ao  near  to  us  and  to  the  sun,  Jupiter  less  brilliantly  illomiuated 
by  the  solar  rays,  and  lying  at  a  distance  from  ne  enormously  exceeding 
that  of  YenoB,  but  enabled,  by  his  vast  bulk  and  by  the  high  refleeliTe 
poffier  of  his  surface,  t«  send  to  us  an  amount  of  light  only  inferior  to  tbit 
which  we  receive  (under  the  most  favourable  conditions)  from  Yenus. 

Bat  in  the  meantime,  much  farther  towards  the  south,  the  nddy 
planet  Hars  will  be  eonspicnous.  He  has  returned  to  out  neighboDihood 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  is  now  about  to  urge  hie  way  eastrardi 
among  the  stars,  over  the  constellaUon  Leo — over  the  Virgin,  ontshiniiig 
the  brilliant  Spica,  which  marks  the  wheat-ear  in  her  hand,  and  thence— 
hia  lustre  waning — through  the  Scales,  and  past  his  rival  as  a  red  star, 
Antores,  or  the  Scorpion's  Heart. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  consider  a  few  of  the  fiicts  which  sfitro- 
nomers  have  taught  ns  about  the  planet  of  war.  For  of  all  the  planeU, 
he  is  the  one  they  can  study  best.  He  does  not,  indeed,  come  so  near 
to  na  as  Yenus,  nor  does  he,  in  the  telescope,  present  so  noble  an  appeu- 
anca  as  Jupiter,  Venus  outshines  him  in  the  heavens,  and  Jupiter  seems 
to  show  more  int«Testing  details  in  the  telescopic  field.  Yet  we  see  Mars, 
in  reality,  far  better  than  either  of  those  two  planets.  If  ever  we  are  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  life  in  any  orb  of  those  which  people  space,  it  viD 
be  in  Mars  that  such  signs  will  be  first  traced.  As  Yenus  comes  near  to 
us  she  assumes  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon,  we  have  but  a  ioa- 
abortened  view  of  a  portion  of  her  illuminated  hemisphere,  and  her 
intensely  bright  light  defeats  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  skilful  obserrer. 
At  the  time  of  her  nearest  approach,  she  is  lost  wholly  to  our  view  in  tbe 
splendour  of  the  solar  rays,  her  unilluminated  or  night  hemisphere  being 
directed  also  towards  us.  'With  Jupiter,  the  case  is  different.  When  tt 
his  nearest,  he  is  seen  nndermost  favourable  conditions,  and  the  enonnoos 
dimensions  of  his   belts  render  them   very  obvious   and  very  beaatifnl 
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ibatures  for  the  ecratiny  of  Uie  telesoopist.  Bat  then  ha  is  some  870 
ffiiUioiiB  of  miles  from  us  at  eoeh  a  time,  vhereaa  Mars,  when  most 
bTDDrabl;  placed  for  telescopic  stndj,  is  but  87  miUions  of  miles  avaj. 
A  eqiure  mile  on  the  sor&ce  of  Mais  Tonld  appear  a  hundred  times 
Urger  than  a  sqnare  nule  on  the  sar&ce  of  Jupiter,  sapposing  both  planets 
Btadied  when  at  their  nearest.  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  as  respects  BDr&ce> 
details,  Ufars  is  examined  nnder  much  more  &Tonrable  conditions  than 
the  giant  planet  Jopiter. 

Bnt  here  the  qnestion  is  natnrallf  snggested  whether  oar  own  moon, 
irtiieh  is  bat  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  from  as,  onght  not  first  to  be 
eumiDed  for  signs  of  life,  or,  at  least,  of  being  fitted  for  the  snpport  of 
life.  When  the  telescope  was  first  invented,  it  is  certain  that  astronomers 
were  more  hopeful  of  recognizing  snch  signs  in  the  moon  than  in  any 
other  celestial  body.  As  telescopes  of  greater  and  greater  power  were 
comtnieted,  onr  satellite  was  searched  with  a  more  and  more  eager 
Bcnttii];.  And  many  a  long  year  elapsed  before  astronomers  wonld 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  moon's  surface  is  wholly  anfitted  for  the 
snpport  of  any  of  those  forms  of  life  with  which  ws  are  ft  mi  lit''  upon 
euth.  That  the  beUef  in  lunar  men  prevailed  in  tl>e  popolar  mind  long 
i&tr  satronomerB  had  abandoned  it,  ia  shown  by  the  eager  credulity  with 
which  the  story  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  supposed  observations  of  the 
cDstoms  and  manners  of  the  Lunarians  was  accepted  even  among  well- 
edoctted  men.  Who  can  forget  the  gravi^  with  which  that  most  amazing 
hoBi  WIS  repeated  in  all  quarters  ?  It  was,  indeed,  ingeniously  contrived. 
The  anxiety  of  Sir  John  Herschel  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Kii^ 
Wniiam,  and  the  care  with  which  "  our  sailor-hing "  inquired  whether 
the  interests  of  nautical  astronomy  would  be  advanced  by  the  proposed 
inquiries ;  the  plausible  explanation  of  the  mode  of  observation,  depending, 
ve  were  gravely  assured,  upon  the  trtnufmuin  of  light ;  the  trembling 
uriety  of  Herschel  and  his  fellow-workers  as  the  moment  arrived  when 
their  search  was  to  commence ;  the  flowers,  resembling  poppies,  which 
first  rewarded  their  scmtioy ;  and  the  final  introduction  upon  the  scene 
of  those  winged  beings — not,  strictly  speaking,  men,  nor  properly  to  be 
uUed  angels— to  whom  Herschel  assigned  the  generic  appellatiout 
VapeTtUia  Homo,  or  Bat-men.  All  these  things,  and  many  others 
equally  amusing,  were  described  with  marvellous  gravity,  and  with  an 
attention  to  details  reminding  one  of  the  descriptions  in  OuUivtr't  Traveh. 
One  can  hardly  wonder,  then,  that  the  narrative  was  received  in  many 
qnaiters  with  unquestioning  faith,  nor,  perhaps,  even  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  (as  Sir  John  Herschel  himself  relates)  well-meaning  persons 
planned  measures  for  sending  missionaries  "among  the  poor  benighted 
Lonarians." 

Yet  astronomers  have  long  known  full  certainly  that  no  forms  of  life 
snch  as  we  are  familiar  with  can  exist  upon  the  moon.  They  know  that  if 
oar  satellite  has  an  atmosphere  at  all,  that  atmosphere  must  he  so  limited 
tn  extent  that  no  creatures  we  are  acquainted  with  coold  live  in  it.    They 
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Vaxa — -rnVb  yery  &w  exoepUons — the  long  inleta  and  the  flask-Bhtped 
Be&s  breakiiig  ap  his  land  Borfoce  moch  more  completely  than  the  octtul 
extent  of  mtar  vonld  lead  na  to  infer.  It  may  be  mppoaed  that  cm  the 
oUier  hand  land  eommnnication  ia  far  more  complete  in  the  case  of  Uara 
than  in  that  of  oar  own  earth.  This  is,  indeed,  the  ease ;  inaomneh  Out 
BOch  Uartialista  as  olg'ect  to  sea  travelling  (and  we  can  scarcely  eappose 
sea-sicknees  to  be  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  onr  own  earth)  may  veiy 
readily  avoid  it,  and  yet  sot  be  debamd  from  -risitisg  any  portion  of  thui 
miniature  vorld,  save  one  or  two  eztensiTe  islanda.  £Ten  theee  bib 
separated  by  snch  narrow  seas  from  the  neighboming  eantinente,  that  «e 
may  r^^ard  it  as  fiurly  within  the  power  of  the  Martial  Bnmela  ud 
Stephensons,  to  bridge  over  the  intervening  stnits,  and  so  to  enable  tfae 
advocates  of  land  voyaging  to  visit  these  portions  of  their  planet.  Thii 
new  is  encouraged  by  the  consideration  that  all  en^neering  openliims 
must  be  mnoh  more  readily  efiected  in  Mais  than  on  onr  own  earUi.  "Bx 
force  of  gravity  is  so  smidl  at  the  snr&ce  of  Mars  that  a  mass  wlueh  on 
the  earth  we^is  a  poond,  wonld  weigh  on  Mars  bat  about  eii  and  • 
quarter  ounces,  so  that  in  every  way  the  work  of  the  engineer,  and  <^  bis 
ally  the  spadeeman,  would  be  lightened.  A  being  shaped  as  men  are,  bat 
fourteen  feet  ht(^,  would  be  as  active  as  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  maoj 
times  more  powerfdl.  On  snch  a  scale,  then,  might  the  Martial  navvies  b« 
bnilt.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  soil  in  which  they  wonld  work  wonld  wei^ 
very  much  less,  mass  for  mass,  than  that  in  which  our  terrestrial  spades- 
men labour.  So  that,  between  the  far  greater  powers  of  Martial  bangs, 
and  the  far  greater  li^tness  of  the  materials  they  would  have  to  deal  ^Ih 
in  constructing  roads,  canals,  bridges,  or  the  like,  we  may  very  reasonibtj 
conclude  that  the  progress  of  snch  labonra  must  be  very  mneh  more  rapid, 
and  their  scale  veiy  much  more  important,  than  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth. 

But  let  OS  return  to  our  oceans,  remembering  that  at  present  we  have 
not  proved  that  the  dark  greenish-blue  regions  we  have  called  oceans, 
really  consist  of  water. 

It  might  seem  hopeless  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  case.  Unless 
the  astronomer  could  visit  Mars  and  sail  upon  the  Martial  seas,  he  tonid 
never  loom — so  at  a  first  ™w  one  might  fairly  judge — whether  the  dwk 
markings  he  chooses  to  call  oceans  are  really  so  or  not. 

But  he  possesses  an  instrument  which  con  answer  even  such  a  question 
as  this.  The  spectroBcope,  the  ally  of  the  telescope — useless  without  tba 
latter,  but  able  to  tell  us  much  which  the  most  powerful  telescope  eoeld 
never  reveal — ^baa  been  called  in  to  solve  this  special  problem.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  directly  answer  our  question.  It  cannot  so  analyze  the  light  Eioia 
the  greenish  markings  as  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  material  which  outs 
or  reflects  to  us  that  peculiarly  tinted  light  But  the  astronomer  md 
physicist  is  capable  of  reasoning  as  to  certiun  effects  which  mnst  neces- 
sarily follow  if  the  planet  of  war  have  oceans  and  polar  snow-caps,  acd 
which  could  Dot  possibly  appear  if  the  markings  we  call  oceans  were  not 
really  so,  nor  the  white  spots  at  the  Martial  poles  really  snow-caps. 
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EitensiTe  seas  in  one  part  of  the  planet,  and  eztenBive  snow  regions  in 
utother,  woDid  in^)!;  in  a  manner  there  eoold  be  no  mistaking,  that  the 
nponr  of  water  is  raised  in  large  qnantitiea  from  the  Uartial  oceans  to  ba 
tnngferred  by  Martial  winds  to  polar  re^ns,  there  to  fall  in  snow- 
thmere.  It  is  this  aqneoos  vapour  in  the  Martial  atmosphere  that  the 
Bpeebwcope  can  inform  vb  aboat.  Our  epectroscopists  know  qnite  veil 
That  the  vapour  of  water  is  capable  of  showiog  in  tbe  rainbow- tinted 
Etieak  which  is  called  the  spectrum.  When  white  light  is  caased  to  sbine 
Uirongh  a  sufficient  qoantit;  of  the  vapour  of  water,  the  rainbow-tinted 
rtreak  forming  the  apectrom  of  white  light,  is  seen  to  be  crossed  bj 
eeituD  dark  lines,  whose  positdon  and  arrangement  there  is  no  mistaking. 
Now  the  light  we  get  from  Mars  is  reflected  sunlight,  bat  it  is  BOtUight 
irtiieh  has  been  subjected  to  more  than  reflection,  since  it  has  passed 
twice  throngh  the  depths  of  the  Martial  atmosphere,  first  while  passing  to 
hig  sorlace,  and  secondly  while  leaving  that  snriace  on  its  voyage  towards 
ounelves.  If  that  doable  paaaage  have  carried  it  thioogh  tiie  vaponr  of 
nter,  the  spectroHCOpe  will  certainly  tell  as  of  the  bet 

Let  US  see  how  this  problem  was  dealt  with  by  oar  most  skilfnl  speC' 
tnweopist,  Dr.  Hnggins,  jostly  called  the  Herschel  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  fbllowmg  accoant  ia  an  epitome  of  his  own  narrative: — "On 
Fsbtnary  11  he  examined  Uars  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to  his 
powerfol  e^t-inch  refractor.  The  rainbow-coloured  streak  was  crossed, 
near  Uie  orange  part,  by  gronpa  of  linos  agreeing  in  position  with  those 
Ken  in  the  solar  Bpectrom  when  the  son  is  low  down,  and  so  shines 
thrangh  the  vapomf-Iaden  lower  strata  of  onr  atmosphere.  To  determine 
whether  these  lines  belonged  to  the  light  from  Mars  or  were  caased  by  oar 
ovQ  atmosphere,  I>r.  Hoggins  tamed  his  speetroscopa  towards  the  moon, 
which  was  at  the  time  nearer  to  the  horizon  than  Uars,  so  that  the  lines 
belonging  to  oar  own  atmosphere  would  be  stronger  in  the  moon's 
Bpednim  than  in  that  of  the  planet.  But  the  gronpB  of  hnes  referred  to 
mre  not  visible  in  the  lunar  spectnun.  It  remtuned  clear,  therefore,  that 
^y  belonged  to  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  and  not  to  onr  own." 

This  observatioii  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  real  character 
u  weU  of  the  dark  greenish-bine  markings  as  of  the  white  polar  caps.  We 
we  that  Uars  certainly  possesses  seas  resembling  oar  own,  and  as  certainly 
that  be  has  his  arctic  regions,  waxing  and  waning,  as  onr  own  do,  with  the 
progresB  of  the  seasons.  Bat,  in  tact,  Dr.  Huggins's  observation  proves 
maeh  more  than  this.  The  aqneona  vapour  nused  from  the  Martial  seas 
can  find  its  way  to  the  Martial  poles  only  along  a  certain  course — that  is, 
bj  traversing  a  Marldal  atmosphere.  Mars  certiunly  has  an  atmosphere, 
therefore,  thongh  whether  the  constitation  of  that  atmosphere  exactly 
reBembles  that  of  onr  own  air  is  not  so  certainly  known.  On  this  point 
the  Bpecboscope  has  given  no  positive  information,  yet  it  allows  as  to  draw 
this  negative  inference — ^that,  inasmuch  as  no  new  lines  are  seen  in  the 
■pectrom  of  the  planet,  it  Tould  seem  likely  that  no  gases  other  than  those 
custing  in  our  own  atmosphere  are  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars. 
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■0  that,  to  qnote  a  itriking  psper  which  appeared  last  year  in  Qk 
Spectator  (m  a  review  of  a  work  by  the  present  writer),  "  if  current!  of 
air  in  Hars  ar«  of  more  than  usual  -riolecce,  while  the  soUdifniig  force  of 
Metion  which  red^  them  i§  mncb  ranaller  than  here,  it  may  be  a  leatan- 
able  inference  that  '  natural  seleeiion '  has  already  weeded  ont  the  labia 
growing  trees,  whidi  wonld  stand  less  ahanoe  in  enconnters  with  hnrricanct 
than  onr  own."  The  absence  of  prairies  is  not  so  easily  eipluned,  hov- 
erer ;  and  the  idea  is  in  fact  suggested  that  some  of  those  redone  wkidi 
have  hitherto  been  inelnded  amoi^  the  Martial  seas,  are  in  reahty  npODS 
richly  covered  with  Terdnre.  Nor  are  we  wholly  withoat  evidence  in  ^tout 
of  this  view ;  for  there  is  a  certain  veiy  wide  tract  in  Mars  reepeetii^ 
which  the  late  Ur.  Dawes  remarked  to  the  present  writer  that  he  fonnd 
himself  greatly  perplexed.  "At  times,"  he  said,  "I  seem  to  see  clear 
traces  of  seas  there ;  bat  at  other  times  I  find  no  such  traces."  l^iete 
r^ons  have  accordingly  been  regarded  as  extensive  tracts  of  maiah  land. 
Bnt  the  idea  seems  at  least  worth  eomddering  that  they  may  be  SOieit 
regions  or  eztennve  prairies. 

There  most  needs  be  rivers  in  Mars,  since  the  eloads,  whidi  ofto 
oover  whole  continents,  must  ponr  down  enormous  quantities  of  rain,  isd 
this  raln-fall  mnat  find  a  conrse  for  itself  along  the  Martial  vatle^a  to 
the  sea.  Indeed  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  Mais  has  been  the  aeate  oi 
those  volcanic  distnrbances  to  which  oar  own  mountains,  hills,  ytSejt, 
and  ravines  owe  their  origin.  The  very  existence  of  continent!  ud 
oceans  implies  an  nnevenness  of  sor&ce  which  can  only  be  expbined  as 
tiie  efiect  of  subterranean  forces.  Volcanoes  most  exist,  thai,  in  Han ; 
nor  can  Ua  inhabitants  be  wholly  safs  from  sneh  earthquake  throes  is  we 
experience.  It  may  be  qnestioned,  indeed,  whether  subterranean  forces  in 
Mars  are  not  relatively  far  more  intense  than  in  our  own  Earth,— Uie 
materials  of  which  the  planet  is  formed  being  not  only  somewhat  las 
massive  in  themselves,  bnt  also  held  down  by  a  gravity  much  len 
effective. 

It  wonld  seem,  also,  that  the  Martial  oceans  must  be  traversed  by 
currents  somewhat  resembling  those  which  traverse  our  own  oceans. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  mariced  diffarence  between  our  seas  and  those  d 
Mars.  For  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  terrestrial  oceans  oovsr 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  earth's  snrfiwe,  the  Martial  seas  ire 
scarcely  traversed  by  appreciable  tides.  Mars  has  no  moon  to  sway  his 
ocean  waters,  and  though  the  snn  has  power  over  his  seas  to  stone  sli^t 
extent,  yet  the  tidal  wavee  thus  raised  wonld  be  veiy  nnimportant,  even 
though  the  seas  of  Mars  were  extenave  enough  for  the  generation  of  true 
tidal  oscillations.  For,  in  the  first  place.  Mars  is  much  farther  from  the 
snn,  and  the  son's  actton  is  e<nTeBpoudingly  reduced — it  is  reduced,  in 
&ct,  on  this  account  alone  more  than  threefold.  But  further,  Man  is 
much  smaller  than  the  eardij  and  the  dimensions  of  our  earth  have  much 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  the  sun's  tide-raising  power.  Every  (me  knows 
how  the  expUnatioQ  of  Uie  tides  runs  in  onr  books  of  astronomy  ind 
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geognph;.  The  aim  is  nearer  to  the  water  tamed  directly  towards  him 
thAQ  he  is  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  he  therefore  draws  tliat  water  awaj 
from  the  earth,  or  in  other  words  raises  a  wave :  hot  again,  saTS  the 
eiplanatioD,  the  etm  is  nearer  to  the  earth's  centre  tiian  to  the  water  on 
the  aide  tamed  away  &om  him,  and  therefore  he  draws  tlie  earth  away  from 
that  water,  or  a  wave  is  raised  os  the  farther  as  well  as  on  the  nearer  side 
of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  smaller,  the  boh  wonld  not  be  so  mach 
wtne  to  the  water  tamed  towards  him,  nor  bo  much  &rther  from  the 
mtec  tamed  away  from  him — so  that  both  waves  would  be  redaced  in 
dimensions.  Applying  this  consideration  to  the  ease  of  Mars,  whose  orb 
IB  nmch  smaller  than  the  earth's,  ne  see  that  any  tidal  wave  raised  by  the 
taa  in  Martial  seas  most  needs  be  of  very  small  dimennons. 

Bat  the  existence  of  ocean  correnta  appears  to  depend  very  little  on 
the  presence  of  tidal  waTcs.  In  the  Mediteiranean  Sea,  the  Red  Ses, 
ud  the  Baltic  Bea  well-marked  correnta  exist,  although  the  tidal  wave 
Mtieelyafieets  these  seas.  Sea-corrents  would  indeed  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  efieeta  of  evaporation  talcing  place  extensively  over  certain  portions  of 
the  sea  sm'&ce ;  and  we  know  tlmt  evaporation  mast  proceed  very  freely  in 
the  ease  of  the  seas  of  Uars,  since  clouds  form  so  marked  a  featnre  of  his 
atau»pheric  economy.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  his  seas  are 
tnTsrsed  by  onrrents,  and  farther  that  most  of  those  eflects  which  ooi 
itodenta  of  physical  geography  ascribe  to  ocean  corrents,  take  place  also  in 
the  case  of  Hars. 

Smnming  np  the  results  here  considered,  we  seem  to  recognize 
mt  reasons  for  regarding  the  ruddy  planet  which  is  now  shining 
so  eraspicBoiisly  in  oar  skies  as  a  fit  abode  for  living  creatores.  It  wonld 
Man,  indeed,  nnreastmable  to  doubt  that  that  globe  is  habitable  which 
presents  so  many  analogies  to  oar  own,  and  which  differs  from  onr  own  in 
DO  dieomstances  that  can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  wants  of  Uving 
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and  difficnlt,  ever;  boat,  hai  sailing  qoalitiea,  bar  minds  loiAi,  ha  iiia 
of  coming  and  going,  are  as  important  as  if  Bbe  were  a  hnman  being.  The 
arrival  of  the  ChamlUr  was  donbtleas  the  event  of  the  da;  at  Ap[an. 
Apinn,  001  only  link  with  civilization,  oni  key  to  the  onteide  mnU. 
Thence,  aa  we  knew  well,  came  all  onr  food  that  did  not  come  out  of  th* 
loch  or  from  the  lull-side.  There  wu  aotnallj'  an  inn,  and  a  shop,  ud 
a  per;  naj,  even  a  castle,  which  now  appeared,  standing  ont  duip 
against  the  snnset,  perched  on  a  Httle  island  at  the  month  of  the  bdt, 
very  picturesque  and  charmingly  "tomble-down,"  Little  now  remuni  of 
it  bnt  a  portion  of  a  low  tower,  bnt  it  is  said  long  to  have  been  the  nn- 
dencc  of  the  chieftains  of  Appin ;  and,  snrroonded  as  it  is  bj  sea,  wu  so 
doubt  a  very  safe,  if  a  rather  damp  and  nncomfbrtable  one ;  bnt  pTobi% 
its  inhabitanta  did  not  cue.  Kven  now,  is  the  word  "  comfort "  in  the 
Gaelic  tongne  at  all  ? 

Never  mind,  what  bosiness  have  we  to  ciitidze  our  fellow-ereatom?  I 
daresay  they  are  perfectly  happy  in  their  miserable  hata,  which  gndotU; 
thicken  as  we  approach  Appin — mere  thatched  hovels  with  a  hole  at  file 
or  roof,  tbroQgh  which  the  peat-smoke  can  escape.  Borne  have  actnilly  s 
window — two  or  three  ^ued  panes,  of  course  never  opened  and  nevo 
meant  to  open.  None  have  a  yard  of  gkrden-groimd,  or  any  attempt  il 
a  fence,  to  keep  is  the  pigs,  chickens,  calves,  or  children,  that  roam  shoot 
at  wilL  There  is  a  family  likeness  between  them  all,  espeu^y  betveen 
those  eha^y  calves,  with  anch  sensible  human  bees,  and  the  little  homin 
beings,  bare-headed,  baie-fboted,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  clothes  thit 
can  possibly  hold  together,  who  stand  and  stare  as  the  carnage  puses, 
and  Uien  begin  jabbering  in  their  unknown,  bat  sweet  sonnding  Gaelie, 
and  Ungfaiug  aa  only  children  can  langh.  Not  a  bit  afraid  are  they  of  the 
be«sts  among  which  they  are  brought  up,  not  even  of  the  big  patonal 
boll — one  of  Bosa  Bonheur's  bolls  to  the  life — ^who  is  genwally  seen 
feeding  among  his  aftctionalo  &mily,  or  else  standing  medltaUve,  fiUing 
up  the  whole  roadway  with  bis  huge  bulk,  when  he  jnst  lifts  up  bis  yelbm 
icane  and  shakes  it  wfldly  at  yon ;  then,  finding  yon  do  not  bodge,  but 
that  he  mnst,  be  marches  soberly  aS.  He  is  qnite  harmless,  and  peieefbl- 
mindt'd.  as  yon  gtadoally  find  oot,  bnt  one  of  the  most  alarming  uimsls 
to  Wk  at,  w  to  meet  in  a  soUtaiy  walk  1  However,  as  we  had  met  him, 
or  his  Iffother,  or  his  eonain,  each  bigger  than  the  last,  eveiy  day  we  went 
pot,  we  bad  grown  osed  to  him.  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  patticulir  is 
the  B^hlanda. 

M<<i«  hnts  or  cottages,  lengthening  into  a  street,  a  one-sided  slnet, 
the  other  side  of  which  was  the  shore  of  the  loch,  now  widening  oot 
into  SM — that  is,  the  narrow,  island-dotted  sea  of  these  parts,  which 
is  so  cnrk<ns  and  so  beaatifol.  A  traveller  who  had  lately  sailed  throng 
lh«  CiK«k  Aithipelago,  told  ns  it  was  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
^>lti$h  (\>aM  between  Oban  and  Fort  William.  And  as  we  neared  Port 
Appin,  ««  stiained  oor  eyes  to  eatch  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  ooUine  of 
Uull,  vhirh.  wfaon  we  arrived  bone  a  foitni^t  befbra,  had  stood  grey  >nd 
pant-liko  a^^alnst  the  snn-Bct  sky.   Bat  neithai  it  nor  the  eodlm  array  (tf 
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bUly  ulands  vhich  atod  this  vondetfiil  northern  ua,  was  visible.  A  few 
dood-Uke,  tmcerisin  shapes  glimmered  through  the  haze,  like  Oasian's 
gfaoflts^-we  were  in  the  veiy  home  of  Ossian — and  that  was  all. 

So  we  loolud  at  the  human  features  of  the  scene,  and  of  course  Utay 
all  looked  at  ns,  coming  to  their  cottsge-doora  as  we  passed,  and  inter- 
ehanging  lively  Oaelio  greetings  with  onr  driver.  Ihey  aeemed  idle 
rather — Highlanders  have  an  nnlimited  capacity  for  idling — bnt,  to  he 
■ore,  their  day  was  nearly  over ;  the  son  was  just  setting,  and  the 
boats  and  nets  were  polled  np  on  shore.  About  the  hotel  door  and  the 
one  shop — the  grand  sraporinm  of  commerce  of  the  neighbourhood — there 
himg  a  little  knot  of  folk,  men,  women,  and  children,  chattering  away  in 
thai  high-pitched  Gaelic  which  soonds  socb  a  very  fbieign  tongue  to  ns 
ignorant  Sassenaohs.  Odder  still,  beoanse  whenever  we  asked  a  qoestion 
it  was  generally  answered  in  the  beet  of  Gn^ish,  not  the  Boric  Scotch  at 
aO,  hot  "  high  "  English,  as  it  ia  tanght  in  all  the  pariah- sehods.  It  tells 
well  for  Uie  brains  of  these  wild  Highlanders — boys  and  girls  alike,  ronning 
mbont  like  jonng  savages,  with  their  bore  lege  brown  and  lithe  as  monkeys, 
and  their  bright  eyes  gleaming  onder  tangled  masses  of  black  or  daric-red 
hair — that,  rough  as  they  look,  almost  every  one  of  them  can  speak,  and 
not  a  lew  read  and  write,  two  langnages. 

At  6  p.x.  the  Chevalier  was  dne  at  Appin  pier ;  bnt  when  we  arrived 
there  a  few  minutes  before  the  honr,  no  boat  was  in  sight.  However,  as  we 
had  long  fbnnd  out  that  time  was  a  thing  of  no  conseqnenoe  whatever  in 
the  Highlands,  we  settled  ourselves  dieraftdly  to  wait  a  UtUe,  and  watch 
the  thin  crescent  of  the  moon,  slowly  brightening  over  the  expanse  of  grey 
sea  and  grey  sky.  All  grey — not  a  tonch  of  colour  anywhere,  even  in  the 
wast ;  not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy  water ;  not  a  sound,  neept  a  (Helie  word 
or  two  exchanged  between  the  pier-master  and  a  boy  who  was  fishing  off 
the  pier-head.  By-and-by  there  came  np  two  more  expectant  passengers 
and  a  few  more  boya,  who,  in  de&nlt  of  other  amnaement,  began  jumping 
abont  to  a  monotonous  reel,  or  strathspey,  played  by  one  of  their  number 
on  a  Jew'a-harp,  which  is  a  very  favourite  musical  instrument  in  these 
parts.  Gradoaliy  the  twihght  darkened  and  the  moon  brightened — nay, 
began  to  throw  her  light  upon  the  vraterSi  and  make  for  herself  there  that 
basin  of  gleaming  refhlgence — that  magic  bridge  across  the  waves — which, 
however  many  years  one  may  have  watched  it,  always  gives  one  back  a 
Httle  of  the  dreams  of  one's  youth — 


Very  dream-like  the  whole  scene  became,  for  there  was  still  no  ugn  of 
the  CkevaUer.  "  You'll  hsu  her  long  before  yon  see  her,"  said  the  pier- 
mas,  consolingly,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  the  pier-end ;  so  did  the 
eeampcring  boys ;  so  did  the  two  other  hopeless  passengers.  Soon  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  bnt  the  faint  lap-lap  of  the  water  againat  the 
pier — nothing  to  be  seen  bnt  the  bright  image  of  the  moon :  a  doable 
image,  equally  bright  in  the  sky  and  the  sea :  and  that  passing  phos- 
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phoreioeat  li^t  to  constantly  seen  after  dusk  in  these  nrathent  mten, 
which  is  one  of  the  eeriest  and  lovelieet  sights  I  know. 

We  had  now  waitod  nearly  two  boon,  and  there  seemed  a  fiur  hke- 
lihood  of  our  wailang  a  third,  fi»  we  learnt  that,  a  few  days  befine,  then 
having  been  a  fog  on  the  Qyde  whleh  detained  the  lona,  the  Chnatitr, 
which  meets  her,  had  not  reached  Appin  till  after  9  p.u.,  nor  Balachnlidi 
till  10.  The  same  thing  m^^t  happen  now.  For  a  moment  we  eon- 
sidered  whether  we  would  sot  give  np  oU  hope,  and  retire  for  tlie  ni^  to 
the  ApiHn  Hotel,  where,  aeeording  to  advertisementB  in  the  Oban  Tima, 
there  was  "the  beat  of  accommodation  "  and  "plen^of  seal-fishing;" 
bnt,  not  being  seal-fishers,  we  were  diainelined  to  risk  it.  Besides, 
matters  mi^t  have  been  mneh  worse  with  ns.  It  was  a  perfeetly  calm 
n^t,  mild  and  warm  as  midsummer ;  the  stars  were  creeping  ant  ara- 
bead,  the  Great  Bear  wonderfblly  bright,  and  then  the  moon !  I  sit 
down,  nestled  snngly  nnder  the  'haps'  with  which  we  had  Inckilyprorided 
onrseivee,  to  watdt  that  pretty  crescent  grodnally  dip  into  the  sea,  half 
smiling  OTer  a  tnne  that  would  keep  coming  and  going,  and  "  beat  time 
to  nothing  in  my  brain," — how 

Tmu  on  m  Mondaj  monting, 

The  pipes  plsTed  lond  ud  dear  ; 
And  ft'  the  folk  cam'  rinniDg  out 
To  view  the  Cheralier, 
as  certainly  we  folk  at  Appin  would  have  done  npon  the  smallest  chance. 
Bnt  there  was  none.     Vainly  we  sti&ined  our  eyes  to  sea  her  limits,  and 
oar  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  paddles ;  all  was  total  silence,  and 
that  soft  gloom  which  never  is  entire  darkness,  at  least  by  the  aea.     At 
length  sight  and  bearing  faded  ont  in  a  delicions  oblivion.     I  am  a&aid  I 
fell  fitst  asleep  I  and  while  I  slept,  the  moon  set.    I  woke  ap  to  a  tkj 
Taeant  of  ereiything  bnt  stan,  and  a  sea  which  was  a  blank  of  im- 
penetrable haze.    The  poor  Okevalierl  Where  was  she  ?  would  she  ever 
arrive  ?  should  we  sleep  at  Bolacbnlish  that  night  ?  or  anywhere,  exoept 
nnder  those  bright  bnt  inhospitable  stars  ? 

The  pief.master,  evidently  pitying  as,  came  np  for  a  little  more  con- 
versation. It  taxed  his  powers  somewhat.  He  spoke  En^ish  like  a 
{breigner,  slowly,  in  carefully  arranged  sentences,  and  with  words  slightly 
misplaced  or  oddly  nsed,  and  I  Uiink  he  nndeistood  ns  very  imper- 
fectly ;  still  we  talked — abont  the  boat  and  the  pier,  and  his  lite  there, 
which  mast  be  in  winter  sach  an  exceedingly  solitary  one,  when  this 
splendid  Hatcheson  line  of  tourist  steamers  leave,  and  only  luggage-boats 
pass  at  rare  intervals  and  according  to  weather,  stopping  at  any  boor  of  day 
or  night.  Oil«n,  he  said,  some  loddess  traveller  had  had  to  vrait  fitxD 
morning  to  evening,  or  even  all  thiongh  the  night,  to  eatch  the  chance 
of  being  carried  ont  of  this  fkr-away  nook  of  the  world  into  civilization. 

He  went  away, — this  civil,  friendly  old  fellow,  who  had  the  inherait 
pc^teness  of  the  Celtic  race.  Highlanders,  Irish,  and  French,  all  possess 
it ;  and  oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is,  especially  in  travelling.  Once  more 
there  fklls  down  npon  as  eolitnde  and  silence ;  until,  hark !  I  fiuuty  I  hear 
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beating  throogh  the  !ni«nBe  stillness  of  the  sea  Bomething  like  a  pnlso. 
Can  it  be?  Listen  again.  Yes,  Bomething  is  coming,  and  it  mnst 
be  the  Chtediier.  No  other  boat  can  it  possibly  be ;  which  is  one 
comibrt.  For  five  minates,  at  least,  we  hearken  to  that  funt  Uirob  of 
sound  throngh  the  dorknesB,  and  then  a  glowworm  hght  is  seen  to  steal 
along  the  pier.  It  is  the  pier-master  bringing  his  lantern.  He  hangs  it 
up  prominently,  with  its  white  light  on  one  side  and  its  red  on  the  otiier. 
There  coil  be  no  donbt  now — the  boat  is  coming.  It  is  nearly  nint 
o'clock.  For  three  fbll  hours  have  we  been  wuting  for  ber ;  bat  what 
matter  ?  she  is  come  at  last.  Hongiy,  weary,  sleepy,  cold,  we  cross  her 
gangway,  and  stagger  down  into  her  warm,  dry,  bright  saloon,  blessing 
D.  Hatcheson  and  Go.  with  all  our  grateful  bearts. 

Oh,  the  meal  which  Ibllowedl  Everything  ho  clean,  and  wholesome, 
and  pretty.  There  was  capital  sea-tront,  and  ham  and  eggs,  for  those 
whose  appetites  led  them  so  far ;  for  ns  and  others,  excellent  tea,  bread, 
bntter  and  marmalade,  in  unlimited  supply.  Ont  of  the  shilling  they  chained 
for  it,  I  feai  the  providers  of  the  feast  mnst  have  made  bat  a  very  small 
profit,  that  night  at  least.  Equally  welcome  it  seemed  to  the  two  atha 
oeeapants  of  the  table — a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
beantiiiil  persona  I  had  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 

She  was  snch  a  pleasore  to  look  at,  that  it  was  not  till  tea  was  qnite 
ended  that  I  went  npon  deck  to  watch  a  sight  always  rather  mysterions  to 
land-labbers — the  steering  of  a  vessel  by  night  straight  on  throagh  tlio 
Harfcriftiw  of  an  onknown  sea.  In  these  narrow  ehonnels,  fall  of  rocks  and 
islands,  navigation  most  in  winter  be  difficult,  probably  dangerons; 
only  there  could  be  no  fear  of  colIieicmB :  onr  boat  was  the  only  thing 
moving  npon  that  eoUtary  sea.  And  when  once  the  captain  sung  ont,  "  A 
light  ahead  1  "  there  was  qnite  an  exoit«meat  among  the  few  passengers. 
"  It's  only  Corran,"  persisted  the  man  at  the  wheel,  for  once  breaking  his 
preaeribed  silence.  "No,"  said  the  captain,  "it's  the  Sto^a.- I  seeker 
two  lights.  Port  yoar  helm ;  that'll  do.  Jack !  "  And  so  the  doable  stan 
went  glimmering  past,  a  long  way  off,  and  we  were  again  alone  wiUi  the 
ni^t,  the  sea,  and  the  ahnost  invisible  monntains.  There  was  a  fiiscina- 
tion  about  it,  and  even  thoagh  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  the  sail  ended 
only  too  Boon. 

Ubny  people  know  Balachnlish,  where  in  a  qniet  inlet  of  the  sea  a 
splendid  hotel  has  been  bnilt,  to  which  very  grand  people  go.  We, 
who  had  been  living  completely  oat  of  the  world,  felt  half  afraid  of  its 
splendid  civilization. 

0  sleep,  thou  art  a  bleucd  thing. 
Beloved  from  polo  to  pole, 
and  more  especially  when  one  is  in  that  state  of  trial,  and  almost  per- 
manent weariness  and  worry,  called  by  courtesy  "  a  tonr  of  pleasure." 
Bat  things  look  different  at  night  and  in  the  morning ;  and  when  at  8  a.x. 
I  woe  ont  on  the  shore,  smelling  the  salt  weed  and  investigating  the 
monntains  so  piotoresqnely  heaped  together,  the  tribulations  of  last  ni^t 
had  completely  vanished.     Onr  sole  wrong  was  Uist,  as  osaal,  we  had 
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to  vait  for  breftk&st.  Ib  U  poaeible  for  the  Celtic  mind  ever  to  tale 
in  the  Tirtne  of  pnnctnali^  ?  I  fear  not. 

Our  canyiog  out  our  plans  last  night  was  fortunate,  Ibr  we  found  «e 
had  come  in  for  tiie  finale  of  the  season.  After  to-da^  no  tooriat  coach 
mmld  nm  to  Qlencoe,  though  of  couree,  even  in  winter,  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  traffic  throngh  that  notable  gl«i.  En^ish  tntTeOere,  e(pe> 
cially,  eeem  to  think  a  visit  there  indiBpensable ;  and  in  the  qniddj 
filled  open  omniboa  now  at  the  door,  En^h  tongnea  abounded,  and  h't 
were  few.  The  people  were  of  the  costomarj  tourist  tribe — a  littla  peetiliir 
in  dress,  and  eometimes  in  manner;  lively  and  chattj,  making  comnmiti 
with  the  not  too  conrteoos  freedom  of  John  Bnll  ont  for  a  hoUday ;  and 
starting  with  the  tme  John  Bull  feeling  that  eveiTthing  in  another  connti; 
mnat  be  inferior  to  what  we  leave  behind  in  onr  own.  As  perhaps  it  is— 
it  onght  to  be — even  as  every  man  ought  to  think  bis  own  wife  vastly 
superior  to  his  neighbour's.    Bnt  it  is  not  qnite  civil  to  say  so. 

The  first  intraeet  of  oar  heterogeneons  party,  as  it  wonnd  slowly  along 
the  shares  of  the  loch,  Loch  Levin — a  veiy  nairow  cbsimel,  which  diverges 
from  Loch  Linnbe  and  Loch  Eil — was  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  cattle  being 
conveyed  from  the  other  nde  in  the  most  original  and  primitive  bahioa — 
by  swimming.  They  were  collected  on  a  sloping  per  of  stones,  and  then 
pushed  off,  one  by  one,  into  the  water,  to  follow  their  deetiny — of  eoone, 
not  volnntarily ;  bnt  as  all  four-footed  animals  can  swim,  the  poor  Ihii^ 
soon  submitted  to  fate,  and  atruck  out  for  land — all  bnt  one  heiress  calf, 
whose  head  had  to  be  held  above  water  by  a  man  in  one  of  the  two  boats 
which  kept  guard  on  either  flank  of  the  battalion.  It  was  cmiooa  to 
watch  the  little  fleet  of  homed  heads  slowly  progressing  across  the  loch, 
preceded  by  a  huge  bull,  who  courageonsly  led  the  van,  always  a  yard  or  two 
in  advance,  and  was  the  first  to  climb  up  on  the  weed-covered  rocks,  and 
stand  shaking  diy  his  long  dripping  hide,  with  an  air  of  mingled  satiaflulion 
and  indignation.  One  by  one  his  family  followed  him,  and  we  left  the  whole 
herd,  safely  collected  on  the  shore,  looking  a  little  damp  and  laxiora,  bnt 
very  picturesque,  which  onght  to  be  a  consolation  for  everything. 

We  looked  anxiously  for  the  "  village  "  of  Balachnliah,  having  on  our 
hands  a  trifling  commission  which  we  had  promised  to  bring  back  from  the 
regions  of  civilization,  viz,  gunpowder,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  some  nut- 
crackers— three  vital  necessities  in  our  glen,  where  the  (Mily  daily  dnties 
were  shooting,  fishing,  and  nut-gatbeTing,  and  the  only  evening  entertain- 
ment conversation,  which  sometimes  nags.  It  had  never  flagged  yet :  indeed 
we  nsoaliy  sat  np  fighting  furiously  tiU  midnight — chiefly  upon  sbstnet 
questions  ;  but  still  that  resource  might  fail ;  and  we  faithfully  promised  to 
brmg,  at  any  rate,  the  cords.  Alas  I  we  might  as  well  have  gathered 
them  on  the  bushes  of  Glenooel  The  slate-qnarrieB,  which  eveiybody 
told  us  was  a  place  where  there  were  "  plenty  ^  shops,"  proved  to  hare 
only  a  baker's,  butcher's,  and  one  more ;  bnt  the  luxuries  of  lif<^  w 
typified  by  cards  and  nut-crackers,  were  quite  beyond  our  reach,  is 
I  ahonld  think  of  everybody  hareaboats. 

It  was  veiy  tantalizmg  to  have  to  pass  the  slate-mines  oneiamioed,  for 
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IIM7  wen  exeMdinglf  cnricmB. '  Those  long  Blidea,  reminding  one  of  the 
Slide  of  Alpnach,  down  which  the  slate-w^^DS  come  teftriag  to  the  loch- 
aide;  those  lofly  slate  Arches,  bnilt  in  imeh  architeetural  proportion, 
imdemesth  which  the  road  winds;  those  slate  fences,  slate  cottages, 
ereiTthing  ot  slate ;  tile  air  eren  wan  filled  with  a  hint  elate  odonr. 

Aa  we  left  the  alate-vOlage  hehind,  and  got  again  into  the  solitnde  of 
the  mountains,  onr  ebatteiiag  companions  became  ratiier  trying.  These 
w<Mihy  English  people  showed  abont  u  much  knowledge  of  Scotland— its 
geography,  hiatoiy,  manners,  and  costoms — as  if  it  had  been  the  interior 
of  AfiicB.  "That  is  a  sheading,"  said  one.  "What  is  a  ahealing?" 
aeked  a  sec<md  lady.  "  Oh,  a  sort  of  cotti^e  or  hnt  where  the  inhabi- 
tants live.  The  word  ia  derired  from  thiddiTtg,  because  it  shields  them 
from  the  weather."  Of  Qlencoe,  or  any  story  connected  with  it,  few  or 
none  seemed  to  have  the  remotest  information,  or  interest  in  getting  infor- 
mation. One  gentleman — and  I  here  b^  to  make  an  er.".eptioii  in  his 
favour,  for  we  afterwards  fonnd  both  him  and  his  wife  to  be  most  intelli* 
gent  and  pleasant  people — sitting  beside  the  driver,  tamed  to  point  ont 
the  honse  "  where  the  head  of  the  clan  was  mordered."  "  Oh,  indeed," 
blandly  replied  a  young  lady,  pausing  in  an  obvions — rather  too  otmoos 
— flirtation.  "  Was  it  lately  ?  "  "  Not  vtry  lately,"  said  the  gentleman's 
wife,  with  a  quiet  politeness  that  I  am  afraid  I  can  admire  far  easier  than 
I  eoold  have  imitated. 

Nature  wipes  ont  all  cnrses  in  lapse  of  years,  witlk  her  merciful,  tender 
hand.  The  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  of  the  massacre, — a 
little  narrow  valley,  where  the  rains  of  the  honses  still  lie  as  .they  were 
left, — is  now  fall  of  the  sweet  smell  of  bog-myrtle,  and  green  with  bright 
beds  of  moss.  And  the  moontains  that  saw  it  all,  to-day  stand  smiling 
in  their  veil  of  mystic  haze,  which  softens  the  grim  outlines  of  the  pass, 
and,  .taking  away  its  grandeur,  adds  to  peace  and  beauty.  For  it  was  a 
thoroughly  sammer-day,  in  which  one  eonld  scarcely  imagine  winter,  or 
death,  or  destroction ;  no  more  than,  a  year  or  two  after  this  terrible  year 
1870,  travelling  tonrists,  watching  French  or  Oerman  farmers  tilling  their 
fields,  will  remember  that  some  of  them  are  battle-fields,  sown  with 
dead  meo's  bones,  and  watered  with  streams  of  blood. 

Olencoe  was,  on  the  whole,  not  so  fine  as  we  had  anticipated.  Bat 
how  can  one  expect  to  be  orervhehned  with  a  sense  of  solitary  grandeur 
when,  at  the  most  pictoresque  point,  >  knot  of  lively  toaiists  gather  roond 
a  little  table,  on  which  is  spread  bread,  batter,  milk,  water,  and  something 
a  good  deal  stronger  than  water,  to  which  they  do  fall  justice  1  And  what 
possible  Ossianio  entiiuaiasm  can  one  get  up  when,  on  the  mention  of  that 
hero's  name,  a  young  lady — the  same  young  lady,  who  has  flirted  straight 
on  ever  since — mildly  observes,  "  Dear  me  ?  He  wrote  poetry,  you  say  ? 
Did  he  reside  in  these  parts  ?  " 

She  must  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  bis  traditionary  residence — 
taflier  nnoomfortable  even  for  a  poet — a  cave  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
Black  Rock,  and  only  reached  by  ascending  the  bed  of  a  waterfalL    Our 
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diiver,  in  pointing  it  oat,  mentioned,  rather  BareuUoaUy,  a  lomastie 
yonng  Englishman,  who,  determining  to  perfonn,  all  alone,  the  feat  of 
entering  Oaaian's  cave,  got  up,  bat  conld  not  get  down  again,  and  had  to 
call  to  his  aid  one  of  those  Highland  ahepherdfl  who  are  oeaiij  ai  agile  as 
their  own  sheep. 

These  shepherds,  and  a  few  aptnismen  who  come  to  shoot  over  the  hills 
or  fish  in  a  lonely  little  loch  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  said  to  contain  tsi; 
fine  treat,  are,  when  toorist-time  is  done,  the  only  natantfl  of  Qleneoe ; 
and  its  sole  inhabitant  is  the  widow-woman  who  Iteeps  the  small  pnhlic- 
honse  where  oni  half-way  refreshment  was  apread.  There  is  not  a  single 
Uacdonald  left  in  the  glen.  We  thought  it  looked  sadder  in  that  biif^ 
sonshine  than  if  it  hod  been  boried  in  clood  and  ^oom.  How  aoon  does 
nature  fozget  I — ^bat  not  sooner  than  man. 

Back  again  we  drore,  in  the  same  &shion  as  we  eame.  Not  a 
ptflsenger  paused  in  chatter,  except  one  lady,  who  fell  oomfbrtably  aslasp. 
Evidently  the  dead  Macdonalds,  their  rights  and  their  wrcrngs,  were  not  of 
the  slightest  conseqoenoe  to  these  good  English  people.  Nor  were  the  moon- 
tains,  with  their  bare  oatUnes  crossing  and  reorossing  in  snch  strange  shspea ; 
sor  the  gni^ling  of  nearly  dried>ap  torrente,  which  one  conld  &n^,  a 
month  hence,  wonld  come  tumbling  down,  with  a  hni^iy  roar,  canyiog 
everything  before  them.  I  should  like  to  peas  through  Glencoe  in  December. 

Well,  we  had  "  done  "  Qleneoe  most  eonscientioosly  and  eonqdetely ; 
but  in  a  holiday  pecfile  often  eigoymost  the  hoora  when  thay  "  did " 
scarcely  anything,  went  nowhere,  and  looked  at  nothing,  hat  jost 
danndered  aboot  in  that  perfect  idleness  which  is  delicioaa  in  propcxtion 
to  its  extreme  rarity  in  one's  existence.  Than,  the  two  honra  q>ant  on 
tile  shore  in  front  of  the  hotel,  awaiting  a  three-o'clock  dinner,  were  the 
pleasanteet  of  onr  whole  twenty-six.  The  air  felt  so  pure,  the  snnahise  so 
balmy,  the  hazy  moontuns  smiled  so  sleepily  npon  the  glaa^  sea.  Still, 
we  were  not  Teiy  sorry  to  be  going  home  to  Qur  own  glen.  There  waa 
something  dreodfolly  unhomelike  in  that  large  hotel,  and  the  long  tabla- 
d'hote,  hud  for  about  thirty  people,  to  which  not  more  than  half-a-do»n 
sat  down.    We  looked  forward  to  a  mostdreaiy  dinner — bat  ware  mistaken. 

I  have  been  complaining  of  certain  obnoxions  tonrista,  who  apoO  with 
their  silly  chatter  the  pleasure  of  all  the  rest ;  but  equally  objectioDafale 
is  the  Bollen  kaveller,  who  wraps  himself  up  in  his  stony  British  reaerre, 
and  holds  aloof  from  his  fellow-creatures  in  what  A«  calls  "  shyness,"  and 
thinks  it  rather  a  Tirtuooa  qnality,  when,  in  tmth,  it  is  only  anpieme 
self-conceit.  He  is  such  an  important  personage  in  his  own  eyes  that  ha 
is  always  afraid  of  committing  himself  by  interehangiug  a  cinl  word  or 
friendly  action  with  a  stranger.  They  may  never  meet  again — why, 
then,  take  the  trouble  to  be  kind  or  pleasant  ?  Why  not,  I  ahonld  like 
to  know,  if  it  helps  that  brief  moment  of  association  to  paaa  man  brightly 
■ — sometimes  eren  profitably  ?  Two  hnman  minds,  rubbing  togetlm  lot 
an  hoar  or  two,  quite  accidentally,  are  sometimes  the  better  for  the  frie- 
ou,  both  then  and  long  afterwards.     One  of  the  moat  aameet  lalki  I 
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ever  had,  was  with  an  nnknowii  fellow-treTeller,  who,  at  last,  said,  taking 
out  a  photogtaph,  "Look  here ;  I  have  no  idea  of  your  name,  nor  yon  of 
mine ;  we  ahall,  in  all  probability,  never  meet  again  in  this  world — there- 
fore, tell  me  what  yon  think  of  this  face,  and  I  will  tell  yon  my  story." 
It  was  a  love-Btory,  very  toochiog,  to  which  I  gave  both  sympathy  and, 
being  asked,  advice  also.  How  it  ended  I  am  as  ignorant  now  aa  then, 
for  tbongh,  when  the  relator  and  I  parted,  we  shook  hands  like  old 
friends,  we  scmpulonsly  abstained  from  pving  or  gaining  the  smallest 
elne  to  each  other's  identity.  It  will  be  the  moat  estraordinaty  coind- 
dencfl  if  we  ever  do  meet  again ;  bat  I  am  tore  we  shall  carry  a  mstaal 
kindly  lemembraDce  to  our  lives'  end. 

So  shall  I  of  the  little  company  at  that  table-d'hote,  of  whom  I 
equally  know  nothing.  It  does  not  matter  who  they  were,  or  what  they 
talked  abont,  thongh  their  conversation  chanced  to  be  very  intereflting — 
it  was  the  spirit  of  it  and  of  them  which  I  like  to  record — the  cheerful 
cordiali^  of  intelligent  people,  nsing  their  intelligence  freely  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow- creatures.  It  is  your  donbtfol  folk  who  are  so  anxions 
over  their  own  dignity — your  stupid  fiilk,  who  are  so  afraid  of  doing  a 
foolish  thing. 

We  left  them,  and  Balachnlish,  probably  never  to  see  either  again  in 
this  world.  Walking  leisoiely  to  the  pier  we  stood  and  watched  the  boat, 
fbr  once  pnnctnal,  glide  ap  throng  the  narrow  channel  of  Loch  Eil,  which 
leads  to  Fori  William.  Boon  we  were  on  board,  and  steaming  back 
throogh  that  wonderfiil  net-work  of  islands  which  we  had  passed  last 
night  in  the  darkness.  Oh  1  how  lovely  everything  looked  now  I  That 
splendid  snnset — one  of  those  rose-red  sonsete  in  which  the  sea  repeats 
the  el^,  and  is  dyed  incarnadine  !  Even  the  monntains  caught  its  glow, 
and  became  transfignred  one  by  one.  As  for  the  sea,  we  seemed  to  have 
heeaa  sailing  through  waves  of  liquid  crimson — the  colour  of  those  roaes 
of  heaven  which  never  fade.  When  it  did  &de,  it  was  only  to  "  sofier  a 
ees-ehange  "  into  exquisite  amber,  and  then  into  as  soft  and  celestial  a 
grey.  Not  a  dozen  times  in  one's  life  does  one  see  auch  a  sight  aa  we 
saw  that  evening,  sailing  down  Loch  Linnhe. 

When  we  reached  Appin  it  was  already  twilight.  Days  instead  of 
hours  mi^t  have  passed  since  we  left  it,  so  (^od  were  we  to  see  it  agtun, 
and  retrace,  feature  by  featnie,  onr  heantifol  glen.  And  when  the  young 
BMXHi — could  she  he  only  twenty-six  boors  older  than  the  moon  of  yester- 
night ? — appeared  over  tJie  western  ridge,  standing  like  a  danera,  with  her 
foot  on  the  mountain-top ;  when  presently  the  stars  began  to  sow  them- 
selves thickly  overhead,  and  one  or  two  earth-bom  Btars,  dip-candles  in 
cottage  windows,  giinunered  mysteriously  here  and  there  on  the  darkening 
hill-side,  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  Qleacoo  may  be  veiy  fine,  and  perhaps 
h  ]a  well  we  have  seen  It ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  glen  like  our  glen." 

I  thought  BO  then,  I  think  so  still ;  but  yet  we  have  never  regretted 
oar  inaocent  wander  of  Tweuty-aiz  Hours. 


u,  ___.  «!S>3k- 
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No.  I. — SiK  Thokaa  Beowhk. 

"  LzT  me  not  injure  tiie  tellcify  of  othen,"  savs  Sit  Thonus  Bromie  in  ■ 
suppressed  pusage  of  the  Religio  Medici,  "  if  I  sa;  that  I  am  the  happiest 
man  alire.  I  have  that  in  me  that  ean  conTert  porer^  into  lieheg, 
adversity  into  proflperit7i  ond  I  am  more  inmlnflrable  than  Achillee; 
fortnne  hath  not  on«  place  to  hit  me."  Perhaps,  on  second  thooghte. 
Sir  Thomaa  felt  that  the  phraae  saTanred  of  that  presnmption  vlath  is 
supposed  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Nemesis ;  and  at  any  rate,  he, 
of  all  men,  is  the  last  to  be  taken  too  literaiUy  at  hia  word.  He  is 
a  homooiiflt  to  the  core,  and  is  here  writing  dramaUcally.  There 
are  many  things  in  this  book,  so  he  tells  ns,  "deUvered  riutoncally, 
many  expressions  therein  merely  tropical  ....  and  thereiare  also 
many  things  to  be  taken  in  a  soft  and  flexiUe  eense,  and  not  to  be 
called  nnto  the  rigid  test  of  reason."  We  shall  hardly  do  wroi^  in 
reckoning  amongst  them  this  andacions  claim  to  snipassing  felidty,  u 
we  may  certunly  inclnde  his  boast  that  he  "  eonld  lose  an  aim  without 
ft  tear,  and  with  few  groans  be  qnartered  into  pieces."  And  yet,  if  Sir 
Thomas  were  to  be  understood  in  the  most  downright  literal  earnest, 
perhaps  he  conld  have  made  ont  as  good  a  case  for  his  assertion  as  ahnoet 
any  of  the  tronbled  race  of  mankind.  For,  if  we  set  aside  exteinal 
eircnmstances  of  life,  what  qnalities  alter  a  more  certain  goanntee  of 
happiness  than  those  of  which  he  is  an  almost  typical  example  ?  A  mind 
endowed  with  an  insatiable  cnriosity  as  to  all  things  knowable  and  oaknow- 
able ;  an  imagination  which  tinges  with  poetical  haes  the  vast  aceomnlation 
of  incoherent  facts  thns  stored  in  a  capacious  memory ;  and  a  Strang^ 
vivid  homonr  that  is  always  detecting  the  quaintest  analo^es,  and,  as  it 
were,  stnMng  light  from  the  most  unexpected  collocations  of  nnpromising 
materials  :  such  talents  are  by  themselves  enough  to  provide  a  man  with 
woA  for  life,  and  to  make  all  his  work  delightfiil.  To  them,  moreover,  we 
most  add  a  disposition  absolntelyincapaUe  of  controversial  lutternesB ;  "  a 
oonstitntion,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  "  so  general  that  it  consorts  and 
sympathizeth  with  all  things ; "  an  absence  of  all  antipathies  to  loathsome 
objects  in  natoie — to  French  "  dishes  of  snails,  fings,  and  toadstools,"  or 
to  Jewish  repaste  on  "locusts  or  grasshoppers  ;  "  an  equal  toleration— 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  something  aetonishii^ 
—for  all  theolo^cal  systems ;  an  admiration  even  of  our  natnial  enemiee, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  Dutch ;  a  lore  of  all 
climates,  of  all  countries ;  and,  in  short,  an  ntter  incapaci^  to  "  absolutely 
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deteet  or  hate  any  eSBdnce  except  the  devil."  Indeed,  his  haired  even  for 
Out  personage  baa  in  it  bo  little  of  bittemees,  that  no  man,  we  ma;  be 
tore,  would  have  joined  more  heartily  im  the  Sootoh  minister's  petition  for 
"the  pair  de'il" — a  prajer  oonoeiTed  in  the  Tery  spirit  of  his  writings. 
A  man  so  endowed — and  it  is  not  only  from  his  explicit  assertionB,  bnt 
from  hifl  Qnconseiong  Belf-rerelation  that  we  may  credit  him  with  closely 
approaching  his  own  ideal — is  admirably  qoolified  to  disoover  one  great 
merit  of  human  happiness.  No  man  was  ever  better  prepared  to  keep  not 
only  one,  bnt  a  whole  atablefiil  of  hobbies,  nor  more  certun  to  ride 
them  so  as  to  amuse  himself,  without  loss  of  temper  or  dignity,  and  with- 
out mde  eollisionB  against  hia  neighbours.  That  happy  art  is  given  to 
■few,  and  ihan):s  to  his  skill  in  it,  Sir  Thomas  reminds  tib  strongly  of  the 
two  iOnstrions  brothers  Shandy  combined  in  one  person.  To  the  exquisite 
kindliness  and  simplicity  of  TJncIe  Toby  he  onitea  the  omnivoroas  intel- 
lectual appetite  and  the  htunoroos  pedantry  of  the  head  of  the  &mily. 
The  resemblance,  indeed,  may  not  be  qoite  fbrtnitoos.  Though  it  does 
not  appear  that  Bteroe,  amidst  bis  mnlti&rions  pilferings,  laid  hands  upon 
8ir  Thomas  Browne,  one  may  &ncy  that  he  took  a  general  hint  or  two 
from  BO  congeniBl  an  author. 

The  beat  mode  of  approaching  so  original  a  writer  is  to  examine  the 
intellectnal  food  on  which  his  mind  was  nourished.  He  dwelt  by  prefer- 
ence in  strange  literary  pastures  ;  and  their  natnre  will  let  ns  into  some 
secrets  as  to  his  taste  and  charaoter.  We  will  begin,  therefore,  by  exa- 
mining the  strai^  furniture  of  his  mind,  as  described  in  his  loi^st, 
though  not  his  most  oharacteristio  book — the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Erron. 
When  we  torn  over  its  quaint  pages,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  entering 
one  of  those  singular  museums  of  curiosities  which  existed  in  the  pre- 
srientifio  ages.  Every  comer  is  filled  with  a  strange,  incoherent  medley, 
in  which  really  valuable  otgects  are  placed  side  by  ude  with  what  is 
simply  grotesque  and  ludicrous.  The  modern  man  of  science  may  find 
soma  objects  of  interest ;  bnt  they  are  mixed  inextricably  with  strange 
rubbish  that  once  delighted  the  astrologer,  the  alchemist,  or  the  dealer  in 
apocryphal  relics.  And  the  possessor  of  this  misseUaneoos  collection 
accompanies  us  with  on  unfeiling  flow  of  amnsing  gossip :  at  one  moment 
pouriog  forth  a  torrent  of  out-of-the-way  learning ;  at  another,  making  a 
really  acute  scientific  remark ;  and  then  losing  into  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  some  inconceivable  absurdity ;  affecting  the  air  of  a  grave  inquirer, 
and  to  all  appearance  fully  believing  in  his  own  pretensions,  and  yet  some- 
how indulging  himself  in  a  half- suppressed  smile,  which  indicates  that  the 
humorous  aspect  of  a  question  can  never  be  &r  removed  &om  his  mind. 
The  whole  hook,  indeed,  has  that  quality  which  is  so  delightfal  to  the 
true  lover  of  the  humorous,  but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  generally 
rather  abhorrent  to  the  vulgar,  that  we  never  quite  know  whether  the 
author  is  serions.  The  numerous  class  which  insists  upon  a  joke  being  as 
unequivocal  as  a  pistcd-shot,  and  serious  statements  as  grave  as  a  Blue- 
hook,  should  oertidnly  keep  clear  of  Sir  Thomas  £rowne.    Qis  most  con- 
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gonial  readen  are  Ihou  who  Uke  a  eimple  defi^t  in  foUoiriiig  out  uj 
qnaiut  tnin  of  reflections,  careless  whether  it  may  enlminste  in  a  enah  m 
a  si^  or  in  some  thongbt  in  wfajah  the  two  elemanta  of  ihs  sad  md  flA 
ludicrons  are  inextricably  hlended'.  Sir  ^ntomas,  bovever,  is  in  the  In^mftj 
content  generally  tritli  bringing  ont  the  strange  eitriositiee  of  his  miiwim, 
and  does  not  care  to  dntw  »ay  ezpHdt  moral,  flie  qtudntmem  of  the 
olgecta  nnearthed  seems  to  be  a  snffieient  recompenee  for  the  lalioBr  <^ 
the  search.  Fortnnately  for  his  design,  be  lived  is  the  time  vhan  « 
poet  mi^t  have  spoken  without  hyperixde  of  the  "  fkiiy  tales  of  mkiiee." 
To  ns,  who  have  to  plod  throngh  an  arid  waste  of  painful  observt^ 
and  slow  piecing  together  of  Mntious  inferences  before  reaching  lb« 
pronused  land  of  wondroos  diseoveiiea,  tke  expressitHi  sometimeB  sppetn 
to  be  ironical.  Does  not  aeienoe,  we  may  ask  with  a  primM  Jaeu  reeem- 
blance  of  right,  destroy  aa  much  poetry  as  it  generates  ?  To  him  no  meh 
doabts  coold  present  themselTOS,  for  furyland  was  bW  a  prorinte  of 
the  empire  of  eciance.  Strange  beings  moved  throngh  the  pagei  rf 
natural  history,  which  were  eqoally  at  home  in  the  Arabian  Ni^  or 
in  poetical  apolf^oes.  The  griffin,  the  phcenii,  and  the  dragon  tm 
not  yet  extinct ;  the  salamander  still  sported  in  flames ;  and  the 
basilisk  slew  men  at  a  distance  with  his  deadfy  ^ance.  M<ne  eommoD- 
place  iniimula  isdnlged  in  the  habits  which  they  had  learnt  in  tMae,  uid 
of  wbioh  only  some  feeble  vestiges  now  remun  in  the  dognence  of  stralfing 
showmen.  The  elephant  bad  no  joints,  and  was  ean^t  by  fi!^g  the  tm 
against  which  he  rested  bis  stiff  limbs  in  sleep ;  the  pelican  pereed  iti 
breast  for  the  good  of  its  yonng ;  ostriebes  were  legolariy  painted  with  a 
horseshoe  in  their  bills,  to  indicate  their  (odinary  diet ;  storks  refiued  to 
live  except  in'  republics  and  free  states  ;  tite  crowing  of  a  cock  pot  , 
lions  to  flight,  and  men  were  strack  domb  in  good  Bober  eaniest  by  tha 
sight  of  a  wolf.  The  onriosity-bnnter,  in  short,  fonnd  his  game  still 
plentiful,  and  by  a  few  excorsions  into  Aristotle,  Hiny,  and  other  mm 
recondite  anthora,  was  able  still  to  display  a  rich  bag  for  the  edifieition 
of  his  readers.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sets  out  on  that  qnest  with  ill 
imaginable  serionsBesa.  He  persuaded  himself,  and  he  has  persuaded 
some  of  hia  editors,  that  he  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  Bacon,  by  one  of 
vdiose  anggeations  the  Inptiry  is  supposed  to  have  been  prompted. 
Accordingly,  as  Baeon  describes  the  idols  by  which  the  hnman  mind  ii 
misled,  Sir  Thomas  sets  ont  with  investigating  the  oanses  of  emx ;  but 
his  introdncttnj  remarks  immediately  diverge  into  strange  paths,  &did 
which  it  is  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  tme  scientifio  method  was  a  veiy 
subordinate  otgect  in  hia  mind.  Instead  of  telling  us  by  what  meuB 
truth  is  to  be  attfuned,  bis  few  perfhnctory  remarks  on  logic  are  lost  in  u 
historical  narrative,  given  with  inflnite  sest,  of  the  earliest  recorded 
blunders.  The  period  of  history  in  wbii^  he  most  delisted  was  the 
antediluvian — probably  because  it  afforded  the  widest  field  for  speeoli- 
tion.  His  books  are  fall  of  references  to  the  early  days  of  the  wnrtd. 
He  takes  a  keen  personal  interest  in  onr  first  parents.    He  disensHS  the 
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nnfoitoDftte  lapse  of  Adam  and  Eve  &om  ereiy  poBsiblA  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  without  a  rinble  effort  that  he  declineH  to  settle  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  gnil^,  and  what  wonld  hare  been  the  teanlt  if  they 
had  taated  the  fruit  of  the  Tiee  of  Life  before  applying  to  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  Then  he  passes  in  review  everf  recorded 
speech  befbre  the  Flood,  shows  that  in  each  of  them,  with  one  eioeption, 
there  ie  a  mixture  of  falsehood  and  error,  and  settles  to  his  own  aatisfiic- 
tton  tiiat  Cam  showed  less  "  truth,  wisdom,  and  reTsrence  "  than  Batan 
under  similar  circnmstances.  Chanting  all  which  to  be  tme,  it  is  impoo^ 
sSde  to  see  how  we  are  advanced  in  settling,  for  example,  whether  the 
Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemiean  system  of  astronomy  is  to  be  adopted,  or  in 
exkaeting  the  grains  of  truth  that  may  be  overlaid  by  masses  of  error  in 
the  writingB  of  alehemiste.  Nor  do  we  reaUy  lesm  much  by  being  ttJd 
that  ancient  anthoritiea  sometimes  lie,  for  he  evidently  enjoys  accnmn- 
lating  the  tables,  and  cares  little  for  showing  how  to  diseriminate  their 
de^«e  of  veracity.  He  tells  ns,  indeed,  that  Uedea  was  simply  a  pre- 
deeessor  of  certain  modem  artists,  with  an  excellent  "recipe  to  make 
white  hair  blsek ; "  and  that  Actteon  was  a  spirited  master  of  hoimds, 
who,  like  too  many  of  his  ancestors,  went  metaphorically,  instead  of 
literally,  to  the  dogs.  He  p<Knts  out,  moreover,  that  we  most  not  believe 
OB  sntbority  that  the  sea  is  the  sweat  of  the  earth,  that  the  serpent, 
beGve  the  Foil,  went  erect  like  man,  or  that  the  right  eye  of  a  hedgehog, 
boiled  in  oil,  and  preserved  in  a  brazen  vessel,  will  enable  as  to  see  in 
the  dwk.  Buoh  stories,  he  moderately  remarks,  being  "  neither  consonant 
mto  reason  nor  correspondent  nnto  experiment,"  are  unto  ns  "no 
axioms."  But  we  may  judge  of  his  scepticism  by  his  remaiks  on 
"  Oppionns,  that  fiunous  Cilician  poet."  Of  this  writer,  he  says  that, 
"  abating  the  annual  mutation  of  sexes  in  the  hyema,  the  single  sex  of  the 
riiinoeeros,  the  antipathy  between  two  drums  of  a  lamb's  and  a  wolfs 
•kin,  the  infbrmity  of  cubs,  the  venation  of  eentanres,  and  tome  few 
otk«n,  he  may  be  read  with  delight  and  profit."  The  "  some  few  others  " 
is  eharming.  Obviously,  we  shall  find  in  Bir  Thomas  Browne  no  in- 
exorably severe  guide  to  truth ;  he  will  not  too  sternly  r^eet  the  amusing 
because  it  happens  to  be  slightly  improbable,  or  doabt  an  authority  because 
he  Bometimes  sanctions  a  mass  of  absurd  &bles.  Satan,  as  he  argues  at 
great  length,  is  at  ths  bottom  of  most  errors,  from  false  religions  down  to 
»  belief  that  there  is  another  world  in  the  moon  ;  but  Bir  Thomas  takes 
little  trouble  to  provide  us  with  an  Ithnriel's  spear ;  and,  indeed,  we  have 
a  bint  suspicion  that  he  will  overlook  at  times  the  diabolic  agency  in  sheer 
enthnsiaBm  at  the  marvellous  results.  The  logical  design  is  tittle  more 
thSD  ostensible  ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  though  he  knew  it  not  himself,  is  reaUy 
satisfied  with  any  line  of  inquiry  thai  will  tmng  him  in  si^t  of  some 
freak  of  natnre  or  of  opinion  suitable  to  his  museum  of  curiosities. 

Let  us,  however,  pass  from  the  ante-room,  and  ester  this  queer 
muMum.  We  pause  in  sheer  bewilderment  on  the  threshold,  and  despair 
of  elaasifyiDg  its  contents  intelligibly  within  any  moderate  space.    This 
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mnch,  indeed,  is  obrioa§  at  first  sight — tlut  the  title  "  nlffix  erran" 
is  to  soma  extent  &  nuBnomer.  It  is  not  given  to  vnlgar  brains  to  go 
wrong  bj  such  eontplex  metlioda.  There  are  errors  which  reqniie  mors 
leaning  and  ingenoit;  than  are  neceBsaiy  for  dieoorering  tmtha ;  and  it  is 
in  those  qneer  freaks  of  philosophical  minds  that  Sir  Thomas  speeisUj 
delists.  Thon^  for,  indeed,  from  objecting  to  any  absnrditj  which  lias 
on  the  common  hi^-road,  he  rqcnces  in  the  trne  spirit  of  a  eoUectoi  vhen 
be  can  discorer  some  grotesqne  fonc;^  b;  rambling  into  less  frequented 
paUiB  of  inqoirj.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  take  down  one  or  two  sped- 
mens,  pretty  mnch  at  random,  and  mark  their  nature  and  mode  of  tnst- 
ment.  Here,  for  example,  is  that  qnaint  old  wonder,  the  phomi, 
"  which,  after  many  hnndred  years,  bnmeth  itself,  and  from  the  aihei 
thereof  ariseth  np  another."  Sir  Thomas  earefally  diacnBHas  the  pros  sad 
eons  of  this  remarkable  l^end.  In  favour  of  the  pbccnix,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  be  is  mentioned  "not  only  by  human  aathors,"  bat  also  by  soeh 
"holy  writers  "  as  Cyril,  Epiphanins,  and  Ambrose.  Moreover,  alloaiaiii 
Bie  made  to  him  in  Job  and  the  Fsalnu.  "  All  which  notwithataadtDg," 
the  following  grave  reasons  may  be  allied  against  his  existence :  Fiitt, 
ikobody  has  ever  seen  a  pbcenii.  Secondly,  Hiose  who  mentioD  him 
speak  donbtfblly,  and  even  Pliny,  after  telling  a  story  aboat  a  partieolir 
phixnix  which  came  to  Rome  in  the  censorship  of  Clandias,  unkindly  tnnti 
toond  and  declares  the  whole  story  to  be  a  palpable  lie.  Thirdly,  tiM 
name  phceniz  has  been  applied  to  many  other  birds,  and  those  who  speak 
nneqnivDcally  of  tlie  genoine  phtenix,  contradict  each  other  in  the  most 
flagrant  way  as  to  bis  age  and  habitat.  Fourthly,  many  writers,  soch  u 
Orid,  only  speak  poetically,  and  others,  as  Paracelsus,  only  mystidlly, 
whilst  the  renuunder  speak  rhetorically,  emblematically,  or  hiero^ypbi- 
cally.  Fifthly,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word  translated  phcenix  meani  a 
palm-tree.  Sixthly,  his  existence,  if  we  look  closely,  is  implicitly  denied 
in  the  Soriptu^s,  becanse  all  fowls  entered  the  ark  in  pairs,  snd  animils 
were  commanded  to  increase  and  mnltiply,  nulher  of  which  stalemeiiti 
are  compatible  with  the  soUtary  nature  of  the  phtmx.  Seventhly,  nobody 
conld  have  known  by  experience  whether  tlie  pbnnix  aetnally  lived  for  i 
thoQsand  years,  and.  therefore,  "  there  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  compote." 
Eif^thly,  and  finally,  no  nTiinmls  really  spring,  or  conld  spring,  froin 
the  ashes  of  th«r  predecessors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
conld  enter  the  world  in  such  a  &shion.  Having  oaiefnlly  smnmed  op 
this  negative  evidence— «noi^;h,  one  wonld  have  foncied,  to  blow  the  poor 
phmniz  Into  snnmiaiy  annihilation — Sir  Thomas  finally  annoonoes  ios 
grave  conolnsion  in  these  words — "  How  far  to  rely  on  this  tradititm  m 
refer  unto  consideration."  And  yet  he  feels  impelled  to  add  a  quaint 
reflection  on  the  improbability  of  a  statement  made  by  Kntarch,  that "  the 
brain  of  a  pbcenix  is  a  pleasant  bit,  bat  that  it  caaseth  the  headade-" 
Heliogabalns,  he  observes,  conld  not  have  slain  the  phmnix,  for  it  mnsi  of 
necessity  be  "  a  vain  design  to  destroy  any  species,  or  matilate  the  great 
accomplishment  of  six  days."    To  which  it  is  added,  by  way  of  finii 
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eorolkr;,  th&t  kftei  Gfun  had  killed  Absl,  he  coold  not  have  deatroyed 
£*e,  anppoamg  her  to  have  been  Uie  only  woman  in  existence ;  for  then 
there  mast  have  boen  another  creation,  and  a  second  rib  of  Adam  mnat 
have  been  animated. 

We  mnat  not,  howcTer,  linger  too  long  with  these  singular  speculations, 
for  it  is  probaUe  that  phmnix-fonoieiB  are  becoming  rare.  It  is  enongh  to 
aaj  tariefljr  Uiat  if  anj  one  wishes  to  understand  the  natural  histoty  of  the 
basilisk,  the  griffin,  the  salamander,  the  eockatrice,  or  the  amphisboena — 
if  be  wishes  to  know  whether  a  chamelion  lives  on  air,  and  an  ostrich  on 
horseshoes — whether  a  carbnnele  gives  light  in  the  dark,  whether  the 
Glastoabnij  thorn  bore  flowers  on  Ghristmaa-daj,  whether  the  mandrake 
"  natorall;  groweth  nnder  gallowses,"  and  shrieks  "  npon  eradication  " — 
on  these  and  many  other  snch  points  he  may  find  grave  discnsaionB  in 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  pages.  He  lived  in  the  period  when  it  was  still 
held  to  be  a  sofGdent  proof  of  a  story  that  it  was  written  in  a  book, 
especially  if  the  book  were  Ladn ;  and  some  persons,  snch  as  Alexander 
Boss,  whose  memory  is  preserved  only  by  the  rhyme  in  Hudibrat,  argoed 
gravely  against  his  ssepUcism.*  Tor  Sir  Thomas,  in  spite  of  hia  strange  excur- 
siona  into  the  marvallons,  inclines  for  the  most  part  to  the  sceptical  side  of 
the  qnastion.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  growing  inflnence  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  though  he  believed  imphciUy  in  witchcraft,  spoke  with  high  respect 
of  alchemj  and  Bstrol<^,  and  refused  to  believe  that  the  earth  went 
ronnd  the  ami.  He  feels  that  his  &Tonrite  creatures  are  doomed  to 
extinction,  and  though  dealing  lovingly  with  them,  speaks  rather  like  an 
attached  moomer  at  their  funerals  than  a  physician  endeavouring  to 
maintain  their  flickering  vitality.  He  tries  experiments  and  has  a  taste 
for  disseotion.  He  proves  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  believes  them 
in  spite  of  the  general  report,  that  a  dead  kingfisher  wiU  not  tnni  its 
breast  to  the  wind.  He  oonvineed  himself  that  if  two  magnetic  needles 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  rings  marked  with  the  alphabet  (an  odd 
anticipation  of  the  electric  telegraph,  mtnuj  the  wires)  they  would  not 
point  to  the  same  letter  by  an  occult  sympathy.  His  arguments  are 
often  to  the  point,  thongh  overlaid  with  a  strange  accretion  of  the  fabu- 
lous. In  discussing  the  question  of  the  blackness  of  negroes,  he  may 
remind  henevolent  readers  of  some  of  iSi.  Darwin's  recent  speculations. 
He  rejects,  and  on  the  same  grounds  which  Ur.  Darwin  declares  to  be 
conclusive,  the  hypothesis  that  the  blackness  is  the  immediate  eflisct  of 
the  climate ;  and  he  points  out,  what  is  important  in  regard  to  "  sexual 
selection,"  that  a  negro  may  admire  a  flat  nose  as  we  admire  an  aquiline ; 
though,  of  course,  he  diverges  into  extra- scientific  questions  when  dis- 
cussing the  probable  effects  of  the  curse  of  Ham,  and  rather  loses  himself 
in  a  "digression  conoeniing  blackness."  We  may  fancy  that  this 
problem  pleased  Sir  Thomas  rather  because  it  appeared  to  be  totally 
insoluble  than  for  any  otiier  reason  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  occasional  gleams 

*  Boo,  tor  examplo,  nigea  that  the  inriaibili?  of  the  pbcenix  ia  Bafficientlj 
aoooonted  fbi  bf  the  naloial  dwin  of  8  nnlqqa  animal  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 
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of  Bcientififl  obBervati<»i,  he  is  always  most  at  hcaao  when  on  the  borto- 
Und  whicb  divides  ths  porelj  mairelloaa  from  the  region  of  asoertaissble 
&ot.  In  the  last  half  of  his  book,  indeed,  having  ezhansted  natonl 
history,  he  plongea  with  intense  delight  into  qoestions  which  bear  tba 
same  relation  to  gennine  antiqnarianism  that  his  phcenixee  and  saUmanden 
bear  to  scientific  inquiry :  whether  the  son  was  created  in  Libra ;  tdut 
was  the  season  of  the  year  in  Faradise  ;  whether  the  forbidden  fruit  wu 
an  apple  ;  whether  Uethnselah  was  the  longest-lived  of  all  men  (a  main 
argnment  on  the  other  side  being  that  Adam  was  created  at  the  perfeet 
age  of  man,  which  in  thosa  days  was  fifty  or  sixty,  and  thos  had  a  right 
to  add  sixty  to  his  natoral  yean) ;  what  was  the  natnre  of  8t.  John  tha 
Baptist's  camel's-hair  garment ;  what  were  Uie  secret  motives  of  the 
bnllderB  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  whether  the  three  kings  really  hved  it 
Cologne — these  and  many  other  profbond  inquiries  are  detailed  with  all 
imaginable  gravity,  and  the  interest  of  t^e  inqnirer  is  not  the  lea 
because  he  geneisUy  comes  to  the  satis&etory  and  sensible  eooolDmon  Qtat 
we  cannot  possibly  know  anything  whatevor  abont  it. 

The  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Erron  was  pnblished  in  1646,  and  ffir 
Thomas's  next  publication  appeared  in  1666.  The  dates  are  enrioDBl; 
significant.  Whilst  all  England  was  in  the  throes  of  the  first  civil  war.  Sir 
Thomas  had  been  calmly  finishing  his  catalogue  of  intellectual  oddities. 
This  book  was  pnblished  soon  after  the  crashing  victory  of  Naseby.  King, 
pailiament,  and  army,  fUnstrating  a  very  different  kind  of  vulgar  error,  eon- 
tinned  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  to  the  death.  Whilst  Hilton,  whose  genini 
was  in  some  way  most  nearly  akin  to  his  own,  was  raising  his  voice  in  bvoor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  good  Sir  Thomas  was  meditating  profoundly  on 
quincnnxes.  Hilton  hurled  fierce  attacks  at  Sahnasius,  and  meanwhile 
Bir  Thomas,  in  his  quiet  country  town,  was  discoursing  on  "cartaio 
sepnlchral  urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  In  tho  year  of  Cromwdl'i 
death,  the  result  of  bis  labours  appeared  in  a  volume  eontuning  Tin 
Garden  of  Cyrat  and  the  Hydriotaphia. 

The  first  of  these  essays  deserves  jiotioe  as  the  book  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  hu  most  unreservedly  laid  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  his 
bncy.  Borne  by  his  strange  hobby,  he  soared  away  fivm  the  tronbtss 
that  raged  in  this  sublunary  sphere.  He  ransacks  heaven  and  earth, 
he  turns  over  all  his  stores  of  botanical  knowledge,  he  searches  all 
sacred  and  profane  literature  to  discover  anything  that  is  in  the  hta 
<^  an  X,  or  that  reminds  him  in  any  way  of  the  number  S.  It  ii 
needless  to  say  that  his  labours  are  rewarded  by  an  ample  harvest.  He 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  quincunx  on  the  brain.  From  the  garden 
ot  Cyrus,  where  the  trees  were  airanged  in  this  order,  he  ramblee 
through  the  universe,  stumbling  over  qoinonnxes  at  every  step.  To  take, 
for  example,  his  final,  and,  of  eoniBe,  his  fifth  chapter,  we  find  him 
modestly  disavowing  an  "  ineocousable  Fythagorism,"  and  yet  nnaUe  to 
refcun  from  telling  as  that  five  was  asdenUy  called  the  nombar  of  jostiee ; 
that  it  was  also  called  the  divisive  nnmbar;  that  most  flowers  have  fin 
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leaves;  that  feet  have  five  toes;  that  the  cone  has  a  "qniatnplediTiBion;" 
thai  there  were  five  wise  and  five  foolish  vii^i;  that  the  "most 
generative  animals "  were  created  on  the  fifth  day ;  that  the  cabolista 
discovered  strange  meanings  in  the  number  five ;  that  there  were  five 
golden  mice ;  that  five  thousand  persons  were  fed  with  five  barley-loaves ; 
Out  the  ancients  mixed  five  parts  of  water  with  wine ;  that  plays  have 
five  acts ;  that  starfish  have  five  points ;  and  that  if  any  one  inquire  into 
the  caoses  of  this  strange  repetition,  "  he  shall  not  pass  his  honrs  in 
vnlgar  specnlations."  We,  however,  must  decline  the  task,  and  will  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  characteristic  phrases  from  his  peroration.  ' '  The 
qnincnnx  of  heaven,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  Hyadei,  "mns  low,  and 
'tis  time  to  eloae  the  five  ports  of  knowledge.  Ws  are  imwilling  to  spin 
ont  onr  awaking  thoughts  into  tiie  phantasms  of  sleep,  which  often  con- 
tinaeth  precogitations,  making  cables  of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of 

handsome  groves Night,  which  Fagau  theology  conid  make  the 

daughter  of  chaos,  affords  no  advantage  to  the  description  of  order; 
althoa^  no  lower  than  that  mass  con  we  derive  its  genealogy.  All  things 
began  in  order,  so  shall  they  end,  and  so  shall  they  begin  again ;  accord- 
ing to  the  admirer  of  order  and  mystical  mathematics  of  the  City  of 
Heaven.  Althoogb  Sonmoe,  in  Homer,  be  sent  to  rouse  np  Agamemnon, 
I  find  no  such  effects  in  these  drowsy  approaches  of  night.  To  keep  onr 
eyes  open  longer  were  bat  to  act  with  onr  Antipodes.  The  huntsmen  are 
np  in  Ameiica,  and  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But 
who  can  be  drowsy  at  that  hoar,  which  ronsed  us  from  everlasting  sleep  ? 
Or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at  that  hoar,  when  sleep  itself  must  end, 
and,  as  some  conjecture,  all  shall  awake  again  ?  " 

"  Think  yoa,"  asks  Coleridge,  commenting  npon  this  passage,  "  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  reason  given  for  going  to  bed  at  midnight,  to  witt 
that  if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes  ?"  In 
troth,  6ir  Thomas  finishes  his  most  whimsical  work  whimsically  enou^. 
The  passage  gives  no  had  specimen  of  the  qnaint  and  hnmoroas 
eloquence  in  which  he  most  delights — sDatching  fine  thought  &om  sheer 
absurdities,  and  patting  the  homeliest  truth  into  a  dress  of  amusing 
oddity.  It  may  remind  us  that  it  is  time  to  leave  the  queer  fi^aks  of 
&ncy,  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  his  writings,  and  to  endeavour  to 
justify  shortly  the  language  of  one  of  the  acntest  of  recent  critics,*  who 
calls  his  "  our  most  imaginative  mind  since  Shakspeare."  Everywhere, 
indeed,  his  imaginative  writing  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  shot  with  his 
peculiar  humour.  It  is  difficult  to  select  any  eloquent  passage  which  does 
not  show  this  chars cteristic  interweaving  of  the  two  elements.  Throw  the 
light  from  one  side,  and  it  shows  nothing  bat  quaint  conceits ;  from  the 
other,  and  we  have  a  rich  glow  of  poetic  colouring.  His  humour  and 
his  melancholy  are  inextricably  blended;  and  his  melancholy  itself  is 
deembed  to  a  nicely  in  the  words  of  Jaques : — -'"  It  is  a  melancholy  of 
his  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  olijects, 
*  Ha.  ZiOwxLL,  in  "  Shakepeare  Once  Jiott,"  Among  My  Bookt. 
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and,  indeed,  the  simdiy  coDtempIatios  of  his  tnTelSf  in  vhich  his  often 
mminatlon  wntps  him  in  a  most  homorous  Badness."  That  most 
marvellonfl  Jaqaes,  indeed,  is  rather  too  mach  of  a  cynic,  and  ebon 
none  of  the  raligioas  sentiment  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  bat  if  th^  could 
hare  talked  together  in  the  fiirest,  poor  Jaqnes  would  have  exuted  a 
far  closer  sympathy  than  he  receiyes  from  his  veiy  on^tpreeiatiTe  tarn- 
panions.  The  books  in  which  this  "  humorooa  eadneaa  "  find  the  fdlleii 
expression  are  the  lUliifio  Media  and  the  Hifdriotaphia.  The  fint 
apparently  resnlted  from  the  "  stmdry  contemplation  of  his  travels,"  tnd 
is  written  thronghont  in  his  characteristio  etraia  of  thonght.  From  hii 
traTels  he  had  learnt  the  best  lesson  of  a  lofly  toleration.  The  filiiou 
oontroversiea  of  that  age,  in  which  the  stake,  the  prison,  and  the  jnlliny 
were  the  popular  theological  argnmento,  produced  a  characteristic  efleet 
on  his  sympathies.  He  did  not  give  in  to  the  establiahed  belief^  lite  hit 
kindly- natured  contemporary  Fuller,  who  remarks,  in  a  book  pabUsbed 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Beligio  Medici,  that  even  "  the  mildeft 
authors  "  agree  in  the  propriety  of  pntdng  certain  heretics  to  death.  Nn, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  share  the  glowing  indignation  which  pvnyitel 
the  great  protests  of  GhHUngworth  and  Taylor  agunst  the  cruelties  pne- 
tised  in  the  name  of  religion.  Browne  has  a  method  of  his  own  ia  vie* 
of  snch  qnestions.  He  shrinks  from  the  hard,  practical  voiid  into 
spiritoal  meditation.  He  r^ards  all  opinions  less  as  a  philoeopher  thu 
as  a  poet.  He  asks,  not  whether  a  dogma  is  true,  but  whether  it  is 
beautifnl  or  quaint.  If  his  imagination  or  his  fancy  ftnn  take  pleeson  in 
contemplatmg  it,  he  is  not  curioos  to  investigate  its  scientific  accDiaey. 
And  therefore  he  catches  the  poetical  side  of  creeds  which  differ  from  his 
own,  and  cannot  even  understand  why  anybody  should  grow  savage  over 
their  shortcomings.  He  never  could  be  angry  with  a  man's  judgmoit 
"  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which,  perhaps,  within  a  few  days 
I  shonld  dissent  myself."  Travelling  in  this  spirit  through  conntiiei 
where  the  old  &ith  still  prevailed,  he  felt  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
Catholic  modes  of  worship.  Holy  water  and  crucifixes  do  not  ofiend  him. 
He  is  willing  to  enter  the  churches  and  to  pray  vrith  the  worshippers  of 
other  persnasions.  He  is  naturally  inclined,  he  says,  "to  that  iriiich 
misguided  leal  terms  superstition,"  and  would  show  his  respect  lathsr 
than  his  unbelief.  In  an  eloqaent  passage,  which  mi^  teach  a  lesscm  to 
some  modem  tourists,  he  remaifa : — "  At  the  sight  of  a  cross  or  enicifix 
I  can  dispense  with  my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thonght  and  memory  of 
my  Saviour.  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  frnitlces  jonmeys  of 
pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  friars;  for  though  aaa- 
placed  in  circumstances,  tbere  is  something  in  it  of  devotion.  I  conli 
never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an  elevation ;  or  think  it  a  suffident 
warrant,  because  they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  mo  to  err  in  all— 
that  ia,  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they  directed 
their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  Qod,  and  rectified  the  eirors  of 
their  prayers  bjr  rightly  ordering  my  own.    At  a  solemn  proeeesion  I  have 
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wept  abandaiiU;,  wUIq  my  conHOiis,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice, 
hava  Allen  into  an  ezoees  of  Unghter  and  ecom." 

Ter;  eharactemtio,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  the  heresiflH  into 
which  he  eon&flses  that  he  has  sometimeB  &Ilen.  Setting  aside  one 
porelj  &ntastical  theory,  they  all  imply  a  desire  for  toleration  even  in 
the  next  world.  He  doubted  whether  the  damned  would  not  oltimatoly  be 
released  from  torture.  He  felt  great  difficulty  in  giving  np  prayera  for  the 
dead,  and  thought  that  to  be  the  object  of  such  prayers,  was  "  a  good 
way  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  and  far  more  noble  than  a  history." 
These  heresies,  he  says,  as  he  never  tried  to  propagate  them,  or  to 
dispute  orer  them  "  witliont  additions  of  new  fuel,  went  out  insensibly  of 
themaelves."  Yet  he  still  retained,  in  epite  of  its  supposed  heterodoxy, 
some  hope  for  the  &te  of  virtuous  heathens,  "  Amongst  so  many  sub- 
divisions of  hell,"  he  says,  "  there  might  have  been  one  limbo  left  tar 
these."  With  a  most  characteristic  turn,  he  Boftens  the  horror  of  the 
reflection,  by  giving  it  an  almost  hnmoroDS  aspect.  "  What  a  strange 
vision  vrill  it  be,"  he  ezelaims,  ''to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted 
into  verities,  and  tbeir  imagined  and  &ncied  ftiries  into  real  devils  I  How 
strange  to  them  will  sound  the  history  of  Adam,  when  they  shall  suffer  for 
him  they  never  heard  of  I  " 

The  words  may  remind  as  of  an  often  quoted  passage  from  Tertullian  ; 
bat  the  Father  seems  to  gloat  over  the  appalling  doctrines,  from  which  the 
philosophical  humorist  shrinks,  even  though  their  very  honor  has  a 
certain  strange  fascination  for  his  fancy.  Heresies  such  as  these  will  not 
be  harshly  condemned  at  the  present  day.  From  others  of  a  different  kind, 
Sb  Thomas  is  shielded  by  his  natural  love  of  the  marvelloos.  He  loves 
to  abandon  his  thoughts  to  mysterious  contemplations ;  he  even  considers 
it  a  subject  for  complaint,  that  there  are  "  not  impossibilitieB  enough  in 
religion  for  an  active  faith."  "  I  love,"  he  says,  "  to  lose  myself  in  a 
mystery ;  to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  0  alHtudo  I  'Tis  my  solitaiy  recrea- 
tion  to  pose  td^  apprehension  witii  those  involved  anigfnMi  and  riddles  of 
the  Trinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection.  I  can  answer  all  the  objections 
of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reason  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learnt  of 
Tertullian,  eertum  eit  quia  impoittbUe  e*l."  He  rejoices  that  he  was  not  an 
Israelito  at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  an  early  Christian  in  the  days 
of  miracles ;  for  then  his  &ith,  supported  by  his  senses,  would  have  had 
less  merit.  Ee  loves  to  puzzle  and  confound  his  understanding  with  the 
thon^ts  that  pass  the  limits  of  our  intellectual  powers :  he  rejoices  in 
contemplating  eternity,  because  nobody  can  "  speak  of  it  without  a 
solecism,"  and  to  plunge  his  imagination  into  the  abysses  of  the  infinite. 
"  When  I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason,"  he  says,  "I  love  to  recreat«  my 
fancy."  He  recreates  it  by  soaring  into  the  r^ons  where  the  most  daring 
metaphysical  logic  breaks  down  beneath  us,  and  delights  in  exposing  his 
reason  to  the  rude  test  of  believing  both  sides  of  a  eontradictiou.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  the  strangest  freaks  of  fikncy  intrude  themselves  into  his 
enblime  contemplations.    A  mystic,  when  abasmg  reason  in  the  presence 
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of  fiuQi,  Bui;  loM  ffight  of  earthly  objects  in  the  splendoai  of  the  bealifie 
Tieion.  Bat  Bir  Thonus,  STen  lAen  he  enten  the  holiest  shrine,  nam 
quite  loses  bis  grasp  of  the  grotesque.  Wonder,  whether  piodneed  ij 
tiie  sublime  or  the  simply  coriotu,  has  eqo^  attraction  Sat  him.  Hii 
mind  is  distraeted  betreen  the  loftiest  mysteriea  of  Christianity,  and  Uw 
strangest  oonoeite  of  Talmndiste  or  soboobnen.  Thos,  for  example,  vhilat 
eloquently  descantiiig  on  the  snbmisaiTeaesB  of  his  reason,  he  inibnm  ni 
(obvionsly  claiming  credit  for  the  sacrifice  of  bis  coriosify)  that  he  can 
read  of  the  nueing  of  LazaniB,  and  yet  refrain  from  rusing  a  "  law  oase, 
whether  bis  heir  mi^t  lawAiUy  detain  his  inheritance  beqaeatbed  onto 
bin)  by  bia  death,  and  be,  though  restored  to  life,  have  no  plea  or  title 
onto  his  fbrm^  possessianB."  Or  we  might  take  the  inveiae  transition, 
from  the  absurd  to  the  sablime,  in  his  meditations  npon  hetl.  He  begins 
hj  inquiring  whether  the  everlasting  fire  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  miUl 
"Some  of  otir  chymioks,"  it  appears,  "  beetionsly  affirm  that,  at  thelut 
fire,  oil  shall  be  orystalliaed  and  reverberated  into  glass,"  bnt,  after  playing 
for  some  time  with  this  and  other  strange  fancies,  he  says  in  a  loftier 
strain,  though  still  with  his  odd  tooch  of  homonr, — "Uen  speak  loo 
popnUriy  who  place  it  in  those  flaming  moontains,  which,  to  grosser  appre- 
hensions, represent  hell.  The  hearts  of  men  is  the  place  the  denla  dwell 
in.  I  feel  sometimes  a  bell  within  myself;  Lnoifer  keeps  bis  eonrts  in 
my  breast ;  Le^n  is  revived  in  me.  There  was  more  than  one  bell  in 
M^dalene,  when  there  were  seven  devils ;  Sea  every  devil  is  a  hell  imta 
himself ;  be  holds  enongfa  of  tortnre  in  his  own  uit,  and  needs  not  the 
misery  of  cirenmferenee  to  afflict  him  ;  and  thna  a  disbacted  ooosdenee 
here  is  a  shadow  or  introduction  into  hell  hereafter." 

Sir  Thomas's  wittidsnis  are  like  the  grotesqne  earvings  in  a  Golhie 
oaUiedral.  It  is  plain  that  in  his  mind  they  have  not  the  sli^test  tinge 
of  eonsciona  irreverence.  Tb^  are  simply  his  natural  mode  of  eipresmon ; 
finrbid  him  to  be  humorous  and  you  mi^t  as  well  fbrbid  him  to  speak  at 
all.  If  the  severity  of  our  modem  taste  is  shocked  at  an  intermiibiie, 
which  seemed  natural  enou^  to  bis  oontemporaries,  we  may  find  an 
nsconscious  apology  in  a  singularly  fine  paaaage  of  the  BMigio  Mediei. 
Justifying  his  love  of  ehnreb  music,  he  says, — "£ven  that  vulgar  uid 
tavon  mnaio,  which  makes  one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a 
deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  profbnnd  contemplation  of  the  first  oompoeer." 
That  power  of  eztraeling  deep  devotion  from  "  volgar  tavern  musie  "  is 
the  great  secret  of  Browne's  eloquence.  It  is  not  wonderful,  peibaps,  that, 
with  oar  associations,  the  performance  seems  of  questionable  taste ;  and 
that  some  strfuns  of  tavern  mnsto  mix  onpleasantly  in  the  grander  baimtuiies 
which  they  soggeat.  Few  people  find  their  religious  emotions  stdmalated 
by  the  performance  of  a  nigger  melody,  and  they  have  soma  difficult  in 
keeping  pace  with  a  mind  which  springs  in  happy  tmctmsoionaDeas,  or 
rather  in  keen  eiyoyment,  of  the  eontraat  from  the  queer  or  eomm<Hiplaee 
to  the  most  exalted  objects  of  human  thought 
.  One  other  peculiariiy  shows  itself  cbiefiy  in  Uie  last  pages  oS  the 
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Seligio  Medici.  His  vccthj  conuuentaioTS  have  laboured  to  defend  Bir 
Tbomas  from  the  charge  of  vanity.  He  expatiates  upon  hia  muTeraal 
charity;  npon  his  inabilify  to  regard  even  vice  as  a  fitting  otgect  for 
satire ;  upon  his  warm  allfection  to  his  friend,  whom  he  already  loves 
better  than  himself,  and  whom,  yet  in  a  few  months,  he  will  regard  with  a 
love  which  will  make  his  present  leelings  seem  indifference ;  npon  his 
sbsolnte  want  of  avarice  or  any  kind  of  meanness ;  and,  which  certainly 
seems  a  little  odd  in  the  midet  of  these  self-landations,  npon  his  freedom 
from  the  '*  first  and  &ther  sin,  not  only  of  man  bat  of  the  devil,  pride." 
Qood  Dr.  Watts  was  shocked  at  this  "  arrogant  temerity,"  and  Dr.  Johnson 
appears  rather  to  ooncnr  in  the  charge.  And  certainly,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  his  language  in  a  matter-of-fact  spirit,  it  most  he  admitted  that  a 
gentleman  ^o  openly  claims  for  himself  the  virtnes  of  charity,  generosity, 
eourage,  and  modesty,  might  be  not  nn&irly  accosed  of  vanity.  To  no 
one,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  sach  a  matter-of-fact  criticism  less 
apjdicable.  If  a  humorist  was  to  be  denied  the  right  of  saying  with  a 
serions  face  what  he  does  not  quite  think,  we  should  make  strange  work 
of  some  of  the  moat  charming  books  in  the  world.  The  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  of  the  RaUgio  Medici  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  the 
every-day  flesh- and-blood  physician  of  Norwich.  He  is  the  ideal  and 
glorified  Bir  Thomas,  and  represents  rather  what  ought  to  have  been  than 
what  was.  We  all  have  such  doubles  who  visit  ns  in  onr  day-dreams, 
and  sometimes  cheat  ns  into  the  belief  that  they  ore  onr  real  selves,  bat 
most  of  ns  luckily  hide  the  very  existence  of  snch  phantoms ;  for  few  of 
OS,  indeed,  eonld  make  them  agreeable  to  onr  neigbboors.  And  yet  the 
apology  is  acorcely  needed.  Bating  some  few  tonehes.  Sir  Thomas  seems 
to  have  claimed  little  that  he  did  not  really  posseas.  And  if  he  was  a 
little  vain,  why  should  we  be  angry  ?  Vanity  is  only  offensive  when  it  is 
snllen  or  exacting.  When  it  merely  amonnts  to  an  onafi'ected  pleasure  in 
dwelling  on  the  peculiarities  of  a  man's  own  character,  it  is  rather  an 
agreeable  literai;  ingredient.  Sir  Thomas  defines  his  point  of  view  with 
his  nsnal  felicity.  "  The  world  that  I  regard,"  he  says  in  the  spirit  of 
the  imprisoned  Richard  II.,  "  is  myself:  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own 
frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for  the  other,  I  nse  it  but  like  my  globe, 
and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my  reereation."  That  whimsical 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  is  the  key  to  the  Seligio  Medici.  We,  iai 
the  nonce,  are  to  regard  Bir  Thomas  Browne  as  a  world,  and  to  study  the 
marvels  of  his  microcosm  instead  of  the  ontside  wonders.  And,  to  say 
the  tmth,  it  is  a  good  and  kindly  world — a  world  full  of  the  strangest 
combinations,  where  even  the  most  sacred  are  allied  with  the  oddest 
olijects.  Yet  his  imagination  everywhere  diffuses  a  solemn  light  such  as 
that  which  falls  throngb  painted  windows,  and  which  somehow  harmonizes 
the  whole  qnaint  asBemhlage  of  images.  The  sacred  is  made  more  inte- 
resting instead  of  being  degraded  by  its  association  with  the  quaint ;  and 
on  the  whole,  after  a  stay  in  this  microcosm,  we  feel  better,  oalmer,  more 
tolerant,  and  a  good  deal  more  amused  than  when  we  entered  it. 
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Foseing  from  tlie  portnit  to  the  original,  we  nuy  recognize,  or  hue; 
that  we  reoogmze,  the  eame  general  features.  Sb  Thomae  asBniee  ob  tbiA 
his  life,  np  to  the  period  of  the  Religio  Mediei,  waa  a  "  miracle  of  tluity 
jeatB,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would 
Bonnd  to  common  ears  like  a  fable."  Johnson,  with  bis  nsnal  sense, 
obseiTea  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  detect  the  miracnlona  element  in  any 
part  of  the  story  open  to  onr  obserration.  "  Sorely,"  be  says,  "  a  mm 
may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at  Montpelier  aikd  Fadua,  and  at  last 
take  his  degree  at  Leyden,  without  anything  miracnlona."  And  althongh 
Bonthey  endeavonrs  to  muntain  that  the  miracle  conMsted  ia  firawne's 
preservation  from  infidelity,  it  most  be  admitted  that  to  the  ordinary  nund 
that  resnlt  seems  explicable  by  natural  caosee.  We  muat  be  content  with 
Johnson's  explanation,  that,  in  some  senee,  "  all  life  is  mintculoiu ;"  sad, 
in  short,  that  the  strangenees  consiBtB  rather  in  Browne's  view  of  bis  own 
hiatozy,  than  in  any  nnnsoal  phenomena.  Certainly,  no  man  Beams  on 
the  whole  to  have  slipped  down  the  stream  of  life  more  smoothly.  After 
bia  travels  he  settled  qnietly  at  Norwieh,  and  there  passed  forfy-five  years 
of  scarcely  interrupted  prosperity.  -  In  the  Reiigio  Medici  he  indulges  in 
some  disparaging  remarks  upon  marriage.  "  The  whole  world,"  he  says, 
"  was  made  for  man ;  but  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman.  Man  ia  the 
whole  world  and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rib  and  crooked  part  id 
man."  He  wishes,  after  the  bshicm  of  Montaigne,  that  we  mi^t  grow 
like  the  ^ees,  and  avoid  this  foolish  and  trivial  ceremony ;  and  thereftne — 
for  snoh  inferences  are  perfectly  legitimate  in  tbe  history  of  a  hnmoiiat — 
he  married  a  lady,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  she  was  so  perfect  that "  they 
seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism,"  had  tcQ 
children,  and  Uved  very  happily  ever  afterwards.  It  is  not  difficult,  from 
the  fragmentary  notioas  that  have  been  left  to  us,  to  put  togeUier  some 
{ttctuze  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  appear- 
ance, with  a  striking  resemblance,  as  Bouthey  has  remarked,  to  Charies  L, 
"  always  cheerful,  but  never  merry,"  given  to  onseaaonable  bloshing,  liUle 
inclined  to  talk,  but  strikingly  original  when  once  launched  in  conversa- 
tion ;  sedate  in  bis  dress,  and  obeying  some  queer  medical  crottdkets  as  to 
its  proper  arrangement ;  always  at  work  in  the  intervals  of  hia  "  dmd^i^ 
practice ;  "  and  generally  a  sober  and  dignified  physician.  From  some 
lettws  which  have  been  preserved  we  catch  a  view  of  bis  social  demeanour. 
He  was  evidently  an  affectionate  and  liberal  fether,  with  good  old  orthodox 
views  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  paternal  prerogative.  One  (f  his  eaoa  was 
a  promising  naval  officer,  and  sends  home  from  beyond  Qte  seas  accoonts 
of  such  curiosities  as  were  likely  to  please  the  insatiable  corionty  of  his 
parent.  In  his  answers,  the  good  Sir  Thomas  quotes  Aristotle's  definition 
of  fortitude  tot  the  benefit  of  his  gallant  lientenant,  and  aignes  elaboratly 
to  dissuade  him  from  a  practice  which  he  believes  to  prevul  in  "the 
king's  shipps,  when,  in  desperate  cases,  they  blow  np  the  same."  He 
proves  by  most  excellent  reasons,  and  by  the  authority  of  Flntareh,  that 
such  self-immolation  is  an  unnecessary  strain  of  gallantry  ;  yet  somehow 
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wa  feel  nther  glad  that  Sii  Tlioinu  eonld  not  be  a  witness  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  Benslble,  but  perhapB  rather  onpeiflaons  advice,  in  the  mess- 
room  of  the  Marie  Bou.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  observe  the  carefolness 
vith  which  he  has  treasured  up  and  repeats  all  the  compliments  to  the 
lieutenant's  ralour  and  wisdom  which  have  reached  him  from  trustworthy 
sources.  This  son  appears  to  have  died  at  a  compatativel;  early  age ; 
but  with  the  elder  son,  Edward — who,  like  his  &ther,  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  then  became  a  distinguished  physician — he  main- 
tained ft  long  correspondence,  foil  of  those  curious  details  in  which  his 
■onl  delighted.  His  eon,  for  example,  writes  from  Prague  that  "  m  the 
mines  at  Brunswick  is  reported  to  be  ■  spirit ;  and  another  at  the  tin 
mine  at  Btackenwald,  in  the  shape  of  a  monke,  whieh  strikes  the  miners, 
plajeth  on  the  bagpipe,  and  many  such  tricks."  They  correspmd,  how- 
evar,  on  more  l^itimate  inquiries,  and  especially  on  the  points  to  be 
noticed  in  the  eon's  medical  leetnres.  Sir  Thomas  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  &te  of  an  oulneky  "  oestridge  "  whieh  found  its  way  to  London 
in  1681  and  was  doomed  to  illnstrato  some  of  the  vulgar  errors.  The 
poor  bird  was  induced  to  swallow  a  piece  of  bon  weighing  two-and-a-half 
ounees,  which,  strange  to  say,  it  could  not  digest.  It  soon  afterwards  died 
"of  a  Boden,"  whether  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  or  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  diet. 

The  one  blot  on  his  character  is  that  he  gave  evidence  in  the  well- 
known  trial  of  the  witches  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  1664,  and  thereby 
contributed  to  one  of  the  latest  instances  of  witch-murder  in  England. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  his  belief  was  a  little  too  sincere,  and  that  a 
doctrine  pardonable  enough  in  his  speculative  moods,  should  have  startled 
him  when  exemplified  in  actual  flesh  and  blood. 

The  great  glory  of  his  life  was  his  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  Charles  II.  in  1671.  Dr.  Johnson  is  dotpient  on  the  skill  of  his 
favourite  monarch  in  diacovering  excellence,  and  his  virtue  in  rewarding 
it,  though,  as  a  twinge  of  conscience  compels  him  to  add,  "with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing."  The  good  doctor 
died  in  1682,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  met  his  end,  as  we  are 
assured,  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  writings.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  but 
one  comfort  left,  that,  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  to 
take  away  Ufe,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest  to  deprive  us  of  death."  Or,  to 
take  another  passage,  for  bis  meditations  were  often  amongst  the  tombs, 
he  says,  with  his  usual  quaint  and  eloquent  melancholy,  "  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable  moderator  and  equal 
piece  of  justice,  death,  I  da  conceive  myself  the  miserablest  person  extant. 
Were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities  of  this  world 
should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath  from  me.  Could  the  devil  work 
my  belief  to  imagine  I  could  never  die,  I  could  not  ontUve  that  very 
thoo^L  I  have  so  al^eet  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  existence,  this 
retaining  to  the  son  and  elements,  I  cannot  think  this  to  be  a  man,  or  to 
have  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity.    In  expectation  of  a  better,  I 
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can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  ^et,  in  my  best  msdiUtioiiB,  do  often 
defy  death." 

The  man  who  wrote  ihos,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  spirit  of  hia  wiffdi, 
was,  b;  certain  of  oar  matter-of-fact  firends,  called  an  atheist,  ^j,  it 
seema  impoesible  to  conjectnre,  tmlesa  toleration  is  eoneidered  to  be  m 
indication  of  nnbelief.  No  man,  st  aay  rate,  has  breaHied  a  more  eulted 
religions  sentiment  into  hia  writingB,  and  it  is  impossible  to  etnd;  them 
without  at  once  ""iling  at  him  and  loring  him. 

A  few  remarks  on  hia  peeoliar  sfyle  may  be  added.  Johnson,  &oii^ 
generally  appreciative,  calls  him  *'  obBcnre,"  "  mgged,"  and  "  pedanbe." 
The  last  epithet  is  obrionsly  more  or  less  deaerred.  He  has  the  pro- 
pensify,  common  to  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  to  coin  amaziDg  Latinisms. 
Here,  fbr  example,  are  a  few  taken  pretty  mnch  at  random  from  hii 
posthamona  work,  the  Ckmtian  Moral* : — "  aaaitefactdon,"  "  tninoiatei," 
"  exantlation,"  "  qnodlibelically,"  "  salTificaUy,"  "longeTona,"  "erafee- 
asces."  He  says  elBewhere  that  "onmeily  informed  nnllity  into  an 
essence  "  at  the  creation ;  and  in  i£sciiBsing  the  interesting  qnes&m  (rf  tb 
mode  of  Haman'a  death,  defines  the  obscnre  term  "  han|^ng  "  by  flie  eir> 
comlocation,  "  illaqneation  or  pendnloos  suffocation."  Bat  setting  aside 
sneh  freaks,  which  belong  nearly  as  mnch  to  his  period  as  to  his  individotl 
taste,  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  obscnre,  and  still  less,  a  "  mgged" 
writer.  There  are  occasional  faolts  of  constmction,  it  is  tme,  which  vonld 
natorally  shock  an  Addisonian  taste,  and  blemiahes  wblcb  wonld  have 
been  removed  by  a  more  carefhl  polish.  But  he  is  generaUy  intelligibia 
withont  an  effort ;  and  "  rnggedness  "  Is  a  decidedly  infelidtoas  epithet. 
His  sentences  move,  it  may  be,  with  rather  too  elabca«te  a  atatelinen ; 
tbey  are  crammed  with  the  remote  aUosions  that  are  constantly  thronging 
into  his  mind,  and  have  a  certain  sententioas  and  epigrammatic  torn ;  but 
they  are  fidl  of  a  anbtla  and  stately  melody,  bespeaking  a  fine  mnsical 
Mr.  They  have  not  the  impetnons  energy  of  a  tme  rhetorician ;  tliey  do  tuA 
expand  into  the  diffOse  eloqnence  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor  are  they  animated 
by  the  indignant  passion  of  Hilton ;  bat  they  are  tbe  grave,  qoietnttannces 
of  a  meditative  mind,  and  their  form  would  be  mors  suit^le  for  a  leetiue- 
room  than  for  a  pnlpit  or  the  floor  of  a  senate,  and  most  suitable  fac  ■ 
closet.  He  moat  be  read  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  one  most  stop  often 
to  appreciate  the  flavour  of  a  quaint  allusion,  and  lay  down  the  book  at 
intervals  to  follow  out  some  sharply  divei^g  line  of  thon^t.  So  read,  in 
the  quiet  of  a  retired  study,  or  beneath  the  dnsty  shelves  of  some  andent 
library — and  books,  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  require  i^iproptiate 
sceneiy  as  well  as  appropriate  moods, — no  congenial  student  will  find 
fault  with  Sir  Thomas's  stately  periods.  JElather  he  will  admit  that  the 
fbrm  is  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  matter ;  and  that  the  sentencee 
march  to  a  most  appropriate  air.  As  a  general  description,  it  may  periiaps 
be  aali  that  they  are  just  too  diffiise  and  too  &r-fetched  to  be  aphorisms. 
The  Christian  MoraU,  for  example,  conaisls  of  a  series  of  maxims,  irtiich 
foil  for  want  of  a  little  concentration.    Th^  are  to  the  genoine  aj^ioiiBn 
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what  a  nobaloDB  system  is  to  a  aim.  Every  now  and  then  we  find  some 
striking  and  gamine  aphorism,  as,  this,  for  example,  whieb  almost 
reminde  ns  in  lai^oage  and  polio;  of  a  modem  Freneh  epigram — ' '  Natural 
parts  and  good  judgments  role  the  world;  ttaUs  are  not  governed  (y 
ergotitma;"  but  as  a  rule,  the  thonght  has  not  qnite  eaongh  specifio 
gravity.  He  wants  that  concentrated  force  of  mind  which  gives  immor- 
tali^  to  Bacon's  eBsays. 

Bat  vre  have  perhaps  dwelt  long  enongh  npon  Bir  Thomas's  pecidiar 
qualities  of  style.  'Whatever  they  may  be,  he  most  certainly  be  ranked 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  onr  language.  If  some  shade  of  oblivion  has 
passed  over  him,  as  we  have  drilled  ^irtber  irom  the  order  of  thought  in 
which  he  most  delighted,  the  result  ia  not  Harprieing.  Immortally,  or, 
indeed,  life  beyond  a  conple  of  centuries,  ia  given  to  few  literary  artists. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  complain,  Sir  Thomas  shall  himself  supply  tlie 
answer,  in  a  passage  &om  the  Hydriotaphia,  which,  thon^  described  by 
Hallam  as  the  best  written  of  his  treatises,  serans  U>  be  soanely  so  charac- 
teristic as  tiie  lUliffio  Medki.  It  contains,  hcrwever,  many  eloquent 
passages,  and  here  are  some  of  bis  reflections  on  posthomoiti!  fame.  The 
end  of  the  world,  he  says,  is  approaching,  and  "  Charles  Y.  can  never  hope 
to  live  within  two  Methoselahs  of  Hector."  "And,  thenfore,  useless 
inqnietnde  for  the  diutumitj  of  our  memories  with  present  dbneiderataons 
seems  a  vanity  out  of  date,  and  a  snpeTanonated  piece  of  folly.  We 
cannot  hope  to  live  as  long  in  our  names,  as  some  have  done  in  their 
persons.  One  fiice  of  Janus  holds  no  proportion  to  the  other.  'Tia  too 
late  to  be  ambitions.  The  great  mntations  of  the  vrorld  are  acted,  or  time 
may  be  too  short  for  oar  designs.  To  extend  onr  memories  by  monu- 
ments, whose  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot 
hope  without  iiq'nry  to  our  expectations  in  the  advent  of  the  last  day, 
were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.  We,  whose  generations  are  ordained 
in  this  setting  part  of  time,  are  proridentially  taken  off  from  such 
ima^ations ;  and  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  remuning  particle  of 
fntority,  are  naturally  constituted  into  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and 
cannot  excusably  decline  the  consideration  of  that  duration,  which  makath 
pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that's  past  a  moment." 

The  argument  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Camming ;  the  language  and  tho 
aentiment  of  IClton, 
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HOMEWABD  AND  HOXE  AOAIK. 

HE  room  was  in  flames,  Baronen . 
Tarckems  plucking  at  the  bell-rope, 
my  fether  looking  big  and  bnlliut. 
"  Hold  band  t "  he  shouted  to 
the  frenzied  baroness. 

She  eonnter  -  ehouted ;  both  of 
them  stamped  feet;  the  portico 
sentinel  strack  the  bntt  of  his 
mnsket  on  the  hall-doors ;  bell 
answered  bell  along  the  npper 
galleries. 

"  Foolish  woman,  be  silent,"  cried 
mj  father. 

"  Incendiary  t"  she  half- ahiieked. 
He  tamed  to  the  princess,  beg- 
ging her  to  retire,  bnt  she  stored  at 
him,  and  I  too,  after  haTing  seen 
him  deliberately  apply  the  flame  of 
her  lamp  to  the  cortuns  deemed 
him  mod.    He  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  s^,  "  This  will  ezplua 
the  bell  I  "  and  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  again  urged  the  prineesi  to 
retire. 

FeterboTongh  was  the  only  one  present  who  bethought  him  of  dcung 
fireman's  duty.  The  risk  looked  greater  than  it  was.  He  had  bat  to  tear 
Hie  lighted  curtains  down  and  trample  on  thsm.  Suddenly  the  baronesi 
called  out,  "  The  man  is  right  I  Come  with  me,  princess  ;  escape,  your 
highness,  escape  I  And  yon,"  she  addressed  me — "  yoa  rang  the  bell, 
yon!" 

"  To  repair  yonr  error,  baroness,"  said  my  father. 
"  I  have  my  conscience  pure ;  have  you  ?  "  she  retorted. 
He  bowed  and  sud,  "  The  flre  will  also  excuse  yonr  presence  on  the 
spot,  baroness." 

"  I  thank  my  God  I  am  not  so  cool  as  you,"  said  she. 
"Yonr  warmth" — he    bent  towards   her — "shall  always  be    yonr 
apology,  barcneBS." 
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Seeing  the  cnitains  extiiigauhed,  Ottilia  withdrew.  She  gave  me  no 
gboee. 

All  this  occarred  before  the  mght-porter,  who  wu  going  his  ronnds, 
coold  reach  the  librarjr.  Lacqneys  and  maids  were  soon  at  hia  heels. 
H7  &ther  met  Prince  Ernest  with  a  florid  stoi;  of  a  reckless  Btadeut, 
etUiw  asleep  or  too  anxious  to  secure  a  particular  Tolnme,  and  showed  his 
osual  consideration  b;  not  asking  me  to  verify  the  nairatiTe.  With  that, 
uid  with  high  praise  of  Peterborough,  as  to  whose  gallantry  I  heard  him 
deliTer  a  very  ciremnstantial  account,  he,  I  suppose,  satisfied  the  prince's 
cnrioaitf,  and  appeased  him,  the  damage  being  small  compared  with  the 
Dpioar,  Prince  Ernest  questioned  two  or  three  times,  "  What  set  hint 
tinging  so  forionely  ?  "     M7  bther  made  some  reply. 

Ottilia's  clond-pale  windows  were  the  sole  greeting  I  had  from  her 
on  my  departore  early  next  morning,  for  wretcheder  Qian  if  I  had  en- 
coontered  a  misfortune.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  my  father 
liad  shielded  the  princess ;  she  would  never  have  run  for  a  menace.  As  he 
remuled,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  would  not  of  itself  have  forced  her  to 
retreat,  and  the  nature  of  the  baroness's  alarum  demanded  nothing  less  than 
■  conflagration  to  aeconnt  for  it  to  the  household.  Bat  I  felt  humiliated  on 
Ottilia's  behalf,  and  enraged  on  my  own.  And  I  had,  I  most  confess,  a 
loach  of  fear  of  a  man  who  could  unhesitatingly  go  to  extremities,  as  ha 
lud  done,  by  sommoning  fire  to  tiie  reacne.  He  assured  me  that  momenta 
nich  is  those  inspired  him  and  were  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
ccnrineed  that,  npon  reflection,  "  I  should  rise  to  his  sublime  pitch." 
He  deloded  himself  with  the  idea  of  his  having  foiled  Baroness  Turckems, 
iMrdid  I  choose  to  contest  it,  though  it  struck  mo  that  she  was  too  con- 
etoBTely  the  fbiler.  She  mnst  have  intercepted  the  letter  for  the  princess. 
I  remembered  acting  carelesanesB  in  handing  it  to  my  father  for  him  to 
consign  it  to  one  of  the  domestics,  and  he  passed  it  onwith  a  flourish.  Her 
place  of  concealment  was  singularly  well  selected  under  the  sofa-cover, 
and  the  little  heaps  of  paper-bound  volumes.  I  do  not  fancy  she  meant 
to  Tonse  the  household ;  her  notion  probably  was  to  terrorize  the  princess, 
(hat  she  might  compel  her  to  quit  my  presence.  In  rushing  to  the  bell- 
lope,  her  impetuosity  sent  her  etombling  on  it  with  force,  and  while 
threatening  to  ring,  and  meaning  merely  to  threaten,  she  rang ;  and  as  it 
*■>  not  a  retractable  act,  she  continued  ringing,  and  the  more  violently 
Qpon  my  iather's  appearance.  Catching  sight  of  Peterborough  at  his 
heels,  she  screamed  a  word  equivalent  to  clergyman.  She  had  lost  her 
discretion,  bat  not  her  wits.  For  any  one  save  a  lover — thwarted  as  I 
VM,  and  perturbed  by  the  shadow  filing  on  the  princess — my  fiither'a 
aplomb  and  promptness  in  conjuring  a  check  to  what  he  aasomed  to 
be  a  premeditated  piece  of  villany  on  the  port  of  Baroness  Tnrckems, 
ought  have  seemed  tolerably  worthy  of  admiration.  He  the  whole  scene . 
affected  as  if  it  had  bomt  my  skin.  I  loathed  that  picture  of  him,  con- 
■Untly  present  to  me,  of  his  shivering  the  glass  of  Ottilia's  semi- classical 
nif^lamp,  gravely  asking  her  pardon,  and  stretching  the  flame  to  the 
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oorUin,  with  large  eyes  bbudng  on  the  baroness.  The  stapid  bariesqne 
miyeBt;  of  it  was  unendurable  to  thooght.  Nevertheless,  I  had  to  thank 
him  for  ehielding  Ottilia,  and  I  had  to  brood  on  the  fact  that  I  had  drawn 
her  into  a  situation  requiring  sack  a  shield.  He,  meanwhile,  aeeording 
to  his  habit,  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the  triumphs  to  come.  "  We  have 
won  a  princess ! "  And  what  England  would  saj,  how  England  would 
look,  when,  on  a  farther  jonmey,  I  brought  my  princess  home,  entirely 
occnpied  his  imagination,  to  my  ezceaaive  torture— a  state  of  mind  for 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ask  hia  mercy.  His  sole  link  with  the  past 
appeared  to  be  this  notion  that  he  had  planned  all  tiia  good  things  in  store 
for  US.  Consequently  I  was  condemned  to  hear  of  the  saccess  of  the  pk^ 
nntil — for  I  had  not  tiie  best  of  oouBCienoea — ^I  fblt  my  hand  would  he 
spelt-boond  in  the  attempt  to  write  to  the  princess ;  and  with  that  sense 
of  incapacity  I  seemed  to  be  cut  loose  from  her,  drifting  back  into  the 
desolate  days  before  I  saw  her  wheeled  in  her  invalid  chair  along  the 
nads  and  my  life  knew  sunrise.  But  whatever  the  mood  of  our  affections, 
H  it  is  with  us  island  wanderers :  we  cannot  gaze  over  towards  England, 
knowing  the  old  country  to  be  close  under  the  sea-line,  and  not  hail  it, 
and  partly  foi^et  ourselves  in  the  time  that  was.  The  smell  of  sea-air 
made  me  long  for  the  white  cli&,  the  sight  of  the  white  cHfis  revived 
{deasant  thoughts  of  Biversley,  and  thoughts  of  Biversley  thoo^ts  of 
Janet,  which  were  singularly  and  refreshin^y  free  from  self-accnsatims. 
Some  love  for  my  home,  similar  to  what  one  may  have  for  winter,  oame 
across  me,  and  some  appredatitxi  of  Janet  as  well,  is  whose  society  I  was 
sure  to  be  at  least  myself,  a  creature  much  reduced  in  altitude,  bnt 
without  the  cramped  sensations  of  a  man  on  a  monument.  My  baarty 
Janet  1     I  thanked  her  then  for  seeing  me  of  my  natural  height. 

Some  hours  after  parting  with  my  father  in  Iiondon,  I  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  my  old  home,  feeling  as  if  I  had  thrown  ofT  a  coat  of  armour.  I 
awoke  with  a  sailor's  song  on  my  lips.  Looking  out  of  window  at  the 
well-known  features  of  the  heaths  and  dark  firs,  and  waning  oak  oopaet, 
and  the  shadowy  line  of  the  downs  stretching  th^  long  whale-backs  aoeth 
to  west,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  been  barely  alive  of  late.  Indeed  one 
who  consents  to  live  as  I  had  done  in  a  hope  and  a  retrospect,  will  find 
his  life  slipping  between  the  two,  like  the  ships  under  the  stiidisg 
eoloBBuB.  I  shook  myself,  brsced  myself,  and  saluted  every  one  at  the 
break&st-table  with  the  frankness  of  Harry  Bichmond.  Congratulated  on 
my  splendid  spirits,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  I  enjoyed  them, 
though  I  knew  of  something  hollow  which  sent  an  echo  through  me  it 
intervals.  Janet  had  become  a  fixed  inmate  of  the  house.  "  Tve  bou^t 
her,  and  I  shall  keep  her;  she's  the  apple  of  my  eye,"  said  the  squin, 
adding  with  characteristic  scrupnlonsness,  "if  apple's  female."  I  asked 
her  whether  she  had  heard  from  Temple  latterly.  "No;  dear  littU 
fellow  t "  cried  she,  and  I  saw  in  a  twinkling  what  it  was  that  the  sqoin 
liked  in  her,  and  liked  it  loo.  I  caught  sight  of  myself,  as  throng  a  lift 
of  cloud,  trotting  home  from  the  hunt  to  a  glad,  frank,  oupreten^ngDute, 
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■ith  jnsi  emoa^  of  nndentuidmg  to  look  up  to  mino.  For  a  Bocond  or 
so  it  ns  pleaaiiig,  aa  a  glance  out  of  his  library  across  hill  and  dale  will 
be  to  ■  Etiained  stadent.  Oni  fantiliaritf  eanctioned  a  comment  on  the 
gniTth  of  her  daughter- of- the- raiment  monatache,  the  faintert  conceivable 
snggeition  of  a  shadoff  oa  her  soft  upper  lip,  which  a  poet  might  hare 
leigaed  to  have  bllen  &om  her  dark  thick  ejebrowa. 

"  Whj,  jou  don't  mean  to  say,  Hal,  It'a  not  to  jonr  taste  ?  "  said  the 
squin. 

"  No,"  said  I,  taming  an  eye  on  mj  aant  Dorothy,  "  I've  lored  it  all 
my  life." 

The  Bqnire  stared  at  me  to  make  snre  of  this,  muttered  that  it  was  to 
big  mind  a  beanly,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  on  Janet's  lip  than  down 
on  ft  flower,  bloom  on  a  plom.  The  poetical  eomparisons  had  the  effect 
of  causing  me  to  examine  her  oritioally.  She  did  not  raise  a  spark  of 
poetical  sentiment  in  my  bosom.  Bhe  had  grown  a  tall  young  woman, 
finnly  built,  light  of  motion,  gracefiU  perhaps ;  but  it  was  not  the  grace 
of  gnee ;  the  grace  of  simplicity,  ifither.  Bhe  talked  yiTacionaly  and 
fruikly,  and  gave  (to  friends)  her  whole  eyes  and  a  fine  animatian  in 
ttlking ;  and  her  voice  was  a  delight  to  friends ;  there  was  always  the 
M  ring  of  Janet  in  it,  and  mosio  also.  She  still  lifted  her  lip  when  she 
erpreesed  contempt  or  dislike  of  persons  ;  nor  was  she  onred  of  her  trick 
of  frowning.  She  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  be  flattered ;  that  waa  evident. 
Uy  grandfather's  pnuse  of  her  she  received  with  a  rewarding  look  back  of 
kisdnen ;  she  was  not  discomposed  by  flattery,  and  threw  herself  into  no 
fostares,  nor  bloshed  very  deeply.  '  Thank  yoa  for  perceiving  my  merits,' 
ells  seemed  to  say ;  and  to  be  jost,  I  should  add  that  one  conld  fancy  her 
f*l^r  70°  BOO  them  because  you  love  me.  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  plain 
knot,  peculiarly  neatly  roonded  away  fi;om  the  temples,  which  sometimes 
gave  to  a  &ce  not  aqoiline  a  look  of  swiftness.  The  &ce  was  mobile, 
Tuioos,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  bad  temper,  in  spite  of  her  &owns.  The 
profile  of  it  was  less  assniing  than  the  front,  because  of  the  dark  eyebrows' 
extension  and  the  occasional  frown,  but  that  was  not  shared  by  the  mouth, 
vhich  was,  I  admitted  to  myself,  a  charming  bow,  ronning  to  a  length  at 
tbe  comers  like  her  eyebrows,  quick  with  smiles.  The  comers  of  the 
month  wonld  often  be  in  movement,  setting  dimples  at  work  in  her  cheek, 
vtule  the  brows  remained  fixed,  and  thus  at  times  a  tender  meditative  air 
was  given  her  that  I  could  not  think  her  own.  Upon  what  conld  she 
possibly  reflect  ?  She  had  not  a  care,  she  had  no  education,  she  conld 
hardly  boast  an  idea — two  at  a  time  1  was  sure  she  never  had  entertained. 
The  sort  of  wife  for  a  fox-hunting  lord,  I  sommed  np,  and  hoped  he  wonld 
be  a  good  fellow. 

Peterborough  was  plied  by  the  squire  for  a  description  of  (German 
woman.  Blushing  and  shooting  a  timid  look  from  mider  his  pendnlons 
eyelids  at  my  aunt,  indicating  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  the  way  of  tutors 
at  Kversley,  he  said  he  really  had  not  much  observed  Qiem, 

"  They're  a  whitey.hrown  sort  of  women,  aren't  they  ?  "  the  aquize 
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qoeatioDed  him,  "  witii  tow  hair  and  fish  ejea,  high  o'  the  ehoolder,  itmj, 
•nd  a  towel  bIoii  and  goiu  teetii,  so  Fve  heard  tell.  I've  heard  thit'i 
why  the  men  have  all  taken  to  their  beastly  smoldiig." 

FeterboTongh  ejacnlated :  "  Indeed  1  air,  really  1 "  He  assured  my  unt 
that  Oarman  ladies  were  meet  agreeable,  enltJTated  persons,  extremely 
domesticated,  retiring ;  the  sncomiums  of  the  Boman  historian  wore  is 
well  deserred  l^  them  in  the  present  day  as  th^  had  been  in  tiie  put ; 
deddedly,  on  the  whole,  Peterborough  would  eaU  them  a  virtaona  rtee. 

"  Why  do  they  let  the  men  smoke,  th^k?"  eaid  the  sqniie.  "A 
pretty  style  o'  courtship.  Come,  sit  by  my  hearth,  ma'am ;  /H  be  year 
obimney — &ngh  I  dirty  lascals  t " 

Janet  eud  :  "  I  rather  like  the  smell  of  i^ars." 

"  Like  what  yon  please,  my  dear — he'll  be  a  lucky  dc^,"  the  spiin 
approved  her  promptly,  and  asked  me  if  I  smoked. 

I  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  act,  I  confessed. 

"  Well,"  he  took  reAige  is  praeUeal  philosophy,  "  a  man  must  bring 
some  dirt  home  from  every  joniney :  only  don't  smoke  me  oat,  meray'i 
sake." 

Here  was  a  hint  of  Janet's  inflnenoe  with  him,  and  of  what  be  ei^eetod 
from  my  retom  to  Biveraley. 

Feterborongh  infonned  me  that  he  snffered  perseentlim  over  the  lut 
glasses  of  port  in  the  evening,  through  the  sqnire's  peiaiatent  inquiries  u 
to  whether  a  woman  had  anything  to  do  with  my  staying  so  long  abiosd. 
"  A  lady,  air  ?  "  qnoth  Peterborough.  "  Lady,  if  yon  like,"  r^oined  the 
sqoire.  "  Yon  parsons  and  petticoats  tonet  always  minoe  the  ma$t  io 
•  hash  the  &ot"  Peterborough  defended  his  young  &iend  Harry's  numl 
reputation,  and  was  amazed  to  hear  that  the  sqnire  did  not  think  hi^j 
of  a  man's  chastitj.  The  sqnire  acntely  chagrined  the  sensitive  gentlemin 
by  drawling  the  word  after  him,  and  declaring  that  he  tossed  that  kind  of 
thing  into  the  women's  wash-basket.  Feterborongh,  not  without  signs  of 
indignation,  protesting,  the  sqnire  asked  him  point-blank  if  he  supposed 
that  Old  England  had  been  raised  to  the  head  of  the  world  by  such  as  be. 
In  fine,  he  &vonred  Feterborongh  with  a  lesson  in  worldfy  views.  "Bat 
these,"  Peterborough  said  to  me,  "  are  not  the  views,  dear  Hany-^ 
they  are  the  views  of  ladies  of  any  description,  which  I  take  leave  to 
doubt — not  the  views  of  the  ladies  yon  and  I  would  esteem.  For  instaoee, 
Uta  ladies  of  this  household."     My  aunt  Dorothy's  fate  wan  plain. 

In  reply  to  my  grandfather's  renewed  demand  to  know  whether  hit 
one  of  those  High-Dutch  women  had  got  hold  of  me,  Feterborou^  said : 
"  Ur.  Beitham,  the  only  lady  of  whom  it  could  be  suspected  that  nj 
friend  Harry  r^arded  her  vrith  more  than  ordinary  admiratiiHi  ms 
hereditary  princess  of  one  of  the  ancient  princely  houses  of  Germany." 
My  grand&ther  thereupon  said,  "  Oh  I "  pushed  the  wine,  and  ns 
stopped. 

Peterborough  chuckled  over  this  "  Oh  1  "  and  the  stoppage  of  furlher 
quesliima,  while  acknowledging  that  the  Inxnry  of  a  pipe  would  b^  to 
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make  him  more  charitable.  He  eqjoyed  the  port  of  his  native  land,  bat 
he  did,  likewise,  feel  the  want  of  one  whiff  or  ao  of  the  less  restrictive 
foreigner's  pipe ;  and  he  begged  me  to  note  the  enrioBitj  of  our  worship 
of  ariBtooracj  and  royalty  ;  and  we,  who  were  such  slaves  towards  rank, 
and  such  tyrants  in  oor  own  households, — we  Britons  were  the  great 
sticklers  for  freedom  I  His  conclosion  was,  that  we  were  not  logical. 
We  wonld  have  a  throne,  which  we  woold  not  allow  the  liberty  to  do 
anything  to  make  it  worthy  of  rational  veneration  ;  we  would  have  a 
peerage,  of  which  we  were  bo  jealons  that  it  formed  almost  an  assembly 
of  automatons ;  we  would  have  virtaonB  women,  only  for  them  to  be 
porsned  by  immoral  men.  Peterborough  feared,  he  mnst  say,  that  we 
were  an  inoonseqnent  people.  His  residence  abroad  had  so  far  unhinged 
him ;  bat  a  pipe  woold  have  stopped  his  complainings. 

Moved,  perhaps,  by  generous  wine,  in  concert  with  his  lon^g  for 
tobacco,  he  dropped  an  observation  of  nawonted  shrewdness ;  he  said : 
"  The  sqaire,  my  dear  Harry,  a  most  bonoiirable  and  straightforward 
eoontry  gentleman,  and  one  of  oor  very  wealthiest,  is  still,  I  wonld 
ventnre  to  aag^st,  an  example  of  old  blood  that  requires — I  study  race — 
vaiying,  modifying,  one  might  venture  to  say  correcting ;  and  really,  a 
friend  with  more  privileges  than  I  poaseea,  would  or  shoold  throw  him  a 
hint  that  no  harm  has  been  done  to  tiie  family  by  an  intermixture  .... 
old  blood  does  occasionally  need  it — ^yoa  know,  I  stody  blood — tt  becomes 
too  coarse,  or,  in  some  cases,  too  fine.  The  study  of  the  mixture  of  blood 
is  probably  one  of  our  great  physical  problems." 

Feterboroagh  oommoaded  me  to  gratitnde  for  the  imaj^ative  and 
chtTairoos  element  bestowed  on  me  by  a  &ther  that  was  other  than  a 
coimtry  squire ;  one  who  could  be  tolerant  of  innocent  habits,  and  not  of 
guilty  ones — a  frirther  glance  at  the  interdicted  pipe.  I  left  him  almost 
whimpering  for  it. 

The  contemplation  of  the  cnrioiu  UtUeness  of  the  lives  men  and 
women  hved  in  this  England  of  ours,  made  me  feel  as  if  I  looked  at  them 
ant  of  a  palace  balcony-window  ;  for  no  one  appeared  to  hope  very  much, 
or  to  fear ;  people  trotted  in  their  different  kinds  of  harness ;  and  I  was 
amnsed  to  think  of  my  heart  going  regularly  in  imitation  of  tiiose  about 
me.  I  was  in  a  princely  state  of  mind  indeed,  not  disinclined  for  a  time 
to  follow  the  general  course  of  life,  while  despising  it.  An  existence 
without  colour,  without  anxious  throbbing,  without  salient  matter  for 
thonght,  challenged  contempt.  Bat  it  was  exceedingly  funny.  My  aunt 
Dorotliy,  the  squire,  and  Janet  submitted  to  my  transparent  inward 
l&ngbter  at  them,  patientiy  waiting  for  me  to  share  their  contentment, 
in  the  deluded  belief  that  the  honr  would  come.  The  principal 
items  of  news  embraced  the  death  of  Squire  Gregory  Bnlsted,  the 
marriage  of  this  and  that  young  lady,  a  legal  contention  between  my 
grandfather  and  Lady  liaria  Higgioson,  the  wife  of  a  rich  manufoctorer 
newly  located  among  us,  on  account  of  a  right  of  encampment  on  Durstan 
lieatfa,  my  grandfather  taking  side  with  the  gipsiee,  and  beating  her  lady- 
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Bhip — a  friend  of  Heriof's,  fay  the  vay,  Caneenung  Heiiot,  m;  uml 
Dorothy  was  in  tronblQ.  She  could  not,  ahe  eud,  approTO  his  behanont 
in  coming  to  this  neighbourhood  at  all,  and  ahe  hinted  that  I  might  iodiiM 
him  to  keep  away.  I  mentioned  Julia  Bulsted's  being  in  moonung, 
merely  to  bring  in  her  name  tentatively. 

"Ay,  monming'fl  her  oater  rig,  never  donbt,"  said  the  Bqidie. 
"  Flick  your  vtiip  at  her,  she's  a  charitable  son!,  Judy  Bolsted  I  She 
knits  stockings  tbr  tiie  poor.  She'd  down  and  kiss  the  stomp  of  a  sailaT 
on  a  stick  o'  timber.  AH  the  same,  she  on^tn't  to  be  alone.  Kty  die 
hasn't  a  baby.    Yoa  and  I'll  talk  over  it  by-and-by,  Hany." 

Eiomi  was  spoken  of,  and  Lady  Maria  Higginson,  and  theo  Eeriot. 

"  M — m — m — m  rascal  I  "  hnmmed  the  squire.  "  There's  thiw, 
and  that's  not  enough  for  him.  Six  months  back  a  man  comes  over  from 
Boireywards,  a  &nn  he  calls  Dipwell,  and  asks  after  yon,  Hury; 
rigmaioles  abont  a  handsome  lass  gone  off ...  .  some  scoondnel  I  Ton 
and  I'll  talk  it  over  by-and-by,  Harry." 

Janet  raised  and  let  &11  her  eyebrows.  The  fiction  that,  so  mneh 
having  been  said,  an  immediate  show  of  reserve  on  gnch  topics  preserreJ 
her  in  ignorance  of  them,  was  one  she  sabscribed  to  merely  to  hnmoor  the 
squire.  I  was  half  in  donbt  whether  I  disliked  or  admired  her  want  of 
decent  hypocrisy.  She  allowed  him  to  suppose  that  she  did  not  hear,  hnt 
spoke  as  a  psxty  to  the  conversation.  Uy  atuit  DoroOiy  blamed  Julia. 
Ibe  sqnire  thundered  at  Heriot ;  Janet,  liking  both,  contented  heiaelf 
with  impartial  comments.  "  I  always  think  in  these  cases  that  the  womoi 
mnst  be  the  fools,"  she  said.  Hw  affectation  was  to  assnme  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  all  things  in  it.  We  rode  over  to  Jaha'B  cottage,  on  the 
ontskirts  of  the  estate  now  devolved  npon  her  hnsband.  Irish  eyes  an 
certiunly  bewitching  lights.  I  thonght,  fi>r  my  part,  I  conid  not  do  as  the 
captain  was  doing,  serving  his  conntiy  in  foreign  parts,  while  sneh  u 
these  were  shining  withont  a  captain  at  home.  Janet  approved  his 
conduct,  and  was  right.  "  What  can  a  wife  tbink  the  man  worth  who  dtt 
down  to  gnard  his  honae-door  ?  "  she  answered  my  slight  innendo.  She 
compared  the  roan  to  a  kennel-dog.  "  This,"  said  I,  "  cornea  irf  made-up 
matches,"  whereat  she  was  silent. 

Julia  took  her  own  view  of  her  position.  6he  asked  me  whether  it 
was  not  dismal  for  one  who  was  called  a  grass- widow,  and  was  in  reality  a 
salt-water  one,  to  keep  fresh,  with  a  Iap-dc%,  a  cook  and  a  maid-servant, 
and  a  posbnan  that  passed  the  gate  twenty  times  for  twice  &at  he  opened 
it,  and  nothing  to  look  for  bat  this  disappointing  creature  day  afler  day  I 
At  first  she  was  shy,  stole  oot  a  coy  line  of  fingen  to  be  ahakeo,  and 
Usped ;  and  ont  of  that  mood  came  right-aboot-fiice,  with  an  eiclamatian 
of  regret  that  she  supposed  she  must  not  kiss  Die  now.  I  pngeeted,  she 
drew  back.  "  Shall  Janet  go  ?  "  said  I.  "  Then  if  nobody's  presant  TB 
be  talked  of,"  said  she,  moaning  qneerly.  The  tendency  (^  her  hair  to 
ereep  loose  of  its  bands  gave  her  handsome  faoe  an  aspect  delirionsly 
wild.    I  complimented  her  cat  her  keep<ng  so  freeh^  in  spite  of  her  aalt- 
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wfttar  widowhood.  She  tuniod  the  tables  on  me  for  looking  so  powerfbl, 
though  I  yns  dying  for  a  foreign  princess.  "  Oh  1  bat  that'll  blow  over," 
■ha  said ;  "  anything  blows  over  as  long  as  yon  don't  go  np  to  the  altar ;  " 
and  she  eyed  her  ringed  finger,  wobegone,  and  flashed  the  pleaaantest  of 
smiles  with  the  name  of  her  l^nUiam.  Heriot,  whom  ahe  always  called 
Walter  Heriot,  was,  she  informed  me,  BtayiDg  at  Dnrstan  Hall,  the  new 
great  hoose,  bnilt  on  a  plot  of  ground  that  the  Lanoashire  millionaire  had 
can^tt  Tip,  iriiile  the  sqaire  and  Qie  other  landowner*  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood  were  sleeping.  "  And  if  yon  get  Walter  Heriot  to  come  to  yon, 
Hanj  Kchmtmd,  it  'U  be  better  for  him,  I'm  sore,"  she  added,  and 
naively :  "  Fd  like  to  meet  him  np  at  the  Orange."  Temple,  she  said, 
had  left  the  navy  aod  was  reading  in  London  for  the  Bar — good  news 
to  me. 

"  Yon  have  not  told  ns  anything  aboat  yonr  princess,  Harry,"  Janet 
obeerred  on  the  ride  home. 

"  Do  yoa  take  her  for  a  real  peraon,  Jaoet  ?  " 

«  One  Uunks  of  her  as  a  snow^monntun  yon've  been  admiring." 

"  Very  weH ;  so  let  her  be." 

*<  Ta  she  kind  and  good  ?  " 

"les." 

"  Does  she  ride  well  ?  " 

"  Bhe  rides  remat^bly  well." 

"  She's  fiur,  I  sappose  7  " 

"  Janet,  if  I  saw  yon  married  to  Temple,  it  wooJd  be  the  second  great 
viah  of  my  heart." 

"  Hany,  yon're  a  bit  too  cruel,  as  Jnlia  would  Bay," 

"  Have  yon  noticed  she  gets  more  and  more  Irish  ?" 

"  Perhaps  she  finds  it  is  liked.  Some  women  can  adapt  themselTes 
.  .  .  they're  the  happiest.  All  I  meant  to  ask  yon  is,  whether  your 
princess  is  like  the  rest  of  ns  7  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  nnconscious  of  hurting. 

"  Never  mind.  Don't  be  bard  on  Julia.  Bhe  has  the  making  of  a 
good  woman;  a  girl  can  see  that;  only  she  osn't  bear  loneliness,  and 
doesn't  onderstand  yet  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  true  gentleman.  Persons 
of  that  olasB  can't  learn  it  all  at  once." 

X  was  pained  to  see  her  in  tears.  Her  figure  was  straight,  and  she 
spoke  without  a  quaver  of  her  voice. 

"  Heriot's  an  excellent  fellow,"  I  remariced. 

"  He  is.    I  can't  think  ill  of  my  friends,"  sud  she. 

"  Dear  girl,  is  it  these  two  who  made  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"No;  but  dear  old  grandada  I  .  .  ." 

The  course  of  her  mind  was  obvious.  I  would  rather  have  had  her 
Ies0  abrupt  and  more  personal  is  revealing  it.    I  stammered  something, 

"  Heriot  does  not  know  you  as  I  do,"  she  said,  strangling  a  whimper. 
■•  I  -was  sore  it  was  serions,  tbou^  one's  accustomed  to  associate  princesses 
-witli  yonng  men's  dreams.    I  fear,  Harry,  it  will  half  break  our  dear  old 
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grondada'B  heart.  He  is  rongb,  aod  7011  have  often  been  ag&inst  him,  for 
one  nnfortimate  reasoii.  If  70a  knew  him  aa  I  do  joa  would  pity  lum 
Bmoerely.  He  hardi;  grambled  at  all  at  yoor  terribly  long  absence.  Poor 
oil)  maul  he  hopes  on." 

"  He's  iucnrably  nnJQsi  to  my  father." 

"  Your  father  has  bean  with  yoa  all  Uie  time,  Hany  ?    I  guessed  it" 

"WeU?" 

"It  geneTally  bodes  no  good  to  the  Grange.  Do  pardon  ma  for 
saying  that.  I  know  nothing  of  I''"' ;  I  know  only  that  the  squire  ia 
geneions,  and  that  I  stand  for  him  with  all  my  might.  For^re  me  he 
what  I  said." 

"  Forgive  yoa ;  vritli  all  my  heart.  I  like  yon  all  the  better.  Yon'rs 
a  brave  partisan.     I  don't  expect  women  to  be  philosophers." 

"  Well,  Harty,  I  would  take  yoor  side  as  firmly  as  anybody's." 

"  Do,  then ;  tell  the  sqnire  how  I  am  sitnated." 

"  Ah  I "  she  half  sighed,  "  I  knew  this  was  coming." 

"  How  could  it  other  than  come  ?  Yon  can  do  what  yon  like  with  the 
squire.  I'm  dependent  on  him,  and  I  am  betrothed  to  the  Vnaeat 
Ottilia.  Qod  knows  how  much  she  has  to  trample  down  on  her  pait. 
She  casts  off^to  speak  plunly,  she  puts  herself  ont  of  the  line  of  sne- 
cession,  and  fbr  whom  ?  for  me.  In  her  father's  lifetime  ehe  will  hardly 
yield  me  her  hand ;  bnt  I  most  immediately  be  in  a  position  to  offer  mine. 
She  may  :  who  can  tell  7  she  is  above  all  women  in  power  and  firmness. 
Yoa  talk  of  generosity ;  conid  there  be  a  higher  example  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say ;  I  know  nothing  of  princesses,"  Janet  mnrmored.  "  I 
don't  quite  comprehend  what  she  hag  done.  The  point  is,  yHai  ant 
I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Prepare  him  for  it.  Soothe  him  in  advance.  Why,  dear  Janeti 
yoa  can  reconcile  him  to  anything  io  a  minat«." 

"  Lie  to  him  downright  ?  " 

"  Now  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  that,  and  why  can't  yon  spes^ 
mildly?" 

"  I  sappose  I  speak  aa  I  feel.  I'm  a  plain  speaker,  a  plain  persao. 
Yon  don't  give  me  an  easy  task,  friend  Harry." 

"  If  yon  believe  in  his  generosity,  Janet,  ahoold  yoa  be  afrtud  to  put 
it  to  proof?" 

"  Grandada's  generosity,  Harry  ?  I  do  believe  in  it  as  I  believe  in 
my  own  life.  It  happens  to  be  the  yery  thing  I  mast  keep  myself  frim 
roasing  in  him,  to  be  of  any  service  to  yon.  Look  at  the  old  hoose ! " 
She  changed  her  tone.  "  Looking  on  old  Riveraley  with  the  eyes  of  mj 
head  even,  I  think  I'm  looking  at  something  &r  away  in  the  memoi^' 
Perhaps  the  deep  red  brick  canses  it.  There  never  was  a  boose  with  so 
many  beaatiful  creepers.  Br^ht  as  they  are,  yon  notice  the  roses  on  &> 
wall.  There's  a  &ce  for  me  for  ever  from  every  window ;  and  good-by, 
Riversley  I     Hany,  I'll  obey  yoor  wishes." 

80  saying,  she  headed  me,  trotting  down  the  heath-track. 
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CHAPTKE  XXXVn. 

JassT  £K»OnHCKS  HE. 

As  illness  of  old  Bewis,  the  bntler, — am&zlDglj  resembling  a  sick  moakey 
in  Ms  bed — kept  me  from  paying  a  ndt  to  Temple  and  seeing  my  father 
JOT  sfftenX  weeks,  during  iriuch  dme  Janet  lojaUy  accoslomed  the  squire 
to  hear  of  the  Oermao  {ffioeess,  and  she  did  it  with  a  decent  and  agree- 
ible  ebeeifdlness  that  I  qnite  approved  of.  I  shonld  have  been  enraged 
■t  a  maitfr-liks  appearance  oq  her  part,  for  I  demanded  a  spri^tly 
dsTOtion  to  my  interests,  consideriDg  lore  ao  holy  a  thing,  that  where  it 
existed,  all  auTroimdiDg  persons  were  bomid  to  do  it  hom^e  and  service. 
We  were  thrown  together  a  great  deal  in  attending  on  poai  old  Sewis,  who 
;ranld  lie  on  hia  pillows  recomiting  for  homs  my  father's  midnight  snm- 
mons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Krersley,  and  hia  little  Harry's  in&nt 
expedition  into  the  world.  Temple  and  Keriot  came  to  stay  at  the 
Grange,  and  assisted  in  some  rongh  scene -pain  ting — torrid  coloors  repre- 
Bentisg  the  island  of  Jamaica.  We  hong  it  at  the  foot  of  old  Sewis'g 
bed.  He  awoke  and  contemplated  it,  and  went  downstairs  the  same  day, 
cured,  he  declared ;  the  &ct  being  that  the  nnfortonate  picture  testified 
too  strongly  to  &e  reversal  of  all  he  was  nsed  to  in  lifo,  in  having  those 
be  served  to  wait  on  him.  The  eqoire  celebrated  his  recovery  by  giving  a 
nrrants'  ball.  Sewia  danced  with  the  handsomest  lass,  swung  her  to 
nipper,  and  delivered  an  extraordinary  speech,  entirely  concerning  me, 
and  rather  to  my  dlscomposoie,  particularly  so  when  it  was  my  fate  to 
bear  that  the  old  man  bad  made  me  the  heir  of  his  savbgs.  Snch  was 
hia  annonneement  in  a  very  excited  voice,  but  incidentally  upon  a  solemn 
adjnratioQ  to  the  sqniro  to  beware  of  his  temper — govern  his  temper  and 
not  be  a  tomcoat.  We  were  present  at  the  head  of  the  enpper-table  to 
bear  our  liealths  dnmk.  Sewis  spoke  like  a  half-caste  oblivions  of  his 
tninii^,  and  of  the  snbjects  he  was  at  liberty  to  tonch  on  as  well. 
Evidently  there  was  a  weight  of  foreboding  on  his  mind.  He  knew  bis 
master  well.  The  sqnire  excosed  him  under  the  ejaculation,  "  Drunk,  by 
tbe  Lord  I"  Sewis  went  so  far  as  to  mention  my  father.  "He  no 
disgrace,  aar,  be  no  disgrace,  I  say  I  bnt  he  pnll  one  way,  old  house  pull 
other  way,  and  'tween  'em  my  little  Hany  torn  apieces,  squire.  He  set 
out  in  the  night.  '  You  not  enter  it  any  more  I '  Very  well.  I  go  my 
Uwyer  next  day.  Yon  see  my  will,  squire.  Years  ^o,  and  little  Harry 
so  high.  Old  Sewis  not  the  man  to  change.  He  no  turncoat,  sqnire, 
God  bless  you,  my  master ;  yon  recoUect,  and  ladies  tell  yon  if  yon  forget, 
old  Sewia  no  turncoat.  Yon  hate  tomcoat.  Yon  taught  old  Sewis,  and 
God  bless  yon,  and  Mr.  Harry,  and  British  Constitution,  all,  Amen  I " 
With  tiiat  he  bonnded  to  bed.  He  was  dead  next  morning. 
The  squire  was  humorons  over  my  legacy.  It  amonnted  to  about 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  invested  in  Government  Stock,  and  be  asked 
me  what  I  meant  to  do  with  it ;  proposed  a  charity  to  be  established  on 
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behalf  of  decajed  half-eaatas,  in  ■■■ting  that  serTBiitB'  money  eonld  Mia 
be  appropriated  to  Qie  usea  of  gentlemen.  All  the  while  he  wu  muttering 
"TumcDatl  eh?  torncoat?"  proof  that  the  vord  had  Btmekwhenit 
was  turned.  For  me,  after  thinking  on  it,  I  had  a  gnperstitions  retpeet 
fbr  the  legac^t  b(>  I  determined,  in  spite  of  the  aqoire's  langhfair  am 
"  Bizty  poonds  per  annum  I "  to  let  it  rest  in  1117  name.  I  saw  fat  the 
first  time  the  poedbilitj  that  I  might  not  h&Yi  n^  grandbther'a  wealth  to 
depend  upon.  He  warned  me  of  growing  miserly.  With  raj  bther  in 
Loudon  living  freely  on  my  property,  I  had  not  much  fear  of  that.  How- 
ever, I  siud  discreetly,  "  I  don't  mind  spending  when  I  see  my  way." 

"  OhI  see  yoai  way,"  said  he.  "  Better  a  niggard  than  a  chotkfist. 
Only  there's  my  girl:  she's  good  ataeconnte.  One'll  do  for  Uiem,  Hsrry  7 
— ba'n't  been  long  enough  at  home  yet  ?  " 

Few  were  the  occasions  when  our  conTereation  did  not  divoge  to 
this  sort  of  interrogatioi].  Temple  and  Heiiot,  with  whom  I  took 
counsel,  advised  me  to  wait  actil  the  idea  of  the  princess  bad  worn  iii  way 
into  bis  onderatanding,  and  leave  tbe  work  to  Janet.  "  Though,"  uud 
Eeriot  to  me  aside,  "  upon  my  soul,  it's  slaagbter."  He  believed  that 
Janet  Cslt  keenly.  But  then,  she  admired  him,  and  so  they  repaid  on* 
another. 

I  won  my  grandiather's  confidense  in  practical  matters  on  a  trip  w« 
took  into  Wales.  Bnt  it  was  not  enough  for  me  to  be  a  man  of  bnnness, 
he  affirmed  ;  he  wanted  me  to  have  some  ambition ;  why  not  stand  for 
oar  county  at  the  next  general  election  7  He  offered  me  bis  Wetsk 
borongb  if  I  thought  fit  to  decline  a  contest.  This  wu  to  speak  u 
mightily  as  a  German  prince.  Virtually,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  wm 
a  prince  ;  but  of  how  qoeer  a  kind  I  He  was  immensely  gratified  by  my 
refraining  to  look  oat  for  my  father  on  our  return  joaniey  throu^ 
London,  and  remarked  that  I  bad  not  seen  him  tta  seme  time,  he  sap- 
posed.  To  which  I  said,  no,  I  bad  not.  He  advised  me  to  let  tbe  Mot 
run  his  length.  Baggesting  that  be  held  it  likely  I  eontribnted  to  "the 
fellow's  "  support :  he  said  generoosly,  "  Keep  clear  of  bim,  Hal :  I  add 
yon  a  thousand  a  year  to  your  allowance,"  and  damned  me  for  being  so 
thoughtful  over  it.  I  found  myself  Juddering  at  a  breath  of  anger  frton 
him.  Could  he  not  with  a  word  dash  my  hopes  for  ever  7  The  waning 
I  had  taken  from  old  Sewis  tronsfoimed  me  to  something  like  a  hypocrite, 
and  I  dare  say  I  gave  the  squire  to  ondeistand  that  I  bad  not  seen  my 
faster  for  a  very  long  period  and  knew  nothing  of  bis  reoent  doings. 
"  Been  infernally  quiet  these  last  two  or  three  years,"  the  squire  mattered 
of  the  ol^eot  of  bis  aversion.  "  I  beard  of  a  City  widow  laet,  sick  as  > 
Dover  packet-boat  'boat  tbe  fellow  1  Well,  the  women  are  ninnies,  bat 
you're  a  man,  Hany ;  you're  not  to  be  taken  in  any  longer,  eh  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  knew  my  father  better  now,  and  waa  asked  how  tb« 
deuce  I  knew  him  better.  It  was  tbe  world  I  knew  better  after  my  stay 
on  the  Continent. 

I  contained  myself  enough  to  say,  "  Very  well,  the  world,  sir." 
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"  FUit«d  with  one  id  their  piiBceases  ? "    He  winked. 

"  On  that  Bnbject  I  will  talk  to  70a  some  other  time,"  said  L 

"  Got  to  pay  an  indenuutj  ?  or  what  ?  "  He  professed  slann,  and 
pushed  for  explanaiionB  nith  the  ur  of  a  man  of  bnsiuesa  read;  to  help 
me  if  need  wero.  "  Make  a  dean  breast  of  it,  Eany.  You're  not  the 
eon  of  lorn  Fool  the  Bastard  for  nothing,  I'll  swear.  All  the  same 
you're  Beltbam ;  yon're  my  grandson  and  heir,  and  I'll  stand  by  yon. 
Oat  witli  't  1     Bhe's  a  princess,  is  she  ?  " 

The  neeessify  for  correcting  his  impressions  taught  me  to  think  the 
moment  foTonrable.    I  said,  "  I  am  engaged  to  her,  sir." 

He  returned  promptly : "  Then  you'll  break  it  off." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  'Why,  yon  oan't  jilt  m;  girl  at  home  I "  said  he. 

"  Do  yon  find  a  princess  objectionable,  sir  ?  " 

"  Objectionable  ?  She's  a  foreigner.  I  don't  know  her.  I  never 
saw  her.  Here's  my  Janet  I've  brought  up  for  yon,  nnder  my  own  eyes, 
out  of  the  way  of  every  damned  softsawderer,  safs  and  plump  as  a  mdon 
under  a  glass,  and  yon  fight  shy  of  her  and  go  and  engage  yourself  to  a 
foreigner  I  don't  know  and  never  saw  I  By  George,  Harry,  I'll  call  in  a 
parson  to  settle  you  soon  as  ever  we  sight  Biversley.  I'll  couple  yout 
by  Oeorge,  I  will  I  'fore  either  of  you  know  whether  you're  on  your  legs 
or  your  backs." 

We  were  in  the  streets  of  London,  so  he  was  obliged  to  moderate  hii 


"  Have  yon  consulted  Janet?  "  said  I. 

«  Consulted  her  ?  ever  since  she  was  a  chick  with  half  a  feather  on." 
•<  A  ohiok  with  half  a  feather  on,"  I  remarked,  "  is  not  always  of  the 
game  mind  as  a  piece  of  poultry  of  full  plumage." 

"  Hang  your  sneering  and  your  talk  of  a  fine  girl,  like  my  Janet,  as  a 
piece  of  ponltij,  you  yonog  rooster  1  You  toss  yonr  head  up  like  a  cock 
too  conceited  to  crow.  I'll  swear  the  girl's  in  love  with  you.  She  does 
you  the  honour  to  be  fond  of  you.  She's  one  in  a  million.  A  handsmiM 
ffA,  straight-backed,  honest,  jnat  a  dash,  and  not  too  much,  of  our  blood 
in  ber." 

"-Consult  her  again,  air,"  I  broke  in.  "  Yon  will  discover  she  is  not 
of  yoor  way  of  thinking.' ' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she's  given  you  a  left-hander,  Harry  ?  " 
"I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  not  given  her  the  option." 
He  groaned  going  up  the  steps  of  his  hotel,  faced  me  onee  or  twice, 
and  almost  gained  my  sympathy  by  observing,  ■'  When  we're  boys,  the 
old  ones  worry  us ;  when  we're  old  ones,  the  boys  b^^  to  ti^  I "    He 
rarely  spoke  so  humanly, — rarely,  at  least,  to  me. 

For  a  wonder,  he  let  the  matter  drop ;  possibly  because  he  found  me 

temperate.    I  tried  the  system  ou  him  with  good  effect  during  our  stay  in 

London ;  that  is,  I  took  upon  myself  to  be  always  cool,  always  courteous, 

deliberate  in  my  replies,  and  not  oscordial,  thongh  I  was  for  tepreseoting 
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the  reserved  yonng  mas.  I  obttuned  some  pmse  for  my  style  and  beuing 
unong  Ma  acquaintancea.  To  one  lady  passing  an  encomium  on  me,  he 
sud,  "  Oh,  some  foreign  princess  has  been  training  him," — wbich  seemed 
to  me  of  good  angoty. 

Hy  friends  Temple  and  Heriot  were  among  the  lUrerflley  gnetts  at 
Chrisbnas.  We  rode  orer  to  John  Tbreciher'a,  of  whom  we  beard  that 
the  ptttiy  Mabel  Bweetwinter  had  disappeared,  and  nnderstood  tbttt 
Bospicion  had  fallen  upon  one  of  ns  gentlemen.  Bob,  ber  brother,  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  braTest  English  fellows  of  bis  class — to  Amerifa, 
We  called  on  the  miliar,  a  soured  old  man.  Bob's  evasion  affected  him 
more  than  Uabel's,  Martha  Thresher  atii,  in  deridon  of  our  sex.  I  was 
puned  to  bear  from  her  that  Bob  supposed  me  the  misleader  of  bis  oster; 
and  that  he  had,  as  she  believed,  left  Eo^and,  to  avoid  the  miMry<^ever 
meeting  me  agun,  becaose  he  liked  me  so  much.  She  had  been  teen 
walking  down  the  lanes  with  some  one  resembling  me  in  figure.  Eeriot 
took  the  miller's  view,  counting  the  loss  of  one  stout  young  En^ishman 
to  his  conntry  of  far  greater  importanee  than  the  escapades  of  dozens  of 
girls,  for  which  simple  creatures  be  had  no  compassion:  he  held  the 
expression  of  it  a  sham.  It  was  given  them  to  exercise  the  choice 
irtietber  tbey  would  be  prey  to  the  natural  hawk,  man,  if  they  liked  it ; 
pi^  was  waste  of  breath,  nonsense.  Temple  bantered  him  capitally  by 
tracing  the  career  of  the  natural  hawk  gorged  with  prey,  and  the  mi^ty 
service  be  was  of  to  his  connby,  Heriot  retorted  that  all  great  men  had, 
we  should  find,  entertained  his  ideas  about  women ;  but  be  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  a  vast  number  of  very  small  ones  were  «milarly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. He  had  grown  terribly  coxcombical.  Withoat  talking  of  his 
oonqnesta,  be  talked  largdy  of  the  ladies  who  were  possibly  in  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  viotims  to  bis  grace  of  person,  though  he  did  not  do  so  with  any 
nnetuous  boasting.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  ratber  taking  undertone 
of  regret  that  bis  enfeebled  over-bt  conntry  would  give  ber  miUtaiy  son 
no  worthier  occupation.  He  laughed  at  tbe  mention  of  Julia  Bulsted'a 
name.  "  She  proves,  Richie,  marriage  is  tbe  best  of  all  receipts  for 
women,  just  as  it's  the  worst  for  men.  Poor  Billy  Bulsted,  for  instance, 
a  flret-rate  seaman,  and  bis  heart's  only  half  in  bis  profeasion  since  be 
and  Julia  swore  their  oath ;  and  no  wonder, — he  made  something  bis  own 
that  won't  go  under  lock  and  key.  No  military  or  naval  man  ought  ev^ 
to  marry." 

"  Stop,"  said  Temple,  "  is  the  poor  old  country  to  be  denied  a  dianee 
of  heini  of  their  gallant  bodies?  How  about  continuing  the  race  of 
heroes  ? " 

Heriot  oommeuded  him  to  rectories,  vicarages,  and  curates'  lodgings 
for  breeding  grounds,  and  coming  round  to  Julia  related  one  of  the  racy 
dialogues  of  ber  married  life.  "  Tbe  salt-water  widow's  delicions.  Billy 
rushes  home  firom  bis  ship  in  a  hnny.  'Wbat's.tbiaOreg  writes  me?'— 
'  That  he'e  got  a  friend  of  his  to  drink  with  him,  d'ye  mean,  William  ?  '— 
'  A  friend  of  yours,  ma'am.' — '  And  will  you  say  a  fiirad  of  mine  is  not 
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ft  friend  of  yotas,  ^11110111  ? ' — '  Julia,  yon're  driving  me  mad ! ' — '  And  is 
tiut  br  Irom  crazy  where  yon  said  I  drove  yon  at  first  sight  of  me, 
'Williua?'  Back  to  his  ship  goes  Billy  with  a  song  of  love  and  con- 
sUney." 

I  said  nothing  of  my  chagrin  at  the  behavionr  of  the  pair  who  had 
fluTushed  my  first  idea  of  the  romantio  beauty  of  love. 

"  Why  does  she  talk  twice  as  Iriah  as  she  used  to,  Heriot  ?  " 

"  Jort  to  coax  the  world  to  let  her  be  as  nonsensical  as  she  likes. 
Sbe's  awfolly  doll ;  she  has  only  her  nonsense  to  amnse  her,  I  repeat : 
uldiers  and  sailors  oughtn't  to  marry.  I'm  her  best  friend.  I  am,  on 
my  boDODT :  for  I'm  going  to  make  Billy  give  np  the  service,  since  he  can't 
give  her  np.  There  she  is  1 "  he  cried  ont,  and  waved  his  hat  to  a  lady 
on  honehack  some  way  down  the  slope  of  a  road  leading  to  the  view  of 
our  besthland :  "  There's  the  only  girl  living  fit  to  marry  a  man  and  swear 
ihell  aUck  to  him  through  life  and  death." 

He  started  at  a  gallop.  Temple  would  have  gone  too  at  any  possible 
■peed,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  Janet  was  the  girl  alone  capable 
of  winning  a  lespectinl  word  from  Heriot ;  but  I  detained  him  to  talk  of 
Ottilia  and  my  dismal  prospect  of  parsuading  the  squire  to  consent  to  my 
proposal  for  her,  and  to  dower  her  in  a  manner  worthy  a  princess.  He 
doled  ont  bis  yes  and  no  to  ma  vacantly.  Janet  and  Heriot  came  at  a  walking 
pace  to  meet  ns,  he  qnestioning  her,  she  replying,  but  a  little  differently  from 
hw  nnial  habit  of  tnming  her  full  face  to  the  speaker.  He  was  evidently 
atartted,  and,  to  judge  from  his  posture,  repeated  his  question,  as  one 
vonld  say,  *  You  did  this  ? '  She  nodded,  and  then  uttered  some  ra^ud 
words,  glanced  at  him,  langhed  shyly,  and  sank  her  features  into  repose 
as  we  drew  near.  She  had  a  deep  blush  on  her  &ce.  I  thought  it  might 
be  that  Janet  and  her  loud  champion  had  come  to  particular  terms,  a 
nippoeitiou  that  touched  me  with  regrets  for  Temple's  sake.  But  Heriot 
TCR  not  looking  pleased.  It  happened  that  whatever  Janet  uttered 
iCnck  a  chord  of  opposition  in  me.  She  liked  the  winter  and  the  winter 
irmseta,  had  hopes  of  a  frost  for  skating,  liked  our  chmate,  thought  our 
way  of  keeping  Christmas  venerable,  rejoiced  in  dispensing  the  squire's 
boontiei — called  them  bounties,  joined  Heriot  in  abusing  foreign  coontries 
to  the  exaltation  of  her  own — aU  this  with  "  Well,  Harry,  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  think  as  we  do.    And  we  do,  don't  we  ?  "  she  addressed  him. 

"  I  reserve  a  point,"  he  said,  and  not  play&Uy. 

She  appeared  distressed,  and  courted  a  change  of  expression  in  his 
features,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  never  having  seen  her  gaze  upon  any 
one  save  myself  in  that  fashion,  which  was  with  her  very  winning, 
especially  where  some  of  her  contralto  tones  of  remonstrance  or  entreaty 
aided  it,  I  felt  as  a  man  does  at  a  neighbour's  shadow  cast  over  his  rights 
of  property. 

Heriot  dropped  to  the  rear :  I  was  glad  to  leave  her  with  Temple,  and 
glad  to  see  them  canter  ahead  together  on  the  sand  of  the  heaths. 

"  She  has  done  it,"  Heriot  burst  out  abruptly.     "  She  has  done  it  I " 
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he  Eud  Bg&in.  "  Upon  my  Bonl,  I  never  vubed  in  my  life  beibn  thii  I 
Vfts  a  marrying  man :  I  might  have  a  ehance  of  ending  worth  Bomething. 
She  has  won  the  eqaire  round  with  a  thondering  fib,  and  yon're  to  hm 
the  Gennan  if  yoU'  can  get  her.  Don't  be  in  a  hnny.  The  Bqiiinll 
speak  to  yon  to-night :  bat  think  over  it.  Will  yon  ?  Think  wh&t  t 
girl  this  is.  I  believe  on  my  honour  no  man  evei  had  snch  an  oSat  of  ■ 
tme  woman.  Come,  don't  think  it's  Heiiot  speaking — I've  always  liked 
her,  of  course.  But  I  have  always  respected  her,  and  that's  not  of  txnaw. 
Depend  npon  it,  a  woman  who  can  be  a  iiiend  of  men  is  the  dght  tai  tt 
woman  to  make  a  matoh  with.  Do  yon  snppose  she  cooldD't  hire  i 
dozen  fellows  roond  her  at  the  lift  of  her  finger  ?— the  pick  of  the  Undl 
I'd  tnut  her  with  an  army.  I  tell  you,  Juiet  Bchestn's  the  ontj  pA 
alive  who'll  double  the  m^i  she  marries.  I  don't  know  another  vbo 
wouldn't  make  the  name  of  wife  lan^  the  pow  devil  oat  of  house  mi 
company.  Bhe'e  firm  aa  a  rock ;  and  sweet  as  a  flower  on  it  I  yM  tint 
tou^yoa?  Bah  I  Biehie,  let's  talk  like  men.  I  feel  for  her  beouu 
she's  tani  of  you,  and  I  know  what  it  is  when  a  ffA  like  that  sets  bar 
heart  on  a  fellow.  There,"  he  concluded,  "  I'd  ask  yon  to  go  dam  on 
your  knees  and  pray  before  you  decide  against  her  1 " 

Eeriot  succeeded  in  raising  a  certain  dull,  indiatiitct  image  in  my 
mind  of  a  well-meaning  ^1,  to  whom  I  was  bound  to  feel  thankful,  and 
felt  so.  I  thanked  Eariot,  too,  for  his  &iendly  intentiona.  He  bad  nerei 
seen  the  Priooeos  Ottilia.  And  at  night  I  thanked  mj  graDd&thar.  He 
bore  himself,  on  the  whole,  like  the  good  and  kindly  old  gentleman  Janet 
loved  to  consider  him.  Ee  wonld  not  stand  in  mj  hght,  he  said,  leenning 
to  that  sheet-anchor  of  a  tolerant  sentence  whenever  his  forehead  b^u  to 
gather  clouds.  Ee  regretted  that  Janet  was  no  better  than  her  sex  in  bei 
preference  for  rakes,  and  wished  me  to  the  deuce  £ir  bringing  Eeiiot  into 
the  house,  and  not  knowing  when  I  waa  lue^.  "  Qerman  great-gnnd- 
ohildren,  eb  I "  he  muttered.  No  Beltbam  bad  ever  manned  a  fbreigoer. 
What  was  the  time  fixed  between  us  for  the  maniage  ?  He  wanted  to  see 
his  line  safe  before  he  died.  "  Sow  do  I  know  this  foreign  woman  'U 
bear  ?  "  be  asked,  e^ieotiug  an  answer.  His  hand  was  on  the  bad  of  a 
chiur,  grasping  and  rocking  it ;  bis  eyes  bent  stormily  on  the  carpet ;  they 
were  set  blinking  rapidly  after  a  glance  at  me.  Altc^ether  his  lelf- 
command  was  creditable  to  Janet's  ttiiUon. 

Janet  met  me  next  day.  Baying  with  some  insolence  (so  it  slnek  toe 
from  her  liveliness)  :  "  Well,  it's  all  right,  Earry  ?  Now  yon'Jl  be  hqipy, 
I  hope."  I  did  not  shine  in  my  reply.  Her  amiable  part  appeared  to  be 
to  let  me  see  how  brilliant  and  gracious  the  commonplace  could  be  made 
to  look.  Bbe  kept  Eariot  at  the  Grange,  against  the  squire's  remon- 
atrance  and  her  mother's.  "It's  to  keep  him  out  of  hann'away:  the 
women  he  knows  are  not  of  the  beat  kind  for  him,"  she  said,  w^ 
astounding  fatuity.  Ee  submitted,  and  seemed  to  like  it.  Bbe  moat  be 
teaching  Temple  to  skate  figures  in  the  &ost,  with  a  great  display  of  good- 
humoured  patience,  and  her  voice  at  musical  pitches.    But  her  pnneipal 
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afisetatum  tu  to  talk  on  matters  of  bnaiiiesa  vith  Mr.  BnrgiD  and 
Jfr.  Tivwint,  the  sqniie'a  Iaw7er  and  bailiff,  cm  mines  and  intersat,  on 
money  and  economical  qnestioiu ;  not  ahrinWng  from  politics  eiUier,  nntil 
the  B^oira  criea  out  to  the  males  assisting  in  the  peiformanoe,  "Qad, 
she's  ft  head  aa  good  as  our  half-dozen  pnt  together,"  and  the;  serrile^ 
joinod  their  firagmentaij  capitals  in  agreement.  She  vent  so  &t  as  to 
retain  Feterboron^  to  teach  her  I^tin.  He  was  idling  in  the  expectation 
of  a  living  in  the  squire's  gift.  The  annoyance  for  me  was  that  I  oonld 
not  detach  myself  from  a  contemplation  <£  these  Tsiiona  scenes,  by 
rerartiDg  to  my  life  in  Germany.  That  praposterons  closing  to  my 
iaterriew  ^th  Ottilia  blocked  ttie  way,  and  I  was  nnable  to  write  to  her — 
unable  to  address  her  eran  in  imagination,  vithont  pangs  of  shame  at  the 
review  of  the  petty  conspiracy  I  had  suictioned  to  entrap  her  to  plight  her 
hand  to  me,  and  without  perpetually  maltqilying  excuses  for  my  conduct. 
So  to  escape  Uiem  I  was  reduced  to  stndy  Janet,  fonning  one  of  her 
satellites.  She  conld  say  to  me  impndently,  with  all  the  air  of  a  ficioadly 
comrade,  "  Had  your  letter  from  Oermany  yet,  Hany  7  "  She  flew — she 
was  always  on  the  ohaee.  I  saw  her  permit  Heriot  to  kiss  her  hand,  and 
then  the  sqaire  a[^ared,  and  Heriot  and  she  buret  into  laughter,  and  the 
squire,  with  a  puzzled  face,  would  hove  the  game  explained  to  him,  but 
understood  not  a  bit  of  it,  only  growled  at  me ;  upon  which  Janet  became 
serious  and  ehid  him.  I  was  told  by  my  aunt  Dorothy  to  admire  this 
behavionr  of  hers.  One  day  she  certainly  did  me  a  service  :  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  liie  newspapers  spoke  of  my  bther,  not  flatteringly :  ' '  Richmond 
is  in  the  field  again,"  it  commenced.  The  squire  was  waiting  for  her  to 
h&nd  the  paper  to  him.  Kone  of  ns  could  comprehend  why  she  played 
him  off  and  denied  him  his  ri^  to  the  first  perusal  of  the  news ;  she  was 
TOlnble,  almost  witty,  full  of  sprightly  Roxalana  petulance.  "  This  paper," 
she  Bsid,  "  deserves  to  be  burnt,"  and'  she  was  sJlowed  to  bum  it — money 
article,  mining  column  as  well— on  the  pretext  of  an  infamous  anti-Tory 
leader,  of  iriiicb  she  herself  composed  the  first  sentence  to  shock  the 
squire  completely.  I  had  a^i  of  that  paper  sometime  afterwards. 
Biehmond  was  in  the  field  again,  it  stated,  with  mock  flonnfihes.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst.  My  grand&tlier's  name  was  down  there,  and 
mine,  and  FrineeBS  Ottilia's.  Uy  Esther's  connection  with  the  court  of 
Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld  was  alluded  to  as  the  latest,  and  next  to  his 
winning  the  heiress  of  Biversley,  the  most  socceesfhl  of  his  ventures, 
inaamnch  as  his  son,  if  romour  was  to  be  trusted,  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  paragraph  was  an  excerpt  from 
a  gossiping  weekly  journal,  perhaps  less  malevolent  tbas  I  thoi^ht  it. 
There  was  some  fim  to  be  got  out  of  a  man  who,  tbe  jounial  in  question 
was  iniormed,  had  joined  the  arms  of  England  and  a  pet^  Germtui  prin- 
cipally atamped  on  his  plate  and  furniture. 

My  gratitude  to  Janet  was  fervent  enou|^  irbea  I  saw  what  she  had 
saved  me  from.  I  pressed  her  hand  and  held  it.  I  talked  stupidly,  hot 
I  made  my  cmel  podtios  int^GgiUa  to  her,  and  she  had  the  delioaoy,  on 
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this  oceaBion,  to  keep  her  sentimeiita  r^arding  my  fitthei  nnattered.  We 
Bat  hardly  leas  than  an  hour  side  by  side — I  know  not  how  long  hand  in 
hand.  The  end  was  an  extraordinary  trembling  in  the  limb  abandoned  to 
me.  It  BeLted  her  frame.  X  would  have  detained  her,  but  it  wu  pliun 
she  Buffered  both  in  her  heart  and  bar  pride.  Her  voice  was  nnder  bii 
command — more  than  mine  was.  6be  coonselled  me  to  go  to  London  ti 
oikee.  "  I  wonld  be  off  to  London  if  I  were  yon,  Hany," — '  for  the  par- 
pose  of  ehecking  my  fittber's  eztntTaganees,'  would  have  been  tbe  bntha 
wording,  which  she  spared  me  ;  and  I  thanked  her,  wishing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  would  gat  the  habit  of  naing  choicer  pbraaes  wbenenr  tben 
might,  by  chance,  be  a  stress  of  emotion  between  ns.  Her  trembling, 
and  her  "  I'd  be  off,"  came  into  nnpleasant  eoHision  in  the  recollection. 
I  acknowledged  to  myself  that  she  was  a  tme  and  hearty  friend.  Sbx 
listened  with  interest  to  my  disconrse  on  the  neeessily  of  my  bong  in 
Parliunent  before  I  could  venture  to  propose  formally  for  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  and  undertook  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  conseqaent  negotiationE 
with  my  grand&ther.  If  she  would  bnt  have  allowed  me  to  speak  of 
Temple,  instead  of  saying,  "  Don't,  Harry,  I  like  bim  bo  mneh  I  "  at  the 
Tery  mention  of  his  name,  I  should  have  sincerely  felt  my  indebtedness  to 
her,  and  some  admiration  of  her  fine  spirit  and  figure  besides.  I  could 
not  even  agree  with  my  aont  Dorothy  that  Janet  was  handsome.  TThen  I 
had  to  grant  her  a  pardon  I  appreciated  her  better. 
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The  squire  again  did  hononr  to  Janrt's  eulogy  and  good  aaaagaaoA 
of  him. 

"  And  where,"  said  ehe,  "  would  yon  find  a  Badieal  to  behave  so 
geseroosly,  Harry,  when  it  touches  him  bo  ?  " 

He  accorded  me  his  permisaion  to  select  my  side  in  polities,  men\f 
insiatdng  that  I  was  never  to  change  it,  and  this  ho  requested  me  to 
swear  to,  for  (he  oalled  the  ghost  of  old  Sewis  to  witness)  he  ahhoiied 
a  tnincoat. 

"  If  you're  to  be  a  Whig,  or  a  sneaking  half-and-half,  I  can't  help  yon 
much,"  he  remarked.  "  I  can  pop  a  young  Toiyinfor  my  borongfa,  miv- 
be ;  bnt  I  can't  insult  a  number  of  independent  En^^ishmen  by  asking 
them  to  vote  for  the  opposite  ciew ;  that's  reasonable,  eh  ?  And  I  on't 
promise  you  plumpers  for  the  counfy  nuther.  Yon  can  date  yonr  Addres 
from  Biversley.  You'll  have  your  house  in  town.  Tell  me  this  [oineess 
of  yours  is  ready  with  her  hand,  and,"  he  threw  in  roughly,  "  is  a  respect- 
able young  woman,  I'll  commence  building.  You'll  have  a  honse  fit  for  a 
prince  in  town  and  country,  both." 

!Femple  had  produced  an  eSeot  on  ])im  [by  informing  h^m  that '  tbis 
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prineesB  of  mine '  was  entitied  to  be  eoneidered  b  fit  and  proper  person, 
is  rank  and  blood,  for  an  alliance  with  the  proudest  rojal  honsea  of 
Europe,  and  my  grandfather  was  not  qnite  destitiii«  of  consolation  in  the 
prospect  I  presented  to  him.  He  was  a  cnrions  stndj  to  me  of  the  Tory 
mind,  in  its  attachment  to  solidity,  fixity,  certainty,  its  immatched  gene- 
naty  within  a  limit,  ita  deyotion  to  the  family,  and  its  bmily  eye  for  the 
conntry.  An  immediate  introdnction  to  Ottilia  would  have  won  him  to 
enjoy  the  idea  of  hia  grandson's  maniage  ;  bnt  not  having  seen  her,  he 
coold  not  realize  her  dignity,  nor  even  the  womanliness  of  a  foreign 
vomftn. 

"  Thank  Ood  for  one  thing,"  he  said :  "  we  shan't  have  that  fellow 
bothering — shan't  have  the  otherhalf  of  yonr  family  messing  the  bnsiness. 
Yod'U  have  to  account  for  him  to  yonr  wife  as  yon  heat  can.  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  mind  that.  He  came  to  my  honse,  stole  my  daughter, 
crazed  her  wits,  draped  ns  all  .  .  .  ." 

The  ezcnse  to  Una  away  from  the  hearing  of  abuse  of  my  father  was 
too  good  to  he  n^eeted,  though  it  waa  horribly  humiliating  that  I  should 
haTO  to  take  advantage  of  it — vexations  that  I  should  seem  chai^ahle 
with  tacit  lying  in  allowing  the  equire  to  suppose  the  man  he  hated  to  be 
a  stranger  to  the  princesa.  Not  feeling  snre  whether  it  might  be  common 
prndence  to  delude  him  even  passively,  I  thought  of  asking  Janet  for  her 
opinion,  bnt  refrained.  A  stout  deceiver  has  his  merits,  hut  a  feeble 
hypocrite  applying  to  friends  to  fortify  him  in  hia  shifts  and  tergiversa- 
tions must  provoke  contempt.  I  desired  that  Janet  might  continue  to 
think  well  of  me.  I  was  beginning  to  drop  in  my  own  esteem,  which  was 
the  mirror  of  my  conception  of  Ottilia's  view  of  her  lover.  Now,  had  I 
consulted  Janet,  I  believe  the  course  of  my  history  wonid  have  been 
difierent,  for  she  would  not  then,  I  may  imagine,  hare  been  gnilty  of  her 
fatal  slip  of  the  tongue  that  threw  us  into  heavy  aeas  when  we  thought 
ouraelves  floating  on  canal  waters.  A  eanal  bai^  (an  image  to  me  of  the 
most  perfect  atttunable  peace),  suddenly,  on  its  passage  through  our  long 
fir-woods,  with  their  scented  reeds  and  fiowenng  rushes,  wild  balsam  and 
silky  cotton-grass  beds,  sluiced  out  to  sea  and  storm,  wonld  be  somewhat 
in  my  likeness  soon  after  a  single  luckless  observation  had  passed  at  our 
Biversley  break&st-table  one  Smiday  morning. 

My  annt  Dorothy  and  Mr.  Peterborough  were  conversing  upon  the 
varieties  of  Christian  sects,  and  particularly  such  as  approached  nearest 
to  Anglicanism,  tt^ther  with  the  strange  saddening  fact  that  the  Christian 
religion  appeared  to  be  more  divided  than,  Peterborough  regretted  to 
say,  the  forms  of  idolatry  established  by  Buddh,  Mahomet,  and  other 
impostors.  He  elumed  the  audacious  merit  for  oa  that  we  did  not 
discard  the  reason  of  man :  we  admitted  man's  finite  reason  to  our  school 
of  faith,  and  it  was  found  refractory.    Hence  our  many  divisions. 

"The  Roman  Catholics  admit  reason?"  said  Janet,  who  had  too  strong 
a  turn  fer  showing  her  keenness  in  little  encounters  with  Peterboroogh. 

*■  No,"  said  he ;  "the  Protestants."    And  anxious  to  elude  her,  he 
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piessed  on  to  eachua  m;  aimt  DoroUiy'i  atieDtion.  Juut  pligaed  Uis 
meanwhile,  and  I  helped  her.  We  ran  him  and  his  achootboj,  the  ficiU 
refractory,  op  and  down,  until  Peterboron^  was  glad  to  abandon  him, 
and  Jan«t  aaid,  "  Did  you  preach  to  the  Gennans  mnch  ?  "  Be  hid 
offiuated  in  Prince  Ernest's  private  eh^wl :  not,  he  added  in  his  epe^ou 
modesty,  not  that  he  personally  wished  to  officiate. 

"  It  was  Harry's  viah  ?  "  Janet  said,  smiling. 

"  Uy  poet  of  tntor,"  Peterboiongb  hastened  to  explain,  "was  almost 
entirely  snpemnmeraiy.  The  circomatances  being  ao,  I  the  nuns  rsadilj 
aoqnieseed  in  the  title  of  priyate  chaplain,  prepared  to  fdlfil  Eoch  dotits 
as  devolred  apoD  me  in  that  cqiacitj,  and  aetjng  thereon  I  proSbred  m; 
oooasional  serriees.  Lothennism  and  Anglicanina  are  not,  doabUess  yon 
are  aware,  divided  on  the  broader  bases.  We  are  common  ProteBtantL 
The  Pspa^,  I  oan  assnie  yoo,  finds  as  little  &Tonr  with  one  as  with  tLs 
other.  Yes,  I  held  forth,  as  yon  woold  say,  &om  time  to  time.  Uj 
asBompticm  of  the  title  of  prirate  Ah^pUin,  it  was  thon^t,  improved  tlM 
&mily  digni^ — that  is,  on  our  side." 

"Ibooght  by  Hany?"  -said  Janet;  and  my  annt  Dorothy  said, 
"  Yon  and  Hany  had  a  eonsaltatioc  about  it  ?  " 

"  Wanted  to  appear  as  grand  aa  they  conld,"  qaoth  the  sqniie. 

Peterborough  signified  an  assent,  designed  to  modify  the  im^ieation. 
"  Not  beyond  due  bonnds,  I  truat,  sir." 

"  Oh  I  now  I  nnderstaod,''  Janet  broke  oat  in  the  falsetto  notes  of  i 
pnizle  solved  in  the  mind.  "  It  was  his  father  I  Harry  prodaiming  bit 
private  chaplain  I" 

"  Mr.  Harry's  &ther  did  firat  sofg^ "  said  Peteifooroo^  bat 

ber  qnickly  altered  featares  caused  bim  to  draw  in  his  breath,  as  she  bad 
done  after  one  short  laogb. 

Uy  grand&ther  tnined  a  round  nde-eye  on  me,  hard  as  a  cock's. 

Janet  immediately  started  topics  to  fill  Peterboroa^'s  month:  the 
weather,  the  walk  to  chnreh,  the  probable  preacher.  "And,  grandada," 
said  she  to  the  sqnire,  who  was  mattariog  ominously  with  a  grim  ander- 
jaw,  "  His  private  ehapbun  I  "  and  for  this  once  would  not  hear  her, — 
"  Qrandada,  I  shall  drive  yoa  over  to  see  papa  this  afternoon."  She 
talked  as  if  nothing  had  -  gone  wrong.  Peterboroogh,  enminal  red, 
attacked  a  jam-pot  for  a  diversion.  "  Bach  sweets  are  rare  indeed  on 
the  Oontinent,"  he  observed  to  my  aunt  Dorothy.  "Oar  home-made 
dainties  are  matchless." 

"  Private  chaplain  1 "  the  squire  growled  again. 

"  It's  yon  that  preach  this  afternoon,"  Janet  said  to  Peterboroa^ 
"  Do  yon  give  ns  an  extenqtore  sramon  ?  " 

"  Yon  remind  me,  Ujsa  IlebeBter,  I  most  iook  to  it:  I  have  a  little 
trimming  to  do." 

Peterboroof^  thooght  he  might  escape,  bnt  the  squire  airested  him. 
"  Yoa'll  give  me  five  minatea  before  yon're  oat  of  &»  honse,  please. 
D'ye  smoke  os  Sundays  ?  " 
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"  Not  on  SoBd&fs,  m,"  eaid  Fetorbwoogh,  openl;  and  eordUlIj,  m 
to  n^ufy  that  tlie;  were  of  one  mind  regarding  the  peinieioiianeas  of 
gondKj  Binokii^;. 

"  See  yoa  don't  set  fiie  to  n;  rioka  with  tout  toteigo.  ehapluii'i 
trioks.  I  spied  yon  poffing  behind  one  t'other  day.  There,"  the  squire 
dispersed  Peterboroogh's  onneeeBSuy  air  of  abstnifle  reoollectioii,  ' '  don't 
look  BB  thoDgh  70a  w«e  tcying  to  hit  on  a  pin's  head  in  a  bnshel  of  oats. 
Don't  set  my  lieks  on  fire — that's  all." 

"  Ur.  Peterborough,"  my  annt  Dorothy  interposed  her  voice  to  soften 
this  rough  treatment  of  him  with  the  oSbt  of  some  hot-house  flowers  for 
his  sitting-room. 

"  Oh,  I  thank  yoa  I "  I  heard  the  garlanded  Tictim  lowii^  as  I  left 
him  to  the  squire's  mtxey. 

Janet  followed  me  out.  "It  was  my  Urdi,  Harry.  You  won't  blame 
him,  I  know.  But  will  he  fib  ?-  I  don't  think  he's  capable  of  it,  and  I'm 
snre  he  can't  run  and  double.  Qiandada  will  hare  him  fiut  before  t 
minute  is  over." 

I  told  her  to  lose  no  l£me  in  going  aiid  sxtraciwg  the  squire's  promisa 
that  Peterborough  should  have  bis  linsg, — so  much  it  seoned  possible  to 
save. 

8be  few  back,  and  in  Peterborough's  momentary  absence,  did  her 
work.  Nothing  could  batq  the  unhappy  gentlnoan  from  a  distraeting 
scene  and  much  aifohaie  £a^iBh.  The  square's  power  of  vituperation 
was  notorious ;  he  could  be  more  than  a  match  for  raadaide  naTviet 
and  predatoiy  tramps  in  cog&ney  of  epithet.  .Peterborough  oaioe  to  me 
dren^ed,  and  wailing  that  he  had  never  heard  aneh  language, — ^never 
dreazoed  of  iL>  And  to  find  himaelf  the  object  of  it! — and  worse,  to 
be  onable  to  oonacientiously  defend  himself!  The  pain  to  him  was 
in  the  conscience, — which  is  like  the  spleen,  a  function  whose  uses  are 
only  to  be  understood  in  its  derangement.  He  had  eased  his  eonsoienoe 
to  every  question  ri^t  out,  and  he  ngoiced  to  me  at  the  immense 
relief  it  gave  him.  Conscientionfily  he  could  not  deny  that  he  knew 
the  squire's  objection  to  my  being  in  my  fatiier'B  socie^ ;  and  he  had 
connived  at  it,  "  ibr  reasons,  my  dearest  Harry,  I  oan  justify  to  Qod 
and  man,  but  not — I  had  to  ctHiIess  as  much — not,  I  grieve  to  say,  to 
your  grandfather.  I  attempted  to  do  joetice  to  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  absent.  In  a  moment  I  was  assuled  with  epithets  that  .  .  .  and  not 
a  word  is  to  be  got  in  when  he  is  so  violent.  One  has  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  act  Andromeda,  and  let  him  be  the  sea-monster,  as  somebody  has 
said ;  I  forget  the  exact  oiigin  of  the  remark." 

The  squire  certainly  had  a  whole  oeean  at  command.  I  sbimg  myself 
to  pass  through  the  aame  performance.  To  my  astoruahment  I  went 
uneballenged.  Janet  vehemently  asserted  that  she  had  mollified  the 
angry  old  man,  who,  however,  was  dark  of  visage,  though  his  tongue 
kept  flilenee.  He  was  gruff  over  his  vrine-^ass :  the  blandishmesta  of  his 
fitTomite  did  not  brighten  him.    From  hit  point  of  view  he  had  been 
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tieftted  yHdj,  and  ha  vu  sppueotl;  ineliaed  to  mirm  bis  Taneonr  tnd 
keep  nij  fortoneB  tFemblmg  in  Uie  balanoe.  Under  these  ciictuustaneH  b 
wse  imposaible  for  me  to  despatch  a  letter  to  Ottilia,  thon^  I  foond  that 
I  eonld  write  one  now,  and  I  eat  in  my  room  writing  all  day, — moit 
eloquent  etnff  it  was.  The  shadow  of  miflfbrtone  restored  the  sense  of  mj 
heroical  ntnation,  which  mj  father  had  ezlingiiished,  and  this  mJodud 
the  powers  of  speech.  I  wrote  so  admirably  ttiat  my  wretchedness  eooU 
ei)J07  the  fine  millinerj  I  decorated  it  in.  Then  to  tear  the  noble  com- 
position to  pieces  was  a  bitter  gratification.  Ottilia's  station  repelled  and 
attracted  me  mysterionaly.  I  conid  not  separate  her  from  it,  nor  keep  mj 
love  of  her  from  the  contentions  into  which  it  threw  me.  In  vain  I  lared, 
"  What  it  rank  ?  "  There  was  a  m^net  in  it  that  eonld  at  least  set  ma 
qoiToring  and  twisting,  bebaring  like  a  man  spell-bound,  bb  mad!;  as  anj 
hero  of  the  ballads  nnder  a  wizard's  charm. 

At  last  the  squire  relieved  as.  He  fixed  that  side-caat  cock's  efe  of 
his  OD  me,  and  said,  "  Where's  your  bankers'  book,  sir  7  " 

I  presnmed  that  it  was  with  mj  bankers,  bat  did  not  sorest  the  poa- 
aibili^  that  my  father  might  have  it  in  his  custody ;  for  he  bad  a  cheque- 
book of  his  own,  and  regulated  wa  accounts.  Wb;  not  ?  I  thought,  and 
flushed  somewhat  defiantly.     The  money  was  mine. 

"  Any  objection  to  my  seeing  that  book  7  "  said  the  squire. 

*'  None  whalerer,  air." 

He  nodded.  I  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  write  for  the  book  to  be 
sent  down  to  me  immediately. 

The  book  arrived,  and  the  sqnire  handed  it  to  me  to  br6ak  the  ttmi, 
indstbg,  "  You're  sure  you  wouldn't  rather  not  have  me  look  at  it  7 " 

"  Quite,"  I  replied.  The  qoestian  of  money  was  to  ma  perfectly 
unimportant.  I  did  not  see  a  glimpse  of  danger  in  his  pomsing  the  list 
of  mj  expenses. 

"  'Cause  I  give  yon  my  word  I  know  nothing  about  it  now,"  he  swd. 

I  complimented  him  on  his  frank  method  of  dealing,  and  told  him  to 
look  at  the  book  if  he  pleased,  but  with  prudence  sufficiently  awake  to 
check  the  declaration  that  I  had  not  once  looked  at  it  myself. 

He  opened  it.  We  had  just  assembled  in  the  hall  where  breakfist 
was  laid  daring  winter,  before  a  huge  wood  fire.  Janet  had  her  te^  on 
her  lower  lip,  watching  tbo  old  man's  face.  I  did  not  condescend  to  be 
curious ;  but  when  I  turned  my  head  to  him  he  was  puffing  through  thin 
lips,  and  then  his  mouth  crumpled  in  a  knob.    He  had  seen  mghts. 

"  By  Oeo^e,  I  must  have  breakfiut 'fore  I  go  into  this  I"  he  exclaimed, 
^nd  stared  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  an  ores. 

Dorothy  Beltham  reminded  him  that  prayers  bad'not  been  read. 

"  Prayers  t "  He  was  abont  to  objnrgate,  but  affirautiTed  her  motion 
to  ring  the  bell  for  the  servants,  and  addressed  Peterborough :  "  You  read 
'em  abroad  every  morning?" 

Peterborough's  conscience  started  off  on  its  ineritable  jog-trot  at  a 
touch  of  the  whip.    "  A— yea ;  that  is— oh,  it  was  my  office."   Hehadto 
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TwoUeet  irith  exaetitade :   "  I  shoald  specify  ezcepfdons ;   there  wen 
interralfl  .  .  ." 

"Please,  open  jonr  Bible,"  the  sqnire  out  him  short ;  "  I  don't  want 
■  dunned  fine  edge  on  ererything." 

PutI;  for  an  admonition  to  him,  or  in  pore  nervonsnesB,  Feterboron^ 
ikw  his  nose  monBtronsI; :  an  nnlacky  note ;  nothing  went  well  after  iL 
"A  el^ht  edd,"  he  mOTmnred,  and  reanmed  the  note,  and  threw  himself 
nunuKallj  into  it.  The  nnezpected  figore  of  Captain  Bolated  on  tiptoe, 
weuing  the  ceremonial  depreaaed  air  of  intraders  on  these  occasions,  dia- 
traded  our  attention  for  a  moment. 

"  Fraah  &om  abip,  '^miiam  ?  "  the  sqnire  eaUed  ont. 
The  eaptain  ejacnlated  a  hig  word,  to  judge  of  it  from  tlie  aperture, 
but  it  WBfl  mnte  as  hia  footing  on  the  carpet,  and  he  sat  and  gazed 
devontlj  towards  Feterborongh,  who  had  waited  to  see  him  take  hia  seat, 
ltd  muBt  now,  in  his  hniry  to  perform  his  dntj,  sweep  the  peccant 
little  red-bonnd  book  to  the  floor.  "Here,  I'll  have  that,"  said  the 
sqnira.  "Allow  me,  air,"  aalA  Peterborough;  and  they  sprang  into  a 
ealMon. 

"Would  yoa  jnmp  ont  of  yonr  pulpit  to  pick  up  an  old  woman's 
umbrella  ?  "  the  squire  asked  him  in  anger,  and  muttered  of  requiring  none 
of  bis  clerical  legerdemain  with  books  of  business.  Tears  were  in  Peter- 
borongh's  eyes.  My  aunt  Dorothy's  eyes  dwelt  kindly  on  him  to  encourage 
bim,  bat  the  man's  irritable  nose  was  again  his  enemy. 

Captain  Bolsted  ehanced  to  say  in  the  moflical  voice  of  inqoiry ; 
"  Prayeia  are  not  yet  over,  are  they  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  never  will  be  with  a  parson  blowing  his  bom  at  this  rate," 
the  Bqoire  rejoined.  "And  mind  yon,"  ha  said  to  Feterborongh,  after 
diamissiiig  the  serrante,  to  whom  my  annt  Dorothy  read  tlie  morning 
leasons  apart,  "I'd  not  have  had  this  happen,  sir,  for  money  in  lumps. 
I've  always  known  I  shonld  bang  the  day  when  my  house  wasn't  blessed 
in  the  morning  by  prayer.  So  did  my  &tber,  and  his  before  him. 
fiddle!  sir,  you  can't  ezpeet  yonng  people  to  wear  decent  faces  when  the 
puion's  hopping  over  the  floor  like  a  flea,  and  trumpeting  aa  if  the 
orgMi-pipe  wouldn't  have  the  sermon  at  any  price.  Yon  tried  to  jn^le 
me  oat  of  this  book  here." 

"  On  mj  I — indeed,  air,  no  t "  Feterborou^  proclumed  his  innocence, 
and  it  waa  nnlikely  that  the  sqnire  should  have  suspected  him. 

Captain  Bnlated  had  come  to  us  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  found 
at  home  on  his  arrival  laat  midnight. 

"  Ood  bless  my  sonl,"  said  the  sqnire,  "  yon  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
she's  gone  off,  William  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  dear,  no,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  she's  only  crnising." 

The  squire  recommended  a  draught  of  old  ale.     The  captain  accepted 

it.     His  comportment  was  cheerfiil  in  a  sober  &shion,  notwithstanding 

the  transparent  perturbation  of  his    spirit.     He  answered   my  aunt 

Dorothy's  questions  relating  to  Julia  simply  and  manfully,  as  became  « 
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g»Uuit  ieunan,  coidiBll)'  exsming  his  irii^  for  noi  hftnng  been  li  how 
to  welcome  him,  with  the  dngolu:  plea,  based  on  his  ksowledgs  <^  tlu 
■ex,  that  the  nearer  ahe  knew  him  to  be  the  less  able,  waa  she  to  idt  «i 
her  chair  waiting  like  Patience.  He  drank  his  ale  from  the  handB  at 
SiUabin,  onr  impaaeive  new  bntlsr,  who  had  eacoeedod  Sewis,  the  squiTe 
told  him,  like  a  Whig  Uinistiy  the  Tot; ;  proof  that  thingB  were  net 
improving. 

"I  thonghti  air,  things  were  getting  better,"  said  the  eaptun. 

"  The  danmedeet  twip^ajr^  erer  made,  William.  How  about  the  TtH 
of  Uan,  then  ?  eh  ?  Yon  talk  like  a  heathen  BadioaL  It's  Saiptiii« 
sa^s  we're  going  from  better  to  worse,  and  that's  Tot;  doctiiiw.  And 
s^ck  to  the  good  as  long  as  70a  canl  Why,  William,  jroa  wereajol^ 
baeheloT  onee." 

"  Bir,  and  ma'am,"  the  captain  bowed  to  Dorothy  Beitham,  "  I  ixn, 
thanks  to  yoa,  never  known  haziness  bat  in  marriage,  and  all  I  want  ii 
my  wife." 

The  squire  fretted  for  Janet  to  depart.  "  I'm  going,  grandada,"  sht 
said,  "Yon'll  oblige  me  by  not  attending  to  any  matter  of  baniM 
to-day.     Give  me  t^  book  of  Hany'a  to  keep  for  you." 

"  How  d'ye  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  It's  bad  work  done  on  a  Bnnday,  yon  know." 

"Bo  it  is.    I'll  lock  np  the  book." 

"  I  have  yonr  word  for  that,  grandada,"  said  Janet. 

The  ladies  retired,  taking  Pet«rboroa{^  with  them. 

"  Good-by  to  the  frocks  I  and  now,  ^PHUiam,  oat  with  yonr  tronUH," 
Bud  the  sqnire. 

The  captain's  eyes  were  tomad  to  the  door  my  aunt  Dorothy  hai 
passed  throogb. 

"Yon  remember  the  oldcnstom,  nrl" 

"Ay,  do  I,  William.  Bony  for  yon,  then;  infemaUy  sony  loi  jm 
now,  that  I  am  t    Bat  yoa've  ran  yonr  head  Into  the  halter." 

"  I  love  her,  sir ;  I  lore  her  to  dietraolion.  Let  any  man  on  earik 
8^  she's  not  an  angel,  I  flatten  him  dead  as  his  lie.  By  the  way,  ur,  I 
am  bonnd  in  duty  to  inform  yoa  I  am  speaking  of  my  wife." 

"  To  be  sure  yon  are,  William,  and  a  trim  Bohooner-yaebt  she  is." 

"Bbe's  off,  sir;  sba's  offl  " 

I  thonght  it  time  to  throw  in  a  word.  "  Captain  Bnlsted,  I  duxU 
hold  nay  man  bnt  yoa  aoooontable  to  me  for  hinting  soob  thii^  of  my 
friend." 

"  Hany,  yoor  hand,"  he  oried,  sparkling. 

"  Horn ;  his  hand  I "  growled  the  sqoire.  "  His  hand's  been  pntt; 
lively  on  the  Continent)  William..  Here,  look  at  this  book,  William,  and 
the  bundle  o'  cheqnea  I  Ko,  I  promised  my  girL  Wa'll  go  into  it  to- 
morrow, he  and  I,  early.  The  fellow  has  shot  away  IhonsaHds  and 
thonsands — been  galHran^g  among  bis  foreign  dnoheases  and  nnnntnnfiM 
There's  a  petticoat  in  that  bank-book  of  hia ;  and  more  than  one,  Iwagtf- 
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Now  ha'fl  for  ntarrying  a  Utni^  pritiMas — got  hinufilf  in  a  toB^  fhsre, 
it  seeniB." 

KUightilf  well  done,  Bmxtj  I "  Captain  Boltted  strook  a  tenifie 
encominm  on  m;  ehonlder,  groaning,  "May  she  be  tme  to  you,  my  ladl" 

Tho  Bqniie  asked  him  if  ha  was  going  to  ohnreh  that  morning. 

"  I  go  to  my  post,  eir,  by  my  fireside,"  the  captain  replied ;  nor  oonld 
he  be  indaoed  to  leaTO  his  post  vaeant  by  the  Bqnire's  piomiBe  to  him  of  a 
■enn(m  trtua  the  new  reotot  that  would  piokle  his  temper  for  a  irtiole 
week's  wear  and  tear.  He  regretted  ertremaly  that  he  oonld  not  eqjoy  so 
ezoellent  a  trial  of  bis  patience,  bat  be  felt  himself  bound  to  go  to  bis  post 
and  wait. 

I  walked  orer  to  Bnlsted  with  him,  and  heard  on  the  way  that  it  was 
Eeriot  who  had  called  for  her  and  driTen  her  oB.  "  The  man  bad  been, 
Isnppoeed,"  Captain  Bnlsted  said,  "  deputed  by  some  of  yon  to  fetoh  her 
orer  to  Bireriley.  Uy  serrants  mentioned  his  name.  I  thooght  it 
advisable  not  to  trouble  the  ladies  with  it  to-d^."  He  meditated.  ■'! 
hoped  I  aboold  find  her  at  the  Orange  in  the  monung,  Harry.  I  slept  (m 
it,  raUier  than  etartle  the  poor  lamb  in  the  night." 

I  ofiered  him  to  accompany  him  at  once  to  Heriot's  quarters, 

"  What  I  and  let  my  wife  know  I  doubted  her  fidelity.  Uy  giil  shall 
iMTfir  aeeoBe  me  of  that." 

As  it  toraed  oat,  Jnlia  bad  bem  taken  by  Heriot  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Uaria  Hig^inBon,  the  wife  of  the  infamsiTe  millionure,  Vho  partioularly 
deored  to  know  her  nuire  intimately.  Ihoa^itieBi  Julia,  accepting  the 
impadant  imitation  without  aomple,  bad  allowed  herself  to  be  drives 
away  without  stating  the  plaoe  of  bar  destination.  Bhe  and  Hmot  were 
in  the  Higginm»a'  pew  at  obnrob.  -  Hearing  from  Janet  of  her  husband's 
airivid,  she  mshed  home,  and  there,  instead  of  hiring  to  beg  forgiveness, 
was  aommoned  to  grant  pardon,  flaptaia  Bulsted  had  drawn  largely  on 
Bqnire  Qregoiy's  cellar  to  assist  him  in  keeping  bis  post. 

The  ptur  appeared  before  ns  fondling  inefiably  next  day,  neither  one 
of  them  capable  of  seeing  that  onr  domestic  peace  at  the  Orange  was 
unseated.  "  We're  the  two  wretchedest  creatures  ahve ;  haven't  any  of 
ye  to  spare  a  bit  of  sympathy  f or  as  ?  "  Jnlia  b^an.  "  We're  like  on  a 
pitebfork.  There's  William's  duty  to  bis  country,  and  there's  hia  affection 
for  me,  and  Uiey  won't  go  together,  because  Qovemment,  which  is  that 
honid  Admiralty,  fears  pitching  and  tossing  for  pogt-captaina'  wives. 
And  William  away,  I'm  distracted,  and  the  Admiralty's  h^'s  on  end  if 
he  stops.  And,  'deed,  liiss  Beltbam,  I'm  not  more  than  married  to  Jiut 
half  a  husband." 

Tbe  ei^tain  eoboed  bar,  "  Half  I  but  happy  enough  for  twenty  whole 
ones,  if  you'll  be  satisfied,  my  duck." 

Julia  piteoualy  entreated  ma,  fi>r  my  future  wife's  sake,  not  to  take 
service  nnder  Ooremment.  As  for  the  Admiralty,  she  said,  it  had  no 
ebaraetaiistio  but  the  abominable  one  that  it  bated  a  woman.  The  squiro 
laid  two  or  thrae  moderately  ooaiaa  traps  for  the  volable  frank  creature, 
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Thiob  Blie  evaded  with  BnrpTismg  neatnera,  ahowing  henelf  more  amla 
than  one  would  have  imagined  her.  Janet  and  I  Guicied  eho  mnst  hiv« 
eome  with  the  intention  to  act  uxorious  hnshuid  and  Irish  wife  for  the 
distinct  pnrpoHe  of  diverting  the  sqnire'a  wrath  from  me,  for  he  greatly 
delighted  in  the  sight  of  meny  wedded  purs.  But  they  were  as  mmpk  u 
possible  in  their  display  of  happiness.  It  chanced  that  the;  came  oppw- 
tanelj.  Uy  bankers'  book  had  been  the  theme  all  the  morning,  and  an 
aatoniahing  one  to  me  eqnal^r  with  my  grand&ther.  Since  oni  arrinl  ia 
England,  my  &ther  had  drawn  nine  ihoosand  ponnda.  The  same  expended 
dnring  oar  absence  on  the  Continent  reached  the  perplexing  figures  of 
Ibrty-eight  thoosand.  I  knew  it  too  likely,  beaides,  that  aU  debts  wen 
not  paid.  Self — self— self  drew  for  thonsands  at  a  time  ;  sometimes,  is 
the  sqnire's  oonvalsive  forefinger  indicated,  for  many  thoasands  within  i 
week.  It  was  ineomprebensible  to  him  until  I,  driven  at  bay  by  qnestiou 
and  insults,  and  perceiving  that  oonsealment  could  not  long  be  practised, 
made  a  virtue  of  the  sitoation  by  telling  him  (what  be  in  fact  must  bavt 
seen)  that  my  father  poBseased  a  obeqne-book  as  wall  as  I,  and  hkewisa 
drew  upon  the  account.  We  had  required  the  money ;  it  was  mine,  a&d 
I  had  sold  out  Bank  Stock  and  Consols, — which  gave  very  poor  intenet, 
I  remarked,  cursorily — and  had  kept  the  money  at  my  bankers',  to  diav 
npon  according  to  our  necessities.  I  pitied  the  old  man  while  speaking. 
His  fiwe  was  livid ;  language  died  from  his  Ups.  He  asked  to  have  littie 
tilings  e^luned  to  him — the  two  obeqne-booka,  for  instance, — and  what 
I  thoogfat  of  doing  when  this  money  vras  all  gone ;  for  he  supposed  I  did 
not  expect  the  same  amoont  to  hand  ev^  two  years  ;  nnless,  he  added, 
I  had  given  him  no  more  than  a  conple  of  years'  lease  of  life  when  I 
started  for  my  tour.  "  Then  the  mODoy's  gone,"  he  emomed  np;  and 
this  was  Qxo  signal  for  redenumdii^  explanations.  Had  he  not  treated 
me  &iriy  and  frankly  in  hi^nilmg  over  my  own  to  me  on  the  day  of  mj 
majority  ?    Yes. 

*'  And  like  a  fool,  yon  think — eh  7  " 

"  I  have  no  snob  thought  in  my  head,  sir." 

"Yon  have  been  keeping  that  fellow  in  his  profligacy,  and  you're  keep- 
ing him  now,  Why,  you're  all  but  a  b^ar  I  . . . .  Comes  to  my  honse, 
talks  of  bis  birth,  carries  off  my  daughter,  makes  her  mad,  lets  her  diild 
grow  up  to  lay  hold  of  her  money,  and  then  grips  him  fast  and  peeks  him, 
fleeces  him  !  ,  .  .  .  You're  beggared — d'ye  know  that  7  He's  had  the 
two  years  of  you,  and  sncked  yon  dry.  What  were  yon  about  ?  Wbat 
were  yon  doing  7  Did  yon  have  yonr  head  on  7  Yon  shared  cheque- 
books  ?  Good  1  .  .  .  .  The  devil  in  hell  never  found  such  a  foot  as  yon! 
You  had  your  house  ftill  of  yonr  foreign  bonyrobers — eb  7  Oat  with  it  I 
How  did  yon  pass  your  time  7     Dnmk  and  dancing  ?  " 

By  such  degrees  my  grandfather  worked  himself  up  to  the  pitch  for 
his  style  of  eloquence.  I  have  given  a  faint  specimen  of  it.  Whra  1 
took  the  liberty  to  consider  that  I  had  heard  enongh,  he  followed  me  out 
of  the  libnuy  into  the  ball,  wbere  Janet  stood.    In  her  preseoee  h< 
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chafed  the  prinoeBS  uid  ber  family  ynOi  being  a  pack  of  greedy  ndvoD- 
torsn,  conspirators  with  '  that  fellow '  to  plunder  me ;  and  for  a  proof 
of  it,  ha  quoted  my  words,  that  my  father's  time  had  beoD  spent  in 
anperiiitending  the  opening  of  a  coal-mine  on  Prince  Ernest's  estate. 
"That  fellow  pretending  to  manage  a  coal-mine  I  "  Conld  not  a  girl 
sea  it  was  a  Woffle  to  hoodwink  a  greenboin  ?  And  now  he  remem- 
bend  it  was  Colonel  Goodwin  and  his  daughter  who  bad  told  him  of 
having  seen  '  the  fellow '  engaged  in  playing  oonrt-bofToon  to  a  petfrf 
German  prince,  and  performing  his  anticB,  cutting  capers  like  a  clows 
Ria&ir. 

"  Shame  1  "  said  Janet. 

"  Hear  her  I  "     The  sqnirs  turned  to  me. 

But  she  died:  "Obi  grandada,  hear  yoniselfl  or  don't,  bnt  be 
akai.  If  Harry  has  offended  you,  speak  like  one  gentleman  to  another. 
Don't  rob  me  of  my  love  for  you  :  I  haven't  much  besides  that." 

"  No,  because  of  a  scoundrel  and  his  young  idiot  1  " 

Janet  &owned  in  earnest,  and  said :  "  I  don't  permit  yon  to  change 
the  meaning  of  the  words  I  speak." 

He  muttered  a  proverb  of  the  stables.  Bedaced  to  behave  temper- 
ately, he  began  the  whole  history  of  my  bankers'  book  anew — the  samft 
queries,  the  same  explosions  and  imprecations. 

"  Come  for  a  walk  with  me,  dear  Harry,"  siud  Janet. 

Z  declined  to  be  protected  in  anob  a  manner,  absurdly  on  my  digni^ ; 
■nd  the  refasal,  ti^ether  possibly  with  some  ur  of  oontemptooas  inde< 
pendence  in  the  tone  of  it,  brought  the  sqaire  to  a  climax.  "  loi)  won't 
go  out  and  walk  with  her  ?  Yon  shall  go  down  on  yonr  knees  to  ber 
and  b^  her  to  give  yon  her  arm  for  a  walk.  By  Qod  I  you  shall,  now, 
here,  on  the  spot,  or  off  yon  go  to  yoni  German  princess,  with  yonr 
bntler's  legacy,  and  noUting  more  from  me  bnt  good-by  and  the  dooi 
bolted.    Now,  down  with  yon  I  " 

Ee  expected  me  to  descend. 

"  And  if  be  did,  he  would  never  have  my  arm."  Janet's  eye> 
glittered  bard  on  the  squire. 

"  Before  that  rascal  dies,  my  dear,  be  shall  whine  like  a  beggar  ont  in 
the  cold  for  the  tips  of  your  fingers  1 " 

"  Not  if  he  asks  me  first,"  said  Janot. 

This  set  him  off  again.  He  realized  her  prospective  generod^,  and 
contrasted  it  with  my  actnal  obtnseness.  Janet  changed  her  tactics. 
She  assumed  indifference.  Bnt  she  wanted  experience,  and  a  Heriot  to 
help  her  in  playing  a  part.  She  did  it  badly — overdid  it ;  so  that  the 
old  man,  now  imagining  both  of  us  to  be  against  his  scheme  for  uniting 
us,  counted  my  iniquity  as  twofold.  Her  phrase,  "Harry  and  I  will 
always  he  friends,"  roused  the  londeat  of  his  denunciations  upon  me,  as 
though  there  never  had  been  question  of  the  princess,  so  inveterate  was 
his  mind's  grasp  of  its  original  designs.  Friends  I  Would  onr  being 
friends  give  him  beiis  by  law  to  his  estate  and  name  ?    And  so  forth.   Ikly 
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tout  Dorothy  cune  to  no&nte  Us  inTectiTei.  In  lier  room  the  besnly- 
bordened  tiUle  book  of  figvret  wu  prodncod,  and  the  iteniB  read  sload ; 
U)d  her  task  was  to  hear  them  withont  aatoniritment,  bat  with  abnimess- 
Uke  desire  to  eomprehend  them  -aecitfately,  a  method  that  Boftened  the 
Bqaire's  ontbnrsta  bj  degrees.  Bbe  tiirew  ont  hasfy  nmnhig  eommen- 
twies:  "Tes,  that  waa  for  a  yaoht; "  and,  "They  were  liring  at  tbe 
eonrtof  aprince;"  iueh  and  mch  a  flam  was  "  large,  but  Hanjlmeir 
his  graad&tbsr  did  not  wiah  him  to  make  a  poor  appearance." 

"  Why,  do  yoa  mean  to  nrosr  to  me,  on  your  oath,  Dorothy  BeHham," 
Baid  the  Bqoiie,  amazed  at  the  small  amazement  he  created,  "  yon  tUnk 
these  two  fellowa  have  been  spending  within  the  right  margiii  ?  What'Il 
be  women's  ideas  next  ?  "  ' 

"  No,"  she  answered,  demurely.  "  I  think  Harry  has  been  extn- 
Tl^^t,  and  has  had  his  lesson.  And  surely  it  is  better  now  than  later  7 
Bnt  yon  are  not  making  allowances  for  his  situation  as  the  betrothed  of  > 
princess." 

"  That's  what  tnins  your  head,"  said  he ;  and  she  allowed  him  to 
have  the  notion,  and  sneer  at  herself  and  her  sex. 

"How  about  tbis  money  drawn  since  be  came  home?"  the  squire 
permsted. 

My  anni  Dorothy  reddened.  He  stmek  his  finger  on  the  line  marking; 
the  sum,  repeating  his  demand ;  and  at  tiiis  moment  Captidn  Bnlgted 
and  Julia  arriTed.  The  ladies  mancenTred  so  that  the  captain  and  the 
aqnire  were  left  alone  together.  Some  time  afterwards  the  captun  sent  out 
word  that  he  begged  bis  wife's  permission  to  stay  to  dinner  at  the  Grange, 
and  requested  ma  to  &Tomr  him  by  conducting  his  wife  to  Bnlsted  :  proof, 
as  Jolia  Bud,  that  the  two  were  engaged  in  a  pretty  hot  tnssle.  ^e  was 
sore  her  'Wlliam  would  not  be  the  one  to  be  beaten.  I  led  ber  amy, 
rather  depressed  by  the  automaton  performance  assigned  to  me ;  torn 
which  condition  I  awoke  with  a  toach  of  horror  to  find  myself  paying  her 
very  warm  eomplimente ;  for  she  had  been  coquettish  and  charming  to 
cheer  me,  and  her  voice  was  sweet.  We  reached  a  point  in  onr  conver- 
sation I  know  not  where,  but  I  mnst  have  sp<Aen  with  some  warmth. 
"  Then  gness,"  said  she,  "  what  WiUiam  is  snaring  for  your  sake  now, 
Harry;"  that  is,  "  suffering  in  remaining  away  from  me  on  your  account:" 
and  thus,  in  an  instant,  with  a  skill  so  intuitive  as  to  be  almost  uncon- 
scious, she  twirled  me  ronnd  to  a  ligbt  sense  of  my  position,  and  set  me 
reflecting,  whether  a  lore  that  clad  me  in  such  imperfect  armour  as  to 
leave  me  penetrable  to  these  feminine  graces — a  plump  figure,  swinging 
skirts,  dewy  dark  eyelids,  laughing  red  lips — conld  indeed  be  abscdute 
love.  And  if  it  was  not  love  of  the  immortal  kind,  what  was  I  ?  I  looked 
back  on  the  thought  like  the  ship  on  its  furrow  through  the  waters,  and 
saw  every  mortal  perplezify,  and  death  under.  My  love  of  Ottilia 
delusion  ?  Hien  life  was  delusion  I  I  contemplated  Julia  in  alarm,  some- 
what in  the  light  ^r  witches  were  looked  on  when  the  fbggoU  were  piled 
for  them.    The  senm  of  her  nnholy  attractions  abased  and  mortified  me ; 
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uid  it  set  me  ftinVing  on  the  BtrangeneBB  of  my  disregard  of  MdUe.  Jenny 
Chassediane  irhen  in  Q«nnany,  who  was  &r  sprightlier,  if  not  prettier, 
and,  u  I  remembered,  had  done  me  the  favonr  to  make  discreet  play  with 
her  eyetida  in  our  enconnters,  and  long  eyea  in  passing.  I  canght  myself 
regretting  my  eoldneas  of  that  period ;  for  which  regrets  I  could  have 
swong  the  seomf  e  npon  my  miserable  fleih.  Ottilia's  features  seemed 
dying  out  of  my  mind.  "  Poor  darling  Hairy  I  "  Jnlia  sighed,  "  And 
d'ye  know,  the  fdght  of  a  young  man  fiir  gone  in  love  gives  me  the 
trembles?"  I  rallied  her  concerning  the  ladder  scene  in  my  old  school- 
days, and  the  tender  tilings  she  had  nttered  to  Heriot.  She  answered, 
"  Oh  t  I  think  I  got  them  ont  of  poets  and  chapters  abont  love-making,  or 
I  felt  it  very  mnch.  And  that's  what  I  miss  in  William ;  he  can't  talk 
SoA  nice  nonsense.  I  behave  him,  he  wonid  if  he  conld,  but  he's  like  a 
lion  of  the  desert :  not  made  for  cookery.     It's  a  roar  1 " 

I  rqoiced  when  we  heard  the  roar.  Captain  Bolsted  returned  to  take 
command  of  his  ship  not  sooner  than  I  wanted  him,  and  told  ns  of  a  fierce 
tnasle  willi  the  sqnire.  He  had  stnok  to  him  all  day,  and  np  to  11  p.u. 
"  By  Geo^  I  Harry,  he  had  to  make  hamble  excuses  to  dodge  ont  of 
eyediot  a  minnte.  Conqa^red  him  over  the  fourth  bottle  I  And  now  all's 
right.  He'll  see  yonr  dad.  *  In  a  bam  ? '  says  the  squire.  <  Here's  to 
your  better  health,  sir,'  X  bowed  to  biTn ;  '  gentlemen  don't  meet  in 
bams ;  none  bnt  mice  and  traps  make  appointments  there.'  To  shorten 
my  story,  my  lad,  I  have  arranged  for  the  sqnire  and  your  excellent 
progenitor  to  meet  at  Bolsted :  we  may  end  by  bringing  them  over  a  bottle 
of  old  Greg's  best.  '  See  the  boy's  father,'  I  kept  on  insisting.  The 
point  is,  that  this  confounded  book  must  be  off  yonr  shonlders,  my  lad. 
A  dirty  dog  may  wash  in  a  duck-pond.  Yon  see,  Harry,  the  dear  old 
sqnire  may  set  np  your  acconnt  twenty  times  over,  but  he  has  a  ri^t  to 
know  how  yon  twirl  the  coin.  He  says  yon  don't  supply  the  information. 
I  Buggsst  to  him  that  yonr  lather  can,  and  will.  8o  we  get  them  into  a 
room  t<^ther.  I'll  be  answerable  for  the  rest.  And  now  top  your  boom, 
and  to  bed  here :  off  in  the  morning,  and  tug  the  big  vessel  into  port  here  I 
And,  Harry,  tiiree  cheers,  and  another  bottle  to  crown  the  victory,  if  yoo're 
the  man  for  it  ?  " 

Julia  interposed  a  decided  negative  to  the  proposition ;  an  ordinarily 
nnlueky  thing  to  do  with  bibulona  husbands,  and  the  captain  looked 
ancomfortably  checked ;  but  when  he  seemed  to  be  collecting  to  assert 
himself,  the  hnmonr  of  her  remark,  "  Now,  no  bravado,  'William," 
diflamed  him. 

"  Bravado,  my  sweet  chuck  ?  " 

"  Won't  another  bottle  be  like  flashing  yonr  sword  after  you've  won 
the  day  ?  "  said  she. 

He  slung  his  arm  round  her,  and  sent  a  tremendous  whisper  into  my 
ear — "  A  perfect  angell  " 

I  started  for  London  next  day,  more  tronhled  iesthetically  regarding 
the  efbot  prodocfld  <ai  me  by  this  order  of  perfect  angels  than  practically 
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uudons  about  material  afCaira,  thongh  it  is  tnu  that  wbea  I  came  inbi 
proximity  with  m;  father,  the  thought  of  Mb  all  bat  porelj  meohanictl 
power  of  making  monej  epm,  fly,  and  Tanish,  like  aparke  from  a  Gn- 
engine,  awakened  a  serious  disposition  in  me  to  bring  oar  monetarf  pattui- 
ship  to  some  definite  settlement.  He  was  living  in  splendonr,  nextdooi 
but  one  to  the  grand  establiahment  he  had  driven  me  to  from  Dipwell  in 
the  old  days,  with  Mrs.  Waddy  for  his  honsekeeper  onea  more,  AlpkmM 
for  his  ettok.  Not  living  on  the  same  scale,  however,  the  tnrabled  wonu 
said.  She  signified  that  it  was  now  the  vhiriwind.  I  could  not  kelp 
smiling  to  see  how  proud  she  was  of  him,  nevertheless,  as  of  a  god-like 
charioteer — in  pace,  at  least.  "  Opera  to-ni^t,"  ehe  answered  mj 
inqtiiries  for  him,  admonishing  me  by  her  tone  tiiat  I  ought  not  to  ba 
behindhand  in  knowing  his  regal  mles  and  habits.  Fnusing  his  gene- 
rosify,  she  informed  me  that  he  had  spent  one  hondred  pounds,  ind 
offered  a  reward  of  five  times  the  sum,  for  the  discovery  of  Mabel 
SwBotwinter.  "Tonr  papa  never  does  things  hy  halves,  Mr.  Hanj'I" 
Soon  after  she  was  whimpering,  "  Oh,  will  it  last  ?  "  I  was  shows  into 
the  room  called  "  The  princess's  room,"  a  miracle  of  fomitnre,  not  Ebl; 
to  be  occupied  by  her,  I  thonght,  the  very  magnificence  of  the  iqwrtmeot 
striking  down  hope  in  my  heart  like  cold  on  a  nerve.  "  Yam  papa  aji 
the  whole  hoose  is  to  be  for  yoo,  Mr.  Harry,  when  the  hapi^  day  comet. " 
Conld  it  possibly  be  that  he  had  talked  of  the  princess  7  I  took  a  lus^ 
meal  and  fortified  myself  with  claret  to  have  matters  clear  with  him  before 
the  n^t  was  over. 
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•  CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'  t  SEE  UT  FaTHEK  TAKIHa  THE  TiDE  AND  IM  OAOBISD 

OH  IT    UTSSLF. 
.■  Y  lather  stood  in  the  lobby  of 

•  the  Opera,  holding  a  sort  of 

'-  open  eoort,   it  appeared  to 

me,  for  a  closter  of  gentle- 
men hong  round  him ;  and 
\  I  had  preaestly  to  bow  to 

I  greetmga  nhich  were  rather 

\  of  a  kind  to  flatter  me,  lead- 

I  ing  me  to  presome  that  he 

'  was  respected  as  well  as  mar- 

TOlIed    at.      The  names  of 
Mr.    Seijeant    Wedderbnm, 
1  Mr.  Jenniogs,   Lord  Alton, 

t  Sir    Weeton     Slater,     Mr. 

Monterez  AVilliama,  Admiral 
<  Loftns,  the  Earl  of  Witling- 

I  ton,  were  among  those  which 

S  stmok  mj  ear,  and  Htmck  me 

P  as  good  ones.    I  could  not 

■  perceive  anything  of  the  air 

of  ejmeal  aateUitoB  in  these  gentlemen — on  the  contrary  thej  were  eordiallj 
deferential.  I  felt  that  he  was  enoompassed  by  nudonbted  gentlemen,  and 
my  warmer  feelings  towards  my  &ther  returned  when  I  became  sensible  of 
^  the  pleasant  sway  he  held  over  the  circle,  both  in  speaikii^  and  listening. 
His  sympathetic  smile  and  semi-droop  of  attention ;  his  readiness,  when 
oeeanon  demanded  it,  to  hit  the  key  of  the  sntgect  and  help  it  on  with  the 
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right  word ;  his  ur  of  nnobtnuive  BpprecUUon ;  his  Bonsibility  to  ihe 
momSDt  when  the  run  of  oonTersation  depended  upon  him — showed  inimi- 
table art  conuDg  of  natural  genias ;  and  he  did  not  lose  a  shade  of  hii 
snperioT  manner  the  while.  Mr.  Beijeant  Wedderborn,  pnfea&ODillj 
voluble,  a  lively  talker,  brinuning  with  anecdote,  bnt  loo  Bporkliag,  too 
prompt,  too  full  of  peiaonal.  relish  of  his  point,  threw  my  father's  nrbwoe 
Bapremacy  into  marked  relief;  and  bo  in  another  fashion  did  the  £ul  of 
Witlington,  "a  yoath  in  the  season  of  gn&ws,"  as  Jorian  DeWitt 
described  him,  whom  a  jest  wonid  seize  bj  the  throat,  shaking  his  upling 
&ame.  Jorian  strolled  np  to  as  gontily.  Ko  efforts  of  mj  fiither'a  wonld 
induce  him  to  illostrate  hia  Dune  for  repartee,  so  it  remained  established. 
"  Very  pretty  waxwork,"  he  said  to  me  of  om:  English  beauties  swimming 
by.  "  Now,  those  women,  young  lUehmond,  if  they  were  inflammable  to 
the  fiftieth  degree,  that  is,  if  they  had  the  fiftieth  port  of  a  Frenehwomui 
in  them,  wonld  have  canvassed  society  on  the  great  man's  accoont  long 
before  this,  and  sent  him  to  the  top  like  a  babble.  Ho  wastes  his  time  on 
them.  That  &t  woman  he's  bowing  to  is  ViBConntess  Sedley^  pcveine 
empress,  widow  of  three,  with  a  Bonp^on  of  bigamy  to  fiavonr  them. 
She  monnted  from  a  grocer's  shop,  I  am  told.  Constitntion  has  done 
everything  for  that  woman.  So  it  will  everywhere — it  beats  the  worid  1 
Now  he's  on  all-fonrs  to  Lady  Rachel  Stokes — our  pnre  aristocrat  ;  she 
walks  as  if  she  were  going  throngh  a  doorway,  and  evnldn't  risk  an 
^elid.  I'd  like  to  see  her  temptiog  6L  Anthony.  That's  little  Wreck- 
ham's  wife :  she's  had  as  many  adventores  as  Oil  Blot  beSsre  he  entered 
the  Doke  of  Lerma's  service."  He  reviewed  several  ladies,  certainly  not 
very  witty  when  malignant,  as  I  remembered  my  father  to  have  said  of 
him.  "  The  style  of  yonr  Englishwoman  is  to  keep  the  ndiae  exactly  at 
one  elevation,  to  show  yon're  bom  to  it.  They  daren't  ,Kin  a  gsmat, 
these  women.  These  English  women  are  a  fiction  I,. -The  nbdel  of  them 
is  the  nnrsery-miss,  but  they're  like  the  names  of  true  krvtus  cnt  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree— awfully  stiff  and  longitudinal  with  the  advtac^  of  time. 
'We've  our  Lady  Jezebels,  my  boy  1  They're  m  the  pay  of  ttke  Inshops,  or 
the  police,  to  make  vice  bideons.  The  rest  do  the  same  for  virtue,  and 
get  their  pay  for  it  somewhere,  I  don't  doubt;  perhaps  from  the  news- 
papers, to  keep  np  the  fiction.  I  tell  yon,  tiiese  Kl^liahwomen  bare 
aitber  no  life  at  all  in  them,  or  they're  nothing  but  ammal  life.  'Gad, 
how  thoy  dizen  themselves  1  They've  no  other  use  for  their  fingers. 
The  wealth  of  this  country's  frightful!" 

Jorian  seemed  annoyed  that  he  could  not  eicite  me  to  d^e&d  my 
countrywomen ;  bat  I  had  began  to  see  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Uie  sanguine  to  encounter  the  bilious  on  their  behalf,  and  was  myself 
inclined  to  be  critical.  Besides,  I  was  engaged  in  vratching  my  bttber, 
whose  bearing  towards  tbe  ladies  he  accosted  did  not  dissatisfy  my  eriticaj 
taste,  though  I  hod  repeated  fears  of  seeing  him  overdo  it.  He  summoned 
me  to  an  introduction  to  the  CountesB  Szezedy,  a  meny  little  Huyuisn 
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"  So."  said  she  at  osce^  speaking  Oerman,  "  yon  itie  to  marry  the 
romantie  head,  the  PriocesB  Ottilia  of  Eppe&welzea  I  I  know  her  well. 
I  have  met  her  in  Viecna.  Schiina  Seele  and  has  bleal  It's  jaat  those 
that  are  won  with  a  duel.  I  know  Prince  Otto  too."  She  prattled  away, 
and  asked  me  whether  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  siunmer.  I 
was  too  astoonded  to  anewer. 

"  No  date  is  yet  fixed,"  my  taiha  strack  in. 

"  It's  the  talk  of  London,"  she  Boid, 

Before  I  conld  demand  explanaticHW  of  my  father  with  regard  to  this 
terrible  mmonr  involving  Ottilia,  I  foiud  myeelf  ia  the  box  of  the  City 
widow.  Lady  Sampleman,  a  grievoiu  person,  of  the  complexion  of  the 
tntnnmal  bramble  leaf,  whose  first  words  were  :  "Ah!  the  yoong  suitor  I 
And  how  is  oar  German  princess  7  "  I  had  to  reply  that  the  theme  was 
more  of  Qennan  princes  than  princesses  in  England.  "  Oh  I  but,"  said 
■he,  "  yon  are  having  a — shall  I  call  it — national  revenge  on  them  ?  '  I 
will  take  one  of  your  princesfies,'  says  yon  ;  and  as  soon  as  said  dona  I 
I'm  dying  for  a  sight  of  her  portrait.  Captain  DeWitt  declares  ber 
heavenly — I  mean,  he  says  she  is  fair  and  nice,  quite  a  lady — that  of 
eonree  1  And  never  mind  her  not  being  rich.  You  can  do  the  decoration 
to  the  match.  B'm,"  she  perused  my  features;  "  pale  I  Lovelorn? 
Bxcnse  an  old  friend  of  your  father's.  One  of  his  very  oldest,  I'd  say, 
if  it  didn't  impugn.  As  such,  proud  of  your  alliance.  I  am.  I  speak  of 
it  everywhere — everywhere." 

Here  she  dramatized  her  circolation  of  the  gossip.  "'Have  yon  heard 
the  news?'  'Nol  what?'  'Fitz-Qeorge's  son  manies  a  princess  of 
the  German  realm.'  '  Indeed  I  '  *  True  as  gospel.'  '  And  how  soon-  ?  ' 
■  In  a  month  ;  and  now  you  will  see  the  dear  neglected  man  command  the 
Court    ' " 

I  looked  at  my  father :  I  felt  stifiing  with  confasion  and  rage.  He 
leant  over  to  her,  imparting  some  ecstatic  news  about  a  great  lady  having 
determined  to  call  on  her  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  on  approaching  grand 
ball,  and  under  cover  of  this  we  escaped. 

"If  it  were  not,"  said  he,  "far  the  Chassediane — yon  are  aware, 
Kchie,  poor  Jorian  is  lost  to  her  ? — he  has  fallen  at  her  quicksilver  feet. 
&fae  is  now  in  London.  Half  the  poor  fellow's  income  expended  in 
bonquets  I  Her  portrait,  in  the  character  of  the  widow  Lefourbe,  has 
become  a  part  of  his  dressing  apparatus  ;  he  shavas  fronting  her  play-bill. 
TfiB  first  real  aflaire  de  csor,  and  he  is  forty-five  I  So  he  is  taken  in  the 
stomach.  That  is  why  love  is  such  a  dangerous  malady  for  middle-age. 
As  I  sud,  but  for  Jenny  Chassediane,  oar  Sampleman  would  be  the 
fortune  for  Jorian.  I  have  hmted  it  on  both  sides.  Women,  Richie, 
are  cleverer  than  the  iilnslrions  Lord  Nelson  in  not  seeing  what  their 
inclinations  decline  to  see,  and  Jorian  would  do  me  any  service  in  the 
world  except  that  one.    You  are  restless,  my  son  ?  " 

I  begged  permission  to  quit  the  hoase,  and  wait  for  him  ontside.  Hs, 
in  ntorn,  begged  me  most  urgently  to  allow  myself  to  be  introduced  to 
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Lady  Edboiy,  the  ■tepmotW  of  Lord  Destrier,  nov-Uarqnis  of  Edbm? ; 
and,  nsing  convenatioQal  presmre,  he  adjured  me  not  to  elight  thli  Ikdj, 
adding,  with  more  Bignifieanee  than  the  words  conTeyed,  "  I  am  iaHof 
the  tide,  Kichie."  The  tide  took  me,  and  I  bowed  to  a  lady  (^  impreB- 
uve  langoor,  pale  and  joong,  with  pleasant  mannera,  showing  her  chuacter 
in  oatline,  like  a  glove  on  the  hand,  bat  little  of  its  qnalitj.  She  accused 
id;  iather  of  coming  dir^  from  '  that  peraon's '  box.  He  replied  that 
he  never  forsook  old  Mends.  "Yoa  ahonld,"  was  her  rejoinder.  It 
suggested  to  me  an  image  of  one  of  the  aiEter  Fates  cntting  a  thread. 

My  heart  Bank  when,  from  Lady  Edbnry  too,  I  heard  the  aUanon  to 
Qennany  and  its  princess,     "  8ome  one  told  me  she  was  dark  ?  " 

"  Blonde,"  my  father  correoted  the  report. 

Lady  Edbmy  "  thought  it  ringolar  for  a  Qerman  woman  of  the  Blood 
to  be  a  brunette.  They  had  not  mnch  dark  mixture  among  them,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  north.  Her  name  ?  She  had  fbrgotten  the  name  of  the 
princess." 

My  father  repeated :  "  The  Princess  Ottilia,  Princess  of  Eppenwelzen- 
Sarkeld." 

"  Bmnette,  you  aay  ?  " 

"  The  pnreet  blonde." 

"  A  complexion  7  " 

*'  A  complexion  to  dazzle  the  righteonB  1 " 

Lady  Edbnry  threw  a  fiyln^  glance  in  a  miiTor:  "The  nurighleod 
yon  leave  to  ns  then  ?  " 

They  bandied  the  weariful  shnttlecock  of  gallantry.  I  bowed  and 
fled.  My  eicnse  was  that  I  had  seen  Anna  Fenrhya  in  an  npper  tier  of 
boxes,  and  I  made  my  way  to  her,  donbting  how  I  ahonld  be  welcomed. 
"The  happy  woman  is  a  German  princess,  we  heart"  she'  set  me 
shivering.  Her  welcome  was  perfectly  nareaerved  and  friendly.  She 
asked  the  name  of  the  lady  whoae  box  I  bad  qnltted,  and  after  bending 
her  opera-gloaa  on  it  for  a  moment,  said  with  a  certain  air  of  aatisfiution  : 
"  Bha  is  yonng ; "  which  led  me  to  gnesa  that  Lady  Edbniy  was  reputed 
to  be  Anna's  aaccesBOT ;  bnt  why  the  latter  shonld  be  flattered  by  the 
former's  youth  was  one  of  the  myaterieB  for  me  then.  Her  aunt  was 
awakened  from  sleep  by  the  mention  of  my  name.  "  la  the  man  here  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  starting.  Anna  smiled,  and  talked  to  me  of  my  father, 
saybg  that  she  was  glad  to  aea  me  at  his  right  hand,  for  he  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight.  Bhe  spoke  of  him  with  afTectionate  interest  m  his  for- 
tonea ;  no  better  proof  of  hia  generoaity  as  well  aa  hera  coold  have  heai 
given  me.  I  promised  her  hearUly  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  letting  oni 
intimacy  drop,  and  handed  the  ladiea  down  to  the  crush-room,  where  I 
saw  my  father  leading  Lady  Edbuiy  to  her  carriage,  much  obeemd. 
Destrier,  the  young  marqnis,  coming  in  to  meet  the  proeesBion  from  other 
haunts,  linked  his  arm  to  his  friend  Witlington's,  and  said  something  in 
my  hearing  of  old  'Dnke  Fitz,'  which  provoked,  1  &ncied,  signs  of 
amusement  e^valent  to  tittering  in  a  small  ring  of  the  select  aasemblT. 
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Lftdy  Sampl«nun'i  carruga  wu  called.  "  AnoUter  mtiio,"  «aid  %  Toiea. 
Anna  FeorbjB  walked  stnight  out  to  find  her  footman  and  eaniage  fox 
Wself. 

I  stood  alone  in  the  street,  vondering,  fretting,  filled  with  a  Tariety 
of  aglj  sensations,  when  mj  father  joined  me  hamming  an  air  of  the 
opera.  "  I  was  looking  for  Jotian,  Bishie.  He  bad  oar  Sampleman 
nnder  his  charge.  Ha  ia  off  to  the  Chassediane.  Well  1  And  well, 
Richie,  yon  could  not  bear  the  absence  from  your  dada  ?  Yon  find  me 
in  foil  sail  on  the  tide.  I  am  at  home,  if  oar  fmtones  demand  it,  in  a 
little  Oerman  principaliiy,  bat  there  is,"  he  threw  oat  his  chest,  "a 
breadth  in  London :  nowhere  else  do  I  breathe  with  absolute  freedom — 
so  largely :  and  this  is  my  battlefield.  By  the  way.  Lady  Edbary  accounts 
yon  complete ;  which  is  no  more  to  say  than  that  she  ia  a  woman  of 
taste.  The  instance :  she  positively  woold  not  notice  that  yoa  wear  a 
dress-coat  of  a  foreign  cut.  Correct  it  to-morrow ;  my  tailor  shall  wait 
on  yon.  I  meant  to  point  oat  to  yoa  that  when  a  London  woman  baa 
not  taken  note  of  that,  the  face  and  the  man  have  made  the  right  imprea- 
sion  on  her.  Richie,  dear  boy,  how  shall  I  speak  the  delight  I  have  in 
seeing  you  I  My  arm  in  jonra,  old  Richie  1  strolling  home  from  the 
fashion :  this  seems  to  me  what  I  dreamt  of  I  All  in  sound  health  at 
the  Grange  ?     She  too,  the  best  of  women  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  on  rery  partieolar  bnsiness,"  I  interposed  briefly. 
He  replied,  "I  am  alive  to  yoa,  EUchie;  apeak." 
"  The  sqaire  has  seen  my  bankers'  book.    He  thinks  I've  been 
drawing  rather  wildly :  no  doubt  he's  right.    He  wants  some  sort  of 
explanation.    He  consents  to  an  interview  with  yon.    I  have  eome  to 
ask  yoa  to  go  down  to  him,  sir." 

"  To-moiTow  morning,  withoul  an  hour'a  delay,  my  dear  boy.  Very 
agreeable  will  be  the  sight  of  old  Riversley.    And  in  the  daylight  I  " 

"  He  prefers  to  meet  yon  at  Bnlated.  Captain  Bulsled  ofTers  his 
boose  for  the  purpose.  I  have  to  warn  yon,  air,  that  we  stand  in  a  veiy 
exceptional  position.  The  aqnire  insists  upon  having  a  full  account  of 
the  money  rendered  to  him." 

"  I  invite  him  to  London,  Richie.    I  refer  him  to  Dettermain  and 
Newson.    I  request  him  to  compute  the  value  of  a  princess." 
"  Yoa  are  aware  that  he  will  not  come  to  your  invitation." 
"  Tell  me,  then,  how  is  he  to  understand  what  I  have  eatabllshed  by 
the  expenditure,  my  son  ?     I  refer  him  to  Dettermain  and  Newsou." 

"  But  you  must  know  that  he  sets  bis  face  against  legal  prooeedinga 
involving  exposnre." 

"  But  surely,  EUchie,  exposure  is  the  very  thing  we  court.  The 
innocent,  the  unjustly  treated,  conrt  it.  We  tcouid  be  talked  about;  yoa 
tliall  hear  of  ns  !  And  into  the  bargain  an  hereditary  pnucesa.  Upon 
my  faith,  Mr.  Bdlham,  I  think  you  have  mighty  little  to  complain  of." 

My  temper  was  beginning  to  ohofo  at  the  curb.  "As  regards  any 
feeling  about  the  money,  personally,  sir,  you  know  I  have  none.    But  \ 
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must  Bpeak  of  one  thing.  I  haVe  heard  to-nigU,  I  confess  with  u  mndt 
kstonisbment  m  grief,  ths  oame  ...  I  could  not  hftve  guessed  thfti  I 
■konld  heu-  the  princess's  oame  associftted  with  mine,  tmi  quite  openly." 

"  Aa  a  matter  of  coilise."  He  nodded,  and  stnick  oat  a  hand  in  mnj 
motion. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  yon  can't  feel  fbr  her  or  her  family,  be  good  enough  to 
think  of  me,  and  remember  that  I  object  to  ii." 

"For  yoa  ^1,"  said  he,  bnojKntly ;  "I  fe<9  for  yon  &U,e]idlTiU 
act  for  yoa  all.  I  bring  the  princess  to  yonr  arms,  my  dear  boy.  Ton 
have  written  me  word  that  Uls  squire  gives  her  a  royal  dowry — hftve  yon 
not  7  My  combinations  permit  of  no  escape  to  any  one  of  yon.  Nay, 
'tis  done.  I  think  for  yon,  I  feel  for  yon,  I  act  for  yoa.  By  heaven, 
yon  shall  be  happy  1  Sigh,  Richie,  ngh ;  yonr  destiny  ia  now  entnuted 
to  me  I " 

"  I  dare  say  Tm  wasUng  my  breath,  air,  bnt  I  protest  against  &1« 
pretences.  Ton  know  well  that  you  have  made  ose  of  the  princess's 
name  fbr  yonr  own  pnrposes." 

"  Kost  indnbitably,  ^chie,  I  have ;  and  are  they  not  yonrs  ?  I  mnst 
have  social  anthority  to  sncceed  in  our  main  enterprise.  Posably  the 
princess's  name  serves  for  a  temporary  chandelier  to  cast  light  on  cs. 
She  belongs  to  na.  For  her  sake  we  are  bringing  the  house  she  enters 
into  order.  Hios,  Richie,  I  coold  tell  Hr.  Belthom :  yon  and  be  snppty 
the  money,  the  princess  ths  name,  and  I  the  energy,  the  skilfblness,  and 
the  estimable  canse.  I  pay  the  princess  for  the  use  of  her  name  vi^i 
the  dowry,  which  is  royal ;  I  pay  yon  with  the  princoss,  who  is  royal  too ; 
and  I,  Richie,  am  paid  by  yonr  bapptness  moat  royalty.  Tc^ether,  it  is 
past  contest  that  we  win. — Here,  my  lit(le  one,"  he  eaid  to  a  woman,  and 
dropped  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  baud,  "  on  condition  that  yon  go  straight 
home."  The  noman  thanked  him  and  promise. — "  As  I  was  observing, 
we  are  in  the  veiy  Ude  of  success.  Cnrions  I  I  have  a  slight  inclination 
to  melancholy.  Bnocess,  qnotha?  Why,  hundreds  before  ns  have  paced 
the  identical  way  homeward  at  night  nnder  these  lamps  between  the 
mansions  and  the  park.  The  bare  thonght  makes  them  resemble  a  doable 
line  of  ondertakers.  The  tomb  ia  down  there  at  the  end  of  them^^ostly 
or  not.  At  the  age  of  fonr,  on  my  birthday,  I  was  informed  that  my 
mother  lay  dead  in  her  bed.  I  remember  to  this  day  my  aetonishment  at 
her  not  moving.  '  Her  heart  ia  broken,'  my  old  nnrse  said.  To  me  she 
appeared  intact.  Her  sister  took  possession  of  me,  and  of  her  papers, 
and  the  wedding-ring — now  in  the  custody  of  Dettermain  and  Newson— 
together  with  the  portraits  of  both  my  parents ;  and  she,  poor  sonl,  to 
snstain  me,  as  Z  verily  believe — she  had  a  great  idea  of  my  never  asking 
nnprofitably  for  anything  in  life — bartered  the  most  corroborative  of  Uit 
testificatory  docmnents,  which  wonld  now  make  the  establishment  of  my 
case  a  comparaUvely  light  task.  Have  I  never  spoken  to  yon  of  my  boy- 
hood? My  materoal  uncle  was  a  singing-master  and  master  of  eloention. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  flie  cnltivation  of  my  Toice,     He  taught  me  en 
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efieettve  delivery  of  my  Hentences.  Ihe  English  of  a  book  of  hiB  called 
3'^  Sper'lier  is  still  to  my  mini  b.  model  of  elegance.  Bemittances  of 
money  cftme  to  him  from  an  tmknown  qoarter  ;  and,  with  a  break  or  two, 
have  come  ever  Btnce  up  to  this  period.  My  old  nurse — heaven  bleiB 
her !— refltimed  the  occapation  of  washbg.  I  have  stood  by  her  tab, 
Richie,  hlowing  bubbles  and  liBtening  to  her  prophecies  of  my  exalted 
fiiTtime  for  honra.  On  my  honom',  I  donbt,  I  aeriouBly  doubt,  if  I  havo 
ever,  been  happier.  I  depend  jast  now— I  have  to  avow  it  to  yon — slightly 
upon  stimalaQta  ...  of  a  perfectly  innocnons  cbaraclor.  Airs.  Waddy  will 
allow  tne  a  pint  of  champagne.  The  trath  is,  Richie— yon  see  these  two 
or  three  poor  pensioners  of  mine,  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — my  mother 
has  had  hard  names  throvm  at  her.  The  stones  of  these  streets  cry 
ont  to  me  to  have  her  Tindicated.  I  am  not  tired;  but  I  want 
my  wine." 

'  Ha  repeated  several  times  before  he  reached  bis  honse-door  that  he 
wanted  his  wine,  in  a  manner  to  be  almost  alarming.  His  nnwonted 
eSbrt  of  memory,  the  smgnlar  pietores  of  him  which  it  had  flashed  before 
me,  and  a  sort  of  impatient  eompasHien,  made  me  forget  my  wrath.  I 
saw  bim  take  his  restorative  at  one  dranght.  He  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  and 
bis  valet  drew  his  boots  off  and  threw  a  cloak  over  him.  Lying  there,  he 
wished  me  gaily  good-night.  Mrs.  Waddy  told  me  that  he  had  adopted 
this  system  of  sleeping  for  the  last  month.  "  Bless  yon,  as  many  people 
call  on  him  at  night  now  as  in  the  day,"  she  sud  ;  and  I  was  induced  to 
suppose  he  had  some  connection  with  the  Press.  She  had  implicit  faith 
in  his  powers  of  constitation,  and  would  affirm  that  he  had  been  the  death 
of  dozens  whom  the  attraction  hod  dnped  to  imitate  bis  habits.  "  He  is 
now  a  Field-Uarshal  on  his  campaign."  She  betrayed  a  twinkle  of  humour. 
He  must  himself  have  favoured  her  with  that  remark.  The  report  of  the 
house-door  frequently  shnttiog  in  the  night  suggested  the  passage  of  bis 
Mdes- de-camp. 

Eariy  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  pacing  through  the  open  doors  of 
the  dining-room  and  tiie  library,  dictating  to  a  secretary  at  a  desk,  now 
and  then  tosung  a  word  to  Dettermain  and  Neivson's  chief  clerk.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  journals.  He  wore  Hessian  boots  ;  a  Toluminons 
block  cloak  hung  loosely  from  his  shoulders.  __ 

"  I  am  just  settling  the  evening  papers,"  he  said,  a^r  greeting  me, 
wiUt  a  show  of  formality  in  his  warmth  ;  and  immediately  added,  "  That 
will  do,  Hr.  Jopson.  Pat  in  a  note — '  Mr.  Harry  Lepel  lUchmond  of 
Biversley  and  Twn-y-glas,  my  son,  takes  no  step  to  official  distinction  in 
his  native  land  save  through  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  channels.'  Your 
pardon,  Richie  ;  presently,     I  am  replying  to  a  morning  paper." 

"  Whafs  this  ?    Why  print  my  name  ?  "  I  cried. 

*'  Merely  the  correotion  of  an  error.  I  have  to  insist,  my  dear  boy, 
tliat  jfou  claim  no  privileges :  you  ore  apart  from  them.  Mr.  Jopson,  1 
beseech  you,  not  a  minute's  delay  in  deliveriog  tlmt.  Fetch  me  from  the 
printer's  my  pamphlet  this  afternoon.    Mr.  Jacobs,  my  compliments  to 
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BetUmiBin  and  Newnn :  I  request  tlieiii  to  open  piceeedings  rortMiUff, 
and  let  the  world  know  of  it,     Oood-moming,  ganUamen." 

And  now,  tnrning  to  me,  my  taiher  fenced  me  with  the  whole  vnglit 
of  his  sententioDS  Tolobilit;,  which  was  the  force  of  *  rirer.  WI7  did 
my  name  appear  bx  the  papers  7  BeeaoM  I  wu  his  son.  Bnt  iu  SHond 
me  that  he  carefiUly  sepwated  me  from  public  mmpwiionflliip  with  Us 
fitrtanee,  and  placed  me  on  the  side  of  my  gnnd&ther,  as  a  pltin 
gentlraian  of  England,  the  heir  of  the  most  cokwsal  wealth  poniUj  in 
the  eonntrf . 

"  I  ilu-Booiate  70a  trtmi  me,  Biehie,  do  700  see  ?  I  oanse  it  to  ba 
declared  that  joa  need,  on  no  aoeoont,  lean  on  me.  Jopaon  will  bring 
70a  my  pamphlet — n^  Declaration  of  Bights — to  penue.  la  the  Fnn, 
in  Liteiatore,  at  Law,  and  on  social  gronnd,  I  meet  the  eoem;,  and  I  cUim 
m;  own ;  by  heaven,  I  do  1  And  I  will  down  to  the  sqnire  for  a  distne- 
tioa,  if  yon  esteem  it  neBessaiyi  certainly.  Half-a-dozen  words  to  him. 
Why,  do  yoa  m^tain  him  to  be  insensible  to  a  title  for  yon  ?  fie,  no. 
And  ask  my  friends.  I  refer  him  to  any  dosen  of  my  friends  to  conTinee 
bim  I  hsTC  the  prize  almost  in  my  possession.  Why,  dear  boy,  I  ban 
witnesses,  living  witnesses,  to  the  ceremony.  Am  I,  tell  me,  to  be  depriied 
of  money  now,  once  agfun,  for  the  eleventh  time  ?  Oh  I  And  pnt  aside 
my  dnty  to  yoa,  I  protest  I  am  bomid  in  duty  to  her  who  bote  me — 
yoa  have  seen  her  miniatore :  how  lovely  that  dear  woman  was  I  how 
gentle  1 — bound  in  duty  to  her  to  clear  her  good  name.  This  daw  not 
aflect  yon  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  but  it  does,"  he  allowed  me  to  plead. 

"  Ay,  throngh  yonr  love  for  yonr  dada." 

He  shook  me  by  both  bands.  I  was  tooched  with  pity,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  actor  that  swayed  me ;  for  I 
was  discontented,  and  could  not  speak  my  discontent ;  I  was  oreibOnie, 
overflowed.  His  evasion  of  the  matter  of  my  otgeotioDB  relating  to  the 
princess  I  felt  to  be  a  palpable  piece  of  artfbloess,  bnt  I  had  to  acknow- 
ledge to  myself  that  I  knew  what  his  ai^oment  would  be,  and  how  over- 
wheLmingly  his  defence  of  it  wonld  spring  forth.  My  cowardice  shrank 
from  provoking  a  reenrrenee  to  the  theme.  In  fact,  I  snbmitted  con- 
sciooBly  to  hia  masterful  flnency  and  emotional  power,  and  so  I  was 
carried  on  the  tide  with  him,  remaining  in  London  several  days  to  witness 
that  I  was  not  the  only  one.  My  fiither,  admitting  that  money  served  him 
in  his  conquest  of  society,  and  defying  any  other  man  to  do  as  much  with 
it  as  he  did,  replied  to  a  desperate  insinnation  of  mine,  "  This  monqy  I 
spend,  I  am  actually  pnttii^  out  to  interest  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
your  grandad."  He  mnrmnred  confidentially,  "'I  have  alanned  the 
GoTemment.  Indeed,  I  have  warrant  for  saving  I  am  in  eommnnicatioii 
with  its  agents.  Hiey  are  bribing  me ;  they  are  positively  bribing  me, 
Kicbie.  I  receive  my  stipend  annually.  They  are  mighty  discreet.  Bo  am 
I.  But  I  push  them  hard,  I  take  what  they  offer :  I  renoimce  none  of 
my  claims." 
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Jan«i  inoU  ihat  it  would  be  prndsnt  for  me  to  return. 

"  I  fttu  prepftred,"  mj  b,Qier  aaid.  "  I  have  only  to  meat  Kr.  Beltham 
in  a  room — ^I  stipulate  that  it  shall  bo  between  square  walls — to  win  bim. 
The  sqaire  to  Iwok  qBi  Biehie,  we  haTe  command  of  the  entire  world. 
His  wealU),  and  my  good  canse,  and  yonr  illaBtrioiu  onion — ^by  the  way, 
it  is  annonnced  deflnitiYely  in  this  morning's  paper." 

Dismayed,  I  asked  what  was  announced. 

"  Bead,"  said  he.  "  This  will  be  something  to  hand  to  Mr.  Beltham 
at  onr  meeting,  I  might  trace  it  to  one  of  the  emhasues,  Imperiat  or 
Boyal.     No  matter—there  it  ia." 

I  read  a  paragraph  in  which  Ottilia's  name  and  titles  were  set  down ; 
then  followed  mine  and  my  wealthy  heinhip,  and — woe  was  me  in  the 
pemsing  of  it ! — a  ronndaboat  Tindieation  of  me  as  one  not  likely  to  be 
ranked  as  the  first  of  English  commoners  who  had  gained  the  hand  of  an 
hereditary  foreign  princess,  thongh  it  was  ondonbtedly  in  the  li^t  of  a 
commoner  that  I  was  most  open  to  the  oongratolations  of  my  conntiymea 
npoQ  my  unparalleled  felicity.  A  display  of  historical  eradition  eited  the 
noble  inferiors  by  birth  who  had  eaaght  princessea  to  their  arms — Charles, 
Humphrey,  William,  John.    Unto  this  list  a  later  Harry  I 

The  paragraph  closed  by  fixing  the  nnptiala  to  take  place  before  the 
end  of  the  season. 

I  looked  at  my  father  to  try  a  strode  with  him.  The  whole  man  was 
effloreeeent 

"  Can't  it  be  stopped  ?  "  I  implored  him. 

He  signified  the  impossibility  in  a  hnrat  of  gesticulations,  motions  of 
the  month,  smiling  frowns ;  varions  patterns  of  an  absolnte  negative 
beating  down  opposition. 

"  Things  printed  can  nerer  be  stopped,  lUchie.  Our  Jorian  compares 
them  to  babies  baptized.  They  have  a  eonl  frvm  that  moment,  and  go  on 
tor  ever ! — an  admirable  word  of  Jorian's.  And  a  word  to  yon,  Richie. 
Will  yon  swear  to  me  by  the  Teracity  of  yonr  lover's  heart,  that  paragraph 
t3tada  yon  no  aatiafoction  ?  He  eannot  swear  it  I "  my  father  eiclumed, 
seeing  me  swing  my  ahonlder  ronnd,  and  he  made  me  feel  that  it  woold 
have  been  a  false  oath  if  I  had  awom  it.  But  I  oonld  have  sworn  that  I 
had  rather  we  two  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  that  it  should  come 
under  the  princeea'a  eyea.  I  read  it  again.  It  was  in  prmt.  It  looked 
like  reality.  It  was  at  least  the  realization  of  my  dream.  Bnt  this  played 
traitor  and  accused  me  of  being  crowned  with  no  more  ttian  a  dream. 
The  sole  practical  thing  I  could  do  was  to  insist  on  our  starting  for 
Biversley  immediately,  to  make  sure  of  my  own  position.  "  Name  your 
hour,  Richie,"  my  lather  said  confidently:  and  we  waited, 

A  rather  plainer  view  of  my  fother's  position,  as  I  inclined  to  think, 
was  afforded  to  me  one  morning  at  his  breaklaat- table,  by  a  conreraation 
between  him  and  Jorian  DeWitt,  who  brought  me  a  twiat«d  pink  note 
from  Udlle.  Chaasediane,  the  which  he  delivered  with  the  air  of  a  dog 
niade  to  diagoi^e  a  bone,  and  he  was  very  cool  to  me  indeed.    The 
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entletB  of  Alphonoe  were  snlgMtad  to  snftptiidi  eriticisin.  "I  aanaa," 
he  said,  "flieiellow  knew  X  wueoming?  " 

"Ha  uw  it  in  my  handwiitijig  of  jeeterdft;,"  replied  mj  &tk>r. 
"  Bat  be  jost  to  him,  Mkuoiriedge  thaX  he  is  one  of  the  few  that  pvlernt 
their  daily  daties  with  ■  tendon  eonecienoe." 

"  This  English  elimete  hu  bederiUed  the  fellow!  He  peppen  Idi 
dishes  like  a  mongrel  Indian  reared  on  maagoos." 

"  King  him  op,  ring  him  np,  Joriao.  AU  I  beg  of  jon  is  sot  to 
disgust  him  with  life,  for  he  qiutt  any  sarviee  in  the  world  to  come  to  nu, 
and,  in  fact,  he  salts  me." 

"  Exactly  so :  yon  sptul  him." 

JIj  &thei  shrugged.  "  The  state  of  the  ease  is  ttiat  your  BtAtnach 
ia  growing  dolieate,  biend  Joiian." 

"  The  aotnal  state  of  the  case  being,  that  my  palate  was  nerar  kesiur, 
and  eonaeqnently  my  stomach  knows  its  business." 

•'  Yon  shonld  have  tri^  the  cold  tmbot  with  oil  and  capers." 

"  Yonr  man  had  betto  stick  to  bnttered  eggs,  in  my  opinim." 

"  Bayi  ptsridgo  I " 

"No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  X  think  he's  equal  to  a  bowl  of  ponies." 

"  Car^me  might  have  eonfessad  to  the  same  !  " 

"With  this  differenee,"  cried  Jorian  in  a  heat,  "that  he  would 
never  have  allowed  the  thooght  of  any  of  your  barbaroua  moEses  to  occur 
to  a  man  at  table.  Let  me  tell  you,  Boy,  you  aEtoniab  me  :  np  till  dow 
I  have  never  known  you  gmlty  of  the  bad  taste  of  de&ndlng  a  bad  dish  on 
yoniM>wn  board." 

"  Then  you  will  the  more  readily  pardon  me,  Jorian." 

"  Oh,  I  pardon  yon,"  Jorian  sneered,  tripped  to  the  carpet  bj  meh 
j^oble  mildness.     "A  break&st  is  no  great  loss." 

Hy  Esther  assnied  him  he  would  have  a  aerioas  oonTisnation  with 
Alphonse,  fi>r  whom  he  apologised  I7  aaying^  that  Alphonse  had  not, 
to  his  knowledge,  sored  as  boipital  000k  anywhere,  and  wna  tbsnlbrs 
qnite  poniblynot  snScisntly  solicitous  tar  appetites  and  digeatians  of 
invalids. 

Jorian  threw  baok  his  head  as  though  to  discharge  a  spitaial  ssrcaam 
witii  good  aim ;  but  taming  to  me,  said,  "  Harry,  the  thing  mart  be 
done ;  yoor  &ther  most  many.  Notorie^  is  the  seaaon  for  a  pick  and 
ehoiee  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  loveliest.  I  refuse  to  act  the  part  of 
warming-pan  any  longer ;  I  refose  point  blank.  It's  not  a  penool 
feeling  on  my  part ;  my  advice  is  that  of  a  disinterested  friend,  and  I  tell 
you  candidly,  Roy,  sat  aaide  the  absurd  exhibitioa  of  my  dancing  attmd- 
ance  on  that  last  rose  of  Qnildhall, — egad,  the  alderman  went  like  aunuscr, 
and  left  us  the  very  ptctore  of  a  fruity  antonm, — I  say  yon  can't  keep 
her  hanging  on  the  tree  of  fcmd  expectation  for  ever.    She'll  drop." 

"  Gateh  her,  Joiian;  yon  are  on  guard." 

"  Upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand,  if  a  penny,  Roy  Biohmottd  I 
Who  ?     If     I  am  not  a  fbrtnne- hunter." 
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"Nor  am  I,  friend  JoriRa." 

"No,  it's  becanss  you're  oot  thorough  :  yoa'll  bll  between  the 
Btools." 

Mj  father  remarked  that  he  ahonld  visit  this  upon  Ur.  Alphonse. 

"Yon  flhook  off  that  fine  Welsh  girl,  and  Bfae  was  in  jonr  hand — the 
act  of  a  madman  1 "  Jorian  eontinned.  "  You're  getting  older :  the  daj 
will  come  vhen  yon're  a  fiat  excitement.  Yon  know  the  first  Lady  Edbnry 
spoilt  one  of  jonr  best  cbancee  when  yon  had  the  market.  Now  yoa'ra 
trifiing  with  the  second.  Elbe's  the  head  of  the  Light  Brigade,  bnt  yoD 
might  fix  bar  down,  if  she's  not  too  mncb  in  debt.  Yon're  not  at  the  end 
of  yonr  mn,  I  dare  say.  Only,  my  good  Roy,  let  me  tell  yon,  in  life  yon 
mnstD't  wut  for  tbe  prize  of  the  race  till  yon  touch  the  goal — if  yoa 
prefer  metaphor.  Yon  generally  come  forward  aboat  every  seven  years  or 
M.  Add  on  another  seren,  and  women'll  begin  to  think.  Yon  can't  beat 
Time,  mon  Boy." 

"  80,"  said  mj  father,  "  I  toncb  the  goal,  and  women  begin  to  think, 
and  I  can't  beat  time  to  them.  Jorian,  your  mind  ia  in  a  state  of  confn- 
am.     I  do  not  marry." 

"  Then,  Boy  Richmond,  hear  what  a  friend  saya.  .  .  ." 

"  I  do  not  marry,  Jorian,  and  yon  know  my  reasons." 


"  They  are  a  part  of  my  life." 

"  Jnst  as  I  remarked,  yon  are  not  thorough.  Ton  have  genius  and 
eonTBge  oat  of  proportion,  and  you  are  a  dead  ^lure.  Boy ;  because,  no 
Booner  have  yon  got  all  Covent  Garden  before  yon  for  the  fourth  or  fitth 
time,  tlutn  in  go  yoor  bands  into  yonr  pockets,  and  yon  say — No,  there's 
an  apple  I  can't  have,  so  I'll  none  of  these ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  apple 
most  be  tolerably  withered  by  Utis  time.  And  yon  know  perfectly  well, 
(for  yoa  don't  lack  common  sense  at  a  shaking,  Roy  Richmond,}  that 
you're  gnilty  of  simple  madness  in  refusing  to  moke  the  best  of  yonr 
ritnation.  Yon  haven't  to  be  taught  what  money  means.  With  money 
— and  a  wife  to  take  core  of  it,  mind  yon— yon  are  pre-eminently  the  man 
for  which  yon  want  to  be  rect^ized.  Without  it — Harry'U  excnse  me, 
I  must  Bpeak  plainly — you're  a  sort  of  a  spectacle  of  a  bob-cherry,  down 
on  yonr  luck,  up  on  yonr  luck,  and  getUng  dead  stale  and  never  bitten ;  a 
&miliar  cnriosify  I "  Jorian  added,  "  Oh,  by  Jingo  I  it's  not  nice  to 
Uunk  of." 

Mj  father  said :  "  Hany,  I  am  snre,  will  excuse  yoa  for  talking,  in 
your  extreme  friendlinese,  of  matters  that  he  and  I  have  not — and  they 
interest  as  deeply — yet  thought  fit  to  discuss.  And  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  Jorian,  that  I  will  give  Alphonse  his  medical  dose.  I  am  quite  of  ' 
yonr  opinion  that  the  kiega  of  cooks  require  it  occasionally.  Harry  will 
inform  ns  of  Hdtle.  Chassediane'a  commands." 

The  contents  of  the  letter  permitted  me  to  read  it  aloud.  She  desired 
to  know  how  she  coold  be  amnsed  on  the  Sunday. 

"We  will  nndertoke  it,"  said  my  father>     "I  depnte  the  arrange- 
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menfa  to  f ooi  Jcoun.    BMpAot  tba  prejodicM,  uid  aToid  enlligioDi,  lint 
ia  bU." 

G&ptun  DeWtt  bsoame,  b^  eonTenient  stages,  cheerfal,  ftfler  ths  ^sk 
■lip  of  pmper  had  been  made  eommos  properfyi  and  from  a  aeaaoAj- 
adTising  friend,  in  his  stato  of  spite,  relapsed  to  the  idle  and  shadow-lika 
asBOoUte,  when  pleased.  I  had  to  thank  him  for  the  gift  of  fresh  penep' 
tions.  Surely  it  voold  be  as  well  if  my  lather  could  gat  a  woman  of  fntone 
to  take  eare  of  him  1 

We  had  at  my  request  a  consuItaUon  with  Dettermain  and  Newson 
on  the  eve  of  the  journey  to  Kversley,  Tem^  and  Jraiaa  DeWUt 
aieis^g.  Btrange  doenmentary  eridenee  was  onfidded  and  eompeied 
with  ths  data  of  a  royal  decree :  afGdavits  of  penuna  now  dead;  a 
ling,  th»  ring;  fiuu,  and  lace,  and  bandkerchieb  with  notable  initiala; 
jeweliy  stamped  '  To  the  Divine  AnmUiija '  from  an  adoring  Cbiistiin 
name;  old  brown  letters  that  ahrieked  'wife'  when  'charmer'  aaBmed 
to  have  palled ;  oaths  of  fidelity  ran  throngh  Uiem  like  bass  notes.  Jtoiu 
held  np  the  discolonred  sheets  of  ancient  paper,  saying :  "  Here  yon 
behold  the  mommy  of  the  villun  Love  1 "  Bnob  lore  as  it  was — ths 
love  of  the  privileged  batcher  for  the  lamb.  The  burden  of  the  letters,  pnt 
in  epigram,  was  rattlesnake  and  bird.  A  narrative  of  Anaatasia's  nster, 
Elizabeth,  signed  and  sealed,  with  names  of  witnesses  appended,  relaled 
in  brief  bald  English  the  history  of  the  events  whi^  had  killed  her.  It 
warmed  pathetically  when  dwelling  on  the  writer's  neoessity  to  part  with 
letters  and  papers  of  greater  moment  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  snstua 
and  educate  her  sister's  child.  She  named  the  oer^cate  ;  she  swore  to 
the  tomparing  with  witnesses.  The  number  Bi)d  exact  indicalion  ot  the 
honse  where  the  ceremony  took  place  was  stated — a  boose  in  Soho ; — the 
date  was  given,  and  the  incident  on  that  night  of  the  rape  of  the  bcaotifdl 
Uoss  Armettbymad  Lord  Beanmaris  at  the  theatre  doors,  uded  by  masked 
roffians,  after  Anastaeia's  performance  of  Zamira. 

"Thtx9  are  witneases  I  know  to  be  still  living,  Ur.  Tempk,"  my 
father  said,  seeing  the  young  etndent-at-law  silent  and  obserrant  "  One 
of  them  I  have  nnder  my  hand ;  I  feed  him.    Listen  to  this." 

He  read  two  or  three  insofferable  sentences  from  one  of  the  love- 
epistles,  and  broke  down.  I  was  ushered  aside  by  a  member  of  the  fine 
to  inspect  an  instmment  prepared  to  bind  me  as  snrety  for  the  costs  of 
the  appeal.  I  signed  it.  We  qoitted  the  attorn^'  office  convinced  [I 
speak  of  Temple  and  myself)  that  we  had  seen  the  shadow  of  tomethiii^. 


CHAFTBB  XL. 

Mr  FatHBr'b  USETIKa  with  HT  GBAKOriTHKB. 
Mt  father's  pleasure  on  the  day  of  our  journey  to  Bulsted  was  to  drive 
me  oot  of  London   on  a  lofty  open  chatiot,  with  which  he  made  the 
circott  qf  the  fashionable  districts,  and  caused  innomersble  heads  to. 
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torn.  I  vrould  hxn  pnieirsd  to  go  tho  wa;  of  otha  man,  to  be  on- 
noticed,  bat  I  was  BQlject  to  an  ocoaaional  glowing  of  undefined  eatia- 
&ction  is  the  obseiranoQ  of  the  nniTenallf  acknowledged  harmony 
existing  between  his  pretennons,  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  his  person. 
He  contrived  by  I  -know  not  what  persaasivenesB  and  simplieity  of 
manner  and  speech  to  banish  from  me  the  idea  that  he  was  engaged 
in  playing  a  high  stake;  and  thongh  I  knew  it,  and  he  mors  than 
once  admitted  it,  there  was  an  ease  and  masteiy  abont  him  that 
afforded  me  some  degree  of  poaitive  comfort  stiU.  I  was  still  most 
seenrel;  attached  to  his  fortunes.  Supposing'  the  ^lost  of  dead  Hector 
to  have  hong  over  his  body  when  the  inflamed  son  of  Felens  whirled 
him  at  his  chariot  wheels  ronnd  Troy,  he  would,  with  his  natural 
passions  sobered  by  Erebus,  have  had. some  of  my  refieetions  opon  force 
and  bte,  and  my  partial  sense  of  exhilaration  in  the  tremendoos  speed  of 
the  flonrse  dnring  the  whole  of  the  period  my  &ther  termed  his  Grand 
Parade.  I  showed  just  snch  aeqaiescence  or  resistance  as  were  super- 
induced by  the  variations  of  the  ground.  Othnwiee  I  was  spell-boand ; 
mi  beyond  interdicting  any  further  public  mention  of  my  nape  or  the 
princess's,  I  did  nothing  to  thwart  him.  It  wonld  have  been  no  light 
matter.  - 

We  struck  a  station  at  a  point  half-way  down  to  Bolsted,  and  fomid 
little  Klomi  there,  thunder  in  her  brows,  carrying  a  bundle,  and  purchasing 
a  rulway-ticket,  not  to  travel  in  our  direction.  She  gave  me  the  singular 
answer  that  she  oonld  not  tell  me  where  her  people  were ;  nor  would  she 
tell  me  whither  she  was  going,  alone,  and  by  rail.  I  chanced  to. speak  of 
Heriot  One  of  her  sh^t-Ughtning  flashes  shot  ont.  "  He  won't  be  at 
Bnlsted,"  she  said,  as  if  that  had  a  signifloance.  I  let  her  know  we  were 
invited  to  Bolsted.  "Ob,  she's  at  home;"  Eiomi  blinked,  and  her 
foaturea  twitched  like  whipcord.  The  reply  came  quick  and  keen  to  my 
thought.  I  suspected  a  mishap  to  one  or  the  other  of  my  friends,  little 
gnsssmg  which  one  elumed  my  sympathy.  My  father  desired  her  to 
enlighten  him  npon  his  fortune  at  an  extreme  comer  of  the  station,  where 
martin"  flew  into  sand-holea,  which  was  his  device  to  set  her  up  in  money 
for  her  journey.  After  we  had  seen  het  off,  he  spoke  of  her,  and  pnfled, 
lemaiiing  that  he  had  his  fears ;  bat  he  did  not  specify  them.  I  saw 
that  she  was  possessed  by  some  one  of  her  furies.  That  girl's  &oe  had 
the  art  of  making  me  forget  beautifol  women,  and  what  beauty  was,  by 
eomparison. 

It  h^tpened  that  the  squire  come  across  ns  as  we  were  rounding  the 
slope  of  larch  and  fir  plantation  near  a  part  of  the  Riversley  hollows, 
leading  to  the  upper  heath-land,  where,  behind  a  semieiFcle  of  birches, 
Bnlsted  lay.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  called  hoarsely  to  the  captain's 
coachman,  who  was  driving  ns,  to  poll  up.  "  Here,  Harry,"  he  snng  out 
to  me, in  the  same  rough  voice,  "I  don't  see  why  we  should  bother  Captain 
William.  It's  a  bit  of  bnsiness,  not  pleasure.  I've  got  the  book  in  my 
pocket.    Yon  ask— is  it  convenient  to  step  into  my  bailiff's  cottage  hard 
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hy,  and  nm  llirongh  it  t    Ten  minutee  '11  tell  ma  Sll  I  mat  to  kaow.    I 
w4Dt  it  done  with.     Ask." 

My  fftther  stood  up  uid  bowed,  bareheaded. 

Mj  graadfatheT  Btroek  hia  bat  and  bobbed. 

"  Ur,  Beltham,  I  tnut  I  aee  joa  well." 

"  Better,  nr,  -whea  I've  got  rid  of  a  damned  on^aaautt  Ut  ■>' 
boiinen." 

"  I  offer  Ton  m7  hearty  aaoitanee." 

"  Do  yon  ?    Then  itep  down  and  come  into  my  bailiff 'a.' 

"  I  come,  BIT," 

Uj  father  alighted  from  the  oaniage.  The  aqnire  east  hit  gon^  leg 
to  be  qnit  of  bis  horaet  bat  not  in  time  to  oheok  my  &ther'a  adfaneei  end 
((JBcnlaliona  of  OQndotenoe." 

"  Qont,  Ur.  Beltham,  ii  a  little  too  much  a  proof  to  uf  of  a  l<xtg  line 
of  asceatry." 

Hie  band  and  arm  were  niaed  in  the  form  of  a  splint  to  support  the 
sqoire,  who  glared  baek  over  bis  oheek-bone,  borttfied  tbat  be  conld  not 
eecape  the  eontaet,  and  in  too  great  pain  from  artbrilia  throes  to  protest : 
ha  resembled  a  burglar  sorprised  by  juBtiee.  "  Wlut  uafemal  Donwnss 
.  .  .  fellow  talking  now  ?  "  I  beard  him  mntter  between  his  boppings  and 
dancings,  with  one  foot  in  Iba  stiimp  and  a  toe  to  earth,  the  enemy  at  bit 
heel,  and  bis  inclination  half  bent  npon  swinging  to  the  saddle  again.  I 
weot  to  relioTe  him.    **  Damn  I  .  .  .  Oh,  it's' you,"  said  he. 

The  sqoira  direeted  Uberly,  hia  groom,  to  walk  his  horse  np  end  down 
the  torf  fnoiting  yoong  Tom  Gckertby'a  eottagn,  and  me  to  remain  where 
I  was ;  than  hobbled  np  to  the  door,  followed  at  a  leisorely  march  by  my 
tstber.  The  door  opened.  Uy  father  swept  tiie  old  man  in  before  bun, 
with  a  bow  and  fioorisb  that  admitted  <rf  no  eontradielion,  and  the  door 
elosed  on  them.  I  eanght  a  glimpse  of  Uberly  screwing  his  wrinkles  in 
a  queer  grimace,  while  be  worked  bis  left  eye  and  thumb  expressTdy 
towards  the  cottage,  by  way  of  oommnnicating  his  mind  to  Bsmuel, 
Captain  Balsted's  coachman ;  and  I  became  quite  of  his  opinion  as  to  (be 
natnre  of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  eomieal  and  not  4ikely  to  lead  to  mod. 
I  thought  of  the  princess  and  of  my  hope  of  her  depending  npon  sneb  si> 
iatflTTJew  as  this.  Ttom  the  hour  wboi  I  stepped  on  the  sands  of  Uts 
Continent  to  the  day  of  my  quitting  them,  I  bad  been  folded  in  a  dream: 
I  had  stretehed  my  hand  to  Om  hi^ust  things  of  earth,  asd  h«e  now  was 
the  retributive  material  money-qneetion,  like  a  keen  scythe-blade  I 

The  eottoge-door  eontinned  sbat.  The  heaths  were  darkening.  I 
heard  a  noise  of  wheels,  and  presentiy  the  nnmistakable  rotce  of  Janet, 
saying,  "That  most  be  Harry."  Bhe  was  driving  my  aunt  DoK^. 
Both  of  them  hashed  at  hearing  that  the  momestoos  duel  was  in  progress. 
Janet's  first  thought  was  of  the  squire,  "  I  won't  have  him  ride  home  is 
the  dark,"  she  said,  and  ordered  Uberly  to  walk  the  horse  homo.  The 
ladies  had  a  ladies'  altercation  before  Janet  would  permit  my  annt  to  yield 
her  plaoa  and  proceed  on  foot,  aeeompuied  by  ue.    Natonlly  the  best 
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driTar  6r  the  two  kept  t&a  irhip.  I  told  Samtiel  to  go  on  to  Btdsted, 
with  mxi  th&t  ve  were  comin; ;  and  Janet,  nodding  btnutly,  agreed  to 
dir«ot  my  father  aa  to  where  he  might  expect  to  find  me  on  the  Biveraley 
toad.  My  aont  Doioihj  and  1  went  ahead  slowly:  at  faer  request  I 
Btnok  a  pathway  to  avoid  the  poDy-oarriage,  which  was  soon  audible; 
and  wJien  Janet,  ohatteiing  to  the  aqoire,  had  gone  hy,  we  tuinad  back  to 
inteteept  my  faUiBr.  He  was  speechless  at  the  sight  of  Dorothy  Beltham. 
At  his  solicitation  she  consented  to  meat  him  next  day ;  his  accoont  of 
the  resolt  of  the  interview  was  unintelligible  to  her  as  well  as  to  me.- 
Even  after  tearing  her  at  the  park-gates,  I  could  get  nothing  definite  from 
him,  save  that  all  was  well,  uad  that  the  Bqnire  was  eminently  practical ; 
bat  ho  believed  be  had  done  an  exoellent  evening's  wotk.  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  nibbing  his  hwds,  "  esoellet^  1  making  due  allowances  ibr  the  em< 
[thatie^y  e<»nmoner'8  mind  we  have  to  deal  with."  And  then  to  change 
the  aalyeet  he  dilated  on  that  stnmge  stoiy  of  the  man  who,  an  enormone 
tHnaber  of  yeara  baqk  in  the  date  of  the  world's  history,  carried  his  little 
■on  on  bis  shoulders  oat  night  when  the  winds  were  not  so  boisterous, 
though  we  wets  deeper  in  winter,  along  the  identical  road  we  traversed, 
between  the  gorse-monnds,  across  the  heaths,  vith  yonder  remembered 
fir-tree  clnmp  in  sight  and  the  waste-water  visible  to  footforers  rounding 
under  the  firs.  At  night-time  he  vowed  that,  aa  far  as  Nature  permitted 
br  he  bad  satisfied  the  squire — "completely  satisfied  him,  I  mean,"  he 
Mid,  to  give  me  Bonnd  slee](.  "Nodoubtof  it;  no  doubt  of  it,  Bicbie." 
He  won  Julia's  heart  straight  off,  amd  Captain  Bnlsted's  {ffofound  admi- 
atton,  "  Now  I  know  the  man  I've  always  been  adoring  since  you  were 
■o  high,  Harry,"  eaid  she.  Captain  Bulsted  sighed:  "Your  husband 
bowB  to  your  high  good  taste,  my  dear."  They  relished  him  sincerely, 
and  between  them  and  him  X  sofiered  myself  to  be  dandled  once  more 
into  a  state  of  credulity,  until  I  saw  my  aunt  Dorothy  in  the  afternoon 
BulMequent  to  the  appointed  meeting.  His  deep  respect  and  estesm  for 
her  had  stayed  Um  from  answering  any  of  her  questions  falsely.  To 
that  extent  he  had  been  vetacions.  It  appeared  that,  driven  hard  by  the 
squire,  who  would  have  no  waving  of  flags  and  lighting  of  fireworks  in  a 
matter  of  business,  and  whose  '  commoner's  mind  '  obafed  etnidily  at  a 
hint  of  the  necessity  for  lavish  outlays  where  there  was  a  princess  to  win, 
ha  had  rallied  on  the  fiction  that  many  of  the  cheques,  standing  for  the 
balk  .of  the  smns  expended,  were  moneys  borrowed  by  him  of  me,  whioh 
be  designed  to  repay,  and  was  prepared  to  repay  instantly— could  in  fact, 
the  squire  demanding  it,  repay  aa  it  were  on  the  spot ;  for  behold,  these 
borrowed  moneys  wsre  not  spent;  they  ware  moneys  invested  in  under- 
takings,  put  oat  to  high  rates  of  interest;  moneys  that  psrhaps  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  call  in  without  a  season  of  delay  ;  still,  if  Mr.  Beltham, 
acting  for  his  grandaon  and  heir,  insisted,  it  should  be  done.  The  moneys 
had  been  borrowed  purely  to  invest  them  with  profit  on  my  behalf :  a  gestle- 
man's  word  of  honour  was  pledged  to  it. 

The  squire  grimly  gave  him  a  coaple^f  mosths  to  make  it  good. 
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Dorothy  Betthsm  and  1117  bUiei  wera  together  for  ibont  tn  hour  it 
Eckerthy'B  taxm.  She  let  my  fa/Hter  kisi  her  hand  vhea  he  wu  iModing 
to  take  his  farewell  of  her,  bat  held  her  &ee  awaj.  Ha  ma  in  mamleat 
distrsM,  hardly  maat«r  of  hia  Tince,  begged  me  to  come  to  him  aoon,  and 
bowing,  irith  "  God  bteaa  yon,  madam,  my  Mend  on  earth  !  "  turned  his 
heel,  beating  his  elastic  firame  lamentably.  A  sad  or  a  culprit  air  did 
not  beftt  him  :  one  reckoned  up  hia  foiblea  and  errora  wbta  nasg  him 
under  a  partty-beaten  aapeet.  At  least,  I  did  ;  not  my  dear  anat,  vho 
waa  compassionate  of  him,  hoirevn  thoroughly  ahe  eondemoed  hia  ndnoni 
extravagance,  and  the  shifts  and  eTadons  it  pnt  him  to.  She  lesred  thit, 
instead  of  mending  the  diScnl^,  he  had  postponed  merely  to  exs^tnlc 
it  in  the  squire's  mind  ;  and  she  waa  now  of  opinion  that  the  bringing  him 
down  to  meet  the  sqnire  was  very  bad  policy,  likely  to  reanlt  in  danger  to 
my  happiness  ;  for,  if  the  money  ahonld  not  be  fiirtheoming  on  the  dale 
named,  all  my  father'a  faults  would  be  transferred  to  me  aa  hia  actom- 
pliee,  both  in  the  original  wastefhineaa  and  the  sabterfngea  invented  to 
conceal  it.  I  recollected  that  a  anm  of  money  had  really  been  annk  in 
Prince  Emaat's  coal-mine.     My  aunt  aaid  ahe  hoped  for  the  beat. 

Mounting  tiie  heaths,  we  looked  back  on  the  long  yellow  road,  where 
the  carriage  conveying  my  bther  to  the  railway-station  waa  visible,  and 
talked  of  him,  and  of  the  elements  of  au^ue  tragedy  in  hia  history,  riiieh 
were  at  that  period,  let  me  say,  precisely  what  my  incessant  mental  eflbrti 
were  strained  to  expel  tram  the  idea  of  onr  hninan  life.  The  individual'! 
freedom  was,  my  tenet  of  faith ;  but  pify  pleaded  for  him  that  he  was 
well-nigh  irreaponaible,  waa  shamefolly  sinned  agunat  at  his  birth,  one 
who  could  chai^  the  gods  with  vindictiveneaa,  and  complain  of  the 
peraecution  of  natal  Furies.  My  aunt  Dorothy  advised  me  to  take  him 
nnder  my  charge,  and  aell  his  house  and  furniture,  make  him  live  in 
bachebr  chambers  with  his  faithful  wuting-woman  and  a  single  man* 
servant. 

"  He  will  want  money  even  to  do  that,"  I  remarked. 

She  murmured,  "  Is  there  not  some  annual  income  paid  to  him  ? " 

Her  qoick  delicacy  made  her  redden  in  alluding  so  dosely  to  his 
petaonal  affairs,  and  I  loved  her  for  the  nice  feeling.  "It  was  not  much," 
I  said.  The  miserable  attempt  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  him  with 
this  small  annuity  aagsred  me ;  and  I  remembered,  little  pleased,  the 
foolish  eipeetatioua  he  founded  on  thia  aeoret  acknowledgment  of  the 
justice  of  hia  claims.  ■' We  won't  talk  of  it,"  I  pnisned.  "Iwishbehad 
never  touched  it.     I  shall  interdict  him." 

"  You  would  let  him  pay  debts  with  it,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,  aunty,  that  he  does  not  incur  a  greater  debt  I7 
accepting  it." 

"  One's  wish  would  be  that  he  might  not  ever  be  in  need  of  it." 

"  Ay,  or  never  be  caring  to  find  the  key  of  it." 

"  That  mast  be  waste  of  time,"  she  said. 

I  meant  something  else,  but  k  waa  nselera  to  tell  her  so. 
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CHAPTEB  XLL 

CoXKtSCaiXST  OF  THS  BPLBSDODBa  JUTD  PeBPLBIITIBS  OF  Kt_ 
'    FaTBEA'S  aBARD   PaBADS. 

Jamxt,  in  reply  to  onr  inqiUTies  as  to  the  eondition  of  the  aqnlre's 
temper,  pointed  ont  in  the  newspaper  a  notifiofttion  of  b  grand  pnblio  ball 
to  be  given  b;  m;  fotber,  the  first  of  a  seriea  of  three,  and  said  that  the 
■quire  had  seen  it  and  ahragged.  She  thought  there  was  no  positive  eanBe 
for  alarm,  even  thoogh  my  bther^ahonld  iail  of  his  word  ;  but  expresBed 
her  view  decidedly  that  it  was  an  nsfortanate  move  to  bring  him  between 
the  sqoire  and  me,  and  so  she  blamed  Captain  Bolsted.  This  was  partly 
for  the  reason  that  the  captain  and  bis  wife,  charmed  by  my  fatlier,  were  for 
advocating  his  merits  at  the  aqnire's  table  ;  onr  ingennlty  was  Indieronsly 
taxed  to  mystify  him  on  the  sntgact  of  their  extravagant  eulogies.  They 
told  him  they  bod  been  invit«d,  and  ware  going  to  the  great  L(Bidon 
balls. 

"  Subscription  balls  ?  "  aslced  the  Bqoire. 
"  No,  sir,"  rqoined  the  captain. 
"  Tradesmen's  balls,  d'ye  call  'em,  then  ?  " 
"  No,  sir  ;  they  are  balls  given  by  a  distingaished  gentleman." 
"  Take  care  it's  not  another  name  for  tradesmen's  halls,  William." 
"  I  do  not  attend  tradesmen's  balls,  sir." 
"  Take  care  o'  that,  William." 

The  captain  was  very  angry.  '■  What,"  said  he,  tnming  to  na,  "  what 
does  the  eqaire  mean  by  telling  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  he  is 
conducting  his  wife  to  a  tradesmen's  ball  1 " 

Julia  threatened  malicions  doings  for  the  insult.  She  and  the  squire 
had  a  controversy  upon  the  explication  of  the  word  gentleman,  she 
describing  my  lather's  appearance  and  manners  to  the  life.  "  Now  listen 
to  me,  squire.  A  gentleman,  /  say,  is  one  you'd  say,  if  he  wasn't  bom  a 
duke,  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  more  shame  to  the  title  1  He  turns 
the  key  of  a  lady's  heart  with  a  twinkle  of  hia  eye.  He's  never  mean — 
what  ha  has  is  yours.  He's  a  true  fi*iend  ;  and  if  he  doesn't  keep  his 
worl,  you  know  in  a  jifff  it's  the  fknlt  of  aflairs ;  and  stands  about  five 
feet  eleven :  he's  a  full-blown  man  ;  "  and  so  forth. 

The  squire  listened,  and  perspired  at  finding  the  object  of  his  abhor* 
rence  crowned  thus  in  the  nnassailable  realms  of  the  abstract.  Julia 
might  have  done  it  more  elegantly ;  but  her  husband  was  raptuions  over 
her  skill  in  portraiture,  and  he  added  :  ■'  That's  agentlemau,  sqniie  ;  and 
that's  a  man  pretty  sure  to  be  abused  by  half  the  world." 

"Three-quarters,  William,"  said  the  squire;  "there's  about  the 
computation  for  your  gentleman's  creditors,  I  inspeict." 

"  Ay,  sir ;  well,"  returned  the  captain,  to  whom  this  kind  of  fencing 
in  the  dark  was  an  affliction,  "  we  iQake  it  up  in  quality,  in  qnaUty." 
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"  m  be  bound  joa  do,"  sud  the  sqaire ;  "  and  so  yon  will  bo  long 
u  7oa'n  only  asked  to  dance  to  the  other  poor  devils'  fiddling." 

Captain  Bnlsted  bowed.     "  The  last  word  to  t/ou,  sqniie." 

The  squire  nodded.  '  "  I'll  hind  it  to  yooT  wita,  William." 

Jnha  tjolc  it  gracionsly.  "  A  pwfeet  gentleman  I  perfect !  eonfaoni 
hia  enemiea  I  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  joa  might  keep  from  swearing,"  the  squire  bawled. 

"  La  t  squire,"  Bfud  she,  "  why,  dont  yon  know  the  NQlionil 
Anthem  ?  " 

"  National  Anthem,  ma'am  I  and  a  (eQow,  a  yclvet-tongiied— con- 
found him,  if  yon  like." 

"  And  Where's  my  last  word,  if  yon  please  ?  "  Jnlia  jumped  np,  and 
dropped  a  provoking  cnrtsey. 

"  Yon  silly  old  grandada  ! "  said  Janet,  going  ronnd  to  him ;  "  don't 
you  see  the  ennning  woman  wants  to  dress  yon  in  onr  garments,  and 
means  to  boast  of  it  to  us  while  you're  fioishlug  your  wine  ?  " 

The  old  man  fondled  her.  I  could  have  done  the  same,  she  bant  over 
him  with  such  homely  sweetnaas.  "  One  comfort,  yoa  won't  go  to  these 
gingerbread  balls,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  not  invited,"  she  moaned  comically. 

"  No ;  nor  shan't  be,  while  I  can  keep  yon  ont  of  bad  company." 

"  But,  grandada,  I  do  like  dancing." 

"Danee  away,  my  dear ;  Tve  no  objection." 

"But  where's  the  music  ?" 

*'  Oh,  you  can  always  have  musio." 

"But  where  are  my  partners  ?" 

The  squire  pointed  at  me. 

"  Yon  don't  want  more  than  one  at  a  time,  eh?"  He-eorreeted  his 
error:  "No,  the  fellow's  engaged  in  another  quadrille.  Mind  yon,  Uiss 
Janet,  he  shall  dance  to  your  tune  yet.  D'ye  bear,  dr  ?  "  The  irritation 
excited  by  Captain  Bnlsted  and  Jnlia  broke  ont  in  fnry.  "  "VTho's  that 
fellow  danced  when  Rome  was  hnming  ?  " 

"The  Emperor  Nero,"  said  Janet.  "Ha  killed  Harry's  filend, 
Beneca,  in  the  eighty-somethmgth  year  of  his  age ;  an  old  man,  and— 
hnsh,  grandada  I  "     She  could  not  check  bim. 

"Hark  you,  Mr.  Harry;  dance  ronr  hardest  np  in  town  with  year 
rips  and  reps,  and  the  lot  of  ye ;  all  very  fine  while  the  burning  goes  on : 
yon  won't  see  the  fan  of  dancing  on  the  sfihea.  A  nice  king  of  Bome 
Nero  was  neit  morning  I  By  the  Lord,  if  I  couldn't  swear  yonll  be  down 
on  yonr  knees  fo  an  innocent  fresh-hearted  girl's  worth  five  hundred  of  the 
crow  you're  for  partnering  now  while  you've  a  penny  for  the  piper." 

Janet  shut  his  month,  kissed  him,  and  held  his  wine  up.  He  dnuk, 
and  thumped  the  table.  "  We'll  hare  parties  here,  too.  The  girl  shall 
have  her  choice  of  pu-tners  :  she  shan't  be  kept  in  the  backgroond  by  a 
yonng  donkey.  Take  any  sii  of  your  own  age,  and  six  sensible  men,  to 
trj  yon  by  your  chances.     By  Oeorge,  the  whole  dozen  'd  bring  you  in 
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iiiDn-MiBi>os.    Yan've  only  got  ihe  women  os  your  side  beeaaee  of  a  sntart 
(mo  and  figure." 

Janet  cielaimed  indignantly,  *'  Qnndada,  I'm  offended  irith  yon  ; "   ' 
and  walked  oat  on  a  high  etep, 

"  Come,  if  he  baa  the  women  on  his  ude,"  said  Captain  Bnlsted, 
mildly. 

"  He'il  be  able  to  go  partnering  and  gallopadtng  ae  long  as  tua  ban- 
ken  'U  let  him,  William — like  yoor  gentleman  I  That's  trae.  We  ehall 
Boon  see." 

"  I  leave  my  charaoter  in  yonr  bands,  sir,"  said  I,  rising.  "  If  yon 
woold  Bcold  me  in  private,  I  shonld  prefer  it,  on  behalf  of  yonr  gncBta ; 
but  I  Km  bound  to  submit  to  your  pleaenre,  and  under  any  cireumelanceB 
I  remember,  what  you  appear  to  forget,  that  yon  are  my  grandfiitfaer." 

80  Baying,  I  foUowed  the  ladies.  It  waa  not  the  wisest  of  speeches, 
and  happened,  Captain  Bolsted  afterwards  informed  me,  to  be  delivered 
in  my  Eatfaer's  manner,  for  the  squire  prononnced  enphaticaJly  that  he 
Baw  very  little  Beltham  in  me.  The  right  courBe  wonld  have  been  for  me 
to  aak  him  then  and  there  whether  I  had  his  consent  to  start  for  Germany. 
Bnt  I  was  the  sport  of  resentments  and  apprehensioDB ;  and  indeed  I 
ahoold  not  have  gone.  I  could  not  go  wilbont  some  title  beyond  that  of 
the  heir  of  great  ncbea. 

Janet  kept  out  of  my  sight,  I  found  myself  strangely  ansiona  to 
eonBoU  ber:  less  eympathetio,  perhaps,  than  desirous  to  ponr  out  my 
sympathy  in  her  ear,  which  was  of  a  very  pretty  shape,  with  a  soft  on- 
piareed  lobe.  We  danced  together  at  the  Biversley  Ball,  given  by  the 
squire  on  the  night  of  my  father's  ball  in  London.  Janet  compltBienled 
me  bpon  having  attained  wisdom.  "  Now  we  get  on  well,"  she  said. 
"  Oxandada  only  wants  to  see  ns  friendly,  and  feel  that  I  am  not 
n^tooted." 

The  old  man,  a  martyr  to  what  he  considered  dne  to  bis  favourite, 
endured  the  horror  of  the  ball  until  supper-time,  and  kept  his  eyea  on  ni 
two.  Be  foi^t,  or  pretended  to  forget,  my  foreiga  engagement  altogether, 
thongh  the  annonncement  in  the  newapapeis  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Boderiok 
and  Lady  Ilcbeater  and  others. 

"How do  yon  like  that?"  he  remarked  to  me,  seeing  her  twirled 
away  by  one  of  the  young  Bubreys. 

"  She  seems  to  like  it,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"Like  iti"  said  he.  "In. my  day  yon  wouldn't  have  caught  ma 
letting  tiie  bloom  be  taken  off  the  girl  I  oared  for  by  a  parcel  o'  Bcampish 
young  doga.  Bight  in  their  anna  1  Look  at  her  build.  She's  strong ; 
aha'a  healthy  ;  she  goes  round  like  a  tower,  If  you  want  a  girl  to  look 
tike  a  princess  1 " 

.His  enlogieB  were  not  ondeaerved.  But  she  danced  ns  lightly  and 
happily  wiUi  Ur.  Fred  Bnbrey  as  with  Harry  Richmond.  I  congratulated 
myself  on  her  lack  of  sentiment.  Later,  when  in  London,  where  Hdlla. 
Jenny  Chasaediaoa  chalianged  me  to  perilous  sanibandes,  I  wished  that 
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Janai  had  ever  k>  amall  u  gnin  of  Bentiment,  for  s  preMrrstiTS  to  me. 
Ottilia  glowed  bi^  and  distant ;  she  sent  me  no  meaeage ;  her  inttge  did 
*  Bot  step  betweaa  me  and  disorder.  The  whole  stmctare  of  n^  idea  of 
nj  snperioi  nature  seemed  to  be  cmmbling  to  fragments ;  and  be^Bning 
to  feel  in  despair  that  I  was  wretchedly  like  other  men,  I  lost  hj  d^ieei 
the  sense  of  my  hold  on  her.  It  stmck  me  that  my  worse  fean  of  thi 
effect  produced  on  the  princess's  mind  by  that  last  seene  in  the  lake- 
palace  most  be  tme,  and  I  abandoned  hope.  Temple  thooght  ehe  tried 
me  too  emelly.  Under  these  circmnatances  I  became  less  and  less  lew- 
lately  diepoeed  to  renew  the  forlorn  conflict  with  my  &ther  coneeniisg  bis 
prodigal  way  of  liriog.  "  Let  it  last  as  long  as  I  have  a  penny  to  snppcst 
him  I  "  I  exclaimed.  He  said  that  Dettermain  and  Newson  w^e  no* 
urging  on  his  ease  with  the  ntmoet  despatch  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
him,  but  that  the  case  relied  for  its  life  on  his  preserving  a  great  ap[le«^ 
ance.  He  handed  me  his  division  of  our  twin  cheqoa-books,  telling  ne 
he  preferred  to  depend  on  his  son  for  supplies,  and  I  was  in  the  mood  to 
think  this  a  partial  security. 

"  Bat  yon  can  talie  what  thers  is,"  I  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  will  accept  nothing  bnt  minor  sums — so  to  speak, 
the  fractional  shiUings ;  though  I  confoss  I  am  always  bewildered  by 
silver,"  said  he. 

I  questioned  him  npon  his  means  of  carrying  on  his  expenditure.  His 
answer  was  to  refer  to  the  pavement  of  the  oity  of  London.  By  paying 
here  and  there  he  had,  he  informed  me,  made  a  concrete  for  the  wheels  to 
roll  on.  He  calenlated  that  ha  now  had  credit  for  the  space  of  three  good 
years — ample  time  for  him  to  fight  his  light  and  win  his  victory. 

"My  tradesmen  are  not  like  the  tradesmen  of  other  persons,"  he 
broke  ont  with  a  onrioos  naigh  of  supreme  satia&etion  in  that  retinue. 
"  They  believe  in  me.  I  have  de  facto  harnessed  them  to  my  fwtnnei; 
and  if  yon  doubt  me  on  the  point  of  sncoess,  I  refer  yon  to  Dettermm 
and  NewBon.  All  I  stipulate  for  is  to  maintain  my  position  in  soeie^  to 
throw  a  lustre  on  my  Case.  Bo  much  I  mast  do.  My  foilnres  hitherio 
have  been  entirely  owing  to  tha  foct  that  I  had  not  my  son  to  stud 
by  me." 

"  Then  yon  must  have  money,  sir." 

"  Yes,  money." 

"  Then  what  can  yon  mean  by  refosing  mine  ?  " 

"  I  admit  the  necessity  for  it,  my  son.  Bay  yon  hand  me  a  cheque  for 
a  temporary  thousand.  Your  oredit  and  mine  in  conjunction  can  leplaes 
it  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  months.  Or,"  he  meditated,  "  it  might 
be  better  to  give  a  bond  or  so  to  a  professional  lender,  and  preserve  the 
acconut  at  your  bankers'  intact.  The  truth  is,  I  have,  in  my  interriev 
with  the  squire,  drawn  in  advance  npon  the  material  snocess  I  have  a 
perfect  justification  to  anticipate,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  old  gentleman  to 
■oppose  that  I  retrench  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  larger  array  of  figoiet 
to  your  bankers'  book.     It  woold  be  sheer  madness.     I  cannot  do  il.    I 
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oaanot  afford  to  do  it.  When  yoa  are  on  b  runaway  horse, — I  prefer  to 
say  a  rscehorae, — Richie,  yon  miut  rida  him.  Yon  daie  not  throw  np 
the  leinB.  Onlj  last  night  Wedderboro,  appealing  to  LoHdh,  b  practical 
aailor,  was  approved  when  he  oflered — I  forget  the  subject-matter — Uia 
illnatration  of  a  ship  on  a  lee-shore :  yon  are  lost  if  yon  do  not  spread 
6very  inch  of  canvas  to  the  gale.  Retrenchment  at  this  particular 
moment  is  perdition.  Count  our  gnina,  Riehle.  We  have  won  a 
laincess  .  .  .  ." 

I  called  to  him  not  to  name  her. 

He  peisisted :  "  Half  a  minute.    She  is  won ;  she  is  oars.    And  let 
me,  in  passing, — bear  with  me  one  second, — connsel  yon   to  write  to 
Prince  Ernest  inetanter,  proposing  formally  for  his  daughter,  and,  in  your 
grandfother's  name,  state  her  dowry  at  fifty  thousand  per  annum." 
"  Oh,  yon  forget  I  "  I  interjected. 

"  No,  Bichie,  I  do  not  forget  that  yon  are  off  a  lee-shore ;  you  ar« 
mounted  on  a  skittish  racehorse,  vrith,  if  you  like,  a  New  Forest  fly  operating 
within  an  inch  of  his  belly-girths.  Our  situation  is  so  far  ticklish,  and 
prompts  invention  and  audacity." 

"  You  must  foi^t,  sir,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  squire's  mind, 
I  sfaonld  be  simply  lying  in  writing  to  the  prince  that  he  offers  a  dowry." 
"  No,  for  your  grandfather  has  yielded  consent." 
"  By  implication,  yon  know  he  mthdraws  it." 
"  But  if  I  eatisfr  him  that  you  have  not  been  extravagant  ?  " 
"  I  must  wait  till  he  is  satisfied." 

*'  The  thing  is  done,  Bichie,  done.  I  see  it  in  advance — it  is  done. 
'Whatever  be&lls  ms,  yon,  my  dear  boy,  in  the  space  of  tiiis  two  months, 
may  grasp  your  fortune.  Besides,  here  is  my  hand,  I  swear  by  it,  my 
son,  that  I  shall  sotisfy  the  squire.  I  go  farther ;  I  say  I  shall  have  the 
means  to  refuid  to  yon — the  means,  the  money.  The  marriage  is 
annonnecd  in  our  prints  for  tite  summer — say  early  June.  And  I  nnder- 
take  that  yon,  the  husband  of  the  princess,  shall  be  the  first  gentleman  in 
England— that  is,  Europe.  Oh  !  not  ruling  a  coterie  ;  not  dazzling  the 
world  with  entertainments."  He  thought  himself  in  earnest  when  he 
said,  "  I  attach  no  mighty  importance  to  these  things,  though  there  is  no 
harm  I  can  perceive  in  leading  the  fashion — none  that  I  see  in  having  a 
consummate  style.  I  know  your  taste,  and  hers,  Richie,  the  noble  lady's. 
She  shall  govern  the  intellectual  world — yonr  poets,  your  painters,  your 
meo  of  soence.  They  refleel  a  beautiful  sovereign  mistress  more  exqui- 
sitely than  almost  aristocracy  does.  Bnt  you  head  our  aristocracy  also. 
Yon  are  a  centre  of  the  political  world.  So  I  scheme  it.  Between  yon, 
I  defy  the  Court  to  rival  yon.  This  I  call  distiuction.  It  is  no  mean  aim, 
by  heaven  1  I  protest,  it  is  an  aim  with  the  mark  in  sight,  and  not  out 
of  rtrnge." 

He  whipped  himself  up  to  one  of  hia  oratorical  frenzies,  of  which 
a  cheque  was  the  common  finit.  The  power  of  his  persuasiveness  in 
speech,   backed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  social  accomplishments,  con- 
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tinned  to  mbdae  me,  and  I  proteeted  only  inwardly  ^^e"  ^hm  I  bw* 
that  he  was  gambling  vilh  Cartnne.  I  wrote  out  man;  ekeqaes.  and«till 
H  appeared  to  me  that  tliey  were  borel?  aoffioient  to  meet  the  dumt 
eipenaes  of  hie  household.  Temple  and  I  c&lcatided  that  his  Giaad  Pande 
would  try  the  income  of  a  duke,  avd  could  bnt  be  »  matter  of  mmtfai. 
Uentioa  of  it  reached  Rireraley  from  Tarioos  qiUTten,  bom  lady  Maria 
Higginaon,  from  Captain  BnUted  and  his  wife,  and  from  Sir  SodmA 
Dehester,  who  eaid  to  me,  with  fine  aeeentnation,  "I  have  nut  yom 
father."  Bir  Roderick,  an  Englishman  repated  of  good  tnveding,  informed 
the  eon  that  he  bad  aetaally  met  the  father  in  lof^  eooiefy,  a;t  A^seoanteti 
Bedley's,  at  Lady  Dulohester's,  at  Brambam  CeWitt's,  and  beard  of  him  u 
a  fragnentsr  of  the  Pruisian  and  A^OBtriwi  embas^  entertiininentB ;  asd 
also  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  escloeive  dinner-partiee  of  the  OoosteM 
de  Strode,  "which  are,"  be  obaerred,  in  the  modca^ated  tone  of  an 
aatonishment  devoting  itself  to  propegstion,  "the  cmun  of  nadetj." 
Indubitably,  then,  my  father  was  no  impoator:  soeiety  proved  tt.  The 
sqaire  listened  like  one  pelted  by  a  atonn,  anre  of  bltf  day  to  come  at  the 
close  of  the  ttvo  months.  I  gained  his  commendation  by  ehonnii^  the 
metropcditan  balis,  nor  did  my  father  press  me  to  appear  at  them.  Ilwai 
tacitly  understood  between  us  that  I  shonld  now  and  then  support  him  at 
his  dinner-table,  and  pass  bowing  among  the  most  select  of  bis  great 
ladies.  And  this  I  did,  and  I  felt  at  home  with  them,  thongh  I  had  to 
bear  with  rougbnesBes  {tool  one  or  two  of  the  mora  renef^le  damu, 
which  were  not  qoita  proper  to  good  breeding.  Old  iLady  Kane,  ^eat- 
Kont  of  the  Marquis  of  Edbury,  was  partienlarly  my  tffmentor,  tfarongh 
her  plain-spoken  comments  on  my  father's  legal  suit ;  Sot  I  bad  to  listen 
to  her  without  'wincing,  and  agree  in  ber  general  contempt  of  the  Georges, 
and  foil  her  queries  coolly,  wbeo  I  should  have  liked  to  perft^m  Jonan 
DeWitt'e  expressed  wish  to  "  squeeze  the  acid  ont  of  her  in  one  grip,  and 
toss  her  to  the  gods  that  collect  ezbansted  lemons."  Bhe  took  eztrandi' 
nary  liberties  with  me. 

"  Why  not  marry  tax  Englishwoman  ?  Rich  young  men  ongbt  to 
choose  wives  from  their  own  people,  ont  of  tbeii  own  seta.  Foreign 
women  ne*er  get  on  well  in  this  country,  unlesB  they  join  the  bonnds  to 
hunt  the  husband." 

She  cited  nataralized  ladies  famons  for  the  paattme.  Her  world  and 
its  ontskirts  she  knew  thoroughly,  even  to  the  fact  of  my  grandbtber'f 
desire  that  I  shonld  many  Janet  Ilchester.  She  named  a  duke's  daughter, 
an  earl's.  Of  course  I  should  haye  to  stop  the  scandal :  otherwise  the 
choice  I  bad  was  nnrestricted.  Uy  father  she  evidently  disliked,  bnt  she 
Just  ELS  mncb  disliked  an  enconntsr  with  his  invincible  bonhomie  and 
dexterous  tongno.  She  hinted  at  family  reaunis  for  being  shy  of  bim, 
assuring  me  that  I  was  not  implicated  in  them.  "  The  Ouelph  pattern 
was  never  much  to  my  taste,"  she  said,  and  it  consoled  ma  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  ranked  as  as  adventurer  in  the  hoosea  he  entne^ 
X  learnt  that  ha  vros  aupposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  my  vast  resoniMS. 
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Edbnry  acted  thtt  part  of  iufotmant  to  the  inqnieitiTie  harridan:  "Her 
poor  dear  good-for-iiDtlung  Edbni;  I  whose  only  cnre  wonld  b4  a  sice, 
well  -  COD  daeted  girl,  an  heireBS."  She  had  cast  bar  eye  on  Anna  Fenrh^B, 
but  conEidered  her  antecedents  donUftd.  %M>tleBa  insoeente  waa  the  sole 
Meoipt  for  Edbory'a  roaladj.  Uy  fadier,  in  a  fit  of  bold  irony,  proposed 
liadj  Eaaa  for  Praaident  Of  hia  Tattle  and  Scandal  Clnb, — a  ekb  of  ladies 
dotted  with  select  gentlemen,  the  idea  of  which  Jorian  BeWitt  claimed  the 
merit  of  starting,  and  my  father  anrrendered  it  to  him,  with  the  resenation 
that  Jorian  intended  an  association  of  boeUuters  pledged  to  reveal  all  they 
knew,  whereaa  tbs  club,  in  its  present  form,  was  an  engine  of  morally  and 
decency,  and  a  social  safegnard,  as  well  as-an  amoaement.  It  otHcprised 
a  Committee  of  InTsstigation,  and  a  Coort  of  Appeal  ^  its  objeet  was  to 
arraign  slander.  Lady  Kane  declined  the  bononr.  "I  am  not  a  waaber- 
vomaa,"  she  said  to  me,  and  spoke  of  where  dirty  linen  should  be  washed, 
and  waa  diBtressingly  broad  in  her.  innendoes  concerning  Edbnry's  step- 
motfaar.  This  dab  sat  and  became  a  tenor  for  a  month,  adding  some- 
thing to  my  father's  reputation.  His  inexhaastible  conversational  art  and 
hamoar  gave  it  snch  vitality  as  it  had.  Ladies  of  any  age  might  apply  for 
admission  when  well  seconded :  gentlemen  nnder  Eorty-fiTe  years  were 
rigidly  eschided,  and  the  seniors  mast  also  have  passed  through  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Oatside  tattle  and  scandal  declared  that  the  clab 
waa  originated  to  serve  as  a  tab  for  Lady  Edbniy,  bat  I  chose  to  hare  no 
opinion  npon  what  I  knew  nothing  of. 

^t^ese  matters  were  all  epbemsFal,  and  freaks ;  they  prodaced,  how- 
ever, somewhat  of  the  same  effect  on  me  afl  on  my  father,  in  persoading 
me  that  he  waa  bom  for  the  sphere  he  occnpied,  and  rendering  me  rather 
eallons  as  to  the  sources  of  ways  and  means.  I  pnt  my  name  to  a  bond 
for  several  thousand  pounds,  in  coi^nnation  with  Lord  Edbury,  thinking 
my  ftitber  right  in.  wishing  to  keep  my  cheqne-book  nnworried,  lest  the 
•qnire  should  be  seized  with  a  spasm  of  eorioBity  before  the  two  months 
were  over.  "  I  promise  yon  I  sorprise  him,"  my  father  said  repeatedly, 
fie  did  not  say  how :  I  had  the  saspicion  that  he  did  not  know.  His 
confidence  and  my  growing  recklessness  acted  in  nnison.  Happily  the 
newspapers  were  qniet.  I  heped  conseqnently  to  find  peace  at  Birerslsy ; 
bat  there  the  romonrs  of  the  Grand  Parade  were  &baloas,  thanks  to 
Captain  Bulated  and  Jnlia,  among  others.  These  two  again  provoked  an 
oatbreak  of  rage  from  the  squire,  and  I,  after  hearing  them,  was  almost 
disposed  to  side  with  him;  they  suggested  an  inexplicable  magnificence, 
nitd  created  an  image  of  a  man  partentonety  endowed  with  the  capacity  to 
throw  dost  in  the  eyes.  No  description  of  the  balls  could  have  furnished 
me  snch  an  insight  of  their  brilliancy  as  the  consnmiug  ardrmr  they 
awakened  in  the  captain  and  his  wife.  Ha  reviewed  Ibem :  "  Princely 
«)tert»nmenta  I    Arabian  Nights  I  " 

She  boUt  them  up  piecemeal ;  "  The  company  I  the  dresses  t  the 
bond  t  the  supper  I ' '  The  host  was  a  personage  supernatural.  ' '  Aladdin's 
magician,  if  you  hke,"  said  Jolia,  *'  only—good  I     A  perfect  gentleman  I 
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utd  I'D  taj  agun,  eonfi>nad  bii  «iumiM,"  Sha  prenooed,  u  iltc  nt 
«ware  aha  might  do,  i^on  the  aqnin'i  pr^Knuwaioa  in  har  &Toiir,  irithoi^ 
leekoping  that  I  ni  almji  th«  victim. 

"  Hmi^  o' that  new  atoiy 'bout  a  Danphin  ?  "  ha  asked. 

"  A  Danphin  f  "  qaoth  CapUin  Bolated.     "  I  don't  know  the  fiah." 

"  Yon've  been  in  a  piett;  kettle  of  'em  lately,  ^miiam.  I  heard  of  it 
jeaterda;  on  the  Bench.  Lord  Bhale,  oar  new  Lord-Lientenant,  bronght 
it  doim.  A  tiiok  the;  played  the  fellow  'boot  a  Dauphin.  Serre  hia 
ri^t.    Yon  heard  anything  'bout  it,  Haay  f  " 

I  had  not 

"  B&t  I  tdl  ye  fluie  ia  a  Dauphin  mixed  up  with  him.  A  Danphin 
tod  Ur.  Ik  Dine!" 

"Mr.  Dc  Dine  ?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  perplexed. 

"  Ay,  that's  Oerman  lingo,  William,  and  yon  onght  to  know  H  if 
yon'ro  a  loyal  sailor— means  '  I  serve.'  " 

"  Mr.  Beltham,"  said  the  captain,  serioasty,  "  I  ^Te  yea  my  word  of 
hononr  as  a  man  and  a  British  officer,  I  don't  understand  one  f^IlaUe  of 
what  you're  saying ;  but  if  it  means  any  inelnnation  agunst  the  gentle- 
man who  coDdesoends  to  extend  his  hospitalities  to  my  wife  and  me,  I 
must,  with  regiet,  quit  the  plaee  where  I  have  had  the  miafoitime  to 
hear  it." 

"  Yon  atop  whwe  yon  are,  William,"  the  sqaire  motioned  to  him. 
"  'Gad,  I  shall  have  to  padlock  my  month,  or  I  shan't  have  a  friend  left 
soon  ....  confounded  fellow.  I  tell  yon  they  call  him  Mr.  Ik  Dine  in 
town—Ik  Deea,  some  say.  That's  the  wont  of  a  foreign  language :  no 
two  people  speak  it  alike.  Ik  Dean  and  a  Danphin  I  Thvj  made  a 
regular  clown  and  pantaloon  o'  the  pair,  I'm  told.  Conple  o'  pretenden 
to  thrones  invited  to  dine  together  and  talk  over  their  chances  and  show 
their  private  marks.  Oho  I  by-and-by,  William  I  Yon  and  1 1  Kew  a 
man  made  such  a  focd  of  in  his  life  I  " 

The  ladies  retired.    The  squire  continued,  in  a  fnrions  whisper; — 

"  They  got  tlie  two  together,  William.  '  Who  an  you  ? '  '  I'm  a 
Dauphin ;  who  are  you  ?  '  '  I'm  Ik  Dine,  bar  sinister.'  '  Oh  I '  says  the 
other,  '  then  I  take  precedence  of  you  1 '  '  Devil  a  bit,'  says  the  othw ; 
'I've  got  more  spots  than  yon.'  '  Proof,'  says  one.  '  Yon  first,'  t'other. 
'  Count,'  one  cries.  T'other  sings  out,  ■  Measles.'  ■  Better  than  a  dying 
Dauphin,'  roars  t'other;  and  sxrore  both  of  'em  'twas  nothing  but  port- 
wine  stuns  and  pimples.  Ha  1  ha  I  And,  William,  will  yon  bcheve  it  f 
—  the  conple  went  round  begi^g  the  company  to  count  spots — hal 
ha  I — to  prove  th«r  big  birth  1  Oh,  Lord,  I'd  ha'  pud  a  penny  to  be 
there  t  A  Jack  o'  Bedlam  Ik  Deen  damned  idiot  I — makes  name  o' 
Biehmoud  stink."  Captain  Bnlsted  shot  a  wild  stare  round  tho  room  to 
make  snre  that  the  ladies  had  gone.  "  I  tell  ye,  William,  I  had  it  from 
Lord  Shale  himself  only  yesterday  on  the  Bench.  He  bronght  h  to  us 
hot  from  town — didn't  know  I  knew  the  fellow  ;  says  the  fellow's  ohai;ging 
and  firing  himself  off  oil  day  and  all  night  too — can't  make  him  onb 
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Saya  London's  mad  about  bim :  lota  o'  women,  the  fooU  I    Ha,  ha  I  a 
Danpiiia  1 " 

"Ab,  well,  elr,"  Captain  Bulsted  snpplicated  feverishly,  nibbing  his 
brows  and  wbiskers. 

"  It's  true,  William.  Fellow  ongbt  to  be  taken  np  and  committed  as 
t  common  vagabond,  and  wonld  be  anywhere  but  in  Loudon.  I'd  jail  him 
'fore  joa  cocked  your  eye  twice.  Fellow  came  here  and  talked  me  over  to 
grant  bim  a  eoaple  o'  months  to  prove  be  hasn't  swindled  his  son  of  every 
Knp  of  his  money.  We  shall  soon  see.  Not  many  weeks  to  ran  1  And 
pietends — Cellow  swears  to  me — can  get  him  into  Farhament ;   swears 

be'll  get  him  in  'fore  the  two  months  are  over  1    An  infernal " 

"Please  to  recollect,  sir ;  the  old  hereditaiy  shall  excuse  yon—' — " 

"  Gout,  you  mean,  William  7    By " 

"  You  are  speaking  in  the  presence  of  his  sim,  sir,  and  you  are  byisg 
the  yoni^  gentleman's  affection  for  you  hard." 

"Eh?  'Cause I'm  his  friend ?  Harry,"  my grand&ther^eed  round 
on  me,  "  don't  you  know  I'm  the  friend  you  can  trust  7  Hal,  did  I  ever 
borrow  a  bxthing  of  you  ?  Didn't  I,  the  day  of  your  majority,  hand  yon 
the  whole  of  your  inheritance  from  your  poor  broken-hearted  mother,  with 
interest,  and  treat  you  like  a  man  7  And  never  played  spy,  never  made. 
an  inquiry,  till  I  heard  the  scamp  had  been  faateniiig  on  you  like  a  bluod- 
■neker,  and  g'"gi"g  hymna  into  the  ears  of  that  Bqueamish  dolt  of  a  pipe- 
making  parson,  Peterborongh — never  thought  of  doing  it !  Am  I  the 
man  that  dragged  your  grandmother's  name  through  the  streets  and  soiled 
yonra?" 

I  remarked  that  I  was  sensible  of  the  debt  of  gratitnde  I  owed  to  him, 
but  wonld  rather  submit  to  the  scourge,  or  to  dostitutiou,  than  listen  to 
tkeia  attaeka  on  my  father. 

"  Cut  yourself  loose,  Harry,"  he  cried,  a  trifle  moUified.  "  Don't 
Muon  Uk  stew — d'ye  hear?  Stick  to  decent  people.  Why,  yon  don't 
eipect  he'U  be  locked  up  in  the  Tower  for  a  finish,  eh  ?  It'll  be  Newgate, 
or  the  Bench.  He  and  his  Dauphin — ha  I  ha  I  A  rascal  crow  and  a 
Jack  Dauphin  I " 

Captain  Bulsted  reached  me  his  hand.  "You  have  a  great  deal  to 
bear,  Hany.     I  commend  yon,  my  boy,  for  taking  it  manfully." 

"  I  say  no  more,"  quoth  the  squire.  "  But  what  I  said  was  true. 
The  fellow  gives  his  little  dinners  and  suppers  to  his  marchionesses, 
eoQuteaseB,  duchesses,  and  plays  clown  and  pantaloon  among  the  men. 
He  thinks  a  parcel  o'  broidered  petticoats  'U  float  him.  Bo  they  may  till 
a  tradesman  sent  stark  mad  pops  a  pin  into  him.  Harry,  I'd  as  lief  hang 
on  to  a  fire-ship.  Here's  Ilchester  tells  me  ....  and  Uchester  speaks 
of  him  under  his  breath  now  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  a  pew  funking  the 
parson.  Coufound  the  fellow  I  I  say  he's  guilty  of  treason.  Pooh  1 
who  cares  I  He  cuts  out  the  dandies  of  his  day,  does  he  7  He's  past 
sixty,  if  he's  a  mouth.  It's  all  damned  harlequinade.  Let  him  twirl  off 
one  columbine  or  another,  or  a  dozen,  and  then  the  last  i4  him  I  Fellow 
VOL.  mn.— no.  188.  u,  ___  b  L*^glc 
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tnnkefl  the  world  look  like  a  farce.  Ee'a  got  Kbont  eight  feet  bj  fire  to 
caper  on,  and  ftll  London  gaping  tA  him — geese  I  Are  70Q  a  gentlennn 
and  a  man  of  Benae,  Han;  Bicfamond,  to  let  jouraelf  be  Ingged  abont  in 
pshlic — by  the  Lord  I  like  a  ptur  of  street-tamblers  in  spangled  hKnndi- 
bags,  father  and  bo;,  on  a  pat«h  of  carpet,  and  a  dram  banging,  and 
tossed  and  tnmed  inside  ont,  and  mj  Ood  I  the  asa  of  a  feOoir  stroUing 
the  ring  with  7011  on  his  ahonlder  I  That's  the  spectaele.  And  pn, 
Hany,  now  I'll  ask  yon,  do  yon  meaa  yonr  wife — egad,  it'd  be  a  pretty 
scene,  with  your  princess  in  hip-np  petticoats,  stiff  as  bottle-fomel  top 
dows'ards,  airing  a  whole  leg,  and  knuckling  a  tambourine  1 " 

"  Not  crying,  my  dear  lad  ?  "  Captain  Bnlsted  put  hia  arm  romd 
me  kindiy,  and  tried  to  catdi  a  glimpae  of  my  lace.  I  let  him  aee  I  was 
not  going  through  that  process.  "  Whew  I  "  said  he,  "  and  enoagh  to 
make  any  Christian  sweat  I  You're  in  a  bath,  Harry.  I  wosMn't  expect 
the  man  who  murdered  his  godmother  for  one  shilling  aad  firepeiiM 
three-farthioga  the  olher  day,  to  take  such'  a  tiiiigmg,'  and  think  he  d^ 
served  it." 

Uy  power  of  endnranee  had  reached  its  limit. 

■"  Yon  tell  ma,  sir,  yon  had  this  bmtal  story  from  tlie  Lord-Lientelumt 
of  the  county?" 

**Ay,  from  Lord  Shale.  '  But  I  won't  hare  you- going  to  him  and 
betrayiog  our  connection  with  a  - — " 

-  "  Halloo  1 "'  Captain  Btdated  sang  out  to  hia  wife  os  the  lawn.  "  And 
toff,  squire,  1  have  hod  my  dose.  And'yoa  will  permit  me  to  obterrs 
that  I  find  it  emphaticslty  what  we  used  to  call  at  Bchotd  black-jack." 

"  And  yon  were  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards,  'William." 

"  We  did  not  arriTe  at  that  opinion,  sir.  Harry,  yomr  arm.  An  honr 
with  the  Iadi»  will  do  us  both  good.  The  squire,"  he  murmured,  wiping 
his  forehead  as  he  went  out,  "haa  a  knack  of  bringiug  ns  into  close 
proii^iity  with  hell-fire  when  he  pleaaea." 

Julia  screamed  cm  beholding  us,  ■■  Aren't  yon  two  men  a^pate  ^1 
death  I  " 

Janet  came  and  looked. 

"  Alerely  a  dose,"  said'the  eapt^.  "  We  are  anxiona  to  play  battle- 
dore and  shnttleeock  madly," 

"  Bo  he  shall,  the  dear  I "  Julia  caressed  him.  "  We'll  aS  hiTS  a 
tournament  in  the  vet-weather  ahed." 

Janet  whispered  to  me,  "Was  it — the  Betuming  IHiaiiks  ?  " 

"The  what?"  siud  I,  with  th? dread  at  my  heart  of  aomething wone 
than  I  had  heard. 

She  hailed  Julia  to  run  and  letch  the  battledores,  and  then  told  me 
she  had  been  obliged  to'  confiscate  the  newspapers  that  morning  and  cast 
ttie  burden  oo  pos^oSoe  negligence.  "They  reach  grandada's  hands  by 
afternoon  post,  Harry,  and  he  finds  otgectionable  passages  blotted  or  cut 
out ;  and  as  long  as  the  scusors  don't  touch  the  business  eolnmns  and  the 
debates,  he  nerer  asks  me  what  I  hare  been  doing.     'B»  tWntf  j  kesp  a 
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scrap-book.  I  haven't  often  time  in  the  morning  to  mn  an  eye  all  over 
the  paper.     This  moming  it  was  the  first  thing  I  bbw." 

What  had  she  seen  ?  Bhe  lo^  me  oat  of  view  of  the  windows  and 
showed  me. 

Idy  father  was  aconRed  of  having  stood  up  at  a  public  dinner  and 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  an  Estate  of  the  Realm : — it  read  mon- 
BtrooBly.  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  sofieting  inflicted  on  me  by  my 
grandfather. 

Janet  and  I,  side  by  side  with  the  captain  and  Julia,  carried  on  the 
game  of  battledore  and  ehattlecock,  in  a  match  to  see  whether  the  nn- 
married  conld  keep  the  ehnttle  flying  as  long  as  the  married,  with 
Tarying  fortunes.  Sbo  gazed  on  me,  to  give  mo  the  comfort  of  her 
sympathy,  too  much,  and  I  was  too  intent  on  the  vision  of  my  father 
either  persecuted  by  lies,  or  guilty  of  hideoua  follies,  to  allow  the  match 
to  be  a  fair  one.  So  Jnlia  could  inform  the  squire  that  ehe  and  William 
had  ^Ton  the  onmarried  pair  a  handsome  beating  when  he  appeared 
peeping  round  one  of  the  shcd-pitlars. 

"Of  coarse  you  beat  'em,"  stud  the  squire.  "It's  .not  my  girl's 
fanlt."     He  said  more,  to  the  old  tune,  which  drove  Jauet  away. 

I  remembered,  when  back  in  the  London  vortex,  the  curious  soft  beauty 
she  won  &om  casting  np  her  eyes  to  watch  the  descending  feathers,  and 
the  brilliant  direct  beam  of  those  thick-browed,  flrm  clear  eyes,  with  her 
frown,  and  her  set  lips  and  brave  figara,  when  she  was  in  the  act  of 
striking  to  keep  up  a  regular  quick  fusillade.  I  had  need  of  calm 
memories.     The  town  was  astir,  and  hnmming  with  one  name. 


..Cj?,'g'k 


:^e  last  ^l^ast  in  %c  Jfnmas  ^mttrobers^. 


I  FREsmcB  that  tlie  cnrioos  and  eitremel;  interesting  Tolnme  «hidi 
Hx.  Tfftaleton  mud  M.  Chabot,  the  "  expert,"  have  jnst  given  lo  tiu 
public — Tha  Handariting  <^  Juniut  PnfenionaUs  InvetUgated — wiQ  be 
accepted  b;  the  greater  part  of  it  u  wtnally  eettling  the  yenenbla 
qoestion  of  the  aathonhip  of  the  Letters.  That  it  will  do  ao  adiielj, 
and  to  the  Batisfaction  of  the  whole  world,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
tnnch  to  expect.  Too  many  inreterste  prepOBseesions — if  I  may  dm  tha 
word  without  offence — are  engaged  in  mtuntaining  the  "  anti-IHnciicui" 
dde  of  the  dispnte,  to  allow  it  to  collapse  withoat  long  "flnny"  (ai 
people  887  o^  '  djing  whale)  of  greater  or  leas  intensity,  is  I  write  these 
lines,  I  perceive  from  the  current  periodicals  that  the  opponents  have 
taken  ap  the  glore,  that  there  are  practised  intellects  ready  to  eritiuie 
and  poll  to  pieces  the  condn^ons  of  the  skilfnl  "  expert "  even 
before  (to  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  mortala)  th^  could  have  had 
time  even  to  follow  oat  the  close  and  complicated  chain  of  reasoning 
by  which  U.  Chabot  endeavonrs  to  demonstrate  those  condnrions:  a 
subject  which  it  would  take  a  spell  of  serious  conuderation  to  master,  is 
sifted  contemptuously  in  a  few  rapid  pages.  Besides  this,  there  are  many 
who  are  really  no  partisans,  but  who  have  attached  themsdves  to  the 
opinion  that  there  is  something  still  to  discover,  with  the  pertinaci^  which 
a  mere  love  for  intelleetsal  puszles  engenders.  I  remember  Hr.  Sabbags 
once  informing  me  that,  vrilhin  a  limited  section  of  Northeni  Italy,  he 
had  foDnd  at  the  same  time  three  tavatu  at  work  independently  to  aehieve 
the  squaring  i>{  the  circle.  How  many  patient  and  bnsy-brained  seekers 
are  still,  or  were  a  few  years  ago,  obscurely,  but  determinedly,  engaged  in 
quest  of  Jnnins,  I  (from  my  experience  as  editor  of  Francis's  Memoirs)  am 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  condition  to  say.  I  could  refer  to  the  eoireepond- 
ents  who  honoured  me  with  their  detailed  refutations,  and  their  manifold 
soggeetions,  from  those  whose  laborious  iuqniries  seemed  to  have  employed 
minds  of  no  common  power  for  years  of  study,  down  to  one,  at  least,  who 
offered  to  sell  me  the  secret  of  Junius  "for  a  conmderation."  There 
must  be  very  many  such,  to  whom  the  prosidc  solution  that  the  plain 
road  is  the  true  one,  that  the  mysterious  Lbeller  vras  really  no  one  but  the 
long-suspected  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  will  remain  as  unwelcome  as  was, 
in  Walter  Scott's  story,  the  death  of  the  hare  who  had  for  years  been  the 
solitary  raiion  d'Strs  of  a  provincial  coursing- club.  To  all  such  I  can  offer 
only  one  consoUtiou :  the  joint  authors  of  this  volnme  prove,  or  seek 
to  iirove,  at  all  events,  no  more  than  this,  that  Francis  was  the  "  hand- 
writer  "  of  ytutiu((to  use  avetycosTenientnorelfy  in  language  introdoeed 
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b;  Ur.  Twisleton,  for  the  word  describoB  both  an  am&ntieitBis  and  a 
tronacriber.)  Bnt  the  proof  of  the  handwriting  does  not  establish  the 
aathorahlp.  It  is  still  open  to  contend,  for  those  who  love  a  difficolt 
caose,  that  the  anthor  may  have  been  some  great  personage,  who  employed 
the  penmanship  of  Francis.  And  Francis  was  in  many  respects  the 
man  for  snch  employment — easily  accessible,  close,  busy,  needy,  ambi- 
tioae ;  a  man  without  the  propensity  to  loose  talk  which  is  the  mpst 
dangeroofl  of  qoalitiea  in  the  deeply  tmsted ;  a  man  who  woold  keep  a 
sacrat  as  he  would  guard  his  purse — if  it  was  made  thoroughly  worth  bis 
whOs  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  knowing  Francis  as  I  do,  I  mnet 
confesB  that  I  coold  not  have  slept  in  qniet  if  I  bad  felt  myself  to  be  a 
libeller,  and  him  my  confidant.  Bnt  the  supposition  is,  at  all  events, 
maintainable.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  by  submitting  a  new  candidate. 
I  do  BO  really,  not  by  way  of  paradox  or  of  pleasantry,  but  only  to  suggest 
that  the  field  is  not  worked  out ;  that,  although  I  myself  entertain  no 
reasonable  donbt  that  the  result  of  &rther  inquiry  Will  only  confirm  the 
common  belief,  such  inquiry  is  yet  iiee  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that,  if 
conducted  otherwise  than  in  mere  idleness,  it  should  be  subject  to  certain 
axionifl  of  poBsibilify. 

For  instance:  I  cannot  avoid  intimating — for  however  trivial  the  remark 
may  appear,  the  canon  seems  to  be  most  inadequately  present  to  the  minds 
of  ttie  Jnnian  polemics — that  the  mere  criterion  of  style  is  quite  sufficient 
to  exclude  from  competition  at  least  five -and- thirty  out  of  the  forty  candi- 
date* for  Junian  honours,  whom  Mr.  Parkes  enumerates  in  bis  porUon  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Francis.  It  b  a  strangely  misplaced  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
endeavour  punfully  to  establish  a  case  in  favour  of  this  or  that  personage, 
on  the  ground  of  political  sympathies,  or  circumstantial  coincidences, 
or  any  other  combination  of  reasons,  when  it  is  certain  from  his  wrilten 
ramuus  that  his  language  is  not  that  of  Junius,  nor  anything  at  all 
approaching  it.  A  man  cannot  fe^  a  style,  except  by  a  very  brief  efibrt  : 
least  of  alt,  a  weaker  the  style  of  a  stronger,  "  Never  rack  bis  body, 
madam,"  sud  Bacon  to  Elizabeth,  of  some  unlucky  wight  who  had  &Uen 
under  suspicion  with  her  Ui^esty  of  being  the  author  of  a  lampoon, 
"  rack  his  style."  "  Give  him  pen  and  paper,  and  require  of  him  to 
compose  something,  and  I  will  answer  on  my  credit  whether  he  be  the 
man  or  not."  But  by  this  it  must  not  be  understood  that  mere  difference 
of  literary  merit — disparities  of  power — afford  a  sufficient  criterion  of  non- 
identity.  That  is  a  dictum  of  over-criticism  which  has  been  too  freely 
applied  on  this  and  other  questions.  My  meaning  is  merely  this :  that 
whoever  wrote  Junius  must  have  been  a  master  of  the  pen :  what  is  called 
a  "  practised  "  writer ;  though  this  amount  of  excellence,  usually  acquired 
by  writing  for  the  press,  is  sometimes  attained  by  (Lose  whose  practice  has 
been  small,  but  who  are  endowed  with  a  happy  faculty  of  imitation.  The 
number  of  those  who  can  write  tolerably  well,  in  this  sense,  is  not  very  great 
even  now,  outside  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literaty  profession :  a  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  relatively  smaller.  But  the  difference  bMween  one  who 
poseeases,  and  one  who  does  not  possess,  this  mastery  of  the  pen,  is  as  great 
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u  that  between  a  trained  fencer  and  one  who  hu  not  learnt  the  nu  of  hit 
weapons.  Now  the  application  of  this  aimple  t«st  would  make  vei;  short 
workindeed,  as  I  have  said,  of  nearly  all  the  "  peisons  of  quality  "  on  irhom 
snepicion  has  fallen.  To  suppose  that  the  nervona,  terse,  epigranunatie 
sentences  of  Jonins  conid  haTe  been  composed,  or  his  terrible  eamestnest 
assumed,  by  snch  boneless  and  einewless  penmen  as  Lord  Temple,  for 
instance,  or  Lord  Qeorge  SaekTille — the  two  most  favoored  aristocraHe 
names  in  the  nmning — wonld  be  about  as  reasonable  as  to  attribute  the 
authorship  of  ChnrchiU's  satires  to  Lad;  Temple,  whose  affectionate  iTiic 
effosiong  to  her  lord  adoni  the  GrenTille  correspondence.  The  s^le  of 
I>eople  bom  to  elevated  rank,  and  never  drilled  to  bard  work,  is  not  often 
masterly,  either  in  point  of  aastained  energy,  or  of  finish;  bat  thil 
deSciency  is  particalarly  remarkable  in  the  society  of  the  period  we  are  now 
considering.  There  was  scarcely  one  man  in  the  peerage,  or  noble  houses 
of  that  day,  who  has  left  any  record  of  his  literary  workmanship  at  all,  who 
could  possibly  have  been  convicted  of  this  charge,  dne  r^ard  being  bad  to 
internal  evidence.  One  and  alt  might  have  pleaded  privilege  of  de^,  in 
the  reverse  sense.  It  baa  been  over  and  over  again  asserted,  and  remains  as 
the  commonest  of  all  anti-Franciscan  arguments,  that  Francis  in  his  own 
name  never  wrote  anything  nearly  so  good  as  Junius.  Sut  compare  the  com- 
position of  Francis — ^bis  speeches,  his  political  dissertations— merely  as 
literary  works,  as  apecimeus  of  diction,  with  the  remains  of  bis  various 
competitors  of  rank,  and  note  the  difference  between  the  forcible  hand 
of  the  accomplished  pamphleteer,  who  had  worked  for  bread  as  well  aa 
fame,  and  the  feeble  fingering  of  the  amateur. 

Yet  there  is  one  marked  exception,  at  least,  to  be  made  from  this 
sweeping  criticism  of  mine.  There  was  one  exalted  nobleman  of  that  day 
who  could  write  almost  as  well  (for  purposes  of  political  reasoning  and 
invective)  as  a  good  newspaper  correspondent ;  and  it  does  so  happen 
that  this  nobleman,  in  the  external  circnmstances  of  his  career,  more 
nearly  suited  the  supposed  outward  characteristics  of  Junius  than  any 
other  who  has  been  named,  or  could  be  named,  as  an  aspirant  for  the 
bODOUTS  of  the  great  libeller.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  never  has  been 
publicly  so  named.  He  is  not  in  Mr.  Parkea's  list  of  candidates,  or  any 
other  which  I  have  examined.     Let  ns  see. 

Charles,  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  a  man  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  when  the  celebrated  letters  appeared.  He  had  held  office  (Secre- 
tary of  State)  in  the  first  Rockingham  administration,  was  all  Us  life  a 
staunch  Whig,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  a  good  deal  more.  A  man  of 
great  fearlesanesB  and  resolntion ;  "  not  to  be  intimidated  by  supercilious 
wvrds,  nor  humbled  by  invective,"  says  his  admirer  Horace  Walpole ; 
but  of  strong  temper,  and  regarded  as  impracticable  by  ^is  coUeagnes. 
On  the  whole,  he  and  Junius  thought  singularly  alike  "  of  the  Republic." 
To  a  certain  extent  be  was  a  liegeman  of  Chatham ;  but  (like  Junius) 
with  intervals  of  revolt.  Twice  he  withstood  that  "insol^t  nunister" 
as  he  termed  him,  to  his  fece :  once  (in  1766)  he  actually  drove  him  fin- 
a  time  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they  became  allies  again.    He 
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bM&me  also  a  strong  psrtisBn  of  American  isdependenea,  and  (in  later 
life)  of  Parllamentarf  Beronn  :  things  boQi  of  them  obnoxions  to  Jimiiia : 
bat  whoever  Btadiea  Janias  sympathetically  vill  perceive  that  he  was 
in  a  fair  vay  to  be  converted  on  both  these  sntjects  (as  we  know  that 
Panels  was).  Nothing  is  more  marked  in  JnniuB  than  his  personal 
hostility  to  George  the  Third,  The  enmity  between  the  Dnis  of  Kch- 
mond  and  that  monarch  was  most  intense,  even  in  that  age  of  stinging 
political  spites  arising  out  of  trifling  canses:  nor  is  it,  in  fact,  easily 
explicable.  "  The  Dnke,"  says  Walpole,  "  for  years  resented  lbs  King's 
breach  of  his  word,"  in  an  insignificant  matter  about  the  command  of 
the  "  Blna  Gnords,"  (in  which,  pace  Wajpole,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  King  was  in  the  wrong),  "and  though  he  paid  liis  duty  to 
tho  Qoeen,  he  constantly  left  the  drawing-room  withont  approaching 
the  King."  George  tie  Third,  writing  to  Lord  North  in  1778,  Bays, 
in  one  of  his  insane  oatborsta  of  anger,  that  a  certain  event  "  showa 
the  Dnke  of  Richmond's  bl^kness,  if  it  wanted  any  elncidation,  and  that 
his  whole  conduct  is  dictated  by  malevolence : "  the  event  in  question 
being  merely  that  hia  Grace  had  made  himself  tronbleaome  by  opposing  the 
East  India  Begalation  Bill  in  its  several  stages.  Again,  Jonins,  we  know, 
■pares  Lord  Holland:  Lord  Holland  was  the  Duke's  brother -in- law. 
JunitLs'B  familiarity  with  military  and  War-Office  details  is  well  known. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  a  soldier,  and  an  accomplished  one,  had 
served  abroad,  took  much  interest  In  qnestions  of  miUtary  economy  and 
maDOgement:  in  Lord  Rockingham's  second  administration  he  became 
Uaat^- General  of  the  Ordnance.  Jnnius  took  ap  the  Falkland  Islands' 
qnestioo  with  rather  remarkable  vehemence  :  it  was  a  special  sabject  of  the 
Doke'a.  Jonios,  u  every  ob«  repeats,  got  into  a  violent  qoatrel  vrjth  Lard 
Bairingtoa  for  ill>ti«atiiig  one  Cbriatopher  Doyly,  a  clerk  in  his  Lordship's 
office :  and  who  in  the  world  vronld  have  troubled  himself  to  make  public 
the  official  sorrows  of  Christopher  Doyly — bo  say  the  Franciscans  one  and 
all — except  his. close  associate  and  fellow-cIerk,  Philip  Francis  ?  I  beg 
pardon  of  my  Mends :  there  was  one  great  man  who  might,  and  vei; 
probably  would,  for  he  united  an  interest  in  War-OfGce  matters  and  a 
personal  alliance  with  Doyly,  Doyly's  wife  was  n  connection  of  the 
Duke's  mother,  a  Cadogan.  The  subjoined  slice  of  pedigree  ezplaius 
the  relationship.* 

■   1st  Eu4  Cadegan.  Sir  Bani  Sloane. 

andDnka  |  SndEsri  [  [ 

of  Bichmond-  daaghtcr.  Cadoganiudaughter  diiug1iteT~5taidcf. 


Charles,  Hans  Stanley, 

8rd  Dake  of  {Eajtjj  tn  Pur 

BichDiond.  in  1761). 


I.  Welboro 


It  will  be  observed  in  how  important  a  way  this  hit  of  grnealngj — beiidM 
innstraCiDg  the  hipntheticil  case  to  which  I  bare  ■^4i^□ed  it— brnra  oQ  that  of 
Pnncii.  Moch  lua  lieen  iaid  about  tha  kind  of  koiiwleilge  nhii^b  Jpniiu  diiii'l^s 
respecting  people  and  thing*  of  fushioiialile  life;  alight  and  frsKiiieniHiy,  quite 
insofBcient  for  a  "  peiaon  of  qiialitj."  &nd  yet  mora  than  eonlJ  be  expectcii  from  one 
of  Jftaueii'i  antecedenta.    Kow,  Francia'i  close  conDcctioii  with  Doyly  would  j oat  aerre 
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Onoe  Ktore,  if  an;  high  poIktie«l  eluneter  wrote  or  diotaied  these  letteta, 
one  muy  pretty  eefely  coqjeetore  that  he  wotild  avoid  drawing  attention  to 
himBelf.  Jnniiu,  I  belieTe,  nersr  mentiona  Uie  Duke  of  Kchmond  at  all. 
His  Qrace  was,  in  point  of  demeanonr,  a  thoroughly  fine  gentleman;  a 
master  of  that  "  grand  manner  "  which  some  have  deemed  essential  to 
their  CDDceptioas  of  the  person  of  Jnnios.*  In  one  featnie  only,  that  I  can 
discover,  may  the  parallel  be  a  priori  prononseed  a  failure.  The  Data  ww 
esteemed,  except  by  very  violet  politieiaDS  like  Lord  Longfaborong h,  a  man 
of  BcrnpnloQB  hononr  :  what  Junias  was  In  this  respect  we  can  eonjeebire. 
Bat  then  men  of  hononr,  like  men  of  virtoe,  are  sometimes  fonnd  out. 

Now  these  things  being  so,  there  remains  the  single,  bat  most  perti- 
nent qnestion:  Can  the  Duke's  pretensions  stand  the  nnerring  lileiuy 
test  ?  can  he  pass  through  the  narrow  wicket-gate  which  will  admit  ntxie, 
however  "Jnniable"  in  all  other  respects,  except  thoroa^y  aeeom- 
plished  masters  of  the  pen?  Let  ns  "rack  his  style."  He  had  "a 
great  deal  of  sense,"  says  Walpole,  and  showed  "  amazing  qnicknesa,"  in 
his  French  negotiation  (1767).  He  passed,  however,  for  an  inddent 
man :  nor,  I  beheve,  did  he  ever  pablish  any  writings.  Bat  it  so  happens 
that  several  of  his  letters,  on  pnbhc,  or  rather  party  a&irs,  are  preserved 
in  the  Bockingham  correspondence.  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  soy 
"Jnnianrit^"  aboat  them?  The  first  which  I  will  cite  is  tenoedin 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (ld54)  an  "  admirable  letter ;  "  it  conveys  the 
writer's  reasons  for  declining  to  join  a  projected  eoahtion  (1779).  The 
following  brief  extract  may  serve  only  to  give  an  idea  of  it : — 

If  we  are  not  to  m*ke  thi  arruigemeDti,  and  are  ;et  to  be  nippoeed  Co  ban  ibe 
management  of  affnira,  it  becomes  mnl]'  not  onlj  fair,  but  necemarj,  that  ve  iboiild 
hSTs  a  tpeciflc  dcteriptioD  of  th«t  ibHre  of  gorernmcnt  propcecd  fbr  tu,  which  ii  to 
girs  OS  tlie  tneans,  weigli^  and  ■nthoritj'  to  cany  onr  munirei ;  or  if  it  )■  not 
intendad  ttmi  we  are  to  direct  tbe  measone,  it  it  mi  ceimj  that  we  dimild  hne  a 
pieeiM  idea  of  thoae  to  which  we  are  called  to  accede.  Wilh(»t  otie  of  theie,  it  it 
merelj  an  offer  of  place  without  power,  ander  a  baifun  to  aatea  than  irtmn  we 
have  been  ao  long  coiidetnninK. 

The  next  relates  to  an  earlier  attempt  at  coalition ;  which  he  eqDa% 
condemned  (1767) : — 

Is  it  not  imposaible  to  fonn  a  jonctdon  of  the  wbok  f  Would  then  bo  |ibK* 
enough,  if  the  different  policies  and  paaaiona  of  the  ptirtiea  eoald  agiee  7  An  not 
the  MiTiiKtty  distressed  to  keep,  and  die  Bedbnds  distretsed  to  get,  their  plans  ? 
Mast  not,  thcTcfoN,  each  of  them  be  readj  to  join  70iir  loidihip  ?  If  tod  cuDct 
unite  the  whole,  which  shonld  joq  prefer  jconing  with,  in  point  of  conswnoe;  a*  to 
meatoret  and  in  point  of  pradeoce  7  First,  as  to  Bccaritr  of  their  attachment  la  yon  i 
and,  eecoDdlj,  as  to  probability  of  sneccea  in  the  closet  7  Hare  the  present  ministets 
an;  favourite  measnres  in  view  to  which  the;  reqnira  yonr  compliaoca  T    Have  tbe 


to  sapplj  him  with  that  *i 


HU 


ippcals 


*  Sir  N.  W.  Wrsxall  describes  (from  hearsav)  the  demeanonr  of  the  Ihne  Whin 
leaders  whom  George  the  Third  inveaied  with  tbe  Gu-Cer  in  I78S.  "  The  Date  iJ 
Devonstaire  advnitced  np  to  the  Sorereigti,  with  liil  phlegmatic,  COld,  awkwiid  air. 
Kke  a  clown.  Lord  Sbelbiime  citme  forward,  bowing  on  ctctt  aide,  aniling  and 
fewning,  like  a  conitier.  The  Dake  of  Richmond  presented  himaelt  out,  anea- 
bsrraaseJ,  and  with  dignil/,  like  a  gentleman." 
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Bedford  DoiwM  to  America,  and  an  their  notions  of  trade  uiil  foreigTi  sffiurt  likelj  to 
b«  mbmilted  to  jonr  lordship,  particularly  Mr.  QrenviUe'e  ?  Is  it  moat  pradent 
ta  trost  to  tbe  secarit^  of  Hr.  Rigbj,  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  Loid  Temple,  and 
Ur.  GrenTille,  or  to  the  Daks  of  Grafton  and  Q«neral  Conwaf  ?  ,  .  .  Ar«  joti  Bare 
Out  Torke  ia  not  alrtady  leaving  joa  for  Orennlle  t  It  yon  join  the  Bedfbidi  and 
GrenTillea,  and  of  course  aeparete  from  Conway,  will  they  not  outrate  yon  in 
ipeeches  both  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  and  Honse  of  Commons  ?  Can  yon  sappou 
that  a  party  which  has  the  best  spcakeia  in  both  honset  will  inbmit  to  remain  inferior 
to  another  par^,  and  act  in  Babcvdination,  or  ereo  npon  an  equality,  with  it  ? 

The  last  vUdi  I  will  eelect  expresses  Ms  state  of  feeling  oRer  the 
Lord  Qeorge  Gordon  note  (1780)  :^ 

I  do  deapair  of  the  State.  I  never  ihoold  despair  of  it  against  any  eombtnalion 
of  ftteign  fbea ;  bnt  I  do  deqwir,  seeing  the  domeatic  enemies  it  has,  and  their  power. 
All  attempt  to  meddle  ii  sore  to  retain  ootbing  bat  additional  rexation.  I  have  long 
Ibooglit  10,  and  the  late  trials  have  not  altered  my  mind,  or  diminished  my  avenion 
to  interfering  with  "pnblie  bnsineas.  If  the  nation  can  ao  tamely  bear  all  it  haa  bonie, 
and  the  evident  loa  of  their  own  liberty,  without  stiiring,  and  will  submit  to  be  lod 
bj  Scotch  fanatics,  and  to  the  tune  o(  the  b^;pipe — set  Newgate  loose,  and  bum 
London,  cnrnJDg  against  the  best  friends  of  liberty,  and  confoundiug  them  with  its 
worst  enemies — such  a  nation  cannot  be  saved. 

Uolees  I  am  mislaken,  the  man  who  wrote  thug  was  as  artist;  one 
aeeoBtomed  to,  and  andetstBiiding,  the  nse  of  the  pen ;  and  if  reasonable 
prtdiability  were  shown  me  from  other  oircnmstances  that  he  was  the 
anUtor  of  Junius,  I  shoald  not  feel  jnati&ed  in  rejecting  his  dum  for 
dissimilaritj  of  style,  that  of  Junius  being  imdonfatedly  artificial  and 
forced,  like  his  handwriting.  Further  than  this  I  could  not  go.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  have  been  only  maintaining  a  paradox  b7  ^V  ^^  illnstiation ; 
bat  it  is  no  paradox  of  my  inventing.  I  owe  it  to  an  unknown  corre- 
Bpondent,  one  of  the  many  who  &Tonied  me  with  suggestions  and 
criticisms  on  the  appearance  of  the  Memoirs.  This  writer,  to  whom  I 
hereby  t«nder  my  respectful  aeknowledgmenta,  sent  me  an  argument  in 
earnest  on  behalf  of  the  third  Doke  of  Richmond,  much  more  detailed 
and  more  ingenious  than  the  sanunary  which  I  have  submitted  in  these 
pages.  Sot  though  interested,  I  need  not  say  I  remained  unconvinced. 
I  think  I  conld  myself  show,  by  certain  biographical  particnlars,  that  his 
Grace  conld  not  possibly  have  been  Junius.  There  is,  however,  no  occa- 
sion for  fighting  a  shadow.  I  am  only  anxious  to  point  out  how  easy  it  is 
to  eoftie  near  the  mark  in  this  sort  of  inquiry, — bow  difficult  to  hit  it. 
Xiet  any  candid  examiner  compare  the  number  of  conjectures,  plausibilities, 
light  indications,  piecemeal  hints,  brought  together  to  back  np  the  claim 
of  this  or  of  any  other  candidate  except  one,  with  the  close,  ct^ent,  self- 
connected  mass  of  testimony,  missing  in  no  link,  open  to  no  distinct  and 
tangible  otijeetion,  which  establishes  that  of  the  one  in  qnesUon,  Francis 
— evidence  which  would  be  regarded  as  couclusiTe  in  any  research,  were 
it  not  that  as  no  single  element  in  it  can  be  prononnced  mathematically 
certain,  it  is  always  open  to  incredulity  to  deny  the  moral  certainty  of  the 
whole — and  he  will  probably,  &om  this  mere  comparison  of  compaiisons, 
bo  led  straight  to  the  obvious  and  ordinary  conclusion. 

I  say  so,  in  vei;  truth,  without  any  prepossession  of  my  own, 

82—5 
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Klthotigh,  of  coarse,  I  expect  no  oae  to  believe  me.  It  is  Eingaliit,  ud 
ftlmoBt  ludicronsi  to  note  the  amooiit  of  personml  feeling  and  aaimaaj 
which  have  been  imported  into  the  recent  reTival  of  the  Jnnian  emtut; 
where  they  are  about  u  appropriate  as  in  the  dificnsdonof  «  ntathouttieal 
problem.  Eret?  one  who  adTances  what  he  thinks  a  new  contribution  to 
a  doctrine  in  which  aJmOBt  all  onr  soborest  inqnireis  into  (he  history  of 
that  period  have  aoqnieBeed,  is  treated  in  divers  quarteni  as  if  he  was 
either  a  crotchety  paradox-monger ;  or  an  nncoDvincible  fool,  proof  afike 
against  reasoning  and  sarcasm ;  or,  very  commonly,  as  a  designing  per- 
sonage, who  is  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnblie,  and 
thinks  no  sin  of  snppression,  misinterpretation,  exaggeration,  in  the 
furtiteranee  of  his  canse.  Even  I,  in  the  bnmuess-Iike  exercise  of  an 
editor's  duty  to  redoce  within  printable  limits  the  moltifkrioas  maniuciipt 
remains  of  Sir  Philip,  have  fonnd  myself  Mcneed  of  "  making  eanfbl 
selections  "  from  his  correspondence,  impliedly  with  unister  views,  when 
heaven  knows  that  my  only  care  in  the  matter  was  to  let  Frauds  tell  Ins 
own  story  with  as  little  revision  and  shortening  as  necessity  would  admit. 
Critics  would  gain  by  reserving  their  suspicion  for  really  saspicioos  cases; 
and  not  supposing  that  persons  of  common  honesty  go  deliberately  to 
work  in  fabricating,  or  snppressiiig,  or  "  selcetmg  " — all  which  means  the 
same  thing — for  no  greater  stake  than  the  establishment  of  a  propoatioo 
in  which  no  mortal  has  the  slightest  interest  except  that  of  curiosity. 

For  myself — if  I  may  be  excused  another  egotistical  paragraph— I 
have  said  that  I  never  took  up  the  controversy  with  any  special  eagerness. 
I  was  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  my  contemporaries  who  had  stndied 
it  best,  sacb  as  Macaulay  and  Stanhope.  My  own  desnltoty  reeearches, 
had  co&tnbnted  to  keep  me  straight  in  the  same  direction.  But  I 
was  anything  rather  than  a  partisan,  and  when  the  papers  of  Sir  Philip 
were  placed  in  my  hand,  I  shonld,  as  far  as  vanity  goes,  have  been 
much  better  satisfied  if  I  coold  have  elaborated  from  them  some  novel 
and  captivating  theory,  than  in  being  ibrced  to  content  myself  mth 
the  stereo^ped  solution  of  the  old  riddle  ;  I  shonld  much  have  preferred 
to  be  the  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Jonian  exploration,  instead  of  tailing  off 
in  the  ordinary  track  of  humdrum  travellers.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  By  the  time  my  eye  had  run  over  ream  after  ream  of  that  magnifi- 
cent handwriting — ^when  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  views,  real 
and  pretended,  the  thoaghts,  hopes,  dreams,  dissimulations,  disdains,  of 
thikt  powerful  though  limited  intellect — the  truth  of  the  common  theoij 
established  itself  in  my  mind,  beyond  the  force  of  ingenuity  to  disprove  it- 
It  was,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  moral  evidence  of  the  identity  which  interested 
me  even  more  than  the  external,  overpowering  as  I  hold  this  to  be.  Ai 
to  the  latter  branch,  my  new  researches  only  confirmed  me  in  concluuoui 
well  ascertuned  before  :  they  showed  me  how  Francis  ran  parallel  mtii 
Jonios  through  their  whole  career  ;  how  he  knew  Uie  same  persons,  was 
familiar  with  the  same  events,  great  and  small,  had  the  same  Ekes  and 
dislikes,  and  so  forth.  They  established  the  very  convincing  result  that  if 
von  study  the  life  of  Francis  day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hoar,  and  com- 
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pare  its  erenb  witli  the  erenta  of  Jnmaa,  letter  by  letter,  yoQ  nowhere 
eome,  to  an  ineompatibilitj ;  that  there  is  no  one  letter  which  yon  can 
proTe  that  Froneia  could  not  hare  written,  from  evidence  of  time,  placei 
ignorance,  or  any  other  tneh  obBtade.  The  coincidences  are  of  conise 
moat  ntuneroiis  and  minnte,  bnt  these  yon  may  try  to  explain  away  or  con* 
test  their  importance ;  yon  cannot  tank  against  them  the  non-coincidencefl| 
for — exeept  in  the  case  of  a  slight  deviation  or  two  evidently  for  the  pnr- 
pOM  of  misleading — mch  do  not  eiist.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
proof  for  Francis  diffen  from  that  attempted  on  behalf  of  each  of  his  forty 
competitors  ;  the  claim  of  each  of  whom  breaks  down  at  some  point  or 
other ;  all  of  tbem  now  recognized  failores,  as  I  infer  from  their  having 
been  all  abandoned  ;  the  present  school  of  an ti- Franciscans  confining 
itself  wholly  within  the  limits  of  negation.  The  stndy,  as  I  pnrsiied  it, 
reminded  me  more  and  more  of  the  child's  toy  called  a  labyrinth ;  aQ 
roods,  save  one,  towards  the  centre  of  the  maze,  ore  crossed,  sooner  or 
later,  by  bvnsverse  bars  ;  one  only  conducts  thither,  through  many  intn- 
eades,  but  without  an  obstacle. 

Bat,  as  1  hare  said,  the  moral  eridence  which  I  seemed  to  discover 
was  to  me,  I  wiU  not  say  more  convinong,  but  more  attractive.  It  was 
tke  study  of  his  remains  vhlch  opened  the  recesses  of  bis  character,  snch 
as  I  deem  them,  to  my  inspection.  I  fonnd  out  that  Francis  was,  so  to 
speak,  two  men :  a  "  Bifrons  "  in  reality  as  well  as  in  fictitious  name. 
To  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers,  an  ohscnre,  hard-working  man,  with  a 
Ceeble  wife  and  craving  family,  of  ignoble  tastes  and  insignificant  associa- 
tions, fond  of  his  wine,  his  robber,  and  bis  not  veiy  respectable  "  larks," 
bnt  in  no  respect  distinguished,  except  by  a  somewhat  better  education, 
from  the  ordinary  ran  of  Government  clerks  of  bis  day.*  Secretly, 
a  bnsy,  resolute,  nnscropulous,  political  intriguer :  full  of  ambition, 
eharisfaing  the  proudest  antictpattons,  and  satisfied  of  his  own  abilities  to 
fill  the  highest  destinies.  And  this  I  say  without  the  slightest  reference 
either  to  Junius  or  to  those  earlier  presumed  achievements  of  Francis  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  on  wfaioh  Mr.  Farkes  laid  so  much  stress.  Ihns 
much  is  evidenced  simplybyhis  own  correspondence  in  hia  own  name,  and  by 
his  morsels  of  antobit^raphy,  corroborated  as  these  are  in  the  eyes  of  the 
minute  inquirer  by  the  papers  of  Chatham  and  of  Calcraft.  Francis,  says 
one  combatant  in  the  discussion,  was  better  employed  at  the  date  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  letters  than  in  newspaper  controversy  :  for  Francis  writrs 

*  Tbe  desc«Dd>iita  of  tba  oollateral  Ameiican  brancheB  of  Sir  Philip's  famil;  are 
Still  nanwrons  in  the  TTniled  States,  and  possess  soma  trndilions  respcctini;  blm.  I 
bav«  bveo  bToared  with  tiie  sif^t  of  *oine  of  their  cnrrenpoDdenca  of  tke  tim«.  One 
of  tbeir  beliefs  is,  that  his  fstber,  tbe  Doctor,  once  viiiud  America  :  and  tbst  hli 
prcieDce  thero  is  testified  by  the  preservation  of  a  dthhoooared  cheque.  Aootlier  is, 
that  Sir  Philip  was  himself  illegiiimate.  It  wilt  be  rememhered  tbat  Mr.  PHrkea 
coobl  make  out  nothing  of  his  mother's  histiirr.  "  The  date  anri  place  of  her 
mBTTir-ge  are  nnknown."— .Wmioirj,  p.  i.  There  is  a  corions  le[l«r  to  Ri  hard 
Tirgfinua  ntim  his  own  fatber  (nFter  Kiehard's  retnm  to  Philadelphia)  expris^lng 
the  tnrpriK  of  the  famitj  at  Philip'i  IndUo  appointment,  and  rayinj;  that  he  oer- 
tainly  has  '*  the  Incli  of  a  bwtanl."  Biiibard  replies  by  a  Terj  aEFectionate  panegyrte 
•n  litK  ootutn  and  camrade,  whom  he  pronoancea  worthy  of  any  good  fortune.  1  give 
theae  trifling  old  mmoan  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  Heing  no  grcmnd  for  belk ' 
Id  either. 
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to  hii  brother-in-law  at  that  dat«,  "  We  lead  a  joH;  kind  of  lifs.  Tlai 
night  to  a  concert,  on  Thnrsday  to  a  Ridotto,  on  Satnrda;  the  opera,"  and 
60  forth.  Qoite  tra« ;  and  yet  Francis,  in  his  antobiographical  fragmant 
already  rererred  to  (preserred  in  the  strictest  privacy),  declares  that  at 
that  same  date  he  was  deeply  at  work  with  Caloraft  in  endeaTOOiing  to 
raise  on  his  legs  the  fallen  idol.  Lord  Chatham.  "  If  Chatham  had  coma 
in  I  eonld  have  commanded  anytluDg."  The  mad  was  dooUe,  half 
drinking  with  Tilghman,  half  plotting  with  CalcrafL  On  no  other  nppo- 
sition  can  yon  really  reconcile  his  inconsistencies  as  Fruicis.  Bat  admit 
that  supposition,  and  yon  remove  the  chief  improbabilitj,  snch  as  it  is, 
which  may  be  urged  against  his  claim  to  Janins,  and  yon  remove  at  tha 
same  time  the  extreme  anteoedoit  improbability  agunst  the  great  ftct  of 
his  career — the  appointment  of  this  small  dismissed  clerk  to  the  jtant 
government  of  India. 

While  on  this  subject  of  personal  character — since  I  am  already  hopa- 
leaaly  engaged  in  digressions — let  me  refer  incidentally  to  two  singolai  pas- 
sages, which  Hoem  like  what  an  Italian  art-scholar  wonld  term  "  pentimanti " 
on  the  part  of  Jnnins.  Bnoh  are  rare.  Junius  was  "  not  a  man  that  he 
ehould  repent."  But  now  and  then  the  melting  mood  came  avoi  over  him. 
He  had  done  i^jastice,  andinhis  stem  way  he  would  make  amends.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  case  of  Sir  William  Draper.  How  Jnnios  attacked 
and  ridiculed  that  officer  we  all  know.  Nevertheless,  "  when  fVancis  had 
to  repel  the  charge  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be  indoded  in  tbe  list  itf 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastily,  his  penonal  enemy,  to  whom 
does  ha  appeal  ?  To  the  very  last  person  in  the  wmid  to  whom  JuniuB 
wonld  have  appealed — to  Draper.  Those  who  knew  Sir  William  Dr^er, 
I  am  sure,  will  acknowledge  that  there  could  not  be  a  stricter  and  more 
Ecrnpuloos  jadge  of  points  of  honour  than  he  was."  So  observes  an 
anti-Franciacan,  not  unnaturally,  to  show  that  Francis  could  not  have 
written  Junius.  Stud;  Francis  welJ,  and  yon  will  see  how  shrewd 
a  Bnapicion  it  raises  the  other  way.  Draper  had  been  the  friend  of 
Francis's  father  :  a  fomiliar  personage  to  Francis  himselt  His  reference 
to  Draper  was  therefore  to  a  backer  whom  he  had  the  right  to  invoke. 
The  attack  of  Jamus  on  Draper  had  been  wantonly  miaohievous.  And  (if 
tradition  speaks  truly)  Draper  had  expressed  himself  forgivingly  and  good- 
homoaredly  of  his  unknown  assulant.  And  he  was  now  dead.  Even 
FrancLB  might  be  capable  of  this  kind  of  posthumous  generosi^,  and  feel 
as  if  he  had  performed  a  sacrifice  to  Nemesis. 

The  other  instance  I  qnote  from  Mr.  Twisleton's  Pre&ce  (p.  xzxiii.) 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  overloc^ed  it  in  compiling  tha  Memoin. 
Mr.  Tntaleton's  more  industrious  eyes  have  discerned  it,  and  noted  its 
value.  In  a  note  by  Junias  to  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (Deeembci 
12th,  1769),  one  Mr.  George  Boss  19  spoken  of  as  "  the  Scotch  agent  end 
worthy  confidant  of  Lord  Mansfield."  Bnt  in  1771,  fate  so  willed  it 
that  Francis,  after  his  retirement  from  the  War  Office,  had  to  nek  Boss  a 
favour  :  namely,  to  use  his  interest  with  Lord  SnSblk  to  get  him,  Fnncis, 
aether  phtoe.    Boss  replied  kindly,  and  seems  to  have^  trud  to.  aopoo' 
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pSab  tho  obJAct.  Now,  in  what  is  called  the  Bookstillera'  Edition  of 
Jmuna,  17S8,  which  has  the  appearanee  of  having  been  revised  faj  Joniiii 
himaelf,  the  inmlting  word  "  worthy  "  ia  aignifieuitly  omitted. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  no  one  can  go  effectively  into  this  gaestion 
nnleaa  he  is  prepared  to  reelBt  the  temptation  to  cat  knota  b;  short  and 
sharp  Bentencea  ;  to  say  that  it  is  "  imposBible,"  or  even  "  improbable," 
that  IVancia  shonld  have  used  this  or  that  expreeflion  of  Jnniai,  because, 
apparently,  contrary  to  his  interest,  or  inconsietent  with  his  known  senti- 
meats,  or  likely  to  endanger  hii  secret.  This  can  be  decided  but  approxi- 
mativelj,  and  that  only  by  a  veiy  corefiil  weighing  of  probabilities,  a 
process  to  which,  I  most  say,  as  &r  as  I  have  observed,  ordinaiy  Jnnian 
combatants  show  little  inclination.  Remember  Fielding's  parable  of  the 
WilUiire  thief.  Xhree  constables  are  pnrsnii^  a  supposed  offender. 
They  pass  a  pnblic-hoose  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Wiltshire  Inn."  ■'  Let 
ns  go  in,"  says  the  first ;  "  for  the  thief  is  a  'Wiltshire  man,  and, 
therefore,  likely  to  stop  there."  "  No,"  says  the  second ;  "  for  that  vwy 
reason  he  will  not  stop  there,  for  fear  of  being  followed."  "Yes," 
reasoned  the  third,  "  he  may  have  gone  there  to  disconcert  snapicion  by 
facing  it."  While  they  are  thus  argaing  the  qnestioQ  d  priori  at  the 
door,  the  culprit  escapes  d  potUriori  by  a  back-window.  And  attempts 
to  solve  a  problem  on  moral  probabilities  aa  to  whether  a  man  is  likely 
to  do  this  or  that  nnder  given  circnmstances,  are  very  apt  to  end  in  some 
snoh  nnsa&fiietory  way,  particularly  where  the  snbjeot  ia  soch  a  "do^r" 
as  Jnnina  mnst  hare  been,  and  as  Francis  certunly  was. 

No  writer  has  expressed  this  element  of  the  qnestion  so  mnch  to  my 
mind  as  the  distingnished  French  litteraUvr,  Charles  de  Bemnsat 
("Encore  nn  ^ot  snr  Jnnios,"  Revut  det  Deax  Monda,  ISth  Bept., 
1868).  He  writes  as  a  steady  and  nnconverted  Franciscan,  thongh  by 
no  means  an  intolerant  one : — 

Hance  aritet  Ibe  impowibUit;,  or  at  all  erenls  tlie  dilScalty,  of  judging  lafelj  of 
the  origin  of  them  letten  by  their  contenti,  and  of  luipiiDg  probKbilit;  or  impro- 
babilitj  for  or  agaiwt  the  nupectsd  port^.  If  i a  tome  pages  one  reada  something 
oontrar^  to  the  known  sentimenb,  to  the  probable  affectiona,  to  the  evident  wiahea  of 
him  to  wbom  one  attribntes  them,  it  seems  aamradly  ytry  Ic^eal  to  coDclade  at  once 
that  Ontj  are  not  hii ;  bat  it  ii  neceMaTy  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that  we  hara 
befoie  Bs  a  wnrk  oTfictiiMi  and  importance,  the  itrati^m  of  one  who  conceals  him- 
mU,  the  manifesto  of  a  combMant  who  does  not  want  to  be  seiied  or  discoTcred. 
Sach,  then,  is  the  singnlor  Datnre  of  the  work  imposed  on  the  aeckeis  after  Janins, 
that  thej  mast  needs  distmst  the  ordinaij  methods  of  inTestigation  in  similar  cuea, '. 
^ve  the  fCo-b7  to  coincidences  and  analogies  which  seem  to  be  proofs,  acnpt  at  timea 
tboee  conttadictionBand  disparities  which  appear  to  raiaeobjectione.  The  coincidences 
wbid  one  aeema  to  poreeiTe  between  known  opinions  and  pseadonjmon*  writings, 
between  a  prirate  life  and  a  part  acted  in  pablic,  are  not  certain  indications  i  and 
inconsistencies  are  not  Improbabilities.  Everfthing  mn;  be  tamed  in  two  senate, 
and  the  pmtr  tt  centre  majr  be  eqnally  deduced  tiom  tho  same  compariaon*.  The 
same  IndiTidnal  maj  be  Jnnioi  both  becanse  he  resembles  him  and  ia  nnlike  him  ; 
and  mnch  sagaciiy  and  attention  are  reqnired  to  make  the  choice.  Thia  ia  a  great 
•onrce  ol  perpleiitj.  Thie  description,  however,  is  not  altogether  nnfaTOorabla  to 
Francis.  On  the  contnrj,  we  ma;  remark  in  h^s  life  and  character  featnrea  agieehig 
with  Ihe  tnppoeed  dnplicitj-  of  the  personage  whom  we  are  trying  to  dleoover.  He 
was  at  once  ardent  and  seetet,  hasty  and  caletilatingi  he  ktvedvepgcaaee  and  mystery  i 
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Iiti  jndgHMOt  «>■  MTOn,  hii  oonsdeiKa  loon  j  lie  Iiad  man  rigoor  (ban  jntks,  nan 
<tf  printipk*  than  <d  ■ernplci,  nwie  ot  prid*  than  id  dign^.  He  railed  yvj  little  ef 
Uie  menu  aod  vice*  DWxMuy  to  being  JaniaK  Hs  bed  Uh  heezt  o{  JmuBi :  hnd 
be  bis  gtaiu  ?    That  i*  more  doabtfoL 

One  canon  of  probabil%  on  Uiis  Bnbject  may  Iiowever,  I  think,  be 
laid  down  with  some  Approub  to  coofidemee.-  A  man  in  poswanon  of 
*  dangerous  eecret  will  no  doubt  pot  himself  to  some  ineoDTenieaee  and 
restraint,  and  do  some  unlikely  tilings  with  a  view  to  avoid  its  driec&m. 
But  one  thing  he  will  hacdly  do :  break  throDgh  hia  habits,  and  alter  hi* 
settled  eoDTse  of  life.  I  mention  this  vith  a  view  to  a  proof  of  identic, 
which  Ur.  Parkes  considered  a  vei;  convincing  one ;  but  of  which  I  do 
not  Uiink  others  have  takeu  much  notice ;  that  afforded  bj  the  calalogaa 
of  Franois's  library.  Itwillbefound  detailed  is  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix  ts 
the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs.  Francis,  as  is  easily  oolleeted  from  his 
remuns,  was  a  man  whose  time  was  mnch  spent  in  meditating  on  himself: 
not  only  in  planning  what  he  had  to  do,  but  reconsidering  all  that  he  had 
done ;  chewing  the  cud  of  past  life.  He  was  a  very  vain  man,  but  whose 
vanity  was  in  general  rather  coocentnted  and  silent  than  demonatraUve. 
And  hence  it  resulted  that  while  he  waa  always  a  great  collector  of 
pamphlets,  these  were  such  as  almost  invariably  related  to  nutteis  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  engaged:  lus  own  or  others'  speeches  in 
debates  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  liis  own  or  others'  tracts  on  tutgects 
which  he  had,  for  special  reasons,  taken  up.  Ee  was  a  collector,  not 
from  curiosity  about  others,  bnt  from  U  btK>in  de  m  parlor  da  sai-mime. 
These  tracts  he  bound  up  in  volumes,  year  by  year  or  nearly  so. 

Now,  &om  1774,  the  yeu^  in  which  he  became  a  high  poUit 
functionary,  to  the  end  of  his  public  lilfe,  this  collection  contuned  seme 
eigh^  volumes ;  and  the  contents  were  almost  all  of  the  type  to  which  I 
have  referred,  of  personal  interest  to  himself,  and  chiefly  to  his  career  in 
parliament.  WiUi  a  little  puns,  one  might  almost  speeify  the  reason 
whi<di  led  him  to  purehsce  every  ariiele.  Prior  to  1774 — when  he  was 
an  obscure  man  of  no  known  influence  in  puUie  a&irs  at  all — there  were 
about  twenty  volumes.  These  relate  almost  wholly,  not,  of  course,  to 
maUera  in  which  be  took  part  as  Francis — for  there  were  none — bnt  to 
matters  in  which  Junius,  or  Candor,  or  the  other  personages  of  WoodUl'i 
imaginary  staff,  took  part.  Compare  the  contents  of  one  eailier  and  one 
later  volume  only,  and  my  meaning  will  be  plain.  But,  if  you  wish  to 
examine  for  yourself,  compare  the  whole  series,  and  the  result  will  equally 
bear  me  out. 

Vol.  xxviii. 

Ltmdon  Muimm,  SsanKy,  1770  (contaioing  artide  on  Junina,  eoimted). 

LoHdan  MtueKm,  IPflbniaTy  and  Matcb,  1770. 

Oi/ord  Slagaiine,  April,  ir7a 

Letter  from  JniiLas. 

London  Afuitum,  April,  IT70  (Hcmarlui,  p.  S6fl :  Jtudoa). 

London  Jfunin,  June,  1770. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  1770. 

Dr.  JohDwm'i  JW»e  Alarm,  1770. 

Letter  to  Dr.  BlackitoDB,  1770. 

7nreS.  Vanghan,  1770.  l  i   CoOqIc 
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Vol.  lii. 
LiTMtiKStioD  ot  Mr.  Edon'ilVeBty,  1TS7. 
Tieir  of  Treai^  iritb  Fnnce :  Eden. 
WoollcD  Drspei'a  letter  on  French  Tn*lj,  I7M. 
Thongliti  on  tlie  WesOniaster  Scrntin;. 
Speech  of  Flood  od  the  French  Treaty,  1787. 
Bleke :  The  Ttne  Poliejr  ot  Orert  Britain. 
FrteciplM  of  Britiih  Polity,  1787. 
Appeal  to  landed  iDteresL 

IWnoia,  we  know,  took  the  field  in  the  dsbato  on  Pitt's  French  Treat;, 
and  made  tJiareon  ona  of  his  best  speeohee. 

To  Bum  Dp  the  eridmoe,  the  oolleotion  made  by  Fnnoia  eontinnes 
ti»  colleotion  made  bj  JmiiiiB,  and  Un  two  together  fiiim  a  convement 
and  almost  complete  ehronologieal  index  of  the  continnons  lives  of  JnniiiB- 
Fnuteis.  Ur.  Pazk«s  was,  I  think,  warranted  in  hie  high  estimate  of  thii 
piece  of  evidence.  And  yet  it  is  clearly  open  to  the  olgection,  that  Francis 
ma  "  nnEkely "  to  leate  on  bis  libruy  ahelTes  a  standing  indioation  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  peiaonagee.  Why  did  he  so  ?  I  mnst  answer 
with  U.  de  Bemosat.  I  cannot  explun,  becsoae  I  cannot  enter  folly  into 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  snoh  a  designer.  But  I  believe  the  reason  to 
be  what  I  have  anggested.  The  pleaBnre  of  following  ap  a  self-indnlgant 
habit  which  had  become  a  law,  the  relnctanoe  to  break  ii{>  a  eherisbed 
■•ries  of  records  of  the  past,  was  stronger  than  any  ^prehension  of  risk.* 

To  retnni  once  more,  in  the  irregntarity  of  this  rambling  discnsrion, 
to  the  last  words  of  the  passsge  above  qnoted  from  U.  de  Bemaaat,  in 
whieh  he  expresses  the  ordinary  donbt  whether  Francis  posseesed  the 
peimliaz  talent  of  Jnmos.  I  have  said  already  that  the  ordinary  anti- 
Fraocisean  argnment — the  only  one  which  ever  had  the  slightest  weight 
with  me — is  the  Eterary  inferiority  of  Franeia  to  Janiaa ;  altbongb,  at 
the  most,  in&riori^  only,  and  not  snch  diversity  as  diaentiHaa,  far  too 
plainly,  snndry  great  and  titled  personagea  from  the  hononr  of  com- 
petitimi.  Franoia  waa,  at  all  events,  a  master  of  the  pen,  as  Bnrke 
prononnoed  him,  if  not  eqnaUing  Jnnins  at  his  best.  I  have  allnded  in 
the  Mttnoirt  (vol.  ii.  p.  292)  to  one  or  two  well-known  instances  in  the 
bistoiy  of  literature  of  writera  who  have  achieved  fame  by  a  single  work, 
to  the  peenliarities  of  which  no  other  sample  of  their  writing  approaches. 
H.  de  Bemnaat  has  anpplied  one  or  two  more.     "If  our  Oonstitnent 

*  It  ironid  be  iatereiting  to  fill  the  lacnna  in  Francia'a  Ubrar}'  uneed  by  tJis 
diaappearance  of  the  *'  Tellnm-bonnd  aett "  of  Jnnins  which  he  ordered  from  Wood- 
blL  But,  after  lbs  exerclM  ol  nneh  incenni^,  the  problem  of  tradng  its  hiatoiy 
appears  to  he  givsn  np.  All  that  lesnlts  from  the  inqairj  seems  to  be  that  aerend, 
copiea  have  been  aeen  answering  the  description,  as  may  irell  he  ths  case.  One  snch 
D^r  haa  been  tmced  into  the  poseeasion  of  ■  member  of  ths  family  of  Metcalfe,  in 
ludia  (see  the  correepondence  on.lbe  snbjtct  ia  NoUi  and  QucruiX  And  I  waa 
informed  by  a  Calcotta  friend  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  that  this  "  sett  "  was 
tietiemd  there  to  hare  been  left  bebind  by  FMneii  on  qnitdng  India,  and  that  it  wm 
destimed  at  Delhi  in  the  mutiny.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved^  in  the  first  place, 
that  Jdiudb's  order  waa  ever  executed.  Woodfoll's  last  letter  to  him  (March  7,  1 773) 
■cema  to  imply  that  the  books  were  sent ;  bnt  Woodfall  asks  (□  that  letter  tor  farther 
direetiaoa;  and  do  anawer,  not  oTsn  an  acknowledgment,  ii  pTeaerred.  Now,  on 
March  8,  1773,  Francis  heard  of  his  fatbei'i  death  at  Bath,  whither,  no  donbt,  he 
proceeded.— (JfoamVi,  toL  ii.,  p.  320.) 
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Auemblj  had  narer  existed,  vlio  would  Bpuk  about  the  wotki  rf 
Mirabean  ?  A  few  strong  and  just  thoughts,  drowned  in  the  deeUmstory 
iririalities  of  bis  impTovised  pamphleta,  would  paiiiapa  not  have  seoired 
him  two  lines  in  French  liter&r;  histoiy.  Bupponng  that  Lotus  da 
Hontalte  had  preserved  his  secret,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  Puila 
Lettm  had  remained  in  the  shade,  who  would  have  dreamt  of  eon- 
dnding,  from  the  maOiematieal  works  of  Faseat,  or  from  his  Thoughu  m 
Beligion,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  ProvineiaU*  f  Who,"  he  pioceedi, 
"would  have  discovered  the  forger  of  the  manusctipt  of  St  Helena 
(which  bore  so  strongly  the  Napoleouie  impren)  in  U.  de  Cfaateaamux, 
the  nepectable  anttiOT  of  Agronomic  TraveU  in  Italy  f  From  thesa 
examples  we  may  judge,"  he  condadee,  "  of  the  difficulties,  vaiiatioai, 
and  nncertaintieB  which  attend  the  search  after  the  fans  anthor  of  Jmuns." 
I  should  rather  say,  of  the  difficulty  of  disproving  the  claim  of  Franeii 
by  mere  literary  oompatison. 

I  most,  however,  bring  to  a  close  tbsse  desultory  observations  on  lo 
exhausted  a  entjiQct,  which  may  have  no  attraction  exeept  for  a  few  of  my 
readors,  though  from  reoollestion  of  long  study  and  much  love  it  still 
intoresta  myself.  I  can  only  say — boldly  confronting  the  blame  which  I 
may  incur  for  self-opinion — that,  when  I  take  up  something  new  on  the 
eratroversy,  the  Scotch  proverb  constantly  recurs  to  me,  "  It's  ill  talking 
between  a  foil  man  and  a  las^g."  I  have  been  led  by  oireumstancos  to 
pDTsno  it  in  its  details  by  very  extensive  comparison,  whether  snecessAilly 
or  sot  By  far  the  most  of  those  whose  Inenbralions  I  light  on  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Their  aoateness  may  be  £sr  greater  than 
mine ;  bat  I  perceive  aaly  too  plainly  that  they  have  dealt  but  idly 
with  the  acquisitioQ  of  knowledge,  that  thay  have  rarely  strivot  to 
master  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  that,  if  they  have  mastered  any 
separate  portion  of  it,  this  has  been  chiefly  for  gladiatorial  purposes,  to 
enable  them  to  take  a  showy  rsther  than  sabstantial  part  in  the  conflict 
Now  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  way,  as  lawyers  well  know,  of  combaUng 
any  case  resting  on  evidence  ;  but  it  is  especially  so  where  the  evidence 
(as  in  that  for  Francis)  is  almost  wholly  cumulative.  By  comntstive 
evidence  of  identity  we  mean,  I  apprehend,  this :  evidence  eonsisUng  of 
a  variety  of  propositions,  each  borrowing  no  assistance  (except  easuslly) 
from  the  others,  but  constituting,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  independent  proof 
by  itself.  An  objection  which  shakes  only  one  of  these  propositions 
is  only  good  as  br  as  it  goes — valeat  Quantum,  it  does  not  touch  the 
others.  But  in  Junius  controversy  it  seems  to  be  constantly  assumed 
that  to  invalidate  one  artiela  of  a  cumulative  proof  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  destroy  a  ,link  in  a  connected  proo^  which  is  altogether  snotber 
matter.  A  bui^lary  has  been  committed :  a  man  has  been  seen  going 
from  the  honse  at  the  critical  moment ;  he  wgre  a  white  hat,  had  one  eye, 
limped,  spoke  a  Yorkshire  dialect.  What  of  that?  asks  the  anti-FVanciscaD. 
Uen  with  white  hats,  one-eyed  men,  lame  men,  Yorkshire  men,  are  any- 
thing but  Boaroe.  True  :  but  men  combining  theeo  fbnr  qualities  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  met  with.     The  constable  will  be  iprotis  safe  in  seiziBg 
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on  the  first  ho  finds.  Ton,  my  friend  the  objector,  are  eonfiiring  as 
vgnment  founded  on  the  nomber  of  distincl  and  parallel  proote  with  an 
argument  arising  from  a  chain  of  facts  hnked  together. 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  Jonins  ease,  Uacaolay'ii  celebrated 
"  five  points,"  on  which  some  sarcastic  commentaij  has  been  expended, 
afford  a  plain  iostanee  of  the  "  enmnlatiTe  "  argcment.  First,  Jnuins  was 
some  one  acqnaisted  with  the  technical  forms  of  the  Seoietaryof  State's 
office.  Secondly,  be  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bneiness  of  the 
War  Office.  Thirdly,  he,  daring  the  year  1770,  attended  debate!  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particolarly  those  of  Lord 
Chatham.  Fonrthly,  he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Chamier  to 
the  place  of  Deputy- Secretary  at  War.  Fifthly,  he  was  bound  by  some 
strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  "  Now,  here  are  five  marks,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  fbimd  in  Jnnios.  We  do.  not  believe  that  more  than 
two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person  whatsoever.  If  this  argn- 
ment  does  not  settle  the  qoestion,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on 
circiimBtantial  evidence."  I  do  not  myself  think  that  any  one  can  etady 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  in  earnest  and  Impartially  and  not  find 
each  of  the  "fire  points"  corroborated  there  by  testimony  of  which 
Maeanlay  knew  nothing.  Bat  I  am  concerned,  not  with  the  valne  of  the 
proof,  but  with  the  ordinary  method  of  controverting  it.  This  is  by  the 
piecemeal  aignment,  which,  in  such  a  ease,  proves  nothing.  There  were 
many  elerks  in  the  War  Office :  there  were  several  takers  of  notes  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords ;  Lord  Holland  had  laid  many  persons  nnder  obligation ; 
and  BO  forth.  All  of  no  valne,  unless  yon  can  fix  on  some  one  person, 
other  than  Francii,  who  answers  all  these  tests.  And  this,  as  yet,  every 
partaker  in  the  fray  has  failed  to  do. 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  ns  take  from  the  same  controversy  an 
instance  of  a  chain  of  argnment,  in  which  if  one  link  snaps  the  whole  is 
broken.  We  shall  find  it  in  Hr.  Twisleton's  singular  sloiy  of  the  verses 
to  Miss  Giles,  headed  in  his  volume  "  Collateral  Evidence."  .  It  famishes 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inetaneeB  of  cireumstantial  testimony 
ever  addaeed.  Keceive  the  evidence  as  Mr.  Twisleton  gives  it,  and  it  is 
simply  irresistible.  The  opponent  can  only  deny  the  evidence ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  this.  The  tale  is  briefly  as  follows. — Miss  Giles 
was  acquainted  with  Francis.  She  received  (in  the  Junius  period)  a  copy 
of  verses,  enclosed  in  an  anonymons  letter.  She  preserved  both.  They 
can  be  seen  in  foe-simile.  The  letter  is  in  the  Jonian  handwriting.  The 
verses  are  not.  They  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Tilghman,  a  relative  and 
companion  of  Francis.  And  Tilghman,  in  a  letter  to  Francis,  written  long 
afterwards  and  on  quite  a  difierent  occasion,  reminds  him  of  these  verses 
as  his,  Francis's  own,  composition.  It  is  obvioos  that  the  proof  is  on  the 
surface  perfect.  Bnt  it  is  obvions  also  that  it  rests  on  the  truth  of  several 
distinct  propositions.  Disprove  one  of  them,  and  the  whole  foils.  Show, 
for  instance  (and  this  is  attempted,  I  see,  in  some  recent  criticism),  in 
defiance  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Mr.  Cbsbot,  that  the  letter  is  not 
ID  the  Jnnian  handwriting,  and  all  the  rest  amounts  to  nothing,  or  so 
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litU«  u  not  to  be  wortli  importing  into  the  controTers;.  Anj  one  vho, 
profesung  that  lie  hu  dieproved  this  ooe  parijcnlar,  ums  at  the  disproof 
of  other  partienhuri  also,  rather  etiowa  that  ha  is  eonecions  of  wesknen 
in  the  main  proposition  of  his  n^;atiTe  caw.  The  faUacy  of  a  cmniilatiTe 
argnment  can  be  Bbown  for  the  most  part  <»il7  teriatim,  by  pnlling  down 
the  comnliis.  The  fallacy  of  a  chain  of  ai^nment  is  demonstrated  fay  a 
sharp  and  snccessfnl  blow  etmck  at  a  single  link.  AH  beyond  this  ii 
expeuditnre  of  saperflnons  energy. 

Thas  mnch  in  reference  only  to  certain  incidental  points  rused  in 
this  inveterate  contest,  which,  like  the  ghoat-battle  in  the  plains  of 
Chalons,  seems  likely  nerer  to  end,  the  dead  combatants  rinng  at  night  to 
fight  the  field  over  again.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  discoreries,  or  rather  explorations,  of  Ur.  Chabot  in  the  field  of 
handwriting.  Not  that  there  is  much  absolntely  new  in  them,  as  regards 
the  special  question  at  issne.  Most  people  were  reasonably  satisfied  with 
the  approximative  comparisons  made  by  Taylor  and  others  between  the 
manascripts  of  Francis  and  private  letters  of  Junius  to  Wood&ll.* 

ib.  Chabot,  as  wo  know,  is  an  "expert"  in  the  science  of  hand- 
writing  :  one  (as  Kr.  Twisleton  defines  the  term)  "  reci^ized  as  snch  b 
courts  of  jostice,  to  whom  cases  of  dispnted  writing  are  aystematically 
sabmitted  firom  time  to  time  for  their  professional  opinion,  and  who  an 
prepared  to  state  detailed  reasons  for  eveiy  snch  opinion  they  give."  His  ii 
a  profession  to  which  recent  changes  in  the  law,  admittiiig  comparison  of 
manascripts  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  pedantry  of  our  hidebound 
Jurisprudence  used  to  allow,  have  given  great  additional  importance.  Hia 
testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Hethercliff,  his  only  rival  in  the  pnrsnit,  has, 
I  believe,  already  decided  issnes  of  great  weight,  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  jndge,  and  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  jmy.  He  has  been  formally 
consulted,  and  pronounces,  withont  heaitation,  on  the  identity  of  Francis 
and  Junius.  The  verdict  of  such  a  man  on  the  question  now  before  us 
will  probably,  with  most  candid  people,  tnm  the  scale  at  once.  He  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  mistaken,  and  he  has  really  no  temptation  to  mislead. 
Bnt  he  has  not  been  contented  with  assertion.  This  volnme  contains  a 
mass  of  proof,  most  carefiilly  elaborated  and  digested  by  himself,  exposing 
the  gradual  method  by  which  he  arrived  for  Iiis  own  part  at  certitude  on 
the  subject.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  his  dissertation  is  of  the  highest 
value  on  the  general  subject  of  tests  of  the  law  of  handwriting,  and  that 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  it  will,  in  the  long-run,  chiefiy  commend  itself  to 
the  reader ;  but  I  am  concerned  at  present  with  the  old  question  only. 
On  that  I  should  myself  have  certainly  deemed  it  complete  as  far  as  any 

*  It  is  rather  tiogalAi,  bj  the  war,  to  obferra  acnts  and  well-tafariDed  cnca- 
batuits  in  tlie  present  controrer^y  rtpeadng  a  passage  in  Cliafl««  BaUer's  Srmiai»- 
ctnctM  Bbont  the  hnndwriiing  of  the  Junioa  lettcn  ihemwlTO,  wbici  Charles  Butler 
fiuded  ha  had  seen  in  tha  poEsesnon  of  Wilkea.  Hut  "  fancy  "  had  bren  cxpoced 
lonir  before.  Tlierc  ii  no  reuon  whUeTer  to  sappoEe  what  no  other  evidence  KtteMi, 
End  whHt  ii  in  itself  exccBsively  improbable— that  the  MS.  of  Jnoioi  wna  preseried  at 
■II.  The  anecdote,  thua  nneonfirmecl  by  any  olher  tesiimuny,  iraa  plainly  a  ft^afc  of 
meniorj  of  the  garrulona  and  clover  old  "  remiDiwenl."  I  know  him  well.  Hat 
Ukely  he  bad  aeeii  toma  of  the  Woodfall  MSS.,  and  possibly  in  company  with  WUkea. 
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product  of  the  human  mind,  which  maj  deceive,  tnd  ma,j  be  deoelTed, 
can  b«  so.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  will  not  for  a  time  be  the  ease. 
There  are  and  will  be  dissenters.  And  this  follows  partly  from  th« 
inveteracj  of  partisaiiship  ;  partly  from  a  certain  distrost  of  "  experts  " 
in  general,  which  most  be  fiurly  met  and  allowed  for. 

An  "expert " — one,  that  is,  who  professes  a  techniaal  and  aceoratA 
knowledge  of  subjects  on  which  people  in  general  merely  gaess,  or  reason 
IoomIj  frooi  individoal  oases — iS  always  on  unpleasant  intruder  in  a  "  free 
fight."  He  is  as  nnweleonte  as  a  scientifio  agrioultuiist  in  a  dab  of 
country  janners,  or  a  pofitica!  economist  in  a  party  of  "  practieal"  people. 
We  are  a  little  afraid  of  him,  as  of  a  Bchoolmaster :  saspicions,  as  of  a 
detective  officer.  AU  these,  bowerer,  are  trin^  oanseB  of  the  popular 
ezpressiott  of  distrust  in  experts :  there  remmns  one  much  more  serious. 
Unhappily,  we  have  but  too  good  reason  to  distrust  an  "  expert "  in  Q» 
witneaa-box.  It  is  within  the  habitual  knowledge  of  all  of  us ;  and  soft 
spoeehos  and  oircnmloButions  will  not  modify  the  hard  truth,  that  h«  ia 
expected  and  understood  to  represent  the  views  of  the  party  who  calls  him, 
not  to  give  impartial  deductions  from  facts.  And  this  established  disgraea 
to  our  juRspmdeaea  will  continue,  until  our  legislature  adopts  the  simplest 
and  most  thorough  of  all  reforms— that  of  refnsiDg  absolutely  to  the  parties 
in  a  cause  the  liberty  of  calling  experts  (those  &miltar  with  the  subject  will 
easily  understand  th?  necessary  limitations  to  which  this  suggestion  is 
8cbje«t,  and  I  eaaaot  here  enter  on  them),  bat  allowing  the  Court  itself  to 
invoke  their  assistance  whenever  the  Court  may  deem  it  requisite.  Until 
this  is  eflfected,  the  testimony  of  all  experts  will  labour  under  not  unrea- 
sonable discredit ;  and  that  discredit  is  certain  to  be  made  the  moat  of 
by  the  rhetoric  of  the  bar  and  of  paitisanship, 

The  joint  authffirs .  of  the  volume  have  therefore  adopted  the  only 
eoivse  <^»6n  to  them :  the  straightforward  and  the  convisung  one.  M. 
Chabot  has  laid  before  the  public,  not  merely  the  results  of  his  inquiry, 
but  the  whole  process  of  it.  He  explains,  one  by  one,  the  reasons  why 
he  deems  this  oi  that  coincidenoe  in  the  two  handwritings  significant,  or 
suspicioua,  or  importent :  and  why  the  mass  of  such  coincidences,  on  the 
eomnlattve  principle,  is  eonelusiTe.  Every  one  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  snd 
reasonable  patience,  can  follow  out  each  several  thread  for  himself;  can 
connect  them  as  M.  Chabot  has  done,  or  try  to  disjoin  them  if  he  is  dis- 
satisfied. No  material  for  the  disproof,  anymore  than  for  the  proof,  is 
wanting.  The  volume  is  oomplete  and  self-sufficing.  And,  this  being  so, 
it  ia  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  if  its  conclusions  are  eontro- 
verted,  they  will  be  so  in  a  serions  way,  and  not  by  mere  sarcasms  on  the 
character  of  "experts,"  and  on  the  credulity  of  those  who  have  laith  in 
them.  As  regards  Mr.  Twisleton's  part  in  the  business,  it  ia  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  has  broo^t  his  witness  into  the  box  with  that  calm  and 
moderate  demeanour  which  becomes  one  who  conducts  a  ease ;  presenting 
him  aimtiy  such  as  he  it,  Without  undignified  anticipation  of  objections 
or  defiance  to  objectors. 

The  following  is  as  &tr  an  instance  as  I  can  well  separate  from  the 
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oontext  of  the  maimer  of  pioof ;  prenmuDg  that  it  U  to  be  read  u  i 
■eparate  chapter  of  a  "  oomolatiTe  "  u^nment.  It  ma;  serve  abo  ii  i 
land  of  "  monc^iaph  "  on  the  habitnal  fonnation  of  the  letter  R,  and  maj 
be  ntefiil  aa  eneh  to  othen  besidea  Jnnian  dispntants. 

Jimiiu  and  Fnuicu  etch  give  a  pnteteoea  to  the  r  with  iti  Bbonldei  to  the  left 
in  all  riim  where  it  foUowi  either  of  the  Toweli  a,  e,  ^  or  «.  .  .  .  The  Moient  d 
the  preceding  rale  take*  place  in  reqiect  of  the  Towel  a,  for  notwithstanding  Uu 
FMdj  eoannand  alike  bj  Jnnioi  and  bj  Fiandi  of  a  letter  r  baring  its  ihonldei  to 
the  left,  ft  wai  a  rooted  habit  with  both,  in  all  lylldilei  in  which  the  fetter  r  toOan 
the  Towel  o,  to  form  the  r  after  one  nodel  onlj,  with  its  ihovlds  to  the  r^ 
Frands  baa  made  eight  departtiiea  onlj  from  tbia  practice  in  4M  instancti,  and 
Jimini  lix  onjj  in  406  iortaneea. 

Not  I  do  not  deny  that,  when  I  first  came  to  Qua  passage,  tha  sni- 
indon  was  aronsed  tliat  H.  Chabot  had  been  guilty  hers  of  a  little  orer- 
ingentiitj.  Bnrely,  I  thon^t  to  myself,  there  is  aonte  rsaaon  conneded 
with  comparaiiTO  faeili^  in  the  formatioii  of  letters  for  this  almost  an- 
erring  preference  of  the  r  with  shonldn  to  the  right  after  o  :  Ithink  Ihisii 
BO,  and  I  myself  for  one,  always  form  this  eombinaUon  of  letters  just  as 
Francis  did.    Bnt  I  was  hasty. 

A  Teij  fair  qnestlon  arises,  whether  then  is  not  some  oatortl  law,  tandenty,  or 
Uu,  leading  penona  who  form  the  letter  r  In  two  diatinct  mannera,  with  R^wct  to 
the  podtiaa  of  iti  ihoelder,  to  adapt  ead  to  oertun  dUtinct  eaiea,  Panblj  then 
maj  be :  bnt  tbii  mpposition  it  not  warranted  bj  facta.  In  thirteen  of  ihs  fiftj 
photo-lithographed  paga  in  this  volnine  there  will  be  found  not  leas  than  fooiteen 
dear  InstanccB  of  the  letter  r  with  Iti  shonlder  to  the  kft  after  At  Towd  o :  a 
anmber  nearly  equalliDg  that  to  be  fonnd  in  all  the  pages  of  Jnnina  and  Francii 
together.  .  ,  .  Hence  the  aoppodtion  of  any  natoral  tendency  to  write  the  letter  r 
with  its  ahonlder  to  the  right  when  it  follows  the  rowel  o  must  be  discarded.  Tb« 
habitnal  employment  [of  that  method  to  the  exclnuon  of  the  other}  miut  tfaerefim  le 
attributed  to  a  pecnliari^  of  the  writer.  The  question  then  arises  whether  this 
pecnliari^  existed  oecidentaQy  in  two  difierent  indirtdnals.  [Certainly  I'lignT.p  ud 
sll^ndoa^  but  certainly  not  concloiire.  Bat  then],  if  this  qneetion  ia  answend  id 
the  alBnuatire,  the  farther  qnestion  will  immedistely  arise,  whether  these  two  iodi- 
Tidnals  aceidattaUg  agteed  in  framing  the  leUer  r  with  its  shonlder  to  Urn  right,  tfttr 
the  common  fonnaUon  of  the  letter  /  in  the  wfmls  from,  /rimd,  &c. 

Also  after  the  letter  w  in  the  word  vrtVe,  and  its  deriratiTes. 

Also  in  fonning  the  initial  letter  r  with  its  ihonlder  to  the  b/t  bafine  the  Towel  i  is 
inch w<^s as" reason," "tcady,"  "rely,"  8ec.,withade&nitepropoitioaofexce[«iDos. 

Again,  if  it  is  asserted  that  sll  this  was  acddentil,  was  it  likentte  aoddmlal 
that,  althongh  these  two  individoaU  fortaed  the  oingle  and  doable  r  trith  shoulden 
to  the  right  ajler  the  vowel  o,  they  formed  it  with  shonldeis  to  the  left  after  the 
rowels  a,  t,  t,  and  ■ ;  making  it  an  exception  when  in  the  word  •Sir  r  And  if  all 
Ihia  is  ssserted  to  bare  been  sccidental  and  not  the  resnlt  of  habit,  the  qnestion  tbeo 
remain*  whether  it  is  likewise  acoidental  that  these  Teiy  same  IndlTidoals  agreed  in 
the  framation  of  twelve  or  thirteen  rariations  of  tlM  letter  r,  many  of  them  of  tt^ 
marked  and  diitinctiTe  formations. — p.  31. 

The  following  incidental  lecttire  on  a  special  branch  of  the  snl^ect — 
the  frequency  of  the  jimotion  of  words — shows  the  minute  attention  paid  to 
it  by  Mr.  Chabot,  and  the  rssnlta,— 

The  facsimiles  from  Jmiins's  writing,  bonnd  np  in  Ais  rtdnme,  contain  as  neatly 
M  poMrible  ia.*BO  words,  and  those  from  thst  of  Francis  about  12,500.  Therrfort 
the  amonat  of  writing  in  the  two  hands  oadercompawoniaTety-nea^Miial,    In 
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(nJi  then  ua  at  l«ut  1,500  inttaacei  of  jnDcdcm  of  wixdi.  And  tlien  an  donbtlew 
many  more  uutucM  ttun  tiMwirliiGh  appear  b  the  printed  pUtea  (owing  to  tbe 
difflciilt7  of  npiDdncing  the  fine  lioei  of  jnnction), 

Howerer  common  a  jonction  of  wordi  nuj  be  in  otlier  handwriting.  It  is  a  point 
•hicb  demands  atUation  irhen  it  ia  conaideied  that  the  very  extreme  of  this  practice 
diuingniahes  tfae  wridngs  of  Ladj  Temple,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Hagh  Boyd, 
Dr.  Wilmot,  and  other  eonpetiton  for  the  Janian  hand.  In  aome  of  them  not  oolj  a 
diajnnction  of  wordi,  hnt  alio  a  disjunction  of  letter*,  denotes  their  want  of  finenej  ia 
the  Die  of  the  pen.  In  the  latter  respoct  the  writing  of  I^j  Temple,  partienlarly, 
ia  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Janins. — p.  97. 

One  mors  extract  will  shew 'the  mumer  In  which  M,  Chabot  deals 
with  toe  pecoluLr  eiOGB-pQi|Kiu  inTolvad  in  hie  chief  inquiry :  namely, 
that  he  is  dealmg,  not  with  an  ordinary  hand,  bat  a  feigned  one.  He 
■electa  certain  apecial  cases,  in  which  the  writing  of .  Jonins  doee  in  fiut 
diverge  from  that  of  Francii,  and  eiplains  how  the  divergeneea  are 
artificial,  and  tend  to  prove  the  case  which  the;  appear  at  first  to  confose. 
He  gives  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  :  ens  will  serre  to  elocidate  our 
meaning.  "  When  Jonins  was  more  intent  than  common  on  diegoising 
his  hand  he  tenniaated  the  tails  of  the  letters  g  and  y  in  a  dot  (instead 
of  a  loop)."    M.  Chabot  then  proceeds  : 

Thete  are  podtiTB  and  ]«aetlcal  dissimilaritiea  ;  bnt  to  regard  them  in  a  hand 
iDlended  to  be  oil  diarunilar,  as  evidence  that  Francii  did  notwrita  the  Jnnian  letter*, 
a  to  expose  one'i  tjet  to  the  dntt  intended  Co  be  thrown  ialo  them,  and  theiebj 
achiere  the  object  for  which  tbej  were  iaCanded.  They  are,  however,  incBectire  to 
that  end,  when,  in  Che  same  hand,  all  the  common  fnnctioni,  ai  well  as  many  nn- 
commoa  fonctioni  of  tboae  letters  by  Francis  are  obserred  (see  Plate  I.),  and  partico- 
larly  irtien  these  dissimilarities,  which  are  all  pteratling  in  mhu  of  the  Jaatin  ietteii, 
aie  aa  abaent  from  othtri  of  thoaa  lotten  ai  they  are  from  the  letters  of  Franda.— p.  45. 

The  reader  will,  of  coarse,  understand  these  are  mere  seleoUons  from 
a  large  mass  of  inqairy,  and  not  veiy  Intelli^ble  wlthoat  the  &csimiles 
secomponying  it  in  the  work,  and  given  only  to  invite  him  to  farther  iit- 
vestigation  for  himself.  From  handwriting  let  ns  proceed  to  paper.  Mr, 
Patksfl  (among  others)  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  material  then 
in  nsa  At  the  War  Office  was  constantly  employed  by  Jauins.  But  Mr. 
Tirisleton  has  looked  far  more  microscopically  into  the  sul^ect : — 

I  have  examined  in  every  way  moat  minutely  the  quality  of  the  paper,  both  as 
records  colour,  (eitore,  and  thiuknesi,  of  Junior's  fine  letter  Eo  Mr.  Qreorille,  of  the 
sell  of  February,  1768,  and  I  find  it  perfectly  agrees  in  each  of  those  particulars  with 
the  first  eboet  of  Junina's  letter.  writUn  little  more  than  two  months  before,  \'a.  . 
on  Sth  of  December,  17G7,  The  two  iheets  of  paper  on  which  those  letten  are 
written  aUo  agree  in  the  following  particulars  : — Tbe  device  of  the  water-marit  is  tbe 
Eamo  :  the  iniciala  of  the  maker  is  tbe  same ;  the  water-linea,  which  are  not  qnila 
parallel,  are  the  same  width  aparC^  showing  that  the  paper  ha*  been  made  in  the  some 
frame  or  monld. 

And,  fiutber,  I  find  that  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are  so  exactly  of  the  same  size 
ind  sbape,  both  having  been  cut  slightly  out  of  both,  whereby  the  top  edi>e  of  tbe 
paper  i*  not  mathematically  parallel  with  th*  bottom  edge,  that  I  cannot  doubt  they 
have  been  taken  from  one  and  the  same  quire  of  paper.  And,  ftirthermore,  I  find 
Ihat  tlu  colour  of  (be  ink  with  which  these  two  letten  have  been  written  ii  the  tame 
iu  both.  Where  the  ink  lies  thinly,  the  writing  is  pale  and  aomewbat  brown :  whereas, 
when  ibt  writing  hat  been  written  with  a  fall  pen,  it  is  quite  black.— p.  xxlii. 
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Ona  of  the  first  poiBts  in  the  comparison  of  handvritmg,  which  drew 
nspicion  on  Francb— even  in  hia  libtim*— wm  the  peeaHarity  anivaml 
in  Jonias,  common  in  him,  and  Teiy  Ibnnbl7'«xempli£edmdiniiat0d  on 
hy  M.  Chabot,  of  enclosing  his  inititd  signature  between  two  jmnllel  dadies. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  picked  up  by  iSr.  Twisleton.  thereanent  ; — 

After  the  publication  ot  Jumiia  Jdent^fi»d,  Ur.  WUliun  Blake  (of  DuKalocr) 
wai  ID  a  MHuiirr-boiue  witb  Sir  Philip  FnuKU,  ami  happened  to  oonrene  wiih  him 
en  the  poetrj  of  Lonl  Byno,  to  whkb  Sir  FbUip  eipMeaed  hi*  avtnion.  Thii 
induced  Mr.  Bli^  to  tingle  oat  for  hii  penual  th«  wollrknowa  linee  id  the  Gia»*T, 
begiDniDg  with  "  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead."  Frandi  read  theoi,  went  to 
a  writing-table,  eeiied  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote  down  on  it  a  ttring  of  word*  which  he 
extractad  from  thoaeliiwa,  ending  with  ''notUiigDen"aad  "c^aDgelen,"  added  bdor 
them  tba  word  "  aenieksa,"  and  then  rapidly  nihactibedhiiinitiaUAetvwa  tBoJatia. 
On  obiervuig  the  aigcatnTe,  Ui.  Blake  said  to  hiai, "  f  ra;  will  yon  allow  me  to  ask 
joa.  Sir  Philip,  do  joii  olipoyt  sign  yonr  initials  in  that  manner?"  Sir  Philip  mertTj 
aniwered  gmSlj, "  1  know  what  yon  mean,  sir,"  and  walked  away. — Pn/aee,  p.  xii. 

I  mnst  leave  the  rest  of  the  accumolated  eTidence  to  robstantiate 
itself  in  the  mind  of  the  stndent,  only  retninding  him,  once  more,  that  no 
one  can  expect  to  appreciate  it  who  contents  himself  with  a  mere  enper- 
ficial  examination ;  and  conclude  with  the  veiy  etriking  words  in  vhid 
Ur.  Twisleton  snma  np  the  impression  produced  on  himself  by  the  rerela- 
tion  of  the  truth  when  he  hss  mastered  it,  in  compuiy  witii  M.  Oiabot, 
by  repeated  and  laborions  examination : — 

The  principles  which  nndeilie  all  proof  by  comparison  of  handvrritingi  an  jttj 
^mple,  and  wfaes  tUttinctly  enancialed,  appear  to  be  self-evidcaL  To  ptore  that  two 
docnmenta  wen  written  by  dificrent  hands,  diacrepancicB  mnst  b«  pointed  onC  in  then 
which  cannot  be  acconnted  (or  by  accideol  or  by  difgaiae.  These  principles  are  easy 
to  nndeittand,  bnt  to  exemplify  tham  in  diacnsaion  is  by  no  means  always  easy.  It 
is  not  the  merely  tiaring  bodily  eyes  which  enables  any  one  to  see  in  two  docammts 
tither  discrepancies  or  ocdncidencas.  In  the  wnds  c^  Epiehartati^  vritieh  aie  the 
motto  of  this  work, "  Uind  sees,  and  mind  hsar* )  all  things  else  are  deaf  and  b&nd."  * 
PoadI  shells  have  tieen  visible  on  the  ctust  of  the  earth  erer  since  it  has  been  trodden 
by  man.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  see  them  bnt  mind.  "  We  receive  bnt  whit  ire 
gire,"  as  the  poet  Coleridge  says.  This  is  notoilonaly  trae  in  botany,  mincnlof?, 
■oology,  and  all  the  sdencei  of  obserration.  It  is  not  meraly  by  looking  at  a  {dan^ 
a  minenl,  &t  an  anisnal  that  017  tma  really  Mas  iL  Ttiia  is  tnts  of  all  lbs  psodao- 
tioDs  of  nature,  and  it  ia  equally  tnw  of  whatarei  is  eleiating,  or  beaatifiil,  n 
gracefnl,  or  minnte  In  the  works  of  man.  It  is  tme  of  a  cathedral,  a  statne,  a  [ucliiif, 
of  Grecian  vases  or  of  ancient  coins.  It  is  likewise  tree  of  handwritings.  It  ia  idle 
for  an  onpractised  volanteer  to  look  at  two  docaments,  and  to  snjqMMa  that  be  «ci 
what  is  in  them.  He  does  not  know  what  to  believe.  Be  may  laDcy  that  two  haad- 
writings  are  oimilar,  wtien  their  essential  diOfcrenees  are  Dmaemu;  arha  nay  {an- 
nonnce  tbem  to  be  wholly  unlike,  when,  radically,  they  are  identical. — Pr^et,  p.  laxv. 

Where  is  the  Beeker  after  tmth  in  whose  mind  theea  words  will'not 
awaken  a  reaponeiTe  chord  7  Vniere  is  he  who  baa  not  felt  the  pene- 
trating and  OTennaBtering  joy  which  attmida  this  aeqoisitioii  <tf  a  De* 
Benso  ?  when,  either  throngb  Qie  qniet  process  of  inveatigatioB,  or  Ihrot^b 
some  snddeo  and  seemingly  casual  enlightenment,  ha  finds  himself  po5- 
leased  of  the  ray  of  light  wbieb  will  render  all  things  clear — the  key 
wUeh  will  imlodc  emy  seont  ohunber — tbe  eUift  which  will  conduct 
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thiough  vnrj  intricaey  ?  That  on«  mraaent  of  the  BxelamRtion  "  Eureka  I " 
is  worth  ten  yean  of  laborioos  life.  I  have  made  mjaelf  ^miliar,  in  my 
wandeiings,  nith  the  exteraal  featnres  of  an  often  tnTeraed  wild  piimitiTe 
vBGte,  without  (u  it  happened)  paying  the  ilighteat  attention  to  the 
uttiqnarian  problems  which  its  traces  of  former  habitations  were  oalcn- 
Iat«d  to  illnstrate.  Thoee  traees  were  no  more  to  me  than  the  indtcationi 
of  gold  to  the  sheep-farmerB  in  Australia  before  the  hoar  of  discovery 
struck.  Accident  has  since  led  me  to  derote  attentioD  to  these  points  of 
local  ■rclusol<^cal  interest.  The  site  of  the  piimeval  villages,  the  rock 
altar,  the  fortified  position,  has  been  indicated  to  me.  Henceforth  my 
ejes  are  opened.  What  I  saw  nowhere,  I  now  see  everywh^e.  Every 
Etmiliar,  bnt  hitherto  silent  spot  addresaes  me  in  a  new  langnage ;  and 
an  {hat  seems  stiaoge  to  me  in  this  novel  world  is,  tliat  my  vision 
had  never  been  nnsealed  to  discern  its  meaning  before.  So,  again, 
I  have  explored  more  tban  one  well-known  mountain  region  with 
something  of  a  monntaineer's  enthusiasm,  but  witbont  attaching  any 
meaning  to  tbeir  features  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface. 
I  have  been  snbseqneiitly  led  to  form  some  acquaintance,  let  ns  say,  with 
the  glacial  theory  of  geologists  ;  returning  to  the  same  spot,  I  have  been 
surprised,  almost  awed,  to  find  that  old  confused  appearances  had  passed 
away,  and  all  had  become  new  and  regular;  to  trace  (or  fancy  I  traced) 
the  gigantic  ves^es  of  ice-action  on  wide  tracts  of  rocky  desert,  which 
ipoks  to  me  only  the  inarticnlata  langnage  of  chaos  before.  And  in  the 
same  manner  foil  many  a  lawyer,  after  perplexing  his  facolties  for  many 
an  hour  in  laboriona  bnt  nndirect«d  examination  of  some  complicated 
title,  or  some  bafiling,  nnconnected  mass  of  evidence,  has  fonnd  himself 
suddenly,  and  by  what  seems  like  intuition — althongh,  in  fact,  the  result 
and  reward  of  the  most  searching  analyus — in  possession  of  tliat  master- 
knowle^e  which  nnravels  the  whole;  and  then,  on  once  more  going  over 
Qte  docoments,  is  himself  astonished  at  his  former  perplexity.  It  is  im- 
poflsible  to  express  the  peculiar  and  heartfelt  delight  which  discoveries 
of  this  kind  impart  in  langnage  more  expressive  than  this,  in  which 
Kr.  Twisleton  describes  the  nmilar  efiect  of  ^tlightenment  after  long 
obsenri^,  throngh  the  ascertainmont  of  new  principles  of  judgment, 
whereby  to  conduct  such  vexed  questions  of  identity — whether  throngh 
comparison  of  handwriting  or  of  other  phenomena — as  that  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing.  The  "  mighty  maze  "  ceases  to  be  "  witliout  a  plan," 
and  all  subsequent  investigation  becomes  simple  and  easy,  because  eon- 
ductod  throi^  tba  medinm  of  pre-established  tests,  and  not  that  of  rode 
eonjectnre.  ' 

HEKUAN  UEBITALB. 
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Whin  my  familur  eriUo  H.  read  &  little  liiitoi?  I  wrota  aome  tlmsA 
Um«  iigo,  she  Euid  she  did  not  think  the  titoiy  properlj  finished.  She 
vutted  to  know  what  happened  afierwsrdi.  "How  did  it  sll  e<nM 
strught?"  Bsid  eke,  skntting  op  her  book,  and  bringing  oot  hu 
knitting  pins. 

I  told  her  that  I  was  surprised  that,  with  all  her  experienee  of  Uia, 
■he  skonld  itrng'"'*  that  things  did  come  straight,  or  that  people  tm 
extricated  themselves  &om  their  diffionlties. 

"  Bnt  aonutAtfi^  happened,"  H.  repeated.  "Did  Barbi  come  tack? 
Did  Fanny  relent  and  many  him,  after  all,  notwithstanding  hia  two  dead 
wiTes  and  Lnoetta's  reproaohfnl  tetters  ?  " 

I  answered  graTsIy  that  the  point  of  my  Btoiy  WM,  that  th^  did  nat 
marry.  Most  stories  end  with  a  wedding,  the  climax  of  mine  was,  thst 
the  wedding  was  happily  bndran  off.  H.,  who  was  in  a  teasing  mood, 
laughed  and  said,  "  that  if  this  was  my  ideal  of  perfect  happinessi  then 
seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  it  in  the  world." 

Then  she  asked  me  whether  Barbi  would  really  have  killed  Fanqy  if 
■he  had  married  him. 

"  It  was  not  a  real  actual  death  with  which  Fanny  was  threatened  bj 
a  marriage  with  Barbi,"  I  said,  "  bnt  rather  a  slow  extincUoa  of  lib- 
Do  yea  remember  Mr.  K.  telling  hb  that  a  man  bored  him  one  dsv 
until  he  fainted,  so  much  had  his  heart's  action  been  lowered  ?  Don't 
yon  know,  H.,  how  the  society  of  some  people  seems  actoally  to  sbsorti 
what  little  vitality  we  l^ve  left  of  oar  own,  while  that  of  others  does 
give  us  new  life ; "  and  as  I  spoke  I  could  not  help  thinfcing  how  much 
of  my  own  life's  life  had  come  to  me  from  the  good  friend  and  faithfol 
oompanion  of  all  these  long  years. 

The  very  loops  of  her  cap-strings  seemed  to  suit  mei  the  gentl* 
clicket  of  her  knitdi^-needles,  and  the  soft  .tiick  of  her  velvet  shoe,  as 
it  beat,  time  unoonscionsly  to  the  motion  of  her  hands. 

"All  the  same ;  I  am  not  quite  cerbuu,"  H.  said  absently,  knitting 
in  a  fresh  skein  of  wool ;  "  if  an  unhappy  marriage  is  not  better  thaa 
none  at  all,  and  if  your  Fanny  might  not  l^ve  made  something  out  (J  the 
Harqnis  ?     Are  you  quiU  snre  Barbi  never  oame  back  for  her." 

"  Qnite  snre,"  said  I ;  "  Fanny  is  in  England  now,  and  I  saw  the 
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Ibt^  when  I  wa>  last  at  Borne.    M7  friand,  M>.  PMdiaa,  pointed  him 
oat  to  me." 

"  Umoarried  ?  "  asked  persiatent  H. 

"Unmamed,"  I  anewaied  drily. 

Whffli  the  brothere  appear  galloping  into  the  celebrated  Bloebeard's 
natle  jost  in  the  nick  of  tiniOi  to  resona  their  sister  fiom  the  hands  of 
that  ferooioDB  noble,  the  hiatoiy  finiebeB  off,  bnt  wa  don't  knovr  what 
h^pena  to  any  of  them,  except  that  Fatima  is  Ba&  from  her  horrible 
buaband ;  the  brothers  have  cat  off  hie  head  with  his  own  scim^ar.  No 
OM  Tn%fciii>  £ny  remark ;  there  is  not  even  an  in^neit.  The  exeontionera 
peaeefdllj  encceed  (eneh  ia  the  state  of  the  law  in  fairy  tales)  to  a  share  of 
tba  rieh  inheritance,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Fatima  giTes  a  decent 
bnrialto  the  poor  wives  who  have  been  hanging  ap  bo  long  in  the  eapboord. 
Dm  qoeetion  in  partioolar  will  never  be  answered.  What  did  the,^nt  wiCs 
sea  when  she  peeped  in  with  the  key  ? 

When  I  tried  eome  months  ago  to  tell  a  little  story  abont  one  of  the 
many  Bluebeards  of  onr  own  generation,  I  left  off  somewhat  abruptly, 
where  the  two  Brothers  of  the  confraternity  come  in  by  a  garden  stairoasei 
ud  delivered  the  MaroheBe's  frightened  betrothed  from  his  violence.  It 
*M  tone  ahe  deserved  a  scolding  for  reading  his  old  love-letters;  bat 
Barbi's  fory  was  out  of  all  boands.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  words  and 
fierce  deeds,  and  at  the  same  time  morbidly  and  Baperstitioasly  remotsef^l. 
He  had  s^andoned  Lucetta,  and  she  had  died  by  her  own  deed,  and  he 
mi  her  mnrdeier.  The  church  hod  pardoned  the  offence  which  he  him- 
self could  not  fei^ve.  He  chmg  to  the  cfaoich  in  desperate  agony,  as  a 
hlling  man  elings  to  the  ledge  which  alone  snattuns  him.  For  a  time 
Fumy'a  little  hand  hod  seemed  to  this  fbrlom  and  miserable  man  Uke  one 
new  link  to  life,  and  now  this  frail  support  had  failed  him.  He  had 
thon^t  that  she  loved  him.  It  was  all  a  dream  and  a  tempUtion— a 
deception  of  Batan  to  lore  him  away  from  the  only  repentance  by  which  he 
«nld  over  obUterate  the  part.  The  priests  had  warned  him.  Now  he  felt 
that  they  had  boon  wise  in  their  wamingB.  How  dared  he  think  of  love 
uy  more,  of  home  life,  and  sweet  home  ties  ? 

The  Marqnifl  wont  pacing  with  heavy  tread  between  his  two  com- 
panions. They  mode  no  allusion  to  the  scene  they  had  witnessed— they 
walked  in  silonee  along  the  snnny  street  to  the  convent  close  by,  where 
the  Brothers  were  waiting  and  the  company  assembling  that  was  to 
convey  the  eorpse  for  burial.  , 

Hie  boH  had  ceased  tolling,  of  which  the  sound  had  drowned  Anne  s 
VMce  whwi  ahe  called  for  help,  and  Barbi  was  walking  in  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, dressed  in  his  blue  silk  gown,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  while  the 
two  sisters  stiD  remained  aa  he  had  left  them,  clinging  to  each  other ;  they 
could  not  realise  what  hod  happened,  they  could  not  nnderstand  that 
'  they  were  fr«e— free  to  go  where  they  would,  to  search  caWnets,  to  unlock 
eopboaid-doors,  to  many,  to  dance,  to  ung,  to  weep  as  they  liked.  Barbi 
70Qld  never  trouble  them  more.  . 
"     VOL.  nm.— HO,  188.  ,  P^-     , 
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"  Oom0,"  sud  Fans;,  taking  Aubb'b  eold  band  ia  ben.  InsAlaobd 
at  bar  nsta  in  mmder.  Fanny  wiped  her  eyes,  and  they  began  to  iUm 
then  and  tliere ;  her  eheeks  began  to  bitm ;  she  walked  ereet  aad  andii- 
mayed  throogh  the  great  rooms,  at  which  she  was  p^iapa  hxAing  for  ihe 
last  time,  out  ttpon  the  cool  muble  sturfl,  where  purer  air  eeemed  to  blow 
and  purer  lights  to  play.  Fanny  looked  transtnined,  "Free  I"  iheMid 
to  heraelf,  drawing  a  long  breath.  She  had  not  known  until  now  haw  she 
had  dreaded  the  thon^  of  a  life  epent  with  that  man.  Tbo  thought  had 
•earned  to  choke  and  freeze  and  weo^  her  down,  fhoa^  she  had  nenf 
owned  it ;  she  might  be  miserable,  she  might  be  Itmely  some  day,  but 
she  wu  free.  This  feeling  of  liberty  seemed  to  give  bat  a  eoonge  and 
strength  that  she  had  never  fdt  before ;  she  feared  no  one  any  more— not 
her  mother — ^not  even  poor  Baihi  in  sH  his  mad  rags  and  frantic  affiaj. 
'ffhat  a  stnuige  man — what  a  strange  episode  in  her  life.  Ah  I  Ae 
ahonld  be  alwa^  aahamed  fer  herself  and  sony  for  him. 

Anne  looked  at  her  aster  in  admiration.  Bhe  hardly  knew  lAat  had 
happened,  whettier  it  was  all  broken  off,  whether  Baibi  was  really  gcme, 
whether  Fanny  wonid  have  strength  to  keep  to  her  detenninaticm  ^md 
she  eame  to  feoe  her  mother's  repioaohM.  Anne  need  not  hane  ben 
afrsid. 

Old  O^pia  coming  and  going  in  the  oater  sala,  had  thrown  a  shart 
over  Fanny's  bird-eaga  to  still  the  Urd's  ahrill  elamoiir;  the  dintten 
were  closed,  and  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  room  the  old  woman  was  l^rng  a 
five-o'oloek  tea-table,  wi&  Bhining  enps  and  basons,  and  some  of  Funy't 
fitTonrite  eakes.  It  was  a  smmy,  tiring,  sweet  aftemoco,  which  seamed 
baming  on  to  many  soft  hums  and  tones — eotonga  of  dores  and  deepy 
voices  that  were  echoing  and  calling  in  ttie  street  ootside.  I^it  and 
soimd  came  shaded  and  softened  through  the  dosed  shsttan.  In  England 
we  shoold  respect  Mrs.  de  TrsTers'  big  room,  witti  the  domed  eeiling  and 
frescoed  Cupids  and  goddesses,  even  though  it  looked  bare  and  Boataiihal 
dismantled.  In  Italy  people  tbought  it  small  tot  smmner  hests,  bnt  com. 
foriaUy  fiimished.  Olympia,  whose  own  home  was  hidden  In  an  archway 
opening  on  the  street,  would  discourse  to  bar  ehildren  of  the  magmfieenee 
of  the  family  she  served.  To-day  she  stood  on  the  window-ledge,  as  she 
peeped  out  throngh  the  half-cloaed  shntter :  onbdde  there  was  a  drone  o( 
djstanthanuners,  and  a  great  gold  silence — ttie  li^t  was  felling  on  thesm- 
hlinds  of  the  opposite  windows,  on  the  balconies,  oonrta,  and  fenements ; 
all  round  about  spread  the  city  encircled  by  hills,  with  great  8L  Peter's 
rearing  la  the  midst.  Old  Olympia  had  only  looked  out  to  see  if  her 
neighboni,  the  washerwoman,  had  bang  out  her  clothes  to  dry,  and  iheni 
being  satisfied,  came  back  to  her  vrcA  again. 

*'  Tb6,  th6,  sempre  the,"  thought  the  old  donna ;  "they  rnin  th<ir 
digestions,  the  English  rich ;  the  lady  mother  is  asleep,  but  the  yonng 
ones  will  oome  in  and  call  for  th^,  th£.  We  who  labonr  hw«  to 
wait  npon  them,  while  they  rest  like  the  saints  in  heaven.     H^— eh< 
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auaea."  Olympic  then  vent)  cantionsly  paddling  in  her  slippers,  to  look 
at  the  lady  mother,  Bonk  book  in  the  big  chair  in  the  little  inner  room, 
resting  after  the  iatigiu  of  a  drive  in  the  Uarqois's  carriage,  and  the 
OToitcnieDt  of  some  news  she  had  found  when  she  came  in,  in  a  letter 
ftom.  Tonniiqiut  Castle.  There  she  rested,  flashed  and  obliTioaB,  or 
laialy  awakening  only  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Were  not  bar  labonra  nearly 
OTfir  ?  had  not  her  many  saorifiees  been  repaid  at  last  ?  Merit  was  always 
reeognized  sooner  or  later ;  and  whatever  people  might  say,  she  hegaa  to 
think  this  world  very  comfortable  after  all,  and  the  weather  delicions. 
She  held  the  letter  loosely  in  hei  hand  to  read  to  the  girls  when  they 
came  in. 

Does  not  one  gleam  of  Inck  reflect  another  ?  Here  was  a  piece  of 
crowning  news,  written  in  Lord  Tortillion's  trembling  old  writing — 
a  piece  of  news  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  would  have  transported 
Un.  de  Travera  into  a  seven^- seventh  heaven,  bat  which  now  seemed 
to  be  barely  hei  right,  and  a  part  of  all  the  rest.  What  was  an 
extia  two  himdred  a  year  with  the  dazzling  vistsa  opening  ont  on 
every  side?  "Wretched  old  man  I"  thought  Mrs.  de  Travers,  "at 
last  he  (XMidescends  to  recognize  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  My  child's 
ereditabU  choice,  my  own  long  saerifices,  have  brought  him  to  a  more 
Chrigtian  state  of  mind.  It  will  be  a  mercy  if  he  is  taken  before  he 
has  time  to  harden  once  more."  Lord  Tortillion  bad  altered  his  will, 
and  left  an  annuity  of  250/.  a  year  between  the  three — ao  he  sent  word. 
He  was  always  altering  his  will ;  bat  this  time  he  was  also  seriously 
ilL  "I  shall  send  to  the  doctor,"  thought  Mrs.  de  Travers,  " and 
ituut  upon  being  told  t^e  real  state  of  the  case.  He  is  quite  capable  of 
fftiHTnining  dead  on  purpose  to  vex  me.  Nothing  will  indace  me  to  pat  off 
Fanny'swedding  one  hour."  To  tell  the  truth,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  some  people,  a  death's-head  at  a  banquet  is  not  always  as  onwelcome 
as  they  wonid  have  ns  suppose. 

By  degrees  Mrs.  de  Travera'  comfortable  world  seemed  to  fade  into 
^UUitomg  and  vinous  :  alternate  tsBtoons  of  orange-flowers  and  pink  tape 
ware  adoming  her  light  slumbers.  Sometimes  she  awoke  jnst  enough  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell  from  the  Capachin  ohurch 
close  by,  and  when  that  ceased,  to  tha  ohirpe  of  Fanny's  bird  in  its  cage ; 
or  she  would  open  her  eyes  and  sleepily  watch  old  Olympla  coming  and 
going  at  her  work.  Bometimes  the  httle  Cupids  in  the  ceiling  would  start 
fiottering  fi>r  a  moment  out  of  their  places.  She  conld  hear  the  trapqail 
drone  of  Uie  insects,  the  distant  cooing  of  the  doves.  It  was  a  pity  to 
sleep  to  such  sweet  music  ;  bat  tSn.  de  Travers,  dreiuning  off  into  deeper 
depths,  would  lose  her  thread  agm,  and  wander  away,  throngh  vague  and 
ffhintng  realms,  from  the  realities  around  her. 

"  She  is  of  those  who  sleep,"  thinks  Olympia  ;  "  I  am  of  those  who 
watch.  I  had  no  chance  when  I  was  bom — no,  nor  ever  shall,  while  that 
good-fOT-nothing  Domenico  leaves  me  to  work  and  slave  for  all  the  house. 
Now  all  is  Teady.    Here  are  more  rich  gifts  for  the  Signorina  1    The 
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tnfminnft  Bleeps  u  Bleep  the  happy.    Ah,  she  ifl  well  contenfed,  ihe  hd; 
mother  1" 

Presently  it  eeemed  to  Uis.  de  Tnven  that  there  vaa  a  mannnriDg  of 
Ttueee  Bomevhere,  reaching  even  to  dreamland,  and  that  the  two  dnped 
etataes  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  from  the  nuurble  staircase  came  and  stood 
before  her  in  their  white  stone  garments ;  and  then  she  thought  that 
Ceres  sighed  deeply  and  said,  "  Who  shall  tell  her  ?  "  and  that  Proserpiae 
flong  her  wreath  to  the  ground,  and  answered,  "  I  will  I "  and  PioserinDe's 
wreath  bloomed  into  myrtle  and  orange-flower,  and  from  Ceres'  eomneopia 
flowed  a  stream  of  gold  waving  and  shining  and  stamped  with  Xiord  Tor- 
tillion'a  profile,  and  ereiything  was  delightfdl  and  splendid.  It  was  one 
of  the  last,  and  thinnest,  and  sunniest  of  the  dreanu  of  poor  Ustia  de 
Travers'  lite  ;  and  awakening  at  last,  with  a  start,  she  saw — not  g(^  not 
orange-blossoms,  not  goddesses  with  flowing  garments— hnt  her  Anne  and 
Fanny  standing  before  her,  silent,  with  looks  so  strange  and  grave  that 
the  mother's  heart  began  to  &il,  and  the  good  news  she  had  meant  to  teD 
them  died  away  on  her  lips.  Even  old  Olympia  had  noticed  their  enrions 
suppressed  excitement,  and  she  stood  transfixed  in  the  doorway  with  hei 
pile  of  teaenps,  wuting  to  see  what  would  happen.  Anne's  hair  had 
fallen  loose  and  was  hanging  all  wildly  over  her  Bhouldara.  Fanny  looked 
calmer,  bat  there  was  a  peculiar  set  expression  in  her  feee.  The  Cupids 
might  fly  back  to  their  homes  in  the  frescoed  eeiling,  the  onmge-fioweis 
vanifih  into  air,  and  the  diamonds  cmmble  into  iiuit  primeval  coal ; 
Mrs.  de  Travers  awakened  from  her  dream  to  bear  her  daughter's  vtuee, 
saying,  "  Uamma,  I  have  broken  off  my  engagement ;  I  am  not  going  to  be 
married." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  it  has  been  so  terrible  1 "  sud  Anne. 
"  Temble  1     What  is  torrible  ?  "  and  poor  Mrs.  de  Travers  tamed 
from  one  to  the  other.     "  What  is  il9"  she  says,  awakening  to  some 
catastrophe  as  she  meets  her  daughters'  looks. 
Anne  spoke — 

"  Ob,  mamma,  he  would  have  killed  her  I  His  first  wife  died  of  griel 
Thank  heaven,  it  was  time  to  save  her  1 "  and  poor  Anne  put  her  arais 
round  her  sister. 

"  Anne — wretched,  wretohed  girl — how  dare  you  speak  to  me  like 
this  ?  "  cried  the  mother,  in  a  hoarse,  choking  voice.  "  How  do  ^u  dan 
to  say  snch  wicked  things  ?  " 

"  But  the  things  are  true,  mamma,"  aud  Fanny,  speaking  very  quietly ; 
*'  be  owns  to  them.  I  have  Invkea  off  my  engagement.  It  is  my  doing, 
not  Anne's.  I  bad  rather  die  than  marry  him  now.  w»™Twa  i  ^i^to 
him  1 "  cried  the  girl,  enddeuly  changing  her  voice,  "  and  I  hate  myself; 
oh,  I  bate  myself  I  "  and  she  bm^  ont  sobbing,  and  hid  her  face  on  her 
sistor's  shoulder. 

"  I — I  don't  understand.  Yon  should  not  say  such  things,"  aud 
Mre.  de  Travers,  looking  np  at  Anne,  and  trying  to  smile  in  a  vaeaBt, 
frightened  way.     ■'  Anne,  your  sister  is  a  little  nervom,  and  overdcn*. 
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take  her  to  her  room.       Here,  qnlelc,  for  goodness*  sake  I  some  tma  ts 
eomiiig,  it  msj  be  him," 

The  door-bell  had  ning  a  minate  befbie,  and  OlTmpU  had  ahnffied  off. 
The  Signoiia  moat  settle  ita  own  aSairs,  there  was  some  <me  ringing,  that 
was  her  bnaineaa.  And  while  Fanny  waa  orying,  and  her  mother  realizing 
the  trath  aa  well  aa  she  eoold,  Oljmpia — perhape  it  waa  aa  well — 
came  hack  nahoring  in  Lad;  Caatleaira.  "  That  great  tall  one,"  she 
amwmioed  at  the  door,  while  Lady  Castleurs'  plomed  head  was  already 
appearing  over  her  aoraggy  old  top-knot. 

Poor  iSia,  da  Travera'  early  training  stood  her  in  soote  good  atead  aa 
ahe  tamed  to  receiTe  her  viaitor.  She  could  have  cried  too,  boxed 
Fanny's  ears,  gone  into  hysterics.  But  she  shook  hands  a&ectionBtely 
with  her  visitor,  and  invited  her  to  be  seated. 

As  for  Anne  and  Fanny,  they  had  already  disappeared :  they  eonld 
hear  the  two  voices  answering  each  other  from  the  darkened  room  within, 
where  little  Fanny  waa  lying,  stretched  oat  npon  her  bed,  trembling  and 
qnivering  now  that  all  waa  over.  Trembling  and  miserable,  and  yet,  as  I 
have  said,  relieved  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  Already  she 
had  wondered  how  she  shonld  feel  going  back  to  her  old  self  again, 
her  work  and  her  shabby  gown  and  makeshifts,  to  the  dieaiy,  weary, 
blessed  old  roond  that  she  had  so  hated  only  a  ntonth  before,  and  yet 
Fanny  felt  now  as  if  it  could  never  be  dreadfbl  again  aa  it  was  before. 
She  herself  was  different,  and  ahe  had  foond  oat  that  to  every  human 
being  is  granted  a  certain  will  and  hbeity  of  action  and  feeling  which 
shonld  be  aa  moeh  part  of  life  as  faith  or  affection  itaelf.  Happy  those 
who  find  this  ont  in  time,  and  who  have  courage  and  constancy  to  keep  to 
the  cine.  Anne  sat  by  her  sister's  bed,  holding  her  hand  oloae  in  hers, 
and  flseling  as  if  Fanny  had  been  given  back  to  her  from  die  grave. 

"Dear  Anne,"  said  Fanny,  looking  into  her  sister's  face,  "yon  moat 
be  happier  than  I  have  been :  yoa  deserve  to  be  happy,  I  didn't.  Don't 
look  BO  aad ;  I'm  being  good,  now,"  said  Fanny,  "  but,  Anne,  I  can't  go 
on  as  I  did  before :  mamma  can't  expect  it." 

"  Poor  mamma  1 "  Baid  Anne,  "  ahe  is  so  disappointed." 
["Yea,  these  are  the  emeralds,"  they  heard  their  mother  saying  in  the 
next  room. 

And  then  Lady  Castleairs  ;  "  Very  pretty.") 

Miss  de  Travers  hardly  knew  at  tiiat  moment  whether  it  was  all  over 
or  not :  whether  Barbi  was  a  murderer  or  not :  what  had  happened  :  how 
everything  had  come  about :  die  seemed  still  to  hear  the  fnriona  blows 
atrfting  on  the  door :  the  toll  of  the  bell  without :  her  own  frightened  oriea 
for  help.  Would  Lady  Castleairs  never  go  ?  why  did  she  sit  there  when 
they  were  all  in  such  bewilderment  ? 

Poor  Mrs.  de  Travers  waa  going  through  with  her  role — smiling  dry 
amiles,  forcing  herself  to  listen,  [anching  her  fingers  over  the  claspa,  and 
displaying  Fanny's  treaanreB.  "No,  Lady  Gastleaira  ahould  suspect 
nothing,"  she  said   to  herself,  while   she   could  scarcely  contain   her 
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impatieiiM  bo  aa  to  UHwer  bet  friend's  nmnarons  ^oaitkms,  oc  fa>  fspUj 
til  Out  tokeim  of  thooe  ptociom  posaeuions  whiah  Beemed  almdj  h 
ueufy  dipping  oid  of  her  grup. 

Borne  is  tiis  dt^  of  besatafiil  jewelfl.  Thej  aia  everTwbere ;  in  the 
earth,  in  the  B^,in  Uie  li^t,  in  the  flowers  of  the.Csinpagi]a,ing(^«id 
the  «Diuiing  of  the  ynaket.  Here  were  great,  cool,  epaAling  stoiHa, — 
emeralds  and  diamonds,  snch  as  we  Bcareelj  di«am  of  orer  here.  White 
peari-dropa  lie  shining  on  their  Telnet  cnshions, — opals  refleeting  the 
tendereet  lighta. 

"Did  he  send  all  these?  he  mdat  be  immensely  lieh,"  said  I^j 
CasUeairg,  in  her  grating  Toiee. 

"  The  opals  cama  ttds  morning,"  said  Mrs.  de  Travers.  "  He  has 
bees  most  splendid  in  his  attentions.  And  then  for  an  instant  the 
emeralds  and  the  diamanda  seemed  to  rise  up  and  swim  before  her,  and 
har  heart  sank  down,  down,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  as  she  tiion^t  of  fiiis 
splendid  tide  whieh  might  be  even  now  already  flowing  away  and  leaiing 
bat  a  wreck  behind. 

"  One  hears  all  sorts  of  stoties,"  said  Lady  Castieuis,  *'  bnt  one  don't 
believe  more  than  halfl  Of  conrse  yon  know  that  he  is  entirely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priests.  (What  vsiy  fine  coral  I)  I  scarcely  tike  to 
repeat  all  I  hear,"  Lady  Oastleairs  went  cm  to  say,  "bnt  I  think  it 
is  friendly  to  give  yon  a  hint." 

Foot  lIiB.  de  TraTers,  from  her  rack,  with  another  smile,  eud  that  Ae 
was  not  afraid  to  bear  anything  that  Lady  Castleairs  wished  to  mentioa. 
The  Marquis  was  one  in  whom  she  had  so  entire  a  eonfideace  that  no 
scandal  could  affect  her  opinitm  of  him. 

"Perh^Bthat  is  aa  well,"  said  the  Viseonntess.  "  What  day  hare  yon 
determined  on  for  the  wedding  f  "  And  she  fixed  her  two  eyes  so  sternly 
upon  the  anxions  iaee  oppoeite,  that  pom  ICrs.  de  Travera  gave  a  nemxa 
start,  lost  her  presence  of  mind  tor  a  moment,  and  frltered  eomethiog 
abont  "  lawyers — slight  nncertunty — ^Lord  TortiUion's  stale  of  health." 

Then  the  visitor  ominonsly  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Haiqma 
bad  invited  a  laige  partyof  guests  for  that  evening  to  dine  witlt  him  at  (he 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  ? 

"  It  is  only  a  gentleman's  dinnw..  He  has  no  one  here — not  ercn  a 
kitchenmaid ;  all  his  large  estabUahment  is  at  Florence,"  Mrs.  de  Tiavers 
explained,  still  florried. 

"  Yon  are  qoite  right  to  take  this  view  of  the  qoestion,"  said  Lady 
Castleairs ;  "  and,  of  course,  I  shall  only  say  what  you  wish  me  to  repeat 
on  the  snbject.  But  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  and  if  yon  wonld 
rather  not  come  to  Princess  Appobni'a  to-night,  or  to  the  HelnBes' 
break&et,  I  will  make  your  excuses  with  pleasure." 

"Dear  me  I  the  girls  wonld  not  miss  the  reception  for  aoyttiing,"  cried 
IbB.  de  Travera.  "  And  as  ft»  the  {Acoic,  we  start  befbie  post-time.  If 
there  is  bad  news  of  Iioid  TOTtillion,  we  should  not  know  it  till  ov 
retain." 
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How  the  knew  Hnti  sba  kuiw  it,  pooz  Hra.  d«  Tnven  oonld  hardly 
lutTfl  told  yen.  Aa  h«r  tonnentor  left  her,  ahe  felt  tbftt  it  wu  kliMdy 
ipioad  hklf  om  tba  town  tiutt  the  narriHeB  wm  brokea  off.  What  did  it 
lueaaP  B»vflOiiIdithKTahiqipeiwd?  She  tried  to  eoUeot  her  thonghtib 
She  mmt  be  fina  with  Sufoi — ^yielding  to  Fmay.  Abora  all,  she  unat 
know  iriiat  had  paaaed. 

Wlia,  Boau  tmo^  ndniitei  later,  Usa.  de  TraTers,  after  an  agitating 
mterview  with  bar  daughter,  nuhed  down  to  the  great  door  of  Baibi'B 
apartmaDta  bolow  and  polled  the  bell,  old.Angelo  opoied  in  hia  omal 
■leqp7  WBf.  The  Maiqnis  had  oome  honu  and  gone  out  again,  ha 
■aid.  He  had  met  the  Engliah  lady  on  the  ataira.  Where  wae  ha 
gone  9  He  was  giHie  to  the  Hdtal  d'An^eterre.  He  vaa  coming  haek 
to  draas. 

Vbm.  de  Travera  loft  a  parcnptorr  maseage  that  he  ahonld  otme  op 
and  speak  to  her  whan  he  retnmed.  Bat  he  did  not  ooma.  And  Uien  siz 
o'eloek  stmek,  bat  no  Karqnis. 

Ytmj  BtiU  lay  on  her  bed  in  the  darkanad  room,  Anne  went  from 
her  BiHter  to  her  mother,  txylng  in  Tain  to  eom£>Tt  them.  Bat  Mta.  de 
Ti»Tera  would  not  be  comforted.  Then  the  ann  aet  in  imperial  pomp 
beyond  the  oiiy  plains,  with  staimge  and  beantifiil  wreaths  of  rapoar; 
the  tteHs  b^an  to  toll,  deep  and  gweet-monthed ;  the  lights  shook,  and 
changed,  and  boghtened,  and  began  to  die ;  the  soft  thrill  of  evening  onee 
more  spread  front  popnlons  street  to.  skeet,  from  piazza  to  piazza ;  the 
Tiber  Sowed  gold  between  its  banka. 

O^mpia  and  Anne  went  from  window  to  window  nncIosiDg  Uta  sbutteiB 
and  letting  in  the  l^it.  .  - 

"He  mast  be  here  direetly,"  cried  Mrs.  da  Trarars  from  tha  ionw 
room,     "  Oljmpia,  go  and  demand;  if  the  Uarohese  is  not  coming  np." 

Anne  was  standing  at  the  passage  window  lAen  har  mother  gave  the 
order.  She  wai  looking  down  listlees  into  the  conrt-yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  ^rtiere  a  emmhling  gateway  of  cIbssIc  proportions  led  to  a  great 
closed  wing  of  the  pidsee.  Beyond  the  gate  an  entrance  led  into  the  wide 
and  stately  garden,  that  lay  abeady  darkeaiing  and  mystical,  while  the 
distant  hilb  and  strings  of  cedars  (^owed  in  the  evening  fires.  The  doon 
of  the  elosed  gateway  opened,  and  some  one  came  ont  of  tiie  closed  wing 
Mid  walked  qniokly  away  straight  across  tha  yard,  withont  looking  to  the 
ri^t  or  the  lefL 

"  Uanma,"  said  Anne,  "  the  Uaiqois  will  noteome.  IhaTejnstaee* 
1dm  croea  the  yard." 

"I  belieTe,  Asne,  yon  do  it  on  pnrpose,"  cried  her  mother,  exas- 
perated. 

Ua.  de  Tracers  was  somewhat  pacified  when  Angelo  brongfit  a  hacty 
Uttlo  pendl-note. 

"  I  cannot  come  np,  being  late  for  those  who  expect  me.  I  shall  he  at 
the  Palazzo  Appotoni  to-ni^t.— O,  B." 

Balaaao  Appohmi  was  like  other  old  Italian  palaees: — ViM,  a  oonV 
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yard  tat  the  hones'  hoofs,  thea  »  great  stabease  leading  to  eduxi^  halli, 
to  Mlenm  Tantta,  opeiiiiig  from  me  to  amoOter,  to  SMmatB'  wailmg-roomi, 
to  ante-rooma  witii  vast  Aootb  of  brick,  to  galloies  traToUiDg  oa  into  baU- 
Tooms.  There  waa  space  for  a  iriiole  LoDdan  stoeet  beneath  the  nxrf  at 
the  old  palace ;  bat  the  itreet  mi^t  change  and  &1I  away,  «li3a  the 
itatel;  family  home  stood  firm,  acareetj  toaehed  by  tone.  On  the  'nils 
hung  mnion  and  eardinals  and  ohiteemen,  grand  ladies,  daik-eijed  and 
aileiit,  with  jewela  of  great  irorth ;  a  bygone  pomp  of  past  eaatnties 
■nd  past  bean^  and  Taloor ;  down  below  the  mns  beaatifcil  jewels,  and 
the  ladies  and  wanion  of  to-day,  wen  passing,  aiin  bnt  aileut,  Ouva^ 
tlia  dim  doorways.  The  crowd  pnased  on  throng  a  pandiose  sort  of 
twHi^t :  all  waa  dim  and  stately.  Tha  mi^^  rocks  of  walls  saioil 
to  absotb  tha  lif^t  fiom  the  wax-candlea,  the  tapestry  searealy  eorcred 
their  stony  massiTeiteBS.  Here  and  there  in  a  Bide-room  stood  «  «lnr 
piled  with  sugar  and  'cakes  and  crystallized  fruit  hei^>ed  up,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  touch  the  sweetmeats.  Bendes  the  many  pictures, 
some  worihleea,  acme  ^sisaluai,  there  wan  atatDes  and  fngmoite  of 
statues  and  maibls  columns,  then  wen  awocot  suits  of  amour  hanging 
up  hi^  oTsritead,  and  fitded  trophies  of  netoiy  :  arms  that  woidd  clMb 
no  uton,  spears  that  would  wound  sevn  again. 

The  beaotifbl  dark-eyed  Kineen  C.  goes  by  in  velvet  and  pearls  :  ib 
was  married  at  sixteen  to  »  man  of  fifty,  iU-bnmonred  and  cnul  and 
niggardly,  so  pec^  say.  How  swest  sbe  looks,  how  gentle  and  patint. 
A  cardinal  passes,  att^ided  by  bis  acolyte ;  two  {a  three  grand-lo(Aing 
yoong  Bomana  follow  ;  then  comas  a  pale  wixened  woman,  like  a  wooden 
fignre  on  a  abrine,  wiQi  diamonds  like  pigeon's  eggs :  she  is  one  of  tha 
Qoasta  CamUales.  Then  comes  a  foreigner  married  to  the  Dnke  of 
Uanglaaoudi :  she  has  a  homely,  eommonplaee  air  among  them  goddesaaa 
stepping  down  from  Olympus  —  crowned  and  stately  Junoa  and  Ceiea 
and  Hinervaa.  la  that  a  Uinerra  in  a  comer  half  hidden  by  a  bophy 
of  amiB  and  maty  cuirasses  ?  a  pale  Eaoe  shrinking  away  behind  the 
rus^  helm ;  a  Bhivcriog  white  diMS  and  two  impatient  hands  waking 
narvonsly  together  ?  It  is  only  little  Fanny,  wbo  had  given  in  to 
her  mother's  persistenee,  hating  herself  all  the  while  for  coming,  for 
allowing  herself  to  be  dressed  and  bniu^t  lattii  from  the  dad  room  iriien 
she  had  been  hiding  all  these  honn.  She  had  ecHoe,  somewhat  to  Mrs.  de 
'  Travers'  surprise,  suddenly  yielding  to  the  entreaties  with  irtiieh  she  had 
been  plied.  She  had  come,  not  Iweanae  aha  waa  «eak,  but  beeanae,  for 
all  her  weakness,  she  felt  herself  strong.  She  wanted  to  see  Baibi 
once  more,  alone  and  yet  in  company ;  she  wanted  to  tell  him  oim  last 
time  that  she  bad  wronged  him  too,  and  had  do  right  to  judge  him,  lliis 
waa  the  end  of  her  long  hours  of  thought.  Xea,  she  hated  him,  bat  at  the 
same  time  she  felt  some  immense  pify  for  the  poor  unhiftpy  wnteh 
whom  she  at  least  had  used  with  little  mercy,  and  she  lotted  to  tell  him 
so.  Fanny,  watching  the  solemn  company  ftoia  her  dim  comer,  lodced 
almost  aa  pale  as  her  own  white  dress.    She  had  grown  very  small  and 
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Udn  Baddenly ;  Boms  intan^le  ehange  had  passed  over  her.    Her  dark 
hair  was  pinned  back,  she  had  no  jewels,  only  fhis  vhite  dress. 

Lady  Gaetleairs  come  op  and  established  herself  b;  her  eonntry- 
woman.  "  I  met  the  Uarcheae  as  I  was  leaving  jonr  door :  I  daresay 
he  told  70a,"  said  she.     "  How  ill  the  poor  man  is  looking. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  do  Trayers,  nnblnshingly.  Then  she  went 
on  :  "I  am  expecting  him  every  minute ;  he  promised  to  come  after  his 
dinner." 

"  And  did  he  give  yon  my  message  ?  "  said  the  Yiaconntess.  "  The 
Helfilles  declare  they  miitt  have  him.  They  are  two  gentlemen  short 
already.    He  pretends  he  is  engaged." 

Fanny  gave  a  new  little  shiver  when  she  heard  Barbi's  name ;  but 
matinetiTely,  even  as  she  listened,  she  withdrew  from  the  crowd  step  by 
step  into  the  dark  comer. 

Anne  stood  a  fsw  yards  before  her,  shielding  her  as  best  she  conid, 
parrying  qnestions,  intercepting  forward  people.  The  romonr — so  it 
often  happens — of  the  broken  engagement  had  spread  long  before  the  fact 
itself  existed.  To-night  Mrs.  de  Travers,  beaming  lambent  and  gorgeons, 
stood  bowing  affably  in  her  fiower-orowned  wig,  the  very  image  of  prosperity 
and  snccess.  People  looking  at  her  b^an  to  nnwhlsper  the  whispers. 
Fanny  oared  not  what  they  said  :  she  watched  the  doors  uixionsly  and 
listened  indifferently  to  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  odd  sentences  as  they 
reached  her  ears — the  scattered  echoes  of  life.  She  often  heard  Barbi's 
name  and  sometimes  her  own  in  the  oonfdsion  ot  soonds.  About  ten 
o'clock  some  yonng  men  came  in  who  had  been  dining  at  the  H6tel 
d'Angleterre.  They  were  langhing  at  the  dinner.  "  It  was  most  pre- 
posterous," said  one.  "  I  beUeve  poor  Barbi  had  ordered  every  single  dish 
npon  the  carte." 

"  He  mnst  have  chosen  his  wine  the  same  way,"  said  another :  "  we 
were  served  alphabetically." 

"  How  should  he  know  anything  about  wine,"  smd  the  first,  "  except, 
periiapB,  his  native  pigskins  ?  Is  the  dinner  over  ?  Did  he  come 
away  too?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other.  "I  left  him  alternately  biting  bis 
nails  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

"  Hash,  there  he  is,"  said  the  first,  pointing  back  over  his  shonlder, 
Fanny's  heart  began  to  boat  voiy  quick ;  she  hardly  dared  look.  She 
thought  of  the  first  time  she  had  met  Barbi,  with  his  great  shining  star, 
and  bow  he  had  stopped  and  spoken  to  her,  —  poor  little  neglected 
ereatnre  that  she  was  ;  and  now,  now  she  did  not  know  what  to  think  or 
what  to  feel.    Was  there  none  to  tell  her  ? 

A  priest,  who  had  come  in  the  snite  of  one  of  the  cardinals,  bad  been 
quietly  examining  the  arms  of  which  the  trophy  was  composed.  He 
overheard  what  the  yonng  Bomans  said,  and  he  tamed  and  went  in  the 
direction  in  which  tbey  had  pointed,  his  flying  robe  swelling  as  he  flitted 
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"  The  Marcbese  I  Did  amy  one  uy  he  was  £ome  ? "  cried  Un. 
de  Tntvere,  bostliug  ofif  in  the  suae  diieclion. 

Fumy  eonld  hiu^y  atand,  bat  leant  egaiust  the  old  pile,  hxAiiQ 
white  and  pale  and  readj  to  &iat.    Anne  natehed  hei  aBxinnaly. 

"  I  most  be  going,"  aaid  Lad;  Oaatleun.  "  I  am  alwajB  iq>  earijr. 
And  remember  the  UelTiUea  on  Wedneadsy." 

Faau;  came  ont  of  hei  coiner  as  Lady  Castleain  mstled  off,  boring 
to  one  perEon  and  another.  Anne,  too,  went  a  few  steps  forward ;  ud 
through  a  doorway,  half  draped  by  a  cnrtain,  the  aisters  saw  the  person 
they  were  expecting  coming  along,  with  his  great  star,  looking  about  and 
evidently  seeking  them.  Sirs,  de  Travers  saw  him  too,  and  was  excitedly 
raahing  np  to  meet  him,  when  a  departing  cardinal's  piocesaiMi  came  iq» 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  crowd  made  way,  great  ladies  eoitseyed  low. 
Mn.  de  Travers,  who  prided  herself  opon  her  devout  adherence  to  the 
Chnrch,  greatly  agiunst  her  will  stopped  short  to  p«foim  a  profbnnd 
genuflexion.  When  she  arose  the  pec^le  had  pnshed  on  in  &ont  of  her, 
the  procession  was  passing  on,  she  coold  not  see  Barbi  for  an  instant. 
Had  he  vanished,  star  and  all  ?  Anne  and  Fanny  saw  him  as  he  passed 
dose  beside  them.  He  did  not  see  them.  The  wii-'^inul  was  speaJdog  to 
him,  and  the  priest  who  had  bees  waiting  so  long  waa  walking  between 
^im  and  them. 

The  nest  minute  Ifrs,  de  Travera  retomed  with  a  lAnnging  &ee, 
"Come  with  me.  Now,  Fanny,  be  (luick,"  she  sail  Bhazply.  "He  is 
going :  a  pnest  called  him  away  jnst  as  be  was  burying  up  to  speak  to 
m«.    Bat  we  will  follow.     Quiok,  I  tell  yon." 

Fanny,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  followed  her  mother  as  she 
was  bid  on  throngh  the  crowd,  along  the  long  ball-room,  across  the  great 
inner  hall  (where  also  stood  a  raised  throne  like  Barbi's).  "  He  most 
have  passed  this  way,"  said  Mrs,  de  Tiarers,  conrageoosly.  Bhe  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  private  entrance  far  the  ™ri)iiml  specially  opened. 
Then  they  came  ont  into  the  great  onter  hall,  where  the  servanta  were 
sitting  in  rows,  waiting  with  oloaks  and  with  wrappers,  while  others  stood 
ready  to  call  the  great  ladies'  carriages. 

"  Are  yon  going  ?  "  said  I^dy  Castleurs,  coming  up  with  a  man 
behind  her  who  was  carrying  her  rcgs.  "  I  know  yoa  have  no  oaiii^e? 
Shall  I  take  yon  home  ?  " 

"  We  are — we  are  going  back  to  the  saloon,"  sud  Mrs.  de  Travsrs, 
looking  round  quite  desperate.  Bhe  seemed  to  see  the  fold  of  a  [viest's 
skirt  disappearing  among  the  crowd  ^  waiting  servants.  "  Barbi  lent  us 
the  carriage,  and  I  am  looking  for  him." 

"  Mamma,  I  want  to  go,"  said  a  faint  voice.  "  I  am  BO  tired."  All 
Fanny's  courage  seemed  suddenly  fiuling.  "Will  yon  take  me?"  she 
asked  Lady  Castleairs.    I  am  not  well. 

"Certainly.  Good-nigbt,  Mrs,  de  Travels.  Very  odd  of  the  Marqnia." 
And  downstairs  the  lady  hurried,  followed  by  her  littlo  companion. 
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Fortotuiefy  for  Ftanj  tha  'Viaeonnteaa  weni  fori  adMp  immedutel; 
ehfl  got  into  her  eamage, '  uid  the  drive  was  &  ahort  one  thniiigh  tha 
mocnlit  straels.  The  Iiotmb  stopped  at  the  gates  of  the  Palazzo  Barbt, 
and  iWu^  jumped  out  into  the  great  aUrer  eea  that  waa  flooding  tha 
eotnt.  "  We  won't  driTo  in,"  said  Lady  Castleaiis,  waking  up  suddenly : 
"  it  is  snah  an  awkward  torn,  fiood-ni^t.  What  a  beautiful  night  1 " 
And  the  eatriage  started  off  onoe  more  with  Iddy  Oastleaira'  head  gidll  oat 
of  window. 

Fannj  looked  up  at  tlie  flashing  sky  that  flooded  .its  li(^t  upon'  the 
old  palace  with  jte  many  windows  :  the  stream  came  flowing  throngli  the 
daA  piles  and  colomns  that  led  to  the  gaiden  beyond.  She  started  as  a 
fignra  of  a  man  snddenly  appeared  firom  the  eomer  of  the  gateway,  holding 
out  its  hand — a  fignre  in  rippling  moonlit  ragfl,  with  a  shaggy  beard — and 
askii^  fitr  afans.  She  shook  her  head,  for  she  had  no  money  to  give,  and, 
frightened  fey  bia  persistenAe,  hurried  across  the  court,  and  ran  np  the 
great  stairease,  springii^  np  two  and  three  of  tbe  marble  steps  at  a  time. 
The  Gto^Mcea  ftdlowed  her  a  little  w^,  and  then  stopped  short  and  died 
away ;  and  Fanny,  with  a  beating  heart,  seised  the  chain  of  the  bell,  and 
rang  for  old  Olympia  to  open  to  her,  feeling  safe  at  last  at  thwr  own 
door,  and  tlumkflil  to  get  home  to  the  eool  darimess,  to  lie  quietly  stzetohed 
oat  oa  her  bed,  and  cry  over  tiw  wretchedness  of  the  day.  Bhe  waited  a 
miniite,  and  then  she  rang  agun  a  long  peal,  which  set  one  bell  jangling 
upon  another.  The  steps  had  ceased,  bat  she  was  not  snre  bnt  that  the 
man  might  retmn.  Why  did  not  Olympia  awaken  ?  A  second  and  third 
time  she  rang,  and  then  luaad  the  heavy  knocker  and  straok  a  load  than- 
deimg  blow,  that  seemed  to  echo  from  wall  to  wall  down  the  great  marble 
qnany  of  Steps  and  etatoes  uid  arches.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  With 
a  sudden  ehiU,  Fanny  began  to  reaUze  that  Olympia,  instead  of  staying  as 
nsoa],  had  gone  home  for  the  night.  Her  mother  had  the  key.  For  an 
honr  or  more  she  ahonld  have  to  wait  there  all  alone  nntil  the  othen 
returned.  Her  heart  sank  at  the  prospect.  She  was  alone,  in  her  thin 
white  evemng  dress.  Only  a  day  before  a  Neapolitan  depnty  had  been 
mordered  on  hia  own  stairoase.  It  is  said  that  the  Bouan  sturcases 
are  less  eafe  than  the  streets.  All  night  long  the  great  gates  stand  open ; 
thieves  and  tramps  resort  to  them  for  the  night,  and  homeless  dogs  and 
people  take  refoge  there.  A  few  weeks  i^  Fanny  would  hare  waited 
withont  fear,  bnt  her  nerre  was  somewhat  shaken  by  all  she  had  gone 
throngh.  Uinntes  seemed  nnending,  time  seemed  leaden,  her  heart  beat 
on.  Then  the  clocks  of  the  city  come  strikii^  and  echoing  chill  against 
the  dome  of  marble.  Fanny  thooght  of  the  day  that  was  passed ;  ill 
sounds  and  sights  came  porsoing  her  like  the  ghosts  of  a  wild  pack  of 
flying  honnda.     She  shivered,  and  bid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

A  week  or  two  ego  she  conld  soarcely  t^  what  was  fact,  what  was 
hope,  in  her  dazzling  schemes.  Now  to-ni^t,  in  this  still  moonlight,  die 
had  seemed  to  see  dear  at  last :  a  veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyes.  The 
moonlight  came  shiftily  and  playing  so  strangely,  that  it  eeeined  to  Fannj 
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u  if  tht  tUtOM  vera  txamUbtg  and  eomlug  to  lifia.  Ww  ■ 
■tiinng  in  tha  dudow  ?  How  mU  sbe  «u  I  Everf  minnto  seenwd  to 
kdd  to  her  tenon.  In  the  midBt  of  it  ftll,  the  thon^  of  cdd  Ang^  ia 
hii  lodge  below  oaenited  to  her  with  a  nj  of  eonofoit.  Pob^a  he  wh 
there,  oloae  at  hand.  He  mig^t  have  a  key,  oc  he  would  let  hv  nt  tn  hk 
lodge  nntil  they  came  home.  Why  had  aha  not  tsmemhered  thia  beine  ? 
Snmminui^  her  eoniage,  Fanny  flitted  down  agun,  flying  along  the  aiai^ 
ftepa,  expecting  a  figure  at  ereiy  landing  to  start  oat  and  bar  her  wkj. 

No  one  loored,  and  once  more  the  atood  ontaide  in  the  staidi^  ^tl» 
conit.  Still  and  flashing  and  lovely,  and  so  ailBnt  that  she  could  hear  the 
soft  frole  of  her  mnalma  npos  the  stone.  The  moonUgbt  filled  Uw  ooaA 
It  lighted  np  the  anoient  maiblea  of  the  palace ;  it  aeemed  to  meet  the 
■tarii^t  in  a  silrer  radianoe.  Something  in  the  qnietness  and  bean^  of 
the  hoar  gave  her  new  stiength  and  eoorage.  But  the  lodge  waa  am[ity, 
and  as  olent  as  the  palace.  Angelo  waa  ont,  peritape  tempted  by  this 
lorely  ni^t.  Fanny  looked  in  throng  the  uncortained  window.  Ha 
had  left  his  lamp  a^inst  his  retoni.  Its  light  waa  baming  red  and  eaitUy 
in  the  silver. 

From  under  the  archway  and  pHlara  that  lead  from  the  court  to  the 
gardena,  the  moonlight  came  in  alternate  white  radiaooe  and  black  Aadov. 
It  was  all  unearthly  and  beantiiiil  and  terrible  at  onee.  She  eonld  see  the 
atars  flash  between  the  eolnmns.  Snrdy  ecsne  one  passed  from  one 
shadow  to  another.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  fitfully  waodoed 
aerosa  the  court  into  the  street  ootaide  the  gates,  and  stood  kxAiiv 
at  tiie  stars  and  listening  for  the  wheds  of  the  eazriage.  A  distant  figure 
was  kneeling  at  a  shrine  at  a  street  ccmwr,  and  this  somewhat  reas- 
anred  her.  Again  the  quarters  struck  and  came  nl»nging  frran  stecnle 
after  steeple.  The  beggar  was  gone,  or  sleeping  undor  the  arshw^s. 
Then  the  aonnd  reached  her  of  some  voices  Hhoating  a  tipay  ehana  from 
a  side-street. 

Boddffiily  it  atraek  her  how  strange  it  wtmld  look  to  any  oao  to  see  her 
atanding  there,  with  her  bare  head,  with  flowers,  and  in  her  white  drees 
and  shoes  in  the  rippling  moonlight,  and  onoe  more  she  retreated  as  a 
groap  of  men  appeared,  ahonting  and  stragf^iug  as  thc^y  tranced 
along. 

Their  voices  seemed  to  break  the  mystical  sileiice,  and  fill  it  with  a 
strange  melancholy  jar  of  revelry.  One  of  them  saw  her,  and  seemed  te 
point  her  oat,  another  gave  a  shout  and  came  reeling  towards  the  gatet 
Once  more  she  tamed  frightened  towarda  the  house.  She  Sew  across  the 
court  and  np  the  marble  stairs  a  second  time,  sinking  down  breathless 
on  B  Blep,  with  pulses  throbbing.  Time  was  not  time,  bnt  terror,  as  sltf 
waited,  expecting  every  horror  of  an  excited  inuginatian ;  and  Uien  de 
distinctly  heard  once  more  the  aonnd  of  steps  falling  upon  the  marble, 
and  mounting  deliberately  fl^t  by  flight.  Fanny  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  heart.  She  was  aick  with  fright ;  while  rising  dark  against  the  moon- 
light, came  the  shadow  of  a  man,  strange  and  distorted  by  the  planting 
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nyB ;  but  enddenlyr  in  &  moment,  she  knew  iL    It  was  Bubi — Barbi, 
whom  >he  had  looked  iot  in  vain  that  evening. 

Bubi  saw  her  plain  in  the  moonlight,  and  came  forward  with  a  Btrange 
scared  &ce.  It  ma;  have  been  the  silver  moonlight  tiiat  made  him  look 
BO  pale. 

'  "  Fanoj,"  be  Baid,  in  as  awe-stniok  voice,  "  speak  I  "  And  as  she 
fiuntiy  smiled  uid  tried  to  ntter — "  It  is  yon  ?  I  saw  joa  " — "  Yea,  it 
is  me,"  said  Famiy,  speaking  qnietl;  now.  ■'  I  azpeot  mj  mother  eveiy 
instant.     I  am  shpt  ont." 

"  Poor  child  1  70a  were  frightened.  Was  it  thns  my  prayers  were 
answered?  I  wanted  to  see  yon,"  said  Barbi,  "and  I  prayed  at  the 
Madonna's  shrine."  Then  his  voice  Entered.  "  Good-by,  litlie  Fanny," 
ha  said.    "  We  must  port.    It  is  &t6." 

"  Where  are  yon  going  ?  "  asked  the  girl.  "  I  also  wanted  to  see  yon. 
I  want  to  tell  yon  that  I  too  have  been  to  blame,"  she  said,  with  mnch 
feeling.  "  I^ve  deceived  yoa  and  wronged  yon.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.    I  did  not  love  yon  as  .  .  .  ." 

"  Ah,  hash  I  do  not  tell  ma  that,"  Barbi  said  gently,  speaking  as  he 
had  never  spoken  before.     "It  ia  I  who  mnst  give  my  whole  lifo  for  my 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  Yoa  have  no  wnmgs  against  me"  Fanny 
went  on,  passionately ;  "  none — none  I "  And  she  shivered  as  she  spoke, 
because  she  was  bo  sad — because  his  &ce  looked  so  terrible  and  pale.  It 
was  like  a  ghost  there  before  her,  not  a  living  man. 

"  I  was  pasaing  is  the  street,  and  I  saw  yon,"  sud  Barbi ;  "  bnt  I 
thonght  it  was  a  vision  of  my  brain.  Yon  were  eeut  to  my  help.  There 
is  still  fity  for  my  weakness.  Fanny,  will  yon  do  me  a  service  ?  Will 
yon  do  what  I  have  not  oonrage  to  do  for  myself?  "  His  voice  aank  into 
a  whisper.  "  Will  yon  bom  the  letters  and  the  elothee  that  yon  dis- 
covered? Here  are  the  keys,"  he  said.  And  he  raised  his  hand  and 
held  out  the  keys. 

She  had  no  need  to  aak  what  they  were.  Laying  her  hand  on  his, 
and  holding  >iiTn  back  for  an  instant,  she  asked,  "  Where  are  yon  going  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  frightened,  fierce  look,  and  ahook  off  her 
gentle  touch. 

■<  That  is  nothingto  yon,"  he  said.  Then  softening  again,  "  Good-by, 
my  little  Fanny ;  I  trust  yon  now.  They  are  coming.  Do  not  tell  them 
of  this.  See,  this  is  the  key  of  the  garden  ataira,  by  which  jou  most 
enter.  Yon  will  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  Think  of  me  sometimes 
and  pray  for  my  reet." 

He  was  looking  at  her  etill.    He  was  gone. 

Fanny  stood  dazed  and  bewildered.  The  moon  had  travelled  ronnd 
to  her  dark  landing-place,  and  she  stood  np,  illumined  and  gentle  and 
fihsnged.  She  heard  horses'  feet  and  carriage -wheels  and  voices  down 
below ;  then  the  flash  of  a  lantern  came  darting  up  the  stairs,  and  her 
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Fumy  baud  M  Angelo'seroaUngtoius  Baying,  "Eh,  Bignftrii»,letmB 
coue.  ItiiDotwellfDt  ladies  like  you  to  iM&loneon  then  Bfatin  fttni^it." 

"  Anne  1 "  eried  Faony,  nnming  to  meet  tlLem. 

"  Fanny  I "  oried  her  hamfied  nster  and  mother  at  onee. 

Mrs.  de  Tracers,  who  was  coining  home  cross  and  janed  and  utterly 
disquieted,  looked  as  weary  as  Faimy  herself.    Blaek  lines  were  imder  . 
her  eyes,  and  bisok  words,  alas  I  in  her  month.    But  Anne  sprang  toi- 
vard  and  oan^t  her  sister  in  her  anns  just  as  she  had  fainted  away. 

Barbi,  hearing  them  come,  waited  in  a  dark  corner  until  tbey  had 
passed,  then  he  walked  aoross  the  court  and  the  street,  and  ao  went  tm 
through  the  quiet  places  until  he  oame  to  the  great  swinging  doors  of  the 
Capuchin  convent,  where  the  monks  were  assMubled  at  matins,  althosf^ 
the  night  was  at  its  darkest,  and  the  morning .  son  shining  upon  distant 
sees.  The  chapel  was  lighted  up,  their  Toices  seemed  to  rise  to  meet 
Barbi  as  he  opened  the  doors.  He  stopped  for  an  instant — he  looked 
back  once — he  could  see  the  upper  windows  of  his  own  palaee  ae  it  reared 
black  Bgainet  the  solenm  sky.  There  was  a  light  still  burning  in  one  of 
the  upper  windows,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  bis  stnngs  sftd,  nuid 
heart  he  sent  a  longing  blessing  and  farewell  to  the  little  maiden  sale 
sheltered  under  that  roof.  Then  he  walked  to  his  accustomed  plaee  and 
fell  down  upon  his  knees. 

His  prayer  had  been  granted.  He  bad  left  his  companions— it 
was  only  to  see  her  once  more,  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  at  bar 
honse.  Bnt  the  pitifnl  Madonna  had  ^ren  him  more  than  he  had  asked, 
and  a  oroel  impulse  had  impelled  Fanny  to  tell  him  the  truth  and  that  she 
had  never  loved  him.  Bu))i,  watching  for  Fanny,  had  known  that  he  too 
was  watched ;  he  bad  waited  and  passed  from  one  shadow  to  another ;  and 
once  the  shadows  had  been  propitious,  and  brought  him  faee  to  face  with 
the  frightened  girl.  Now  he  fell  on  bis  knees  and  knelt  motionless,  the 
only  stranger  at  this  solenm  semoe,  coining  before  dawn  in  the  darkness 
of  the  uighL 

When  it  wag  orer  he  rose  with  the  rest,  and  advancing  towards  the 
altar,  of  whiob  the  lights  were  beginning  to  be  extingnisbed,  he  asked  to 
speak  to  the  Prior,  and  passed  in  with  the  rest  through  the  nde-door  of 
the  altajr. 

All  that  night  Fanny  slept  and  woke,  and  slept  and  dreamt  again ; 
sometimes  she  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  and  then  Anne  was  bj  hot  side  in  a 
moment,  bending  over  and  comforting  her.  She  had  whispered  to  Anne, 
and  told  her  everything  in  the  darkness,  and  Anne,  very  grave,  voold  not 
say  what  was  in  her  mind.  "  He  must  be  going  away ;  yon  won't  see 
him  agiun ;  we  must  bum  his  papers  before  his  absence  is  known,"  Anne 
had  said. 

"  I  muHt  go,"  Fanny  sud,  "  alone,  as  be  wished  it.  Oh,  Anne,  how 
shall  we  ever  Uve  through  to-morrow  ?" 

Very  early  in  tbe  morning  Fanny  was  wide-aintke ;  Anne,  tired  oat, 
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wu  breatliing  softly  in  her  bed.  Bat  Fanny  could  sot  sleep,  she  eonld 
not  rest :  the  fright  of  the  da;  before  had  shi^en  her  nerrefl.  Bhe  jumped 
ont  of  bed,  and  pattered  with  bare  feet  araoea  the  marble  floor  to  the 
great  onshnttend  window,  throng  which  a  clear  moniing  light  was  break- 
ing. What  a  strang«  eight  waa  this  t  Rome  lay  flooded  in  a  floating 
eea  of  Dust  at  hw  leet.  DonUfl  and  ohimneyB,  Bteeplea,  convent  belfries 
rinng  abore  the  level  of  tUs  dazzling  lake,  looking  like  the  mastB  and 
bbiIb  of  a  mighty  fleet  floating'on  the  surftee  of  the  waters.  The  great  aro 
of  St  Peter's  dominated  orer  all — the  sky  waa  dear  and  light  in  the  east. 

Down  in  the  mist  lay  hidden  as  yet  all  the  life  and  sound,  all  the 
cares  and  sights  of  tba  coming  day.  The  loneliness  of  their  hill-top,  its 
peace  and  tranquillify,  seemed  to  calm  her  excited  nerves.  It  seemed  to 
Fanny  as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyes.  Now  she  saw  Baibi,  as  he 
wu,  balf-reaeonable,  half  edi^cated,  with  violent  uncontrollable  impulses, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  hnmility  and  singleneea  of  heart  that  made  her 
•ahamed.  Bhe  thought  how  she  had  nearly  sold  hsrself  and  deceived 
him,  for  vrhat  ?  for  a  cypher  on  her  pocket-handkeichief,  for  a  string  of 
beads  round  her  neck,  for  a  daily  drive  in  the  great  swinging  coach,  from 
which  (the  door  with  the  heraldic  lion  once  closed  upon  bar)  there  wonld 
be  no  escape  nntil  the  day  when  she  might  have  taken  her  place  in  the 
snmptnons  family  vanlt.  What  hope  oonld  there  have  been  for  her  ? — and, 
after  all,  hope  ooants  for  something  in  the  snm  of  daily  life.  Snddenly 
brightening  and  sweetening  came  the  recollection  of  a  hnndrod  girlish  on- 
connted  dreams  of  possible  sympathy  and  happiness,  and  then  poor  foolish 
Faimy  burst  ont  crying  at  the  thought.  "  Not  for  me — ^never  for  me  I  " 
she  said,  in  her  tears.  "  I  deserve  nothing.  Oh,  that  I  knew  be  was  safe  I 
What  will  this  coming  day  be  like  ?  how  shall  #ever  live  throngh  it  ?  " 

When  a  girl  who  has  taken  a  great  decision  in  life  suddenly  comes 
face  to  &ce  with  familiar  things  again,  they  seem  to  take  new  meanings 
and  imports :  vivid  pOBsibilities  come  flashing  into  the  mind  in  juxta- 
position :  no  wonder  if  the  actnal  facts  are  distorted  for  a  time  ;  she  can 
scarcely  tell  what  is  fact  and  what  is  hope  in  her  dazzling  schemes.  The 
past  itself  seema  lighted  np  by  the  fhtnro. 

So  it  had  been  with  Fanny ;  and  now  she  stood  alone,  once  more  &ee 
and  poor,  leaning  against  the  old  embrosnre,  trying  to  see  her  way  throngh 
the  miate. 

Aitd  to-morrow  was  now  to-day,  a  long  weary  day  of  rcfffoach  and 
langDor,  of  aneertaloty  and  conflicting  mroonrs. 

Mrs.  do  Travers  breakfasted  in  her  room.  She  was  very  angry  to  find 
the  girls  absent  when  she  came  ont  in  her  dressing-gown  to  talk  things 
over.  She  sat  down,  and  relieved  her  feelings,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
BarbL  "  Why  bad  be  broken  his  promise  the  night  before  ?  Why  had 
he  left  without  speaking  to  her  7  She  did  not  write  to  blame  him,  and 
therefore  she  did  not  spate  Fanny,  who  was  no  daughter  of  hers  if  she 
did  not  appreciate  his  ncdile,  generous  qnaUliea.  She  wonld  candidly 
confMB  that  her  child's  conduct  had  been  thought  leas  in  tb«  extreme ; 
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but  Fuin;  wu  foil  of  grief  and  npentanoe  ;  she  bad  fdnted  the  ni^ 
belbre  on  her  return,"  tioA  bo  im,  and  bo  on ;  with  a  postscript  mmtumiiig 
Lord  Tortillioa'B  handBome  intentioiUL  "  I  know  jou  too  weB,  mj  deai 
Bon-in-hiw  (yoa  mufi  let  me  e*U  jou  bo),"  said  Un.  de  TraTcn,  "  to 
ima^ne  jfoa  will  care  for  the  money ;  bot  the  intentunu  of  thai  aged 
man  will  touch  your  generooa  nature."  Olympia  waa  called  to  eatiy  thii 
epistle  down,  and  bring  back  an  immediate  answer. 

"  Quioh,  give  me  n^  seal  from  the  desk,  and  the  wax  and  the  t^ar," 
saya  her  miatreas.  "  The  bUtst  tq>er,  Oljmpia,  and  the  matabea  oB  the 
ehimney-pieee." 

Olympia  went  (omblii^  abont. 

"  I  know  not,"  she  said ;  "  then  ia  nothing.  He  I  what  wenld  the 
gradooB  mistrcea  ?    She  aaka  that  «4ueh  in  not.    Holy  Virgin,  it  is  not !" 

Hrs.  de  TraTBTB  rose  herself  to  look.  The  taper  was  gone  I  She 
nearly  boxed  Olympia's  ean.  She  had  stolen  it  I  She  was  a  thief  I  and 
she  dioald  be  giTSQ  to  the  police  1  Anne  and  Fanny  came  in  Sat  thor 
share  when  they  retomed. 

"  I  took  the  taper,  mamma,"  said  Anne,  sadly; "  do  not  blame  OJympia." 
And  she  vent  into  her  rocuD,  and  hranght  it  baek,  with  the  matdies. 

"The  candle  is  burnt  away  1  What  have  yon  been  doing?"  shrieks 
poor  Mrs.  de  TraTers. 

Anne  only  nghed ;  but  she  did  not  answer  her  mother. 

"Fanny,  am  I  not  to  be  anawared?  Something  nuut  be  done!" 
Mtb.  de  TraverB  cried.     "  Why  don't  yon  exert  yourself  ?  " 

"I  have  done  all  Ihadtodo,  mamma,"  Fanny  said,  looking  her  mother 
steadily  in  the  boe :  she  was  sorry  for  her,  bnt  she  feared  her  no  longer. 

We  hare  all  lired  than  long  interminable  days  of  doU  e:q)ectati(» 
and  imacknowledged  anxiety,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to 
say,  nothing  to  feel,  except  weariness  aitd  distaste.  Hrs.  de  TtaTors'  lettw 
came  back  to  her  unopened.  The  Mareheee  waa  absent :  ha  had  not  cone 
home :  be  was  sapposed  to  have  been  called  away  unexpectedly  to  Flomee. 
Hifl  chaplun  called  that  afternoon  to  ask  if  letters  had  been  reeeired  fbr 
him ;  be  did  not  seem  sniprised  at  his  absence.  He  also  wanted  some 
papers  Barbi  bad  left  behind.  The  Lord  Uarqnis  must  have  refaimed 
the  previona  night  before  starting  on.  his  joomey;  there  were  maika 
of  burnt  papers  in  the  grata  and  the  droppings  of  a  taper ;  no  one  else 
could  bare  got  in,  for  even  Angelo  no  longer  posBessed  the  garden  key, 
and  hod  f^ven  it  np  to  the  Uarqnls.  The  hoars  lagged  by.  Mrs.  de 
Tiavers  railed  and  scolded,  Fanny  lay  on  her  bed,  Anne  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  one  or  two  people  called  and  left  cards,  bat  Olympia  said 
the  ladies  did  not  receive.  Mr.  Uelville  was  among  the  callers.  "  We 
const  npon  yon  for  to-morrow,"  he  wrote  on  bis  card.  "  We  start  at  8.80 
from  our  house.     I  hope  you  have  better  news  of  Lord  Toitillicm." 

The  news  by  that  post  was  much  better.  The  old  man  bad  ralbed 
and  lent  far  his  lawyer,  so  wrote  Sirs,  de  Travels'  ally. 
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P«o^e  afterwards  said  what  bad  taste  lira,  de  Traven  Bbowed  in  Bending 
lier  daughters  to  the  UelTillee'  picnio.  She  should,  in  common  deceni^i 
luTO  kept  them  qnietly  at  home.  Their  gnnd&thsr  dying,  Fanny's 
loTer  Tsaished  no  one  knew  whither,  this  was  no  time  for  exNtement 
and  diasipatione.  Dissipation  t  poor  little  Fsanj  looked  on  with  niafa 
a  piteoQS  ftea,  soeh  wistftil  eyes,  that  those  who  met  their  ^anoe  forgave 
her  anything.  Henry  Helville  told  his  mother  afterwuds  that  she 
wontd  have  more  than  forgiTon  Anne  if  she  had  known  from  what  a 
home  of  peneootion  she  had  persnaded  Fanny  to  eseape  for  an  honr  or 
two.  Hrs.  de  Travers'  ill-humom;,  acting  upon  a  torpid  (sganization, 
had  stirred  ap  atrange  aihsents.  She  was  soarcely  aeeonntable  for  her 
violenee.  She  thooght  heraalf  the  most  ii^nred  and  ill-nsed  of  women :  it 
was  a  martyrdom  she  inflicted  on  the  two  poor  girls,  upon  Fanny  espe- 
cially, who  with  bitter  self-reproaoh  told  herself  that  she  was  partly  tba 
causa  of  her  mother's  distress.  And  yet  if  it  were  all  to  do  over  again 
aha  would  do  it. 

"  I  am  really  too  nnwell  to  come  too.  But  if  my  dear  children 
are  happy,  it  is  all  I  care  for.  It  is  so  anfortonate  Uie  Harqoia  has 
been  called  away.  0ood  graoioos,  Anne,  Fanny,  what  hare  yon  been 
doing  to  yonrselTes  ?  "  cried  their  mother  as  the  two  young  ladies  came 
in  ready  dressed  for  their  expedition.  The  girls  had  pnt  on  their  ahabby 
old  gowns  i^ain,  and  poor  Urs.  de  TraTers  felt  that  nerer  was  a  woman 
■o  plagnad  and  persecnted :  she  would  have  spoken  her  mind,  bat  Henry 
Heivilie  was  there ;  he  had  come  to  fetch  them  in  his  mother's  carriage. 
Ke  looked  sorprised,  bat  he  admired  Anne  too  mnch  to  care  bow  she 
was  clothed.  The  sisters  were  dressed  alike  once  more  in  old  black  silk 
frocks  they  had  made  tbemselres,  and  yet  Anne,  in  her  black  and  shabby 
bine  Heathers,  looked  gracious  and  daszlisg,  and  more  than  one  person 
gazed  at  her  as  she  passed. 

Fanny's  sallow  face  ill  became  her  blue  feather — she  was  oat  of  heart, 
ont  of  spirits.  She  was  not  happy  as  she  might  have  been  in  this  sweet 
world  of  art,  of  nature,  of  flowoti,  with  the  melody  of  lovely  sights  in 
evoiy  place  and  comer.  She  never  spoke  and  soaredy  looked  ap.  As  they 
drove  into  the  Piazza  di  ^ugna,  they  met  one  of  those  quaint  and 
gracefol  processions  that  pass  through  the  streets  of  Rome  : — ^A  company 
of  peasant  people  going  oft  into  the  country  to  be  engaged  as  servants 
and  labourers.  One  by  one  they  crosa  the  street,  men  with  their  staves, 
women  bnvelj  marching  in  their  exodoa.  6ome  are  old  beyond  tlieir 
years,  some  loolung  like  statues  ont  of  the  Vatican,  marching  off  with 
bundles  of  old  clothes  upon  their  classic  heads.  It  ahonld  have  been 
Sunday  by  rights,  for  Bomday  is  the  day  they  nsnaUy  start ;  perhaps  tiiis 
proeession  was  behind  time  and  had  loitered  on  the  way. 

One  of  the  labourers,  a  ragged  old  man  with  a  shabby  beard,  looked 
ap  into  Fanny's  fece  as  he  passed  the  carriage.  "  He,  Signorina,"  be 
said,  "  have  yon  not  a  baiocc'  ?  1  saw  you  last  night  as  I  lay  on  the 
ataiia  :  yon  did  not  see  me  in  the  shadow.    He  was  not  there  whom  yon 

Li,  ___b.Cooj^lc 
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«zp«eted."  H«  looked  ho  vieked  Out  Fanny  akrank  tmy ;  Vx.  Hehilla 
looked  mpiiBed ;  the  peuants  passed  on  their  -mj  tomrda  8t  Peter's. 

It  vu  s  great  ilngalifig  itkliui  day.  Italian  days  seem  hmgor  and 
nwre  Tiyid  than  any  otben.  Evwy  minnte  ia  tnarked,  smnfithfng  is 
happening  and  passiDg  away,  reflections  lightang  the  red  ^pras-trMo, 
Sowers  blooming,  pigeons  flying  aeroea  the  bine,  or  nibbiii^  their  breasts 
iqton  the  yellow  marble  of  a  window  lintd.  Waters  foam,  and  fignres  fiB 
tlieir  earthen  pitehars.  Yon  look  np  at  the  gnat  palaces,  with  their 
treasnres  enshrined ;  oatside  are  stone  gaOeriee,  with  bins  bi^  Taolts, 
md  statoes  and  pictures  ottering  and  alire.  A  grand  oonesptian  of  s 
Hint  in  flying  drapery  comes  down  the  st^  of  the  Finsio,  littte  Be^ 
and  his  sister,  the  little  modelSi  eome  ''»"""g  to  the  earriage-Bt^  with 
soft  sumkey  hands.  Bome  one  flings  them  a  nher  coin,  and  the  boy  and 
pri  donoe  bock,  laughing  and  pointing  tlmr  ribboned  feel.  Beppo  fling) 
his  little  high-crowned  hat  into  the  air,  BteUa  tnmbles  over  with  a  winsome 
little  caper,  as  she  gives  the  ooin  to  her  beantifol  Albanian  mother,  who 
nta  resting  and  watching  the  children,  with  her  chin  npon  her  huids  and 
a  great  basket  of  Tiolets  shining  at  her  feet. 

Th»e  were  three  carriages  and  some  dozen  people,  and  Qiey  scA  off 
Eollii^  along  the  oneTen  pavements  ont  by  the  'Via  Bocra  towards  tiie  hills. 
Iliey  were  to  Innoh  on  a  hill-sidB :  they  were  to  visit  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  the  Titla  *'■''"■',  that  grow  nher,  and  emeraJd,  and  gtddan  traos^  of 
which  the  blossoms  scent  the  winds  as  they  blow  across  siher  gr^ 
plains,  bri^tening  with  rainbow  light  They  reached  their  joomey's 
end  by  derioos  roada,  by  desolate  bridges  txoaang  half-dried  sbeams. 
Every  moment  they  neared  the  hills  where  the  treosnre  was  Uddcn. 
It  was  a  day  marked  for  all  of  them.  To  some  it  come  shining  out  of  otha 
days,  in  mere  delight  and  almost  perfect  hg^iness ;  by  Anne  and  bar 
meter  it  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  saddest  and  sweetect  in  oU 
their  life.  Sorrow  came  to  them  that  day,  smilii^  tenderly.  The  h^pi- 
nesa  of  one  brightened  the  other  cdster's  gloom.  They  had  their  inndwcm 
in  the  inn.  Frinee  Q,,  yibo  was  of  the  pexty,  had  brought  some  sot^  and 
a  silvBr  saooepan.  Ur.  W. — good  friend  fr^m  across  the  sea — brought 
fruits  and  viands  and  Est  and  Folemian  wine,  which  dear  E.,  with  grey 
circling  eyes,  dif^nsed  with  her  two  fair  hands. 

They  had  Innohed  off  frnit  and  wine,  and  patties ;  th^  had  vinted 
tiie  garden  by  the  lake,  and  the  blue  waters,  and  the  pink  roses,  and  the 
noble  teiraoe  of  the  Tilla  Alodinl.  Fanny  stood  a  little  E^ort,  watching 
the  birds  fly  ont  aeross  the  rippling  sea  of  grove  and  f^ade  towards  ths 
shining  horizon.  It  was  a  day  of  wonder  and  delight  fbr  some ;  to 
Fanny,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  and  asddest  of  her  hfe. 
Anne  called  her  as  they  left  the  solemn  villa,  among  its  rippling  leaves 
and  sflver  shade,  and  came  throngh  an  iron  gate  into  a  lane  winding  up 
between  tree-stems,  throngh  which  the  ocean  of  country  shines.  They 
eame  ont,  one  by  one  and  two  by  two,  through  lanes  of  sweet  sharp- 
leaved  Spanish  ehestnnt   There  were  green  grasses  on  eitiier  side,  fiii^ed 
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■od  npeicii^liDg  in  a  sprmg  confiuioii ;  bloe-eyed  flowers  peepiiigi  white 
sburwort,  anamonies,  white  and  like,  and  blue  orchis  reaiing  through  the 
flowing  grassea ;  broom  Tianging  golden  on  the  bosh,  and  then  here  and 
tlt«»  gw«et  hedges  of  rose-treea,  brazen-pink,  eweet  and  glittering,  and 
-  falling  in  proftuion. 

So  winding  enwardB,  with  a  ^a&ee  at  a  distant  line  of  sea,  they 
eoma  at  last  npon  a  platoaa,  where  some  of  the  par^  are  already 
assambled.  The  great  hills  are  tossii^  dose  at  hand.  Henry  Uelville 
points  ont  to  Anne  a  white  dot  on  a  &r-aw«y  monntain. 

"That  is  Cato's  Villa,"  he  says;  "and  there  is  Caste!  Gondolfb 
crowning  that  solemn  summit."  They  look  ont.  What  a  faint  sweetness, 
what  a  lovely  sUenoe  seems  to  surronnd  them,  and  bring  them  together. 
She  has  her  hands  fall  of  floweis,  and  her  eyes  seem  fall  of  light. 

The  two  wer^  looking  ont.  Fanny  had  tnmed  away  almost  resent- 
fully from  the  beauty  to  which  she  seemed  scarcely  attnned.  For  some 
minntes  past  a  channt  had  been  sonnding  in  their  ean  from  a  little  chapel 
standing  not  far  off  on  the  hill-side.  It  is  a  chapel  belonipng  to  the 
Capueins,  and  to  wMeh  they  send  their  brothers  ont  from  Borne  for 
change  and  rest  and  retirement.  Fanny  moved  towards  the  old  steps 
that  led  to  the  door,  with  Mxa.  F.,  an  Ei^lish  lady  who  was  of  the 
party.  Anne  and  Hem^  Melville  followed  more  slowly ;  bat,  instead  of 
following,  lingered  outside  on  the  steps.  The  two  ladies  went  on  alone, 
pushed  the  swing-door,  and  came  suddenly  ont  of  the  light  into  a  cold 
and  shady  chancel,  dim  and  chill,  although  everything  was  so  warm  and 
btig^t  without :  for  the  narrow  windows,  high-slit  above  the  altar,  scarcely 
east  their  alender  stream  of  light  beyond  the  little  choir.  The  officiating 
monks  stood  round  the  altar,  upon  which  stood  a  carved  image  of  the 
founder  of  their  order.  They  stood  as  motionless :  their  hands  wero 
crossed  upon  their  tired  breasla,  their  deep  voices  wero  channting  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  their  brown  cowls  were  thrown  back  &xmi  their  &ceB. 
They  were  young  men  for  the  most  part.  It  seemed  sad  to  think  that 
for  ^em  the  feast  of  life  was  already  ended,  its  great  lights  put  out,  its 
generous  profusion  wasted — only  for  them  this  dim-vaulted  screen,  this 
melancholy  wail,  now  coming  to  an  end.  Veiy  grand  they  looked — 
indifferent,  nnconsoious — as  thoy  stood  grouped  round  their  stony  fbnnder. 
One  of  them  only  moved.  His  face  vras  deadly  pale,  his  doU  fixed  eyes 
yren  burning  dimly.  He  had  a  blue-blaok  beard,  his  great  brown  hands 
were  daaped  against  his  heart. 

"Coma  sway,"  whispered  Mrs.  F,,  with  a  shiver.  "It  is  bo  oold 
in  here." 

Fanny  started  as  if  she  had  not  heard.  She  was  standing  with  a 
seared  feice  looking  at  this  monk,  and  when  Mrs.  F.  spoke  she  gave  a  low 
cry  and  stepped  back,  and  put  her  hand  up  agtunst  the  stone  wall  to  hold 
by.  When  she  came  a  minute  later  from  the  church  into  the  light  again, 
Anoe,  who  vras  sitting  on  the  step  outside  with  Mr.  Melville,  was  frightened 
to  see  hei  looks. 
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"  A»  yoQ  ill  ?"  she  nud,  liBiiig  uid  oonung  forward,  "  Wbat  is  it, 
de»?" 

"  Bubi  is  tbare,"  Fum^  irtuapered,  rlinging  to  her  dater  nnd 
tmnbling.  "  It  wu  bim.  Yes,  it  vu,  indeed," — and  At  nuik  down 
npon  the  lov  wall.  Anne,  without  a  word,  hurried  into  the  ehnidt ;  but, 
M  she  entered,  the  psalm  had  eome  to  an  end,  and  the  monks  tamed  and 
disappeared  one  by  one  throngh  the  door.  One  brown  eowl  after  another 
passed  ont,  and  then  the  door  shnl  and  all  iras  silent.  Anne  eonld  not 
tell  whether  she  had  seen  Barbi  or  not.  She  catne  oat  to  her  sister  affia, 
her  sweet  &ee  fall  of  tender  eoneem. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  dariing,"  ahe  said ;  "  the  serriee  is  over." 

The  two  friends  were  greatly  shoeked  when  the;  beard  the  girl's  sttxy. 
Ur.  Uelville  oSered  to  go  to  the  Donrent  to  make  inqniriea. 

"  You  ean  tmst  me,"  he  swd  to  Fanny.    *'  Your  Bister  will  tdl  yon 

The  three  women  waited  somewhat  apart  frvm  the  othera  for  his  retnn. 
The  shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen  and  the  son  to  torn  westwards. 
The  earriages  came  slowly  np  the  hill  to  cany  ihem  away. 

The;  were  all  waiting  for  Mr.  Helrille.  He  came  back  looking  tot 
grave.  "  They  will  tell  me  nothing,"  he  said.  "  They  say  they  know 
nothing.  I  have  seen  the  Prior,  bat  he  is-  only  a  sab-Krior,  and 
refers  me  to  the  ecovant  in  Borne." 

They  drove  home  in  silenoe.  Kind  Urs.  F.  held  Fanny's  band  in 
hers ;  her  hnsband  good-naturedly  followed  in  the  next  earriage ;  and 
Henry  Melville  was  able  to  find  a  place  near  Anne — Anne,  who,  with  a 
beaming  face,  sad  though  she  was,  coold  not  bat  enjoy  her  drive  and  her 
companionship.  They  went  through  golden  lights  below — oveihsad  a 
([oivering  heaven-light  of  love  and  sunshine  and  happy  hope. 

The  old  black  gown  looked  radiant  to  Henry  Melville's  eysa.  The  two 
-yottng  people  wondered  if  it  was  their  happiness  that  made  the  plains  so 
beaatifnl,  that  illomined  and  vibrated  from  every  rock  and  flower^  sad 
rain,  or  was  it  the  light  of  the  glioiouB  Italian  fires,  burning  for  sad  pec^ 
as  well  as  for  merry  ones,  for  the  lonely  as  woU  as  for  those  in  the  good 
'comptuiy  of  love  ? 

There  wsa  no  doubt  afterwards  that  it  was  Barbi  thai  Fanny  ba^sees 
at  Albano.  When  Mr.  Melville  went  to  the  convent  in  Borne,  the  Prior 
made  no  secret  of  the  Marquis  having'jcnned  the  community  two  nights 
before.  He  had  passed  several  retreats  in  tiie  convent,  and  indeed  had 
spent  three  days  among  them  only  a  week  before.  His  diaappeaiance 
made  a  great  talk  in  Borne  that  winter.  People  wen  eurions  to  know 
how  Fanny  bore  her  disappointment :  they  might  have  Uamed  her  more, 
if  Anne's  marriage  to  Heniy  Melville  had  not  been  anoouneed  just  about 
this  time,  and  diverted  the  various  gossips  of  that  friendly  Babel.  Henry 
Melville  was  rich,  veil- connected,  and  able  to  protect  his  poor  little  siatar- 
in-law  from  malicioos  tongnes.  I  am  afraid  that  in  so  dtnng  he  someliiMa 
sacrificed  Mrs.  de  Travers. 
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Foot  thiitg  1  Anne's  h&ppy  proflpecia  bnmglit  lier  bat  little  eomfort ; 
neither  did  she  ei^oj  Lord  Tortillion'a  death  and  l^acy  as  she  might  have 
done  had  her  own  state  of  health  been  less  preearione.  Barbi's  lawyer 
brought  a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  all  his  presents  to  Fanny  were  assured  to 
her,  as  well  as  a  certain  sum  of  money  that  he  was  able  to  withhold  from 
tiie  splendid  gifts  he  brought  to  the  oonvent.  She  did  not  refuse  to  take 
it,  although  she  may  not  have  wished  that  its  nse  should  be  known.  The 
estates  and  palaces,  of  ooursa,  passed  to  the  beir-at-law — a  distant  cousin 
of  the  Barbi  &mily,  of  a  nobler  n^une  and  pretension  even  than  theirs. 
The  Uttla  apartment,  shabby  do  longer,  is  changed  and  merged  into  an 
adjoining  suite  of  rooms,  which  have  for  years  past  been  inhabited  by 
bright  and  gifted  and  good  friends.  Hospitable  doors  are  set  wide  open, 
cordial  voices  greet  yon  as  you  enter;  and  a  grey-eyed  maiden  who 
wstchea  from  her  high  oasemeut  told  me  the  story  of  Barbi  late  one 
starry  summer's  night. 

They  all  left  Rome  as  sooA  as  they  could  move  Mrs.  de  Travers,  whose 
illness  was  more  Berioas  than  they  bad  apprehended  at  first. 

Anne  was  married  in  London.  Fanny  remained  by  her  mother,  who 
had  seemed  to  rally  tor  the  occasion,  and  who  was  able  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  in  the  identical  Telvet  which  bad  been  prepared  for  Fanny's 
own  wedding.  But  after  the  ceremony  she  discovered  that  the  dressmaker 
had  mads  up  the  dress  the  wrong  way  of  the  stnff.  This  had  such  on  effect 
upon  her  that  it  brought  on  another  attack,  and  she  sank  a  few  days  after, 
holding  Fanny's  band,  and  trying  to  speak  as  she  looked  wistfully  up  in 
ber  &ce. 

And  Fanny  ?  'She  has  never  married.  She  is  not  one  of  the  very 
happiest  women  of  my  acquaintance,  but  she  is  one  of  the  most  contented  ; 
her  life  is  happier  than  the  average,  and  bright  and  melancholy  too, 

Anne,  however,  is  always  looking  about,  and  is  quite  determined  that 
her  sister  is  to  be  very  happy  indeed.  Fanny  laughs,  and  shakes  her 
head,  and  runs  away  to  the  little  orphanage  she  has  set  up  with  Barbi's 
money,  and  where  she  teaches  the  children  to  read.  She  has  many 
proUgit ;  and  there  are  none  in  whom  she  takes  more  interest  than  those 
little  Italian  boys  who  wander  about  London  with  their  merry  and  forlorn 
faces,  making  a  summer  drone  with  their  shepherds'  pipes. 
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Bkcaube  I  b^ged  so  hard, 

6he  boa  »i  last  onbaired 
The  ireasntfl-eliamber  of  her  festenad  heart, 

And  LoTe's  feet  enter  in. 

That  waited  long  to  win 
Their  wa;,  nor  would  &om  closed  doors  depart; 

Bu  patient,  &ithf[il  feet 

Find  &T0nr  with  my  Sweet. 

Beeaoee  I  begged  so  hard. 

This,  then,  ia  my  reward-^ 
Love  the  wayiarer  beeomefl  Lore  the  gtieet; 

No  more  in  atreets  f£  town 

He  toma  away  forlont,  • 
His  tired  feet  find  rooms  of  ahaded  reat. 

Where  all  their  doaty  heat 

Is  cooled  by  my  Sweet. 

Beoaose  I  begged  bo  hard. 

For  once  my  &te  ill-starred 
Is  swayed  by  the  mild  mi^t  of  happy  moons. 

Only  one  light^t  toneb  I 

Only  1  bnt,  oh,  how  mach  I 
Love  wearies  ont  whom  well  he  importunes; 

And  well  did  he  entreat 

Thia  mercy  of  my  Sweet. 

Beoanse  I  b^ged  bo  hard. 
Tears,  with  aad  aeaaona  marred, 

Are  lightened  backwards  as  with  sadden  sona. 
Tea,  over  life's  whole  skies 
The  light  of  her  dear  eyes 

Travelsi  like  dawn  and  sonset  shed  at  once. 
MSxed  in  one  glory,  meet 
All  days  this  day,  my  Sweet  I 
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Beoanse  I  begged  bo  bard, 

The  Bbadow  doth  reUrd 
Upon  the  dial  one  delioions  hour'; 

One  hour  that  is  not  found 

Witbin  the  day's  dnU  ronnd, 
Bat  added  by  great  Lore's  exerted  power. 

Let  time  more  on,  its  beat 

Is  mono  now,  my  Sweet  I 

Still  do  I  beg  her  hard, 

For  inner  gates  still  guard, 
And  as  he  passed,  so  Lore  again  would  pose ; 

Entering  in  fear  and  bound, 

Betnming  tree  and  crowned. 
Xhe  gaing  of  his  feet  eball  fail,  alas  t 

Bnt  now  their  eager  heat 

Moat  win  its  way,  my  Sweet  I 

F.  NAFIEB  BBOOHE. 
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^n  €»t«ft  from  ilgt  prisons  ai  i^t  "  ^^tombi." 


In  a  paper  Od  "  The  Records  of  the  Venetian  InqtuBition,"  pnhlished  in 
thli  Magazine  for  Jannaij,  187I|  page  41,  the  writer  promised  to  Tatoni 
on  a  fiitare  opportanity  to  the  sabject  of  the  "  CoDfidants"  empkijed  hj 
the  InqointioQ,  and  the  recorded  cases  of  escape  from  its  prisons. 

The  two  hranches  of  the  sulject  are  risgnlarij  linked  together  by  the 
strange  ciroomstanca  that  the  moat  remarkable  man  in  the  whole  list  of 
the  aeeret  agente  of  the  TiibniiBl,  waa  also  the  hero  of  the  most  extn- 
ordinary  by  fax  of  the  very  few  easea  of  eeeape  from  the  priaona  of  the 
Inquisition  that  erer  oecorred. 

This  man  was  the  once  notorioae  Giacomo  GasanoTs.  His  eiln- 
ordinaiy  life  and  adTentnrea  loade  him  well  known  in  his  own  day  &om 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  And  his  Menuiira,  written  by  h"™>»W  in- 
his  old  age,  wonld  have  made  him  mnch  better  kaown  tbaa  he  ia  to 
English  readers  of  the  present  day,  were  it  not  that  the  book  is  ooe 
of  the  moat  acandalonely  licentious  and  grossly  immoral  which  was  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  Though  CasanoTa  was  a  Venetian  by  birth  and 
edncation,  he  has  written  the  memoirs  of  his  life  in  French  ;  and  a  cheap 
popular  edition  of  the  work  for  general  reading  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1648,  in  four  foolscap  octavo  Tolomes. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  recommend  any  English  person  to  read  this  book ; 
bnt  the  representation  of  the  state  of  society,  especially  at  Venie«  abont 
the  middle  of  the  ei^taenth  centmy,  ie  most  eztraordinaiy.  Kven  to  the 
reader,  to  whom  the  social  condiUon  of  Paris  usder  Louis  XV.  is  nothinf{ 
new,  the  cynicism  of  corruption  described  as  having  been  muTeraal  at 
Venice  seems  almost  past  belief.  No  doubt  this  Giacomo  Gasanoya  was 
a  mrat  worthless  and  profligate  soonndrel ;  and  it  is  to  be  eipeeted  that 
the  acoonnt  given  by  such  a  man  of  any  society  in  which  ha  had  lived, 
wonld  paint  it  under  its  worst  aspect.  Nevertheless,  after  all  reasonshle 
allDwanee  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  is  impoaaible  to  doubt  that, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  latter  times  of  the  Soman  Empire,  the 
world  has  never  seen  so  grossly  corrupt  a  society  as  that  of  Venice  at  Uie 
time  spoken  of.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  Uiat  the  nnbloeluDg  nanatiTe 
of  abominations  of  all  sorts,  which  Casanova  has  put  forth  as  the  story 
of  his  life,  has  very  much  the  air  of  beii^  a  truthful  etoi?.  He  was  a 
mao  of  very  conaderable  talent,  and  his  booh  is  undeniably  well  vrritten. 
He  constantly  gives  the  names  of  tiiose  to  whom  he  is  attributing  the 
most  unheard-of  profligacy ;  and  in  many  eases  the  names  so  given  are 
well  known  in  contemporary  hietoiy.  Some  of  the  worst  ahomist^oaa. 
for  instance,  narrated  by  hitu,  with  on  utter  apparent  nneonscioa^wes 
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that  he  is  Baying  anything  which  ought  not  to  be  said,  are  attribnted  to  a 
Mr.  Unrray.  who  woa  the  lepreBentative  of  Kngland  at  Venice  at  the 
time  (1756).  The  nature,  too,  of  some  of  the  things  he  profesBee  to 
have  done  himMlf,  is  siioh  aa  to  make  it  seem  improbable  that  an;  man 
eoald  tell  them  of  himself  wisely.  He  relates,  for  instance,  with  perfect 
coolneB|i  and  impassibility,  how  be  became  a  partner  in  a  gambling  bank, 
which  waa  frandnlently  carried  on,  and  made  large  profite  by  awindling 
and  &lse  play  I  Bnt  his  mun  resource  was  imposing  npon  the  credulity 
of  tiie  wealUiy  by  a  pretended  method  of  divining  the  secrets  of  the 
fiitnre ;  all  which,  and  the  base  swindling  of  it,  he  recounts  with  perfect 
eelf-eatishction.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  cnrions  features  of  the  book, 
as  a  pictore  of  the  time,  is  the  truly  wonderful  gullibility  and  fatnona 
credulity  which  he  finds  among  people  of  all  elasBes  of  society ;  just  at 
a  time,  it  is  corioufi  to  remark,  when  all  belief  in  revealed  religion  was 
giving  way. 

Sacb  ia  the  nature  of  almost  every  page  of  this  extraordinary  book. 
Bnt  there  is  one  passage  of  it,  of  considerable  extent,  which  may  be  read 
withont  any  offence.  It  consists  of  tbe  pages  iu  which  he  describes  with 
minute  detail,  and  at  considerable  length,  the  manner  of  his  escape  &om 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 

There  were  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  same  persona  were  at  one 
period  of  their  lives  confidential  agents  of  the  Tribunal,  and  at  another 
its  prisoners.  Bnt  in  all  these  instances  the  employment  of  "  confidant " 
came  first ;  and  it  was  some  abnee  of  the  position  which  led  to  the 
impriaonment.     It  waa  not  so  in  the  caae  of  Casanova. 

This  man  was  bom  at  Yenice  in  1726.  His  fiither  had  nm  away 
from  a  family  in  a  higher  social  position  and  had  become  an  actor.  He 
ran  away  with  a  shoemaker's  daughter,  who  became  an  aotresa,  and 
appeared  on  tbe  stage  with  her  hnabaad  for  the  first  time  in  London  in 
1727.  The  first  part  of  hia  memoirs — about  a  volume  and  a  half  out  of 
the  fonr  volamea — describe  with  the  moat  nnblnshing  cynicism  his  career 
at  Venice,  in  such  sort  as  to  jostiiy  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  state 
of  Bociefy  at  yenice  at  that  period.  This  portion  of  bis  work  brings  his 
story  of  his  life  to  the  July  of  1766,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old.  It 
waa  eariy  one  morning  of  that  month  that  Casanova  received  a  visit  from 
the  dreaded  "  Fante  "  of  the  Inquisition,  known  popularly  at  Venice  as 
"  Uesaer  graode."  He  was  ordered  to  dresa  himself;  did  so,  and 
found  a  posse  of  archers  in  tbe  onter  room.  "It  is  singular,"  he 
remaiks  on  this  occasion,  "  that  at  London,  where  everybody  is  brave, 
they  only  empli^  one  man  to  arrest  another ;  whereas  in  my  dear  conntry 
(Venice),  whwe  everybody  is  a  great  coward,  they  require  thir^  for  the 
same  purpose.  Ferha|s  it  ia  becauae  the  coward  in  the  character  of 
assailant  is  more  afindd  than  the  coward  aaaailed,  a  situation  which  may 
sometimes  give  to  a  coward  the  courage  of  despair." 

He  ia  taken  before  the  Secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  who  merely  looks 
at  him,  and  says  to  the  officer,  "  That'a  tlie  fellow,  is  it  7    Pat  him  into 
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Mfie  keepiBg."  And  he  ia  &t  onu  t^ken  to  the  hniUe  "  Fiunla."  No 
Bort  of  iatiiQttioa  tbs  giTen  to  him  aa  to  the  lULtoze  of  the  oBeaet 
or  Mciuatioa  whuh  had  led  to  bis  atrett,  and  he  pnitestfl  that  he  «u 
wholly  umocent  of  aay  cmue  against  the  State  which  it  would  have  beta 
the  dot;  of  the  Inqnisitorg  to  take  eognizaiioe  of.  Bat  his  ovd  aceooiit 
of  himself  describes  him  as  an  habitoal  and  ^vtematic  dieater  st  play ; 
aa  habitaally  prejing  on  the  eiednlit?  of  pet^e — snndiy  patriciMii 
of  Venice  """"g  the  nomber — by  swindling  pretences  of  dinnation ;  as 
an  avowed  diabelisTer  in  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  as  an  h^liihial 
desecrator  of  nnnneries  uid  ahanr  in  tiie  profligacy  of  t^iMr  jnTOitfln  i 
and  sorely  there  is  enough  heie  to  induce  a  Tribnnal,  which  eonsidBted 
itself  changed  with  the  gaueial  supervision  of  the  eondnct  of  the  utixau, 
to  de«n  it  high  time  to  put  an  vai  to  soch  a  career,  withooi  having 
recoorse,  as  Casanova  in  his  memoirs  has,  to  the  sapposititm  that 
his  misfbrtnne  was  cansed  by  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  Inqoiaitaa  f(» 
a  pUy- writer  whose  wortw  Casanova  had  bitterly  ridiculed. 

He  proceeds  to  describe  minntely  the  prison  under  the  roof  of  the 
Dncal  Palace,  to  which  he  was  CMidneted ;  and  any  visitor  to  the  ei^ts 
of  Venice  may  still  satisfy  himself  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  tlie  deseiip- 
tion.  These  prisons  were  enormously  strong  wooden  boocea,  the  doon 
of  which  opened  on  the  main  cpen  space  of  tiie  huge  garret  beneath  the 
leads  of  the  Palace.  That  one  in  which  Casanova  was  confined  was  abont 
twelve  feet  square  by  £ve  and  a  half  feet  hi^,  besideB  a  sort  of  recess 
in  one  of  the  sides  large  enongh  to  hold  a  small  bed.  This  «age  was, 
or  rather  it, — fbr  it  remains  precisely  m  •tattt  gtto, — lighted  by  a  window 
two  feet  square  in  the  door,  which,  as  the  writer  says,'  would  have  tendered 
the  pristm  tolerably  ligbt,  had  not  the  main  eonier-beam  of  the  building 
prtgected  aeroBS  the  outer  window,  from  which  the  Ixurowed  H^t  of  the 
prison  was  derived,  bo  as  to  obsimre  it  almost  entirriy.  For  ttus  rrMwii, 
and  by  reason  of  the  extra  lowness  of  the  den,  which  made  it  impaeahle 
to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  sitnation  cJ  it  under 
the  comer  of  the  roof,  this  prison  in  whi^  Casanova  was  placod,  was  the 
wont  in  the  whole  range  of  the  "  PiomM." 

And  when  Casanova  entered  his  prison  it  was  July  1 
His  description  of  his  aofieriugs  there,  written  apparently  with  the 
simplicity  of  perfect  truth,  is  very  terrible.  He  found  his  prison  aheohitely 
void  of  any  article  of  fiimitore  whatsoever,  unless  s  plank  one  fioot  wide, 
fixed  in  the  wall  at  a  height  of  tbnr  feet  from  the  floor,  oonld  be  ealkd 
each.  In  the  ganet  on  which  the  hole  in  his  door  looked,  ha  saw  great 
nnnkbere  of  immense  rats,  which  compelled  him  to  close  the  Aotter 
belonging  to  it  for  fear  that  his  ^son  should  be  invaded  by  them.  The 
gaoler  who  ecmducted  him  asked  him,  before  leaving  him,  what  he  would 
wish  to  eat.  He  answered,  with  iU-hnmour,  that  he  had  not  yet  deto- 
mined.  Thereupon  the  man  turned  on  his  heel,  locked  the  door,  and 
left  him.  He  remwned,  he  says,  standing  with  his  arms  reatii^  on  the 
lower  frame  of  the  little  window  for  eight  hona  in  a  pwt  of  stupor, 
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Tbeo,  ks  the  darlmMa  of  oi^t  began  to  deqnn  the  ^oom  of  his  pmon, 
he  «u  raised  by  the  sonad  of  the  Urge  bell  of  »  ch»ek  not  &r  cu^  and 
iras  Btaitled  imd  terrified  at  the  thought  that  no  human  iwmg  had  oome 
neAr  him  to  bring  food  or  any  othnF  neoessory.  A  tninB|K>rt  of  r^, 
hfi  sayti,  seized  him,  and  he  he^n  to  rave  and  scieam  and  shont  vitli 
the  atmoflt  power  of  his  soioe  lor  a  good  honi, — of  Qonrse  withoat  the 
smallest  indioation  that  any  hnmaii  ear  had  heard  his  ories  I 

After  this,  being  perfectly  ezhaoBted,  he  threw  himaelf  on  the  floor 
of  his  iaageoD,  and  slept  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  elook  tolliog 
midnight.  He  relates  how,  stretohing  out  his  hand  on  awaking,  it  oame 
in  c(mtaet  with  another  hand  cold  as  th&t  of  a  corpse ;  how  he  was  over- 
powered  with  horror  almost  to  the  losing  of  his  senses ;  how  he  eama 
to  the  conclnaion  that  the  dead  body  of  a  prisoner  put  to  death  in  the 
solitode  of  tliat  awfid  plaoe  most  have  been  pnt  into 'his  cell  while  ha 
slept — M  a  warning,  perhaps,  of  tiie  &to  that  awaited  himself;  and  how, 
after  Rwhile,  he  fbnnd  tiiat  it  was  hia  own  other  hand  which  ho  had 
gnusped,  whidi  had  beeome  deadly  cold  and  altogeUier  ineensihle  from 
the  aim  having  been  bent  under  hmi,  as  he  lay  on  the  hard  boards. 

There  was  no  more  sleepSi^  after  that,  and  he  sate  still  listening 
to  the  clock  aa  it  tolled  tbw'honiB,  till  at  half-past  eight,  tiie  gaoler 
retomAd  to  the  cell,  and  asked  him  whetiier  he  bad  yet  made  np  his  mind 
wh^  be  would  like  to  eat  ? 

Hum  he  perceived  that  bis  long  bating  had  been  a  ptmlshment  for  the 
pert  anxwer  he  had  given  to  his  gaoler  when  ac^ed  what  he  wotild  like  to 
eat,  and  bad  not  arisen  from  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisitors 
to  starve  him  to  death. 

Ibis  time  he  ordered  the  materials  of  a  good  dinner,  wheronpon  the 
gaoler  asked  him  for  money  to  bny  the  things  vrith.  He  had  three 
sequins  in  his  purse,  and  handed  one  of  them  to  the  gaoler.  He  was 
then  asked  "whether  he  did  not  want  a  bed  and  some  articles  of  fbmitnre ; 
"  for,"  said  Lorenzo,  the  gaoler,  "  if  yon  ta^goae  that  yon  are  pnt  here 
for  a  short  time  only  yon  are  mistaken."  The  man  handed  him  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  told  him  to  write  down  what  he  wanted.  He  made  ont  a 
list,  and,  on  reading  it  to  Lorenzo — who  conld  not  do  so  himself— was 
told  that  many  of  the  artielea  named  must  be  scratched  oat.  "  Books* 
paper,  pens,  razors,  looking-glass ;  all  that  most  be  sontched  oat,  fbr 
those  things  are  forbidden  here."  Then  the  man  asked  where  he  was  to 
go  for  the  bed  and  articles  of  clothing  and  fondtore ;  and,  having  received 
instmctions  on  this  point,  departed. 

At  mid- day  Lorenzo  re tomed,  with  two  or  three  sabordinatea,  bringing 
the  dinner  and  the  other  articles,  together  vith  an  ivoiy  spoon,  pnrchased 
with  part  of  the  prisoner's  money,  and  vriucfa  was  the  only  ntenail  per- 
mitted him  to  eat  with.  He  also  bronght  two  large  volnmea,  which  the 
Secretary,  who  could  not  permit  him  to  have  the  books  he  had  asked  for 
(which,  in  tmth,  were  anything  bat  edifying  reading),  had  sent  him  as  a 
bvoor.    These  books  tnnied  out  to  be,  <me  of  them,  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
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nmi,  entitled  Ths  iiyoie  City  of  Hu  Sattr  Maria  de  Jenu,  of  AgraAa ; 
ttw  other,  Tkt  Adoration  of  As  Holy  QhoU  of  our  Lord  Jetiu  Chiit,  by 
the  Jeeait  Gu«Tita. 

Deepite  the  bed  which  it  hfld  been  ftUoved  him  to  have,  the  fbUtnring 
night  WM  worse  than  the  one  vbieh  had  preceded  it.  The  noise  made 
by  the  r»ts,  and  the  Btonning  eonnd  of  the  great  bell  of  the  clock  of  St 
Hark,  which  uemed  ma  if  it  were  abeolntely  in  the  cell,  {ffevcnted  tlie 
pOBsibilify  of  ileep.  The  dreadfnl  heat,  which  drove  tlie  priaoner  to  laj 
aaide  ereiy  article  of  clothing  or  covering,  and  eanaed  the  pei^iration  to 
fall  in  Btreama  from  hia  body,  seemed  to  make  the  drawing  of  eadi  breath 
a  punflil  eflort.  And  the  innumerable  swaims  of  fleas,  which  fixed  them- 
■eWes  on  eftxj  part  of  his  body,  threw  him  into  nervosa  oonmlaoiu  and 
poisoned  all  bis  blood. 

At  the  end  of  nineteen  days  the  three  sequins,  which  the  pnaaua  bad 
had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of  bis  arrest,  were  all  gone.  Loreoxo  aiked 
for  money  to  buy  the  morrow's  dinner,  and  was  told  that  his  pristmer  had 
ntme.  The  next  day  he  came  and  tcdd  him  that  the  Tribnnal  had  asngned 
him  fiftf  sons  a  day  for  his  maintenance. 

"  Bevenfy-fiTe  lines  a  month,"  states  Casanova,  "  waa  more  than  I 
needed,  inaamneb  as  I  had  no  Itmger  any  appetite.  The  extreme  heat, 
and  the  inanition  caused  by  want  of  proper  nourishment,  had  en&eUed 
me.  We  were  in  the  ■  Dog-days.'  And  the  power  of  the  son's  lays,  wiacb 
beat  directly  on  my  prison,  kept  me  as  in  a  fnmaee ;  so  that  the  pwapirs* 
tiou  which  flowed  bom  my  wretched  body  soaked  the  floor  on  either  nde 
of  the  cluur,  on  which  I  was  compelled  to  sit  in  a  state  of  pMfeet 
nudity." 

The  next  day  he  was  so  manifestly  ill  that  tlw  gaoler,  without  any 
demand  on  hia  part,  brought  him  a  ^ysidan.  The  doctOT  sueeeeded  in 
curing  him  of  the  fever  which  had  prostrated  him,  obtained  far  him  a 
volume  of  Boethios  instead  of  the  volnmes  of  mystic  jue^  which  the 
seeretaty  had  selected  for  him ;  and  also  permisai<Hi  to  walk  eroy  day  in 
the  open  space  of  the  garret  for  a  few  minates,  while  the  gtaiet  was 
occupied  in  making  hia  bed  and  sweeping  his  eell. 

This  permisuon  it  was  which  rendered  poenble,  as  the  reader  wiD  see, 
that  celebrated  escape  from  the  "  Kombi,"  which  would  otbrawise  have 
been  utterly  imposdble. 

One  day  in  November  a  voy  startling  incident  happened.  The  piiacmer 
was  standing  at  the  little  window  in  the  door  of  bis  cell,  gaiii:^  at  the 
outer  window,  the  light  from  which  was,  as  has  been  mentiotted,  afanoot 
entirdy  obscured  by  the  huge  eomer-beam  of  the  roof  idiieh  prqerted 
over  it.  All  of  a  sudden,  Casanova  saw  this  immenae  beam  tnin  a  little 
on  its  axis  towards  one  side,  and  then  turn  slowly  back  again.  He  thoi^t 
for  a  moment  that  he  miut  have  gone  mad,  and  lost  the  eorreot  use  of  hia 
senses.  But  a  eerbin  swimming  of  the  cell  having  at  the  same  nKHnent 
nearly  thrown  him  off  his  legs,  he  donbted  not,  after  a  moment  of  reflec- 
tion, that  the  ^leoomeQOR  was  caused  by  an  earthqa^e.    It  was,  in  fivt. 
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B  sli^t  DutniieaUtioQ  of  the  Bune  earthquake  that  vaa  is  that. sane  hoar 
deBtroying  Lisbon. 

It  wM  one  AM,y  shortly  after  the  earthqqalM  that  the  prisoner  todc 
advantage  of  the  few  minntea'  walk  in  the  garret  which  had  been  permitted 
to  him,  while  the  gaoler  vas  sweeping  ont  his  cell,  to  east  a  shrewd  and 
enrioos  eye  on  a  variety  of  obgeeta  of  the  kind  which  may  be  snpposed  to 
■ciinmiilate  in  the  conrse  at  years  in  such  a  place.  Among  these  he  spied 
a  amall  polished  piece  of  black  marble,  which  he  picked  up,  secreted,  and 
carried  back  with  him  to  his  call,  without  in  the  least  knowing,  aa  he 
declares,  to  what  nae  he  ahonid  or  conld  erer  pnt  it.  It  tomed  ont  after- 
wardfl  to  be  tonchstone.  And  npon  another  similar  oeeasitm,  a  few  days 
anbseqnently,  he  fbnnd,  hidden  under  a  beiQ>  of  old  waste-paper,  a  laqp 
iron  bolt  as  thick  aa  a  man's  thumb,  and  oboat  a  foot  and  a  half  Imig.  Ha 
laid  handa  on  this,  sncceeded  in  hiding  it  under  the  dreraing-govn  he  had. 
and  conveying  it  into  his  cell.  A  safe  hiding-place  was  found  tta  it  in 
the  stnfied  seat  of  the  arm-chair,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  send  tea. 
Then,  with  incredible  patience  and  labour,  and  at  the  oost  of  wearing  and 
laeerating  his  hands  to  the  bone,  he  succeeded,  by  dint  of  rubbing  the 
end  (f  the  bolt  on  the  marble,  in  produoing  a  sharp  point  at  the  end  of 
the  former.  ^And  thus  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very  formidable  and 
efieetive  weapon,  whether  for  oSence  or  defiance. 

Still  he  had  not  aa  yet  the  smallest  idea  of  what  use  this  weapon 
could  be  to  him.  Bnt,  after  four  days  of  meditation  oa  the  sulgect,  he 
determined  to  attempt  making  with  it  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  cell  t 
Hia  previoos  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  vast  palace  assured  him 
that  hia  cell  must  be  situated  immediately  over  the  room  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Inquisition.  And  his  plan  was  to  moke  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  in 
the  ceiling  below  it,  also  of  wood,  large  enoogh  for  his  body  to  pass 
through  it,  then  to  let  himself  down  by  the  sheets  of  his  bed  in  the  night, 
hide  himself  under  the  great  table  in  the  middle  of  the  Secretary's  room, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  tiae  doors  shonlf  be  opened,  which  was  regularly 
done  every  morning,  escape  from  the  Palace,  trusting  that  he  might  be 
able  to  do  so,  among  the  number  of  people  frequenting  the  stairs  and 
passages  of  the  vast  building,  without  attracting  attention. 

Of  conrse  the  diffiotdties  attending  such  a  scheme  were  enoimona. 
The  first  that  arose  was  the  difficulty  of  preventing  his  gaoler  from 
detecting  the  work  he  was  engaged  on  during  its  progresB,  tor  he  hod 
reason  to  think  that  he  should  have  to  pierce  three  very  consideraMe 
thieknesses  of  planking  before  he  eonld  reach  the  panelling  which 
formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.  The  difficulty  was  rendered 
greater  by  the  doily  habit  of  the  gaoler  to  sweep  oat  his  cell,  which  ha 
tiimiH'lf  had  insisted  on  being  done  in  the  hope  of  thus  alleviating  the 
torment  of  the  fleas. 

This  was  the  plan  he  conceived  for  conquering  thie  first  obstacle. 

He  told  the  servants  of  the  gaoler  who  swept  the  cell  not  to  do  so. 
They  readily  enoo^  saved  themselves  that  trouble,  and  nothing  was  said 
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tar  a  meA.  But  the  ynataur  wu  &r  too  eaotionsl;  tnnmkig  to  trust  to 
this  for  eommenoing  hii  operations.  Tliifl  was  bat  the  begiimtiig  of  his 
^an.  At  the  ead  of  a  week  Iioresao  ad:ed  why  he  did  not  dtooM  to  hne 
Us  edl  swept. 

"  BeoaoM,  the  fitet  is,  the  dost  oo  eaiued  girea  me  b«&  an  aoeess  of 
eouf^  that  I  am  afraid  of  sotae  fatal  acddent." 

"  I  iriU  have  the  floor  apiinkled  then,  sir." 

"Alas,  LomiEoI  that  wotdd  beworaa  still.  The  dan^  vonld  pre 
ttK  a  ocdd,  which  would  aBSoredly  kill  nie^th  eoii{;faiag." 

So  for-snottier  week  the  oell  remuned  oBBWept.  At  the  mA  of  that 
titne,  eiQ»r  from  some  saspicioii  or  from  ttiwlriwg  the  operalHi)  tieecanij, 
the  gaoler  one  mOTniiig  told  hie  men  to  remove  the  bed  and  sweep  oat  the 
cell.  He  limited  a  eattdle,  moreom',  for  the  better  pcTf(»ining  this  wtrt, 
iiriiieb  led  ttu  prisoner  to  think  that  Us  so^denB  had  been  aroaaed.  The 
eell  was  dnlj  swept,  and  everTthing  was  foond  in  proper  order.  Bnt  idieu 
Lorenzo  made  his  daily  Tieit  &e  OAt  morning;  his  prisoner  was  eoo^iing 
Witt  the  most  frigfatfol  riolenee.  He  exhibited  his  handk««bief  soaked 
iritb  blood,  which  he  had  caiefhlly  drawn  from  his  finger ;  declared  that 
tfae'nrec^ing'of  the  dost  in  his  eeQ  liad  ratdangwed  his  life,  and  that  a 
doetor  most  be  called  to  him.  -■ 

The  doctor  was  qnite  deAMved,  and  Ttdnnteered  an  aneedide  of  a  eaee 
of  a  yoong  man  who  had  broken  a  Mood  reesel  from  BwsDowi^g  dast. 
The  gaoler  was  thoronghlj  taken  in,  and  swore  hj  aD  that  was  hdty  tiiat 
be  wonld  nerer  ^ain  B««ep  the  e^  of  a  piisonerwiHi  sack  dalieata  hmge. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  Oasanora  began  the  long  labonr  of  diggii^  a 
hole  in  the  flooring- of  his  cell  nnder  his  bed. 

Then- be  was  prevented  firm  poraninghis  woric  b;  the  arrml  frf  a  new 
piMasM,  who  was  made  to  share  hia  cell.  It  was  not  till  ^em  days 
riler  Easter  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  this  sham  of  his 
eaptivity.  He  then  once  more  6et  to  work  with  redoubled  activi^,  fiaaring 
the  arrival  of  some  new  partner  m  his  c^.  And  in  three  we^s  he  had 
dog  ihronji^  three  tlueknesses  of  planking,  making  together  six  inches  of 
thiekness.  Bnt  beneath  that  he  fbnnd  a  flooring  <^  that  sort  of  mixed 
marble  fragments  and  cement,  T^ch  is  bo  common  in  aD  Vraietian  bidld- 
ings.  '  This  at  fint  made  Imn  desptdr,  but,  with  immense  diflicnlty  ud 
pereeversnoe,  be  overcame  this  obstacle  also ;  and,  at  the  end  of  fonr 
mere  days,  had  reaohed  the  panel  which  fbrined  the  eeiling  of  the  room 
below. 

Jnst  then  a  new'prisoner  was  agun  brought  to  share  Oasanova'scdl.  He 
tamed  ont  to  be  an  old  acqnaintanee  of  his.  And  when  the  new-eomer, 
tormented  in  the  same  way  that  Oasanova  haS  been,  demanded  why  the 
eel]  sboold  not  be  swept  oat,  he  fbnnd  himself  oUiged  to  tell  him  the 
tnith,  and  showed  bim  the  progress  he  bad  made  towards  a  possibility  of 
escape.  The  new-comer  promised  to  aid  Casanova  to  descend  into  the 
chamber  below,  bnt  declined  to  attempt  flight  himself. 

At  last,  on  tite  28rd  of  Angnst,  wbea  he  had  been  in  the  "  KamM  " 
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nther  more  then  •  ywr,  Vm  pvpanHoaa  for  hk  fli^mre  eompleied, 
ah  but  brmfciiig  throogh  the  last  din  of  the  puel  of  the  ceiling — whieh, 
of  eonrse,  had  been  left  intact  ^th  the  moat  miante  care ;  and  be  fixed 
the  night  of  tlie  STtb  for  tbe  attempt.  Bat,  oa  the  SSOx,  a  tonible  mis- 
fortmie  haj^tened  to  him.  The  gaoler  on  that  moniinif,  entering  his  cell 
with  a  eheerfol  visBga,  wiahsd  hini  joy  of  the  good  news  he  bionght  him : 
he  ina  to  be  mored  from  that  cell,  the  vacst  in  the  vbole  range,  to  ooe 
recently  vacated,  which  had  modi  mora  air  and  light. 

Hffifl  vaa  a  bloT  I  That  all  the  punfiil  labour  lie  Itad  bo  patieotlj 
osdeigone  was  throVB  away,  was  the  least  part  of  tlie  misfbrtmie.  His 
attempt  at  evasion  wonld  infallibly  be  discoTered. 

His  only  solace  in  this  terrible  moment  was,  that  his  arm-fhair,  in 
whidi  the  sharpened  bolt  he  had  prapared  with  bo  much  toil  was  concefded, 
wae  mored  into  the  otiMr  cell  with  him. 

Then  the  storm  bnrHt,  No  sooner  was  the  prismer's  bed  remored 
than  the  terribly  aeensiDg  hole  in  the  floor  was  bat  too  apparent.  The 
gaoler  retonied  to  the  new  cell,  where  Hie  prisoner  was,  foaming  at  tlie 
Hionth  with  rage.  And  he  mi^t  well  be  an^y;  for  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner  was  his  own  death-warrant. 

His  first  demand  was  for  the  tools  witii  which  the  flooring  had  been 
eat,  and  the  name  of  tiie  attendant  turnkey  who  had  famished  them.  The 
■poBoxai  remained  mate.  '  The  gaoler  said  savagely  that  he  could  socm 
find  file  means  to  make  him  speak. 

"  If  I  am  pot  to  the  tortnre,  of  coarse  I  mast  t^  tiie  tnith.  I  shall 
have  to  eonf^aa  that  yon  yoorself  snpplied  me  with  the  tools  I  "  sud 
Casanora,  with  mi&ltering  steadineesi  The  saboidinatea  grinned,  and 
tbe  goaier,  having  in  vain  searched  the  person  and  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
mshed  ont  of  the  cell  blaspheming  horribly,  and  holding  his  head  between 
his  bands  in  an  agtmy  of  rage  and  perplexity. 

A  shmi  time  for  refleclian  convinced  him  that  his  safest  plan  was  to 
canse  the  hole  to  be  mended,  and  say  nothing  abont  it. 

Dming  ei^t  days  the  goaier  revenged  himself  on  his  prisoner  for  his 
attempt  at  evasion  by  shntting  up  the  window,  which  gave  air  and  light  to 
the  cell,  and  by  bringing  him  food  that  was  utterly  nneateble.  On  the 
ninth  day,  in  eomplianee  with  the  demand  of  the  prisoner,  Lorenzo 
brot^ht  his  aocoant  vS  the  ezpenditnre  of  the  fifty  sons  a  day  allowed  by 
the  Tribunal  for  Casanova's  kesp.  He  thought  fit  to  bring  him  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  roast-fowl,  and  a  basket  of  lemons,  which  had 
been  sent  by  a  friend  of  the  prisoner's  in  the  town.  Casanova,  despite 
tbe  toTj  he  had  been  feeling  all  these  days  against  the  goaier,  was  so 
pleased  that  he  told  the  man  to  keep  the  balance  of  several  seqnina  which 
resnlted  from  the  aeooant.  Lorenzo  then,  in  milder  &Bhion,  strove  to 
persuade  Casanova  to  tell  him  how  he  had  obtaiDed  the  tools  needed  for 
Tnating  the  hole  in  the  other  cell.  The  prisoner  ealmly  replied  that  he 
himself  (Ihe  go^er)  had  flunisbed  them  to  him.  Then  in  answer  to  his 
adjoratuMU  and  eatreatias  for  explanation  as  to  what  the  prisoner  meant, 
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and  how  lie  (Lonnzo)  had  sappUed  him  with  tools,  he  replied  gnrefy  that 
he  would  tell  him,  and  would  teQ  him  with  perfsct  tnith  ;  but  that  be 
woold  only  do  so  in  the  preaence  of  the  Becretu;  1 

The  nnhappy  goaler  was  eheckmated,  cowed,  and  beaten.  He  aided 
by  imploiing  hia  piiooner  to  say  no  word  more  npon  the  mbjeet,  and  to 
remember  that  he  viaa  a  poor  man,  who  had  a  wife  and  bmilj  depending 
ufaa  him,  and  who  would  aasoredlj  be  mined  by  the  diaeoreiy  of  what 
the  piiaoner  had  done,  despite  his  vigilanee. 

Thttueforward  the  relationa  between  prisoner  and  goaler  were  more 
amicable.  And  the  nnlno^  man  began  a  oonrae  of  indnlgeneea,  which 
erentoaUy  led  to  the  escape  of  his  captive. 

Cannova  begged  for  bot^  to  read.  Be  had  read  all  those  that  had 
been  allowed  to  him.  The  goaler  said  that  there  was  a  prisonet  in  a 
nei^bonring  cell  who  had  several  books,  whioh  no  donbt  he  wonld  be 
willing  to  lend  to  his  fellow- prisoner. 

The  captiTe  is  the  neighbouring  cell  tamed  oat  to  be  a  monk, 
imprisoned  lor  licantions  eondact.  He  made  no  difficulty  in  lending  his 
boi^.  Casanova  lent  his  in  return.  And  thns  a  system  of  coneepond- 
enee  was  readily  established  between  them. 

Ever  since  Casanova's  removal  into  hia  new  cell,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  old  one,  the  goaler  or  hia  assistants  had 
every  morning  sonnded  every  part  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  his  ptisn. 
Bat  he  observed  that  they  never  thought  of  sounding  tiie  c^ling  t  He  at 
once  determined  that  it  most  be  by  that  way  alone  that  he  coold  escape. 

But  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  get  at  the  catling  ?  w,  even  if  he 
oonld  do  so,  how  could  the  long  labour  of  m^lriwg  a  hole  thniu^  the 
solid  woodwork  of  it  be  aeoomplished  either  in  one  day  or  without 
immediately  attracting  the  attention  of  his  goaler  ? 

The  scheme  he  hit  npon  was  this. — ^In  the  first  place  he  communicated 
all  bis  plans  to  his  neighbouing  prisoner  the  monk,  and  found  him 
willing  to  join  in  an  attempt  at  escape.  Then  he  instructed  him  to  cause 
the  goalOT  to  buy  fbr  him  several  of  the  ordinary  devotional  (roadsides 
with  prints  of  the  virgin  and  saints,  etc.  And  tiiese  he  was  to  e&ek  np 
all  about  the  sides  of  his  cell,  as  for  purposes  of  devotion ;  and  behind 
one  of  these,  couBtantty  replaced  so  as  to  conceal  the  work,  a  hole  was  to 
be  made  by  the  monk  in  the  side  of  his  cell.  There  remained,  however, 
Uie  great  difficulty  of  conveying  the  invaln^le  sharpened  bolt  to  the 
monk,  without  whioh  he  had  no  means  of  even  attempting  the  work. 
At  last  there  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  attempting  this.  It  was  a 
chance  I — one  involving  tremendous  risk  I  But  then  every  portioQ  of  the 
scheme  necessarily  involved  risks  which  ofiered  only  a  small  chance 
of  ultimate  success ;  and-  if  the  thing  was  to  be  attempted  at  all,  it  ns 
useless  to  recoil  before  such  chsf  ces. 

One  of  the  volomes  lent  by  the  monk  to  Casanova  was  a  large  ftdio, 
boond  in  parchment  loose  at  the  hack,  in  the  &shion  in  which  old  books, 
especially  Italian  books,  are  often  seen.    Casanova  tried  to  conceal  the 
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bolt  inside  tits  binding  of  the  Imek  of  this  book.  The  vupon  wm  too 
long  1  It  protraded  nearly  an  inch  at  eitiwr  end  t  NevertbelsBa  hig 
povera  of  inrestion  were  not  yet  finally  eonqnered.  Borne  featiTal 
occorred,  on  ivhicb  ■  eertain  sort  of  cake,  or  padding,  of  nueouoni,  made 
with  mneh  oil,  was  nniall;  eaten.  GuanoTa  told  the  gaoler  that  he 
wished,  in  retnn  for  the  kindness  reoeived  from  his  neighbonr  prisoner, 
to  send  him  and  the  companion  in  his  eell  (for  there  was  another  prisoner 
in  the  monk's  oell,  a  certain  Oonte  Asqnin,  an  old  and  immensely  fat 
man,)  a  dish  of  macoaroni  for  the  festival,  prepared  by  bis  own  bands. 
He  famished  the  money  neoessaiy  for  haying  the  difieruit  articles,  and 
then  saying  that  he  meant  to  do  the  thing  as  handsomely  as  possible, 
begged  the  gaoler  to  bring  him  the  largest  dish  be  oonld  get.  The  manner 
was,  it  seems,  to  prepare  maccaroni  after  this  fashion  in  one  of  those  reiy 
large,  flat,  shallow  copper  dishes,  which  are  still  so  frequently  aeen  in 
Italy.  All  the  preparations  were  accomplished  aeoording  to  the  i^isoaer'a 
wishes.  He  prepared  his  plat,  taking  especial  care  that  tbe  dish  shoold 
be  filled  with  oil  to  the  very  brim,  ao  that  it  coold  only  be  carried  with 
great  care,  and  in  the  most  perfect  eqnUibriom.  Then  he  placed  it  on 
the  fblio  with  the  preeioos  bolt  in  it,  stieking  out  at  either  end,  bat  not  so 
&r  as  not  to  be  hidden  by  the  didx.  Then,  when  the  gaoler  came,  he  told 
him  to  take  the  book  and  the  dish  together  into  the  neighbouring  eell.  He 
pnt  them  himiiAlf  into  the  man's  hands,  langhingly  b^ging  ^jth  to  take  the 
ntnunt  care  not  to  spill  tiie  oU.  Of  eonrse  the  monk  had  been  informed 
of  the  wh(^  scheme,  and  knew  with  what  preoaations  he  was  to  reeeive 
the  present. 

All  went  well ;  and  the  nnconsoioos  gaoler  thas  himself  carried  the 
weapon  which  was  to  open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  captiTes  I 

The  plan  of  sticking  ap  pietores  of  saints  on  the  sides  of  the  monk's 
cell,  so  as  to  hide  his  operations  on  them  with  the  bolt  tamed  into  a 
spike,  also  sacceeded  perfectly.  In  a  few  days  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the 
wooden  wall  of  the  cell,  and  was  able  to  get  ont  of  it,  and  on  to  the  roof 
of  that  in  which  Casanova  was  confined :  on  which  he  began  his  opera- 
tions, taking  extreme  care,  of  coarse,  to  leave  a  thin  skin  of  wood  ontooched 
till  the  moment  of  evasion  should  have  arrived. 

This  was  eventoally  fixed  fbr  the  8Ist  of  October  at  mid.day.  The 
morning  visit  of  the  gatAoT  and  his  assistants  would  be  then  over,  and 
(unless  in  conaequence  of  some  anusual  occarrence)  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  any  farther  visit  till  the  next  morning.  At  mid-day  precisely  he 
heard  the  monk  on  the  ceiling  above  him,  and  in  a  very  few  minates  more 
the  thin  crust  of  wood,  which  alone  remained,  was  broken  through,  and 
the  monk  descended  into  Casanova's  cell. 

The  next  difQoulty  to  be  overcome  arose  from  the  fear  and  misginngs 
of  his  accomplice,  who,  despite  the  success  of  their  enterprise  up  to  tliat 
point,  b^an  to  feel  sure  that  they  never  should  saeoeed  in  getting 
sbsolately  free  oat  of  the  Palace.  His  lamentations,  predictions  of 
fiulorei  and  reproaches  when  he  foond  that  the  ontAiprise  was  a  more 
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udnom  one  thui  be  hftd  aatiinpftted,  had  to  be  listened  to,  not  irithoal 
inAnite  dugost,  by  Qie  bolder  spirit,  on  whom  was  now  east  all  the  difi- 
enlly  tit  tba  nndertftkiDg.  And  these  difflooltiea,  alreftd;  ontoaasa,  wm 
ts  notloDg  to  tiiose  now  before  th«a. 

Hm  Snt  step,  howerer,  idler  they- had  gat  on  to  ttie  top  of  the  cell, 
tlirongfa  the  hole  which  the  monk  had  made,  ]weamted  no  great  ^flenUf. 
This  ms  to  rip  open  a  soiBeient  pOTtion  of  the  leadffli  nx^ng  of  th« 
Palaee  to  allow  them  to  jwaa  oat  on  to  the  roof;  and  by  the  he^  of  the 
sharpened  bolt  this  was  readily  aMomplished.  To  reach  the  ridga  of 
ths'TOtrf  was  a  matter  of  mneh  greater  diffionlty.  It  had  been  neMSRary 
to  wait  till  midnight  before  getting  on  to  the  roof,  bee&nm  it  waa  a  bn^ 
BOonti^  night :  all  Yeniee  wonld  be  walking  on  the  Sqoare  of  St.  Huk; 
the  fk^tiree  would  hare  been  seen  on  the  roof;  and  it  was,  tbereibrB, 
abstrfntely  essential  to  wait  till  tiie  moon  had  gone  down.  Bat  in  &t 
meantime  a  thick  fc^  arose,  which,  if  it  bad  the  advantage  of  increasing 
the  darkness,  broa^^t  with  it  the  vary  s^oss  disadvantage  of  making  the 
leadB  so  elippeiy  that  it  was  with  the  most  eztnonB  diffiealty  that  Utey 
were  able  to  enwl  on  hands  and  knees  np  the  steep  aseoit.  Of  eoniM  a 
slip  woold  have  been  immediately  fatal.  By  dint  of  ezeeeding  exertiaD, 
Casanova  mainly  dragging  np  t^  monk  as  wdl  as  himself,  they  saeeeeded 
in  seating  themselves  astride  the  ri^. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  some  means  of  fixii^  the  end  of  the  tope  by 
whidi  they  were  to  let  titemselvea  down  into  the  piazza  from  the  lOi^ 
This  rope  had  been  prepared  by  the  assidaoas  taboor  of  the  hours 
between  the  last  morning  visit  of  the  goaler  and  the  time  of  eaeape  ;  and 
was  composed  of  all  their  bedding  torn  into  shreds,  twisted  and  carefoDy 
knotted,  ^ey  had  enonj^  of  it  to  reach  firom  the  roof  to  the  grovnd ; 
bnt  a  long  and  seropnlons  examination  of  the  entire  roof  served  tmly  to 
show  nnmistakably  that  there  was  no  posnMlity  of  fixing  the  rope  to  any 
olgeet  that  conld  be  tmsted  to  hold  it, 

nien  tndy  the  prospect  began  to  look  very  black  indeed  I  To  give 
op  all  hope  of  escape  and  retnm  to  their  cells  was  by  no  meuia  the  wont 
before  thenv  It  would  have  been  absolately  impossible  to  coneeal  the 
traces  of  their  ontbreak,  and  condeomation  to  the  "  Posai  "*  for  Vlt 
woold  have  been  the  snre  conseqaence.  Bather  than  that,  Oaeaaova  was 
tboTonghly  resolved  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  Canal  that  nms  betwem 
the  Dneal  Palace  and  the  prison  on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Bridge  ol  B^u." 

At  last  in  the  coarse  of  his  examination  of  every  part  of  the  raof,  be 

•  Tlie"Poad," — Utwallj  "  wclU," — ate  a  range  of  prisons,  yet  mora  terrible  tlun 
tbe  "  Fiombi,*'  coDstrncted  among  the  foandations  at  the  Dnrji]  Palace,  without 
light,  and  acoadble  onfy  by  a  dailt  abdr  leading  from  the  fint  floor  of  Ae  Palace, 
and  by  ■  little  poitem  on  Oe  tenl  of  the  Canal,  nndenieath  the  "  Bridge  ot  ^gha," 
by  which  th^bodieaof  exeonted  criminala,  and  of  those  who  diodiliaR,  wen  remmd. 
Tfana,  the  gotgeona  poblic  life  of  Tenice,  the  aBumUiea  of  ita  aenaton  and  riatea- 
men,  tbe  stately  ceremonial  of  its  leceptiona,  were  all  transacted  with  despair  and 
waUing  over  their  heada,  and  despair  and  w^ng  onder  Oteir  feet  I 
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otmrMd  ft  BBuU'gunt  witulOTin  tbit  alope  of  tho  roof  vUch  IcxAed 
toMHs  llw  Caoftl.  To'  d«wead  the  slope  of  the  roof,  thoagb  not  Ima 
dftngeroofl,  wu  far  less  diffionlt  than  to  ebmb  op  it.  CuanoTa  let  himself 
slid«  dona,  kviting  to  bit  power  of  directing  himself  fbrwirds,  utd  being 
polled  uphy  the  little  roof  of  the  window.  He  Bnoceeded  in  this.  Then 
Ijix^  along  the  ridge  of  this  HtUe  roof  ~on  his  stonush,  with  hii  lega 
extended  up  the  eliqie  of  the  main-  roof  ftbove  it,  he  pnijeoted  his  heed  &r 
man^  owt  the  edge-of  the  roof  of  4he  wiadow  to  no  HuA  it  was  a  mull 
window  of  little  paued  set  in  lead,  and  pnrteoted  by  «a  iron  gratiiig.  Of 
eoune  Qie  window  mattered  Httle.    Bnt  the  iron  gniting  ?' 

With  infinite  labour,  at  the  moat  frightful  risk  of  being  precipitated 
into  the  Canal  below,  and  with  bands  lacerated  and  bleeding,  CaeanoTa, 
after  a  qnarter  of  an  hour's  work,  snoceeded  in  wrenching  the  grating 
from  ibe  wall  with  his  trosiy  sharpened  bolt.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
spot  on  the  main  ridge  of  the  roof  where  he  had  left  his  oompenion,  who 
reeeired  him  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  for  having  been  bo  long 
absent.  NeverilteleBS,  be  eontinned  to  laboor  for  his  escape  as  well  as 
tor  hie  own.  Havii^  sncceeded  in  getting  the  monk  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  now  open  little  window,  it  was  not  vei;  difficult  for  one  of  the  two 
to  be  let  down  through  the  window  by  means  of  the  cord  by  the  other. 
Bnt  how  was  the  second  to  follow?  The  monk  absolutely  refiiaed  to 
help  Casanova  to  descend.  The  latter,  therefore,  tied  the  cord  Tonnd  the 
body  of  the  former,  and  succeeded  in  letting  him  down  till  he  reached  a 
floor.  They  foond  that  the  distance  from  the  window  to  the  floor  was  at 
least  fifty  feet.  And  now  Casanova  was  alime  on  the  roof,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  find  the  means  of  rejoining  his  companion.  Al  last,  after  mncb  Hearoh, 
he  discovered  on  a  remote  part  of  the  roof  a  ladder  left  there  by  workmen. 
WiUi  conmderable  labonr  and  difflenlty  he  sncoeeded  in  dragging  it  to  the 
little  ridge  roof  over  the  small  garret  window.  Bnt  then  came  the  ques- 
tion how,  unaided  by  any  other  band,  he  was  to  get  one  end  of  the  long 
ladder  in  at  the  window.  Below  the  window,  it  is  to  be  nnderstood, 
there  was  nothing  save  a  few  yards  of  very  steeply  sloping  leads,  a  narrow 
stone  eomice  gntter,  and  then — the  sheer  fall  of  some  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  Canal  below  I  The  extreme  difficulty  and  peril  of  the  operation 
to  be  performed  may  be  readily  conceived  I 

Perched  on  the  roof  of  the  garret  window,  however,  he  did  contrive, 
l>y  the  aid  of  his  cord  of  bedclothes,  to  get  one  end  of  the  ladder  into  the 
aperture  of  the  window,  and  to  poll  it  onwards  till  the  end  struck  against 
the  roof  of  the  window  in  the  inside.  In  this  position  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  no  amount  of  force  could  make  it  enter  further,  save  by  raising 
the  other  end,  which  projected  far  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  roof  of 
tho  Palace.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  bnt  to  attempt  this. 
Casanova  let  himself  slip  down  on  his  stomach  till  the  toes  of  his  feet 
rested  against  the  ontslde  of  the  marble  gutter  which  forms  the  oomiee  of 
the  nx^, — the  toes  only,  for  the  gntter  was  too  shallow  to  admit  of  more. 
In  this  position  be  strove  to  raise  the  ladder,  having,  as  will  be  nnderstood, 
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a  BtniDg  levarage  against  him,  iaumaeh  as  the  put  projeetiiig  beyocid 
the  folcnim  fonned  b;  his  haod  wu  mneh  longer  thso  that  betweeo  his 
hand  and  the  other  ead  inside  the  window- 
While  osing  his  atmost  effort  to  aceompliah  this,  he  raised  hims^  on 
his  knees  in  order  to  exert  more  strength ;  hia  toes  slipped,  and  be  waa 
latmehed  over  the  edge  of  the  roof,  till,  by  one  of  those  instinetiTe  and 
despaiiing  efforts  of  which  a  man  is  capable  only  in  similar  desperate 
cirenmstances,  he  foond  himself  arrested  in  his  downward  course  by  Ote 
Alinging  of  JuB  elbowB  to  ttia  carify  of  the  gntter.  "  A  hoirihle  moment," 
he  sa^a,  writing  many  years  afterwards  when  an  old  man,  "  at  which  I 
still  shndder,  and  which  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ima^oe  in  all  its 
honor.  The  natoial  iastiuct  of  pieserration  caused  me,  almost  without 
knowing  what  I  was  doing,  to  exert  my  ntmoet  strength  to  cUng  on,  and— 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  miracnlonsly — I  succeeded." 

Laconted,  bleeding,  trembling,  streaming  with  perspiratiim  at  ereiy 
pore,  he  did  sncceed  in  regaining  his  position  on  the  roof.  The  effort, 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  liiis,  had  poshed  the  ladder  three  or  four 
feet  farther  into  tiie  window;  and  Uie  remainder  of  the  task  of  rejoining 
the  monk  on  the  floor  of  the  room  into  which  the  window  opened  was  com- 
paratiTely  easy. 

As  also  was  the  renuunder  of  his  escape  from  the  Palace.  There 
were  a  few  doors  to  be  broken  open,  bat  the  tms^  weapon  which  had 
already  stood  him  in  such  good  stead,  soon  disposed  of  tbem.  And  in 
that  vast  building  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  especially  jnst  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  the  habit  of  Venetian  officers  of  state  to  take 
a  few  days'  holiday  at  their  eetates  on  the  mainland,  there  was  httle  danger 
of  any  noise  being  heard. 

After  the  breaking,  more  or  less  difficult,  of  a  few  doors,  the  fiigitiTes 
fonnd  themselres  at  the  head  of  the  great  staircase,  so  well  known  to 
travelleis,  which  leads  from  Uie  great  corridor,  running  round  the  inteiioi 
of  the  conrt  of  the  Palace  on  the  first  floor.  Thence  the  way  was  perfectly 
open  to  them  to  the  head  of  the  yet  better  known  "  giant  "  stairs,  and  at 
the  foot  of  them  to  the  main  door  of  the  Palace.  This  was  shot  and  locked, 
becanse  it  was  not  yet  the  hoar  at  which  it  wss  opened  in  the  morning. 
It  stands  always  open  all  day,  bnt  Casanova  judged  that  it  was  wisest  not 
to  wait  for  that  hour  of  the  momii^.  Having  first  repiured  as  well  as  he 
could  the  mischief  done  both  to  bis  flesh  and  his  clothes  by  the  vatioos 
incidents  of  his  escape — which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  do,  for  both  clothes 
and  limbs  were  torn  to  bits  and  covered  with  blood,  bnt  he  had  still  the 
bundle  containing  his  wardrobe  with  him — he  showed  himself  at  one  of 
the  grated  windows  looking  from  the  court  on  to  the  piazza. 

Then  some  early  passer-by  saw  him,  and  went  to  tell  the  porter  that 
there  was  a  man  locked  up  in  the  court.  Casanova  says  that,  dressed 
as  he  was,  he  looked  jost  like  a  man  who  had  left  a  ball  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  debanchery  and  disorder.  The  monk  was  dressed  like 
a  peasant.    Phtomg  himself  close  to  the  door,  with  the  monk  behind  hita. 
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and  graeping  his  eharpened  bolt  in  hia  hand,  thoronghlj  determined  to 
strike  the  porter  down  with  it  if  he  should  make  any  resistance  to  his 
exit,  he  awaited  the  opening  of  the  door ;  and  the  instant  it  was  opened 
glided  throngh  it  on  to  the  open  piazza.  The  porter  seemed  too  much 
atrnck  with  amazement  to  do  aoght  but  stand  agape  and  stare,  so  there 
was  no  need  for  violence  ;  and  Gaeanora  and  hie  companion,  passing 
quickly  to  the  "riva"  of  the  "piazzetta,"  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  conple  of  gondoLers  to  take  them  to  Meetre. 

Bat  the  escaped  prisoner  knew  too  well  the  ways  of  the  power  against 
which  he  was  trying  the  resonrcee  of  hia  courage  and  wit,  to  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  lie  was  really  free  till  he  hod  placed  himself  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  nearest  point 
at  vhieh  this  conld  be  accomplished  was  the  boundai;  separatbg  the 
dominions  of  Venice  from  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent. 

This,  after  a  variety  of  adTentnres  and  hair-breadth  eMapes,  which 
cannot  here  be  related  at  length,  he  snoceeded  in  accomplishing. 

Before  leaTing  Mestre  he  found  himself  face  to  iaoe  with  a  "  sbirro," 
or  officer  in  the  employment  of  the  Inqoisition,  who  knew  him  perscmally 
and  knew  that  he  onght  then  to  have  been  in  the  "  piombi "  of  the  Ducal 
Palace..  Fortanately  the  spot  was  solitary,  and  he  escaped  by  menacing 
the  life  of  the  officer.  This  danger,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  bronght 
npon  him  by  the  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  imhecihty  of  the  molik  his 
companion,  whom  nevertheless  he  would  not  desert  (much  to  his  honour, 
if  his  own  account  is  to  be  credited)  till  he  saw  him  safe  and  provided  for 
in  Germany.  One  n^t  be  passed  in  the  honse  of  a  chief  officer  of  the 
police  of  the  Inquisition,  who  was  absent  from  home  scoDring  the  country 
in  search  of  him,  and  to  whose  wife  he  represented  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  her  husband. 

At  Munich  he  foond  &ioads  who  took  hint  with  them  to  Paris,  where, 
as  ever,  he  once  more  fell  on  his  legs,  and  began  a  new  coarse  of  very 
extraordinary  advantares,  of  which  by  no  means  the  least  carious  was  that 
which  made  him,  abont  eighteen  years  subsequently,  a  "confidant" — 
i.f.  spy  and  informer — of  the  Tribunal,  whose  means  of  action  he 
stigmatizes  as  iniamons,  when  they  were  exerted  against  hiiaself. 

The  special  basiness  tot  the  soke  of  which  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
employed  was  the  difficult  and  delicate  one  of  prev^ling  certain  Armenian 
monks,  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  well-known  Armenian 
convent  exieting  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  lagoon  under  the  protection 
of  Venice,  frtim  obtaining  an  estabhshment  at  Trieste.  This  he  accom- 
pliahed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his -employers ;  and  his  .communications  with 
the  terrible  Tribunal  on  the  subject  are  safficiently  cariona  to  be  worth 
condensing  frtnn  the  highly  interesting  volumes  of  records  which  Signer 
Bazzoni  has  made  known  to  historical  students. 

Bat  this  paper  has  already  ran  to  too  great  a  length  for  it  to  be 
poBsible  to  attempt  doing  ao  on  the  present  occasion. 
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I  oim  trBTelled  with  Dr.  LiTingstone,  and  with  him  Tiaitad  JohuinB,  ana 
of  the  Comoro  Islanda,  which  lie  between  the  northern  extreme  of 
Hftdflgoscar  and  the  African  coast.  The  voyage  to  Jofasnna  wu  not 
a  pleasant  one :  fever  eltmg  to  ns,  faal  failed  us,  the  ship  sailed  badlj, 
and  tbroai^  an  oversii^t  on  the  part  of  the  officer  then  in  cha^  of  the 
Pioneer,  the  ton^  had  not  been  replenished  before  we  left  the  river 
Bovniaah,  and  we  had  tapped  our  last  caf^  of  water  before  we  arrived 
at  onr  destination. 

When  we  first  sighted  Johanna  it  seemed  like  a  hnge  pyramid 
enveloped  in  a  purple  haze,  and  floating  on  the  san-bamished  ocean; 
but  as  we  drew  nearer  we  saw  that,  like  most  islands  of  volcsnie  origin, 
it  was  wild  and  broken  in  outline,  and  that  its  sniWo  was  everywhere 
varied  by  hiQ  and  valley,  cliff  and  chasm,  geuUe  slope  and  iir^nlar  platean. 
Althon^  in  the  latitnde  of  perpetual  gnmmer,  Johanna  is  clothed  with 
an  eveiiasting  verdure.  The  bluest  sommit,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  ever  green  with  the  bramble,  the  creeping  vine,  and  olber  plants  which 
find  Ufa  in  the  moist  and  soil-filled  crevices.  The  lower  altitades  are  rjcfa 
with  a  most  lornnant  vegetation.  The  plateaos  are  "  florid  with  an 
unfading  prime,"  And  in  many  of  the  deeper  valleys,  so  dense  is  the 
canopy  of  fbliage  spread  by  huge  trees  and  parasittc  shmbs  which  hang 
on  their  brandies,  that  the  sunbeams  never  enter  to  disperse  the  mists  of 
the  morning.  In  these  shadea  the  birds  seek  shelter  from  the  beat  of 
noon-tide,  and  reptiles  and  insects,  which  love  damp  places,  and  hate  the 
sun,  find  their  abodes.  This  nnoeaeing  fertility  is  owing  to  the 
clouds  which  here  shed  a  constant  moisture  on  the  hill-topa,  and  feed 
streams  ^liofa  msh  and  roar  along  the  steep  and  rugged  water-courses, 
and  wind  through  the  lower  valleys  with  slower  pace  and  softer  mnsic, 
nntil  they  enter  the  tropical  sea.  Seed-time  and  harvest,  tberefiue, 
are  constantly  nnited,  and  fruitful  summer  presides  over  the  whole  year. 

Johanna  is  dominated  by  a  race  of  Arabs  vhitib  claims  to  have 
supplied  EaBt«m  Africa  with  most  of  its  petfy  potentates.  The  King  of 
Johanna  is  the  lord  and  master  of  about  10,000  souls,  of  whom  all  but  a 
tithe  are  Africans  and  slaves.  It  is  the  policy  of  Qreat  Britain  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  King  of  Johanna,  and  otlier  little  soverogns, 
against  the  designs  of  those  who  covet  territory  in  these  parts  of  the 
world ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  Johanna  wonld  long  since  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  JVenoh. 

We  did  not  make  for  Mnznmudn,  the  capital,  but  fiw  I\)money,  a 
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'vilkge  on  iho  Testera  side  of  tlie  islftnd,  vfae»  then  is  &  Bmall  but  safs 
harbour  joined  bj  the  conl  reef,  and  when  lived  as  EogUshman,  who  was 
then  British  Conaol  for  the  ComoroB,  bat  whose  principal  ocaopation  was 
the  enltiTation  of  mgar.  Onr  little  ship  glided  into  the  harbour,  and 
ire  let  go  onr  anchor  just  as  the  last  glow  of  the  Bnn  passed  away  from 
the  hills,  and  the  atus  began  to  shine  through  the  orange-tinted  sky. 
Then  there  came  on  board  two  Arabs,  who  wore  grand  apparel,  who 
mrried  swords  with  riehl;  ornamented  hilts  and  sct^bards,  who  were 
high  in  position  amongst  the  great  men  of  the  island,  and  who  ware  anzjons 
fi»  the  privil^e  and  profit  of  washing  our  soiled  linen  and  replenishing  our 
larder.  The  slare-trade  was,  in  all  probabilit^r,  their  nataral  oconpaHon, 
bnt  that  had  bnt  latelj  been  mdely  interfered  with  by  onr  emisera  ;  and 
so  these  two  worthies,  cnt-throatg  ingrain  they  looked  to  be,  were  rednoed 
to  the  ignoble  employment  of  bidding  one  against  the  other  for  the 
adranfage  of  onr  patronage.  After  a  fashion  titey  both  spoke  English, 
for  Johanna  has  been  a  rendezrons  for  British  ships  for  many  years,  and 
the  KngHsh  language  is  one  of  the  most  gmeral  aoeomplisfaments  of  its 
inhabitants.  Said  one  of  these  men  to  me,  "  Listen.  Have  notiiing  with 
that  man  "  (his  rival  fer  onr  b-roiirs).  "  His  woman  kill  yonr  shirt,  beat 
it  to  pieees.  Be  give  yon  meat  no  good — old  cow.  He  sell  yoa  bad 
milk,  bad  eggs,  bad  banana,  bad  orange,  bad  eocoanat, — all  things  bad. 
Hb  make  pay  very  much.  Listen.  My  woman  wash  shirt  good.  Ue 
■dl  meat,  evezythii^,  all  good,  all  for  litOe  money.     Say  finish  ?  " 

•'  Finish  " — the  word  with  which  they  close  a  bargain — I  did  not  say, 
and  he  tnned  from  me  in  onconeealed  disgost.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  other  fellow  preferred  his  ciauns.  Baid  he, "  That  man  no  good.  He 
lie,  be  cheat,  very  nWeh.  Suppose  ^ve  him  shirt,  what  he  do?  H« 
keep,  ship  go  away,  no  see  shirt  agtun.  Give  m«  ahirt,  my  womui  wash, 
yoa  have  back  to-morrow.  That  good,  eh  ?  Ue  sell  beef,  goat,  limes, 
banana,  melon,  all  things,  all  yoa  like,  all  good — ^rery  good.  Say 
finish?" 

"Finish"  was  not  said,  for  the  Consnl  had  come  on  board,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  having  learnt  from  him  that  there  was  no  coal  at  the 
nsnl  dep6t  at  Pomoney,  and  that  one  of  her  Uajesty's  ships  was  at 
Mozamoda  for  repairs,  with  a  good  sapply,  determined  npon  going  roond 
to  that  town  on  the  morrow. 

The  larger  booses  of  Mnznmadn  face  the  sea.  They  are  flat-roofed, 
white,  and  without  ornament,  having  bnt  few  windows,  and  those  quite 
small.  From  the  sea  they  looked  like  so  many  prisons.  The  houses  of 
the  pofirer  folk  and  of  many  of  the  slaves  are  boilt  in  a  narrow  valley, 
and  stretch  up  the  hill  on  either  side  of  a  stream.  The  odonr  of  this 
town,  firom  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  drainage,  is  most  ofiendve.  As 
compared  with  the  mainland  of  Africa  the  climate  of  Johanna  is  healthy, 
bnt  the  habitB  of  the  people  expose  them  to  every  sort  of  sickness. 

We  went  on  shore  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
presenee  of  the  King,  who,  with  bJB'prinoeB  and  great  men,  was  going  to 
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Bay  his  pntyen  at  Uw  piineip«l  moBqae  of  the  town,  the  d*7  beutg  k  fai^ 
da;,  the  last  daj  of  the  Ramadan,  daring  the  season  of  whii^  all  piou 
MoBBolnums  fast  and  pra;  from  siuuiBe  to  Eonset,  and  feast  and  siii  fnna 
aonut  to  snnriae.  The  King,  on  seeing  the  Consul,  vho  had  aeeompanied 
ns  from  Pomone;,  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Dr.  Livin^bRM 
and  others  were  then  introdneed  to  him.  The  King  was  handuniM^ 
dressed  in  fine  white  robes  embroidered  witii  a  flowered  patletn,  and 
he  wore  a  large  white  mnslin  turban.  He  seeoaed  abont  twentf-five 
years  of  age,  his  person  was  slight  and  gracefiil,  bis  fiwe  almost  handsome, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  feces  of  his  attendants,  of  amiable  expreaoion. 
He  carried  no  weapon,  bnt  most  of  his  snite,  who  were  all  spleodidlj 
dreesed,  were  armed  with  swoids  and  daggers.  Before  pioceedii^  on  his 
way,  he  inrited  us  to  his  palace  on  the  monow. 

Abont  ten  o'clock  next  morning  a  Prince  Mahomet,  who  was  the  Eii^'i 
flnt-coosin,  and  by  sereral  yean  his  senior,  came  on  boatd  the  Piojuer 
in  order  to  conduct  as  to  the  King.  The  Prince  was  lean  and  abort  of 
statoro,  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  countenance  expreanod  a  mind  that 
was  "  vile  and  villanously  mean." 

A  great  eonconise  of  people  bad  assembled  on  the  shore.  There  who 
Africans  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  all  in  a  state  of  almost  uadity; 
there  were  half-eastes  better  dressed,  bnt  acA  more  attractive  tn  appeatance ; 
and  there  were  two  or  throe  Arabs  of  high  d^ree,  who  awaited  our  landing 
in  order  to  accompany  us  into  Ute  presence  of  their  sovermgn.  In.  onr 
progress  to  the  pabue  we  were  preceded  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  were  snfieiing  from  nleeroos  sores 
loathsome  to  look  at ;  others  from  that  most  fii^tfnl  of  all  phymeal  evils, 
elepbantiaais.  The  streets  throu^  which  we  passed  were  ill-paved  and 
narrow, — so  narrow,  that  with  outstretched  anns  we  oonld  touch  the  houses 
on  either  side.  These  swaimed  with  inhabitants,  who  came  to  the  dotns 
to  see  ns.  Half-oastes  glared  at  as,  and  good-tempered,  &t  Afrieas 
women  laI^;bed  at  us,  and  held  up  their  little  fet  babies  for  us  to  admire ; 
and  all  contributed,  by  thsir  dirt  and  disease,  to  taint  the  air  we  breathed. 
Indeed,  the  odoor  from  the  crowd  about  ns,  and  from  the  filth  under  onr 
feet,  was  intolerable,  and  we  were  thankful  when  we  fbnnd  ourselvci  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  royal  resideaee. 

The  exterior  of  the  King's  palace  was  not  attraetive ;  it  consisted  of  four 
stone  walla,  with  a  few  square  holes  for  doors  and  windows.  The  cooncil- 
cluunber,  which  opened  iuto  the  court-yard,  was  a  large  square  room, 
meanly  fnmlBhed  with  benches  for  seats,  and  lately  partaking  of  the 
general  filthiness  of"  the  town.  Tha  inner  apartments  were  better  cured 
for.  The  room  occupied  by  the  King  was  amply  supplied  wiHi  oonehea 
and  looking-glasses,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  with  divets 
colours,  ^tar  the  feshion  obtaiuii^  amongst  these  people. 

The  King  was  sitting  on  a  conch  covered  with  crimson  damask,  and  on 
either  side  of  him  sat  bis  attendants ;  he  wore  white  robes  without  orna- 
ments of  any  kind;  they  had  on  grand  apparel;  ha  was  unarmed;  they  all 
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had  Bwords;  he  received  oa  without  embamtsBment,  but  the  muiifeet 
edf-oonscioiiBneHB  of  those  kbont  >iiTn  vu  moat  aaanming ;  all  chewed 
betel-Diit,  Kod  all,  the  King  included,  expectorated  copionely  and  fre- 
quraitly. 

Bidi  Abdramman,  a  ghnwd-looking  old  man,  who  spoke  EDglish 
ezeelleatl^,  and  whose  daughter  waa  one  of  the  King's  wives,  seated  him- 
self on  a  mat  in  front  of  the  rojal  ooneh  to  act  as  interpreter ;  for  the 
King  seemed  to  know  less  of  the  Engiiah  language  than  most  of  his 
snlgects.  He  professed  himself  anxious  to  bear  of  Dr.  Liyingstone's 
traTels,  and  the  Doctor  was  willing  to  gratlFr  him ;  but  after  listeniDg  for 
a  few  minutes  his  curiositf  was  ratiBfied,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  two 
slave  girls,  who  bad  evidently  been  waiting  near  at  hand  for  this  rignal, 
entered  the  room  with  sherbet  in  jellow  glass  goblets.  The  day  was 
hot,  the  sherbet  was  cool  uid  pleasant,  and  having  drank  of  it  we  took 
our  departure.    The  Prince  Mahomet  again  attended  us. 

On  our  wa;  back  to  the  ship  the  Prince  was  loquacious.  He  spoke 
English  well,  he  had  been  a  considerable  traveller,  and  he  was  proud  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  a  grieTanoe,  and  he  was  pot  long 
in  making  us  acquainted  with  it. 

"  LocA  at  me  1 "  cried  he.  "  Look  at  me  I  Uy  &ther's  father  was 
King  of  Johanna,  and  ought  to  be  the  King  of  Mayotta  "  (another  of  the 
Comoros) ;  "  but  the  French  have  taken  Mayotta ;  ihvj  cheated  me  ont 
of  my  rights  by  giving  the  old  king,  my  nncle,  very  much  money.  To 
me  tliey  gave  nothing,  and  now  I,  instead  of  being  a  kin^  am  nothing. 
Bah  1  a  man  like  I  am  to  be  obliged  to  hold  his  nose  and  say  nothing." 
Evidently  his  subordinate  posl^n  in  Johanna  was  irksome  to  him,  and 
he  looked  like  a  man  that  might  become  dangerous  to  his  royal  cousin. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  stay  a  few  days  at  Johanna,  and 
when  the  Prince  heard  of  the  intended  sojourn,  he  eud,  "  Ah  I  you  have 
been  to  see  the  King,  now  come  and  see  me.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Prince,  yon  are  such  a  ohorliBh  set  of  people  with  respect  to  your 
women.  If  we  vidt  your  houses  we  Bee  men  only ;  now  if  you  come  to 
OUT  houses  we  should  introduce  yon  to  the  ladies  of  our  honseholds,"  I 
ventured  to  remark. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  your  custom  with  women  is  different  to  ours,"  said 
he.  "  Every  nation  has  its  own  custom.  What  is  good  for  one  may  not 
be  so  good  for  another.  Your  onstom  ie  very  good  for  you,  perhaps. 
Out  custom  is  good  for  us,  that  we  know.  Bat  I  am  a  man  who  has 
seen  many  things  and  many  places,  and  I  have  not  the  pr^udioeg  whioh 
some  of  my  people  have ;  and  if  yon  will  do  me  the  honour  of  paying  me 
a  visit,  yon  shall  see  my  wives.    Now  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Under  soch  circumstances,  certainly,"  said  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the 
visit  was  arranged  for  the  next  day  bat  one. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  Prince  came  off  to  the  ship  in  order  to 
take  us  on  shore  in  his  own  boat.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  magnificent  dreis 
of  bright  blue  silk,  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  and  he  was  evidently  in  a 
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dali^itfnl  sUte  of  Bdf-conidgaBncw.  Dr.  lannffiimB,  two  oUiar  gntU- 
aten,  uid  tnjself  vere  iMd;  to  Meompm;  him.  yfhsB.  wa  gabied  the 
sbare  wo  fenud  that  the  news  of  OUT  pmpoeed  Tisit  to  the  Prinee'K  Hancm 
had  beeome  knows  to  man;,  and  there  was  a  comndentble  asaemUaga  6l 
slaTes  and  the  poorar  half-caatoB  to  greet  and  to  fallow  os.  Xhis  demon- 
atration  loaj  have  been  arranged  b;  the  Prinoe ;  he  was  cartainlj  pleased 
with  it;  and  he  mandied  ahead  of  na  as  thoof^  a  penon  of  greiiei 
importanee  than  the  Eii^  Tiiinn^iK.  I  eoold  not  help  thinUng,  aa  in  wnt 
on  oar  way,  that  the  Bantiment  with  whieh  he  regwded  the  King  was  fiu 
fromlojaL 

1!^  Prinee's  eataUishioent  eonaiBted  oi  a  group  of  bnildiiiga  bdt- 
ronnded  by  a  wall  of  stene.  One  d  the  honaea  was  mnoh  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  to  this  we  were  taken.  After  passing  throng  a  desoiate- 
looking  Bnte<room  we  entered  an  apartment  abont  foify  feet  sgnare ;  hot 
thon^  its  pioporticHis  wbtb  noble,  its  appearance  was  not  sttraetive. 
The  fdmitiire  was  seanty,  mean,  and  mnch  worn ;  the  dunts  that  oovsred 
the  oonehes  was  fitded,  and  ttie  gUsaes  that  bnng  on  the  vhitewaBlted 
walla  were  with  one  axeeption  cracked ;  the  floor  was  nnoarpeted.  This 
was  the  Prince's  own  apartment,  and  this  probably  accounted  ftur  the 
porarty  of  its  appearance.  Each  wile  has  faer  own  chamber,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  her  dowry  is  expended  npon  the  decoiating  and  fimusfaii^ 
of  it,  the  Prince's  room  probably  afibrded  no  fair  indication  of  the  dia- 
racter  of  his  idtole  establislmwDt;  Hera  it  was,  howerar,  we  woe  to  haTe 
audience  of  the  ladies. 

Afler  inviting  ns  to  be  seated,  ttie  Prince  left  ns,  in  order  to  apprise  his 
wives  of  oar  anival.  He  went  oat  by  a  doorway  covered  by  a  damask 
hanging,  which,  we  presomed,  led  to  the  ladies'  apartments.  He  lebimed 
in  a  few  mi&ates,  and  with  him  came,  not  a  wife  bnt  a  little  Hblay 
woman,  old  and  shrivelled,  bnt  fnD  of  vivaci^.  Her  sharp,  shriU  vMoe 
rang  throng  the  room  when  she  annotmced  that  the  lacUes  would  soon 
appear.  She  was  evidently  the  janitress  of  the  Hareem,  and  the  Kinea 
seemed  to  be  much  in  awe  of  her.  Bhe  ires  bora  at  Cape  Town,  bat 
had  many  years  ago  married  a  Johanna  man.  She  spoke  Ei^^idi  my 
imperfectly,  bnt  Dutch  like  a  Dutclilander ;  and  when  she  fcnmd  that 
Dr.  LiTingsttme  could  speak  thqt  language,  her  pleamre  was  so  demon- 
BtmtiTe  I  thoQ^t  she  would  have  embraced  him.  It  seemed  greatly  to 
cheer  her  old  heart  to  hear  once  more  that  mort  n^y  of  all  languages. 
She  asked  a  multipHuty  of  qnesticms  abend  Caps  Town.  Bba  lattied 
away  at  the  hi^iest  pitch  ofher  voice  until  her  exatement  fimfy  IvAe 
her  dftm ;  then  she  seemed  to  reelect  herself,  and,  witti  a  fcisd  ot 
chuckle,  said,  "  Now  I  will  said  in  the  ladies,"  and  nn  off  with  quite 
a  yonthfiil  agility. 

^After  she  had  retired,  the  Prince,  who  was  evidently  excited  and  some- 
what nervDiiB,  said, — "  My  wtvea  say  I  must  tell  you  of  a  little  enstom  we 
have  whenever  strangers  are  introduced  to  them.  When  they  come  is, 
they  will  each  one  of  th«m  «ome  to  each  of  yon,  and  you  will  hare  to  go 
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throng  a  littl«  etmmaaj  meh  ot  y<ra  with  eooh  of  them.  Oh,  it  ta  not 
mooh,  it  is  not  what  you  think,"  ho  continsed,  with  a  shrewd  sndle.  "  It 
is  only  this.  Each  of  them  will  hold  ia  her  hand  a  Uttle  bit  of  bread, 
and  each  of  70a  will  break  off  a  small  piece  from  each,  and  eat  it. 
That  done,  we  are  ftiends — always  friends." 

We  expressed  gtatifioaiion  and  ready  compliance.  The  ladies  not 
appearing,  he  disappeared  behind  the  enrtain  again,  bnt  qnicklj  retnmed. 
The  euAaia  was  then  withdrawn,  and,  standing  in  a  row  on  either  side  of 
the  passage,  we  saw  a  number  of  Uttle  slave-girls,  some  of  whom  were 
vwy  gulj  dressed.  Then  there  came  from  a  room  at  the  end  of  the 
paHage  a  stoat  lady  about  twenty-five  yeais  of  age,  whose  face  was  only 
saved  from  being  commonplace  by  her  large  and  really  beantifril  eyes. 
Her  a^earanoe  as  she  altered  the  room  was  dazzling.  The  bodice  of 
her  dreas  was  of  doth-of-gold  ;  the  short  skirt  was  of  Indian  mnslin, 
elaborately  worked  with  gold  and  diver  thread ;  her  drawers  were  of  the 
Bame  material  and  similarly  ornamented.  Her  naked  feet  were  slipped 
into  riehly-adomed  sandals,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  purple  velvet 
fez-shaped  cap  Qiat  vras  reAilgent  with  gold  lace  and  jewels.  Bonnd  her 
vwist  ebe  had  a  jewelled  cone,  and  round  her  neck  "jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold  "  were  multiplied  in  a  barbarons  profusion ;  she  had  rings 
on  all  hec  fingers,  she  wore  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets  of  gold :  and 
her  ears  were  strangely  decorated,  for  not  only  were  the  lower  lobes  per- 
fiorated,  but  the  rim  of  each  ear  was  pierced  in  sereral  places,  and  instead 
of  one  jewelled  drop,  each  ear  sustained  fonr  or  five.  The  first  effect 
produced  on  me  by  this  profiise  display  of  personal  ornamentation  was 
amazement,  and  ^en  the  absurdity  of  it  appeared  so  great  that  it  was 
difficult  to  refrun  from  laoghter.  Yet  we  conid  not  help  being  pleased 
vrith  the  woman  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  with  herself  to  please  ns ; 
and  when  she  came  forward  to  shake  hands,  which  she  did  rather 
awkwardly,  we  ^bowed  onr  lowest  and  smiled  our  sweetest.  To  her 
sneeeeded  a  tall,  finely-built,  very  handsome  woman,  of  abont  twenty 
years  of  1^.  Her  fignre  was  perfect ;  the  graoa  of  her  carriage  was 
fknlQess,  and  her  large  black  eyes  were  so  Instroos  they  seemed  to  flash 
light.  With  the  first  lady  the  richness  of  costnme  was  most  prominent, 
bnt  with  this  woman  the  beanty  of  her  person  &r  ontshone  the  magnifi- 
eenee  of  her  attire.  8he  was  dressed  and  ornamented,  vrith  some  slight 
Tariation,  like  nitto  her  sister-wife,  to  whom,  indeed,  she  was  really 
aiater ;  for  the  Prince  informed  us  that  they  were  the  children  not  only  of 
Om  same  bth^  bnt  by  the  same  mother.  She  moved  towards  as  like  a 
qneMi — self-possessed  and  gracious ;  and  though  she  had  not  the  Aamier 
of  a  European  lady,  the  mode  of  her  hand-shaking  was  unimpeachable. 
A  few  momenta  elapsed  before  &e  third  wife  presented  herself:  Her 
appearance  was  insignificant,  her  features  expressionless :  her  eyes  lacked 
Instre,  her  form,  though  not  angular,  was  spare  and  destitute  of  all 
grace;  her  movements  were  awkward,  and  thongh  dressed  not  less 
grandly  than  tiie  others,  her  eostnme  appeared  &r  leas  resplendent. 
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Tbi  Frinee  appMred  to  &el  thftt  we  w«ra  oomooiu  of  hor  defeett, 
jbrt  u  aha  turned  from  ua  aflar  the  nmal  salotation,  ba  ftreJaimnd, 
"Oh,  she  ia  a  Tety  tune  wifel"  (TheM  ladiea,  be  it  sud,  did 
not  anderetuid  English.)  The  enitun  over  the  docnrky  fall ;  no  o&tt 
ladj  appeared.  To  our  look  of  inqnir;  the  Prince  replied,  "  That  is 
all.  I  have  bnt  three  wivea — only  three.  If  I  had  as  many  as  my  faiith 
entitles  me  to,  I  should  hsfe  twelve — as  many  aa  the  King ;  bat  the 
French  have  my  island,  snd  so  I  am  only  a  poor  derfl  with  htt  three 
wives  I " 

The  introdootions  ended,  the  Mnior  lady  came  forward  and  held  o«t 
to  na  what  loohad  like  a  thin  slice  of  ^ngoibread,  from  iriueh  we  euh 
broke  off  a  amall  portion  and  ate  it.  It  was  abominable  to  the  taste ;  a 
vile  componnd  of  bad  oil,  Indian  eommeal,  and  sweets.  The  ladies  thn 
seated  themselTesonaeonchoppoaitetothatonwhiehwesat^  andwewoe 
ins^ucting  the  Prince  to  convey- to  ^ti^ww  q^  t^a.nk^  for  tiie  great  honour 
they  hfl  done  ns  in  granting  this  interview,  and  an  nnbonnded  admira- 
tion of  themselves,  when,  by  all  that  is  sbockiDg,  we  diseovwed  that 
they  chewed  betel-nut  1  Fur,  right  and  left,  with  a  volome,  a  preeinOD, 
and  a  force  that  a  Yankee  might  have  envied,  they  be^LD  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  consequences  of  this  abominable  habiL  Up  to  this  ptunt 
all  had  seemed  condstent  with  the  place  snd  the  occasion ;  bat  this  was 
a  featoie  in  the  romance  of  the  Hareem  that  I  had  not  looked  fiv.  ^iw- 
ever,  we  expressed  oar  gratification,  and  oar  sentiments  beii%  made  known 
to  the  ladies,  they  showered  upon  ns  smiles  snd  pleasant  ^aoeee.  At  this 
jonctore  the  Prince's  mother  entered  the  room.  She  was  a  vary  tai,  veiy 
dirfy,  bat  veiy  oheerfnl  old  woman.  Her  dress  was  a  simple  robe  of 
brown  cotton  withoat  omamoit  of  any  kind.  The  Fiinee  rose  as  she 
entered  snd  led  her  to  a  seat ;  his  manner  in  doing  this  was  most  respeet- 
fdl  and  almost  afiectionate.  He  told  ns  that  she  was  a  very  xeh^oni 
woman,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Uecoa,  and  was  regarded  as  a  saint. 
She  asked  ns  especially  after  a  gentleman  whose  aoqnuntanoe  ahe  made 
when  be  was  a  gallant  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  who  was  now 
an  aged  admiral,  and  declared  that  if  ehe  were  not  so  old  she  wonld 
nndertake  the  joomey  to  En^and  to  feast  her  eyes  on  him  onee  mace. 
She  showed  ns  a  gold  wati^  which  she  had  received  from  the  Bast  India 
Company  in  acknowledgment  of  her  kindness  to  certain  En^iah  UdisB 
and  children,  the  passengeiB  of  one  of  the  Company's  shipa  that  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  reef  that  runs  aronnd  Jidianna.  She  took  them  into  her 
house  and  entertained  them  for  weeks,  and  from  them  obtuned  the 
knowledge  she  possessed  of  the  English  Isngaage.  She  was  eertainly  a 
good-natared  old  vomsn,  and  had  she  sot  every  two  or  throe  '"■"■W 
qeoted  a  torrent  of  eoloored  fioid  from  her  month,  she  might  have  been 
agreeable. 

Oar  conversation  with  this  old  lady  was  interrupted  by  the  flnttanee 
bto  the  room  of  three  African  slave-girls,  who  wero  veiy  preitily  attired 
in  Teatments  of  many  coloora.    Two  of  them  carried  Bflver  trays,  the 
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contents  of  which  were  bidden  from  our  eyes  by  Teila  of  white  mnslin  • 
the  third  wu  laden  with  Bherbot.  At  ui  indication  from  the  chief  wife, 
the  Bhorbet-bearer  approached  and  knelt  before  ns,  and  continued  kneel- 
ing^  nntU  we  had  emptied  our  glaaees  and  repkced  them  on  the  tray. 
Than  one  bearing  a  Tciled  tray  went  np  to  the  Udies,  and  knelt  before 
them.  Upon  the  Teil  being  removed  we  saw  fonr  honqnete,  composed  of 
the  Uosaom  of  a  Bweet-soented  Bhmb  that  had  been  aewn  on  to  a  piece  of 
calico  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  heart.  She  who  had  the  pre-eminence  with 
the  ladies,  took  a  banquet  and  looked  and  smiled  at  Dr.  LiTingatone,  who 
went  np  to  her  and  received  it  from  her  hands,  and  then  gallantly  fastened 
it  on  to  the  breast  of  hie  coat.  We  were  each  similarly  favoured. 
Then  the  third  girl  approached  with  her  burden,  and  upon  the  veil  being 
removed,  we  found  that  it  consisted  of  four  mouthfuls  of  betol-nnt,  wrapped 
in  the  leaf  with  which  it  is  masticated.  Igain  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
sunny  glance  bron^t  us  to  the  ladies,  and  we  each  received  our  portion  of 
botol-nut.  Bot  what  were  we  to  do  with  it  ?  We  had  disposed  of  the 
bonqnets  satisfactorily,  but  the  betel-nut  puzzled  us.  Was  it  intended  for 
twe  or  for  show  ?  The  Prince  explaiied  that  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
English  to  offer  wine  to  their  guests,  so  was  it  the  custom  of  his  people 
to  offer  betel-nnt ;  and  when  offered,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  a 
lady,  it  could  not  ha  refused  or  taken  away  untaated.  After  which 
explanation,  we  of  course  expressed  onrselvee  delighted  to  do  what  was 
BTpected  of  uB ;  but  before  we  had  pot  the  objectionable  morsel  into  our 
mouths,  the  ladies  volunteered  to  flavour  it  with  a  preparation  of  lime, 
which  they  keep  by  them  in  small  silver  bojea,  and  which  gives  to  it  an 
additional  pungency.  This  the  Prince  declared  was  not  only  a  delicate 
attention,  but  a  great  hononr  also ;  ioasmnch  as  in  days  gone  by  only 
those  who  had  achieved  the  ronown  which  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  gave 
were  ptomitted  to  take  their  betel-nnt  flavoured  with  lime.  The  thing 
itself  was  not  offensive  to  the  palate  ;  it  taated  something  like  nutmeg, 
and  it  caused  an  excitement  of  the  glands  which  was  far  from  being 
anpleasant,  but  it  made  expectoration  a  necessity.  Despite  the  example 
of  the  ladies  I  strove  against  doing  as  they  did,  but  in  vain ;  I  was  com- 
pelled to  relieve  my  mouth  or  choke.  My  companions  were  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  the  position  became  so  ludicrous  that  laughter  long  and 
load  was  the  result.  The  ladies  ascertaining  the  cause  of  our  mirth 
landed  also,  and  we  quickly  became  a  very  merry  party.  They  told  ns 
that  the  nse  of  betel-nnt  ought  to  be  general ;  that  it  cheered  the  spirits, 
allayed  pain ;  that  without  it  fasting  was  impossible,  as  it  assuaged 
hnfiger;  that  it  quieted  the  restless,  and  soothed  temper;  that  it  gave 
rest  to  the  weary  and  sleep  to  the  sleepless ;  that,  in  fact,  it  made  all  who 
sued  it  happy,  and  should  be  used,  therefore,  by  everybody.  The  lepnl- 
sive  consequences  of  its  nse  were  as  nothing.  And  we  were  adviaed  to 
take  a  quantity  of  betel-nnts  to  England,  in  older  that  the  Knglish  might 
experience  the  benefits  of  its  rare  qnalitiea.  Then  the  young  ladies  sought 
information  upon  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  English  women,  and  were 
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msch  amiued  by  onr  relies  i  aod  oiw  <rf  tham  renuked  that  it  uiwi  ba 
very  dnll  to  be  the  osij  wiia  of  Boy  maB,-~tluiy  pre&ned  theii  own 


Ah  coaTBraation  progroased,  I  said  to  the  Priuoe,  "  Yon  aoKpUised 
joet  DOW  that  jou  hid  bnt  three  wivea ;  to  me  three  would  be  a  budeit 
I  ooold  not  beai.    How  do  yon  maaafjfi  to  keep  them  in  order  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  laid  he,  "  quite  easy,  Botbing  eaoer.  JjsxA  at  me.  I  haTO 
this  coat  on  to-day.  I  lib  this  ooat  to-day,  to-monow  perhaps,  next  day 
alio ;  hot  when  I  have  worn  it  bo  long  I  eeaaa  to  1^  it,  I  «sh  for 
another, — so  I  fold  it  ap,  pot  it  away,  and  put  on  another  coat-  Well,  it 
IB  all  the  aame  with  a  wife."  And  he  ohnokled  at  ttie  aptaeas  of  his 
illostration. 

"  Bat  wives  are  not  eoata,  and  eannot  be  treated  bo  nasaremonionBly," 
I  obserred. 

"  Not  English  wives,  troly ;  for  P.ngK«h  wooied  are  reiy  diffiBnot  to 
Arab  women.  Knglinli  women  think  of  themselves,  always  think  of  theu< 
selves,  think  very  much  of  themselves,  think  very  little  of  their  hoabuidfl ; 
BO  Uiey  are  disobedient,  self- willed,  do  what  they  like,  and  will  not  do  what 
their  hosbaub  like :  bat  Arab  women  think  more  of  tiieir  hnabanda  than 
themeelves ;  they  live  to  please  their  hnsbaoda ;  th^  aro  obedient;  they 
are  mnch  better  than  English  women,  and  a  man  may  do  mih  them  just 
as  he  pleases.  Sappose  she  should  disobey  him,  what  does  he  ?  He 
says  to  her,  '  By  All^,  I  will  leave  yoo.'  And  if  she  died>ey  him  three 
times,  and  he  saya  that  three  times,  she  is  no  longer  his  wiGa,  she  nuut 
go  back  to  her  father's  house.  But  suppose  an  P-'-g^' "*""«"  many  a 
woman,  and  she  prove  to  have  averybad  temper,  and  disobey  him  ahnya ; 
a  very  hot  tongue,  and  scold  all  day  and  all  night  too ;  lead  him  a  devil 
of  a  life  ;  make  him  sweat  very  mnoh  with  trouble,  make  him  wiah  to  kHl 
himself, — what  can  he  do  ?  He  can  do  nothing ;  he  must  keep  her,  and 
mnst  not  take  any  other  woman  to  wife  to  comfort  him.  Ah  t  the  Arab 
custom  is  better  than  the  English  custom ;  and  the  Arab  wamen  are  better 
for  the  man  than  the  English  women.    I  am  sure  of  that." 

I  toldhimUiat  thongh  people  in  England  did  sontatimee  nuke  unh^py 
nuuriageS)  yet  as  a  rule  it  was  not  so ;  inasmnoh  as  every  opportnn^y 
was  given  before  mairiage  of  becoming  acqnaiirtod  with  the  character  and 
feeling  of  those  we  married,  and  that  veiy  fisw  really  vrisbed  to  annnl  flia 
marriage  contract.  Upon  which  he  replied,  warmly  : — "  That  is  not  true  I 
I  read  your  newspapers.  I  know  all  about  Sir  Creaawell,  and  I  know  that 
many  husbands  and  wives  in  England  tire  of  db«  anotiiw,  and  toy  to 
get  niunarried.  Ab,  English  custom  is  a  bad  custom,  say  what  yon  wilL 
I  tell  yon,"  continued  he,  "tiiat  oar  women  are  different  to  your  womm, 
much  better,  not  so  wilfol.  And  look  at  Arab  woman  before  and  after 
matiiage,  and  Bee  if  onr  custom  is  not  bettra  for  her  and  her  husband  alB04 
Before  marriage  the  Arab  woman  sees  no  man  but  her  &ther,  her  brothns, 
and  such  male  relatives  that  by  our  law  she  cannot  marry ;  aAer  she  ta 
married  she  sees  her  relatives,  and  her  husband,  no  other  man.     She 
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msBt  love  her  btuband  for  she  Mes  only  him.  Bhe  is  not  like  an  En^^iah 
TToman,  who  goes  from  home  averj  day,  goeo  vhere  aho  likes,  aad  aeee 
vhat  men  Khe  likes.  She  mnst  go  wrong,  must  get  tired  of  her  one 
Itnsboiid.  Any  woman  would ;  bat  Arab  woman  stop  at  home  always, 
Bay  her  prayers,  and  lore  her  hoBhaod." 

I  aBBnred  him  Uiat  his  estimate  of  English  women  was  enoneons,  that 
Christianity  had  elevated  them  far  above  the  mental  and  moral  posilion 
ocoi^ied  by  U&hometaa  women,  that  they  were  tmsted  and  respected 
becanse  they  were  traetwortby  and  respected  themselvaB,  that  a  higher 
law  than  be  seemed  able  to  comprehend  was  the  goide  of  theix  life,  that 
they  were  virtnons  upon  principle,  not  npon  oompnlsion,  as  were  the  A>^ 
women,  who  were  shut  out  &om  the  company  of  all  men  bnt  that  of  their- 
hosband  and  near  relatives,  and  were  watched  day  and  night.  Upon 
which  he  waxed  angiy,  and  exclaimed :— "  I  do  not  believe  yon ;  I  believe 
what  I  see.  We  know  that  the  Chiistian  man  iB  not  a  good  man ;  your 
nswapapers  tell  nte  that  the  Christian  woman  is  not  a  good  woman.  Yon 
say  that  tmly  a  few  are  not  good ;  if  a  few  are  bad  why  not  many  9  if  many 
do  WToi^  why  not  all  ?  ail  have  the  same  opportunities,  and  the  few  are  as 
mneb  Chiistian  as  the  many.  They  may  be  good,  they  ma;  be  bad ;  yon 
don't  know,  for  tiiey  go  where  they  please,  do  what  they  please,  see  whom 
they  please.  Yon  think  them  good,  Z  think  them  bad :  whioh  is  right  ? 
Yoo  cannot  say,  yon  cannot  know  nntii  what  yon  call  the  day  of  judgment. 
Bnt  that  is  too  long  a  time  for  me  to  wiut  before  I  know  what  my  wife  is, 
I  like  to  be  qnite  sum  now."    And  again  he  ehuokled  over  bis  own  jest. 

He  was  an  ntter  disbeliever  in  any  life  higher  than  he  could  realise 
from  bis  own  obBetvalions  and  personal  experience,  and  I  pursued  the 
vexed  question  of  English  and  Arab  cnstomB  and  their  efibcts  npon  woman 
no  farther ;  but  before  we  took  onr  departure  I  asked  him  if  his  wives 
could  read. 

"  Bead ! "  said  he  in  unfeigned  astonishment.  "  No  I  we  never  teach 
onr  women  to  read,  they  know  too  much  already." 

Onr  visit  must  have  been  a  strange  episode  in  the  lives  of  these  three 
ladies,  the  Prince's  wives.  I  do  not  think  they  were  oonseionflly  nnhappy ; 
they  hod  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  higher  state  of  life  to  be  other  than 
contented  with  their  lot.  They  knew  of  no  other  than  "  the  custom  of 
their  people,"  and  they  evidently  accepted  it  as  thongh  no  other  custom 
could  be. 

As  we  left,  we  were  exhorted  by  the  mother  of  the  Prince  to  inform 
her  admiral  on  onr  return  to  England  that  ahe.had  not  fo^ttan  him,  and 
should  fOTget  him  never.  And  yet  she  had  seen  him  bnt  once ;  and  that 
was  many  years  before ;  he  had  been  introdacsd  to  her  as  we  had  been 
introdnced  to  her  son's  wives,  and  she  had  cherished  him  in  her  menuxy 
ever  since. 

The  Prince  accompanied  ns  back  to  the  ship ;  and  dnring  the  time  of 
onr  scrjoom  at  Ifnzmnndn,  I  saw  him  repeated^.  On  one  occasion  he 
brought  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  English  Bible,  and  asked  me  to 
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point  ont  the  pusAge  in  whiish  the  mother  of  Moses  was  mentioned  bj 
name.  This  led  to  a  oonTersatioD  npon  the  ChristUn  and  Mahometan 
religions.  The  Prince  was  a  shrewd  assailant  of  Chriatiasify,  atta^ding  it 
through  the  sins  and  follies  of  its  professors  with  no  mean  intelligeneo. 

He  admitted,  howerer,  that  the  power  of  all  Mahometan  nations  was 
&st  waning,  bnt,  said  he,  "  Mahtnaet  is  coming  agun,  and  then  all  7011 
Christians  wilt  beoome  Mahometans.  He  ma;  come  soon ;  in  a  few  years  ; 
fiTBi  ten ;  at  the  utmost,  twat^-five.  If  he  do  not  come  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  I  promise  you  I  will  become  a  Christian." 

Od  the  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Fomoney  to  re-rictiial  from  the  naval 
store-ship  there  stationed,  previouB  to  our  TniAing  for  the  Zamben.  ^nia 
thunder  raged  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  reiy  grandly;  the 
li^taing,  as  it  flashed  from  the  dense  black  clouds  that  rested  on  the 
idand,  gare  it  the  appearanee  of  a  volcano,  ejecting  stroama  of  liquid 
fire  far  into  the  sky.  It  was  the  period  of  the  change  of  the  mtmsoon, 
and  storms,  therefore,  were  almost  of  every-day  oecorrenee.  This  fiut 
was  a  sooroe  of  anxiety  to  some  of  us,  for  the  naval  officer  yrim  had 
hitherto  been  in  charge  of  the  Pioneer  withdrew  from  that  position,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  resolved  upon  assuming  the  command  of  her  himsdf ; 
not  that  he  had  any  qnalifications  for  such  an  office,  bey(Mkd  the  alnlity  to 
fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place,  but  because  he  had  a  firm 
belief  in  himself.  Had  it  been  any  other  man  than  Livingstone  who  had 
BO  determined,  I  should  eertunly  have  declined  to  venture  with  turn,  but, 
as  it  was,  I  did  not  hesitate.  "  Bon  voyage,"  said  the  Consol,  as  he  took 
farewell  of  ns ;  but  he  owned  afterwards,  that  so  deeperate  did  he  think 
our  poaition,  that  he  never  expected  to  hear  of  ns  again  in  any  other  place 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  reached  our  destination  in  safe^, 
nevertheleBB,  and  remained  in  the  interior  of  Africa  nearly  three  years. 
When  I  came  away  I  left  behind  me  in  their  graves  several  of  the  noble 
men  who  had  been  my  companions ;  tfaey  were  inoneers  and  martyta  of  a 
noble  cause. 

Of  Prince  Mahomet  and  his  belongings  I  had  no  further  infiinnstioa 
until  quite  lately.  I  was  staying  with  a  gentieman  in  the  West  of  En^and,  - 
and  turning  over  a  photographic  album  one  day,  I  saw  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince  in  that  semi-European  oostume  which  certain  Orientals  affect  iriioi 
they  ooma  to  England.  My  host  had  lately  married  a  widow  lady,  who, 
during  her  widowhood,  had  prindpaUy  resided  in  London.  Then,  aa 
always,  she  went  about  doing  good  ;  and  one  day,  when  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  to  some  people  who.occnpied  tiie  gmnnd-fioor  of  a  third-rate  house 
in  one  of  the  third-rate  streets  of  south-west  London,  she  heard  that  the 
first-floor  was  tenanted  by  two  foreigD  princes  who  were  in  great  distnM ; 
and  she  discovered  Prince  Mahomet  and  a  Prince  Abdallah,  his  cousin,  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  because  weakest,  of  the  Jobauueee  gentry,  in  a  state 
of  absolute  starvation.  She  saved  them  from  death,  and  did  for  them  all 
that  a  noble-hearted  Christian  lady  could  do  for  the  Bofiering  ebangeiE. 
And  she  made  me  acquainted  with  the   story  with  which   the  Frinee 
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supplied  her,  of  th«  cause  of  bis  departore  from  Johaima,  and  hia 
appeanmce  in  England. 

From  the  dates  given  it  wonld  seem  that  aoon  after  we  left  Johaniia 
an  eBtrangement  took  place  between  the  King  and  the  Prince.  The  King 
sospectod  the  Prince  at  conspiring  against  his  authority,  and  my  own 
opinion  is  that  his  suspicions  were  well  founded ;  bat  this  the  Prince 
denied,  and  affirmed  that  he  onlj  wanted  for  himself  and  his  consin,. 
Prince  Abdullah,  that  position  in  the  administration  of  affairs  which  was 
theirs  by  the  right  of  a  family  compact,  made  when  the  King  began  to 
reign,  bat  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Uie  machinations  of  Sidi 
Abdramman,  and  others  who  had  gained  and  abased  the  King's  conG- 
deaee.  Anyhow  hia  position  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  and 
at  lost  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Johanna  to  save  his  life.  Prince 
Abdallah  and  two  slavo-boys  accompanied  him.  They  resolved  to  come 
to  England  and  make  their  case  known  to  the  British  Government, 
praying  that  they  might,  the  King  notwithstanding,  be  re-instated  in  all 
the  honour  to  which  their  birth  entitled  them.  Bnt  the  ear  of  the  Foreign 
Hinister  was  not  open  to  them ;  time  passed,  and  their  position  became 
desperate,  for  they  had  brought  with  them  but  little  money,  and  a  few 
jewels  of  no  great  worth,  and  their  means  were  exhausted.  In  a  few  days 
Ibey  would  have  died  of  hnnger,  had  they  not  been  opportunely  relieved 
by  my  friend's  wife.  She  did  more  than  relieve  their  immediate  wants. 
"What  they  could  not  do  of  themselves,  she  did  for  them  through  the 
infinence  of  friends.  The  Foreign  Minister  took  their  case  into  eonsidera- 
iion,  and  though  he  did  not  grant  their  prayer  to  be  re-instated  in  all  their 
fiunily  honours,  he  franked  them  back  to  Johanna.  They  left  England 
-with  the  avowed  purpose  of  retoming,  and  the  last  news  of  them  which 
my  hostess  received  came  from  Prince  Uahomet  at  Aden.  I  saw  hi» 
letter ;  it  expressed,  in  highly  inflated  language,  his  great  gratitude  to  the- 
good  lady  who  hod  done  so  much  for  him,  and  his  high  opinion  of  alt 
English  women.  There  was  no  land  on  earth  where  such  good  women- 
were  to  be  found  as  in  En^^and.  He  was  not  a  Christian,  he  mi^ 
never  be  a  Christian,  but  he  should  alwa^  think  and  say  that  the 
Christian  women  excelled  all  other  women  in  all  that  was  kind,  and 
pure,  and  true,  and  noble. 

From  subsequent  information  I  learnt  that  Prince  Mahomet  had  not 
returned  to  Johanna,  and  of  hia  whereabouts  none  of  his  old  friends  seemed 
to  know  anyQiing ;  that  on  his  flight  from  the  island  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  and  his  wives  given  to  other  men,  the  beauty  going  to  that 
erttftj  old  fellow  Sidi';  and  that  his  mother  had  died  of  cholera,  which 
had  found  a  congenial  abiding-place  in  the  filth  of  Mozomadn  and  other 
settlementa  on  the  island,  and  had  oairied  off  a  fifth  of  the  whole  pops- 
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At  Tea-tihs. 

HE  &iiiil7  at  Kilgidibin  Caitle  mre 
seated  ai  tea  yrbea  Du^  Keunq's 
teU^nun  uriTed.  It  boro  the  &d- 
dn«,  "  Lord  Eilgobbin,"  end  nn 
ibaa: — "Welpole  irielieg  to  ^eek 
with  7011,  nod  will  ootna  down  with 
me  on  Fridey ;  bis  alaj  cannot 
ba  beyond  one  di^.  —  BtcSAU> 
Kkuhbs." 

"What  oanhe  want  with  me?" 

eried  Eeamey ,  as  be  tossed  over 

tite  deepateb  to.faia  dsogbter.     "  If 

be  wmnte  to  talk  orec  tbs  eJe«tioa, 

I  could  tell  him  per  post  tbik  I 

tbink  it  a  folly  and  en  abtuti^. 

Indeed,  if  be  ifl  not  coming  to  pto- 

pose  fbc  either  my  nieoe  t^  my 

daoghter,  he  mi^t  qian  himseU 

the  jonmey." 

'         ■<  Who  is  to  say  that  Bodi  is 

not  bis  intention,  papa  ?"  aaid  Kate,  menily.     "Old  Catty  hadadrMm 

about  a  piebald  hotse  and  a  haystack  on  fire,  and  something  about  a  creel 

of  doek-egga,  and  I  trnst  that  every  educated  peisoa  knows  what  (A9 

mean." 

"  I  do  not,"  cried  Nina,  boldly. 

"  Haniage,  my  dear.  One  is  msniage  by  speual  licence,  w^  a 
lisbop  or  a  dean  to  tie  the  kntri ;  another  is  a  raoaway  nutdi.  I  iwgei 
what  the  eggs  signi^." 

"  An  onbroken  engagement,"  Interpol  Donogan,  graToly,  "so  long 
as  none  of  them  are  smashed." 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  rery  promising  tidings,"  aaid  Kate. 
"  It  may  be  esiy  to  be  more  promisiiig  than  the  eleotioni"  said  tha 
old  man. 

"  I'm  not  flattered,  uncle,  to  bear  that  Fm  easier  to  win  than  a  Mat 
in  Farliamokt." 

<'  That  does  not  imply  you  are  not  worth  a  great  deal  mne,"  laid 
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Eeuney,  with  ui  kit  of  galbtntrj.  "1  Imov  if  I  was  B  70ting  fellov 
vhich  I'd  Btrive  moat  for.    Eh,  Mr.  D&niel?    I  see  yon  agre»vith  me." 

Donogui'e  bee,  slightlj  flnshed  be&ra,  beoftme  now  oiimaoD,  as  he 
ripped  his  tea  in.confasion,  nnable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  And  BO,"  resnmed  Eeuney,  "  be'U  only  give  no  a  day  to  make  np 
oar  tniodB  I  It's  Incky,  giris,  that  yon  hai'e  the  telegram  there  to  toll  yon 
wfaat'fl  eoming." 

"  It  would  have  been  more  piqnant,  papa,  if  he  had  made  his  message 
say,  '  I  propom  for  Nina.    Reply  by  wire.' " 

"  Or,  '  May  I  many  yonr  dan^ter  ? '  "  ehimed  in  Nina,  qnioily. 

"  There  it  is  now,"  broke  in  Eeam^,  lan^iisg,  "  you're  fighting  for 
him  already  1  Take  my  word  for  it,  Mr,  Daniel,  there's  no  Bo  Bore  way 
to  get  a  girl  for  your  wife,  as  to  make  her  believe  there's  another  only 
waiting  to  be  asked.  It's  the  threat  of  the  opposition  coach  on  the  road 
keeps  down  the  fares." 

"Papa  is  all  wrong,"  said  Kate.  <■  There  is  no  snoh  conceivable 
pleasure  as  saying  No  to  a  man  that  another  woman  is  ready  to  accept.  It 
is  abont  the  most  refined  sort  of  self-fiatteiy  imaginable." 

"  Not  to  say  that  men  are  nttariy  ^norant  of  that  freemasonry  among 
women  which  gives  ns  all  an  interest  in  the  man  who  marries  one  of  ns," 
said  Nina.  "  It  is  only  your  confirmed  old  bachelor  that  we  aU  agree  in 
detesting." 

"  Faith,  I  give  yon  np  altogether,  Ton're  a  pnzzls  clean  beyond  me," 
said  Kearney,  with  a  sigh, 

"  I  think  it  is  Balroc  tells  as,"  said  Donogan,  "  that  women  and 
politics  are  the  only  two  exciting  pnrsnits  in  life,  for  yon  never  can  toll 
where  either  of  them  will  lead  yon," 

"  And  who  is  Balzae  ?  "  asked  Eeamey. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  don't  let  me  hear  you  ask  who  is  the  greatest  novelist 
that  ever  lived," 

"  Faith,  my  dear,  except  Trittram  Shandy  and  Tom  Jona,  and  may- 
be Robinton  CruMoe — if  that  be  a  novel — my  experience  goes  a  short  way. 
When  I  am  not  reading  what's  nsefiil — as  in  the  FariMT't  ChronieU  <tf 
PuTMlVt  Rotatum  of  Crnpt — I  tike  the '  Accidents '  in  the  newspapers,  whan 
they  give  yon  the  name  of  the  gentleman  that  was  smashed  in  the  train, 
and  tell  yen  how  his  vrife  was  within  ton  days  of  her  third  confinement ; 
how  it  was  only  last  week  he  got  a  step  as  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House. 
Haven't  yon  more  materials  for  a  sensation  novel  there,  than  any  of  yonr 
three-volnme  fellows  will  give  yon  f  " 

"  The  times  we  are  living  in  give  most  of  us  exdtement  enongb,"  said 
Donogan.  "  The  man  who  wants  to  gamble  for  life  itself  need  not  be 
baulked  now." 

"You  mean  that  a  man  can  take  a  shot  at  an  Empenff?"  said 
Kearney,  isqnirini^y. 

"  No,  not  that  exactly :  thod^h  there  are  stakes  of  that  kind  some  men 
wonld  not  shrink  from.    'What  are  called  '  anns  of  precision '  have  had  a 
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gTMt  infloeiiM  on  modem  politics.  When  there's  so  tuns  for  ■  plelnsate 
tb«ie'i  ilw^ji  time  for  »  pistol." 

"  Bad  loorali^,  Ur.  Duuel,"  aud  Kewney,  gnvelj. 

"  I  SDSpeet  we  do  not  fiurl;  meMon  wh&t  Ur.  Dutial  wtb,"  broke  in 
Sate.     "  He  may  mean  to  indieite  a  rerolation,  and  not  jostU^  it." 

"  I  mean  both  I "  said  Donogsn.  "  I  mean  that  the  mere  penuiaskui 
to  live  under  a  bad  government  is  too  high  a  price  to  paj  tot  liie  at  alL 
I'd  rather  go  '  down  into  the  abreeta,'  ai  thej  call  it,  and  have  it  oat,  than 
I'd  drudge  on,  dogged  bj  policemen,  and  aent  to  gaol  on  snapioiMt." 

"  He  ia  right,"  cried  Nina.    "  If  I  were  a  man,  I'd  think  a>  he  does." 

"  Then  I'm  very  glad  jon're  not,"  aaid  Keam^ ;  "  thon^,  for  the 
matiM  of  rebellion,  I  belieTe  jon  would  bo  a  more  daagerona  Fenian  aa 
jon  are.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Daniel  ?  " 

"  I  am  disposed  to  mj  jon  are,  air,"  was  hii  mild  lepl;. 

*'  Ain't  we  important  people  this  evening  I "  cried  Keamef,  as  the 
aenant  entered  with  another  telegram.  "  This  is  for  jon,  Mr.  OanieL  I 
hope  we're  to  hear  that  the  Cabinet  wants  jon  in  Downing  BtieeL" 

"  I'd  rather  it  did  not,"  said  he,  with  a  reij  peeoliar  amile,  whieh  did 
not  escape  Kate's  keen  glanee  across  the  table,  as  he  said,  "  Ha;  I  read 
119  despatch  f  " 

"Bj  all  mesne,"  aaid  Eeamej;  while,  to  leave  him  more  imdis- 
torbed,  he  tomed  to  Nina,  with  some  ^iiizzieal  remark  abont  her  torn  for 
the  telegiaph  o(«ning  nezL  ■'  What  news  would  joa  wish  it  shoold  bring 
jou,  Mina  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  so  many  things  to  wish  for,  I  abonld  be 
puzzled  whieh  to  plaee  first." 

"  Should  yon  like  to  be  Queen  of  Oreeee  ?  "  asked  Hate. 

"  First  tell  me  if  there  is  to  be  a  Sing,  and  who  ia  ha  ?  " 

"  Maybe  it's  Mr.  Daniel  there,  for  I  see  he  has  gone  off  in  a  great 
hurry  to  say  he  aceepts  the  crown." 

"  What  ahould  yon  ask  for,  Kate,"  cried  Nina,  "  if  fortane  were  eivil 
enough  to  give  yon  a  chance  f  " 

"Two  daya'  rain  for  my  tutnipe,"  said  Kate,  qniokl;.  "I  don't 
remember  wishing  for  anything  so  much  in  all  my  Ufe." 

"  Yoor  turnips  1 "  oried  Nina,  contemptuously. 

"  Why  not  ?  If  yon  were  a  queen,  would  you  not  have  to  Uiink  of 
those  who  depended  on  yon  for  support  and  protection  ?  Aitd  how 
should  I  forget  my  poor  heifers  and  my  calves— calves  of  veiy  tender 
years  some  of  them — and  all  with  as  great  desire  to  fatten  themselves  aa 
any  of  OS  have  to  do  what  will  as  probably  lead  to  our  destruction  ?  " 

"  Yoa're  not  going  to  have  the  rain  anyhow,"  said  Kearney ;  "  and 
yon'U  not  be  sony,  Hina,  for  yon  wanted  a  fine  day  to  finish  your  sketch 
of  Croi^ban  CaatU." 

"  Oh  1 17  the  way,  has  old  Bob  recovered  from  his  lameneu  yet,  to  bs 
fit  to  be  driven  ?  " 

"  Ask  Kitty  there  ;  she  can  tell  you  perh^a." 
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**  Wen,  I  don't  Uiink  I'd  harnen  him  yet.  The  RDuth  hu  pinched 
him  in  the  off  fore-foot,  and  he  goes  tender  atill." 

"  So  do  I  when  I  go  afoot,  for  I  hate  it,"  cried  Nina ;  "  and  I 
vant  a  day  in  the  open  air,  and  I  want  to  finish  mj  old  Castle  of 
Oroghan — and  last  of  all,"  whispered  she  in  Kate's  ear,  "  I  want  to  show 
mj  distiognished  friend  Mr.  Walpole  that  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  him 
does  not  indnee  me  to  keep  the  honse.  So  that,  from  all  the  wants 
pat  together,  I  shall  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  start  to-morrow  for 
<3nihan — ^is  not  that  the  name  of  the  little  village  in  the  bog  ?  " 

"  That's  Miss  Betty's  own  townland — thongh  I  don't  know  she's  much 
ihe  richer  of  her  tonants,"  said  Eeamey,  langhing,    "  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tants never  remember  a  rent-day." 
'"  What  a  happy  set  of  people  I  " 

"  Jost  the  reverse.  Yon  never  saw  misery  'till  yon  saw  them. 
There  is  not  a  cabin  fit  for  a  hnman  heuig,  nor  is  there  one  creature  in 
iha  plaee  with  enough  rags  to  Dover  him." 

"  They  were  very  oivil  as  I  drove  through.  I  remember  how  a  little 
basket  had  taHen  out,  and  a  girl  followed  me  ten  miles  of  the  road  to 
restore  it,"  said  Nina. 

"  That  they  would  ;  and  if  it  were  a  porse  of  gold  th^'d  have  done 
the  same,"  eried  Eate. 

"Won't  you  say  that  they'd  shoot  yon  for  half-a-erown  thongh?"  said 
Kearney,  "  and  that  the  worst '  Whiteboys  '  of  Ireland  come  ont  of  the 
same  village  7  " 

"  I  do  like  a  people  so  nnlike  all  tho  rest  of  the  world,"  eried  Niaa  ; 
"  whose  motiTes  none  can  guess  at,  none  fbreeast.  I'll  go  there  to- 
morrow." 

These  words  were  said  as  Daniel  had  just  re-entered  the  room,  and  be 
■topped  and  asked,  "  Where  to  ?  " 

"  To  a  Whiteboy  village  called  Cmhan,  somo  ten  milesoff,  close  to  an 
-old  castle  I  have  been  sketching." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  then  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  he,  half- carelessly ; 
bnt,  not  waiting  for  her  answer,  and  as  if  fully  preoeenpied,  he  tnnied 
juod  left  the  room. 


CHAPTEE  XXXT. 

A  Drive  at  Suhrisx. 

The  litdo  basket-carriage  in  which  Nina  made  her  excursions,  and  which 
courtesy  called  a  phaeton,  would  scarcely  have  been  taken  aa  a  model  at 
Iiong  Acre.  A  massive  old  wicker-cradls  constituted  the  body,  which, 
from  a  el^ht  inequality  in  the  wheels,  had  got  an  nncomfoitable  "  Inreh  to 
|>ort,"  while  the  rumble  was  supplied  by  a  narrow  shelf,  on  which  her  foot- 
.  {>age  eat  Aot-h-do*  to  herself — a  positicm  sot  rendered  more  dignified  by 
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Itil  iimmblfl  haUt  of  plftjnng  pUeh-wd-loH  vitb  ImiiMlf,  »  a  meau  of 
diatnetioii  in  travel. 

Except  Bob,  the  stotdj  littlo  poo;  in  tbe  ehafta,  wrthing  sould  be  less 
MluxtUd  or  diseiplined  than  Lmnj  >"'""lf  At  sight  of  a  party  at  inaifalM 
OE  hop-Booteh,  he  wu  nn  to  daawt  hit  port,  tnutiug  to  Bhoct-eota  and 
speed  to  eateh  up  his  misfaresa  later  on. 

As  fi»  Bob,  a  tnft  of  dorer  or  fresh  gnu  oa  the  roadside  weta  t«aq>- 
tatioos  to  tbe  foil  as  great  to  lum,  and  no  aaKtnnt  of  vhipping  eooU 
indnee  him  to  eontliiM  his  mad  leaving  these  daiatiea  nirfertwl  As  is 
Hr.  Oill's  time  he  had  oamed  that  impturtaot  personage,  ha  had  oonteaeted 
the  hat»t  of  stopping  at  tntry  cabin  by  tlu  way,  giving  to  «adi  halt  the 
amount  of  time  ho  believed  the  coUo^y  dtoold  have  oeei^ied,  and 
then,  without  any  admonition,  leenming  his  joniney.  In  &et,  as  in 
index  to  the  re&aetoiy  tenants  on  the  estate,  his  mode  of  pngreadon, 
with  its  intecraptiais,  mi^  have  been  enqileyed,  and  the  stazdy  h^aaa 
in  which  he  would  "  draw  np  "  at  eettaiu  doon  mi^  be  tdu  as  the 
foremcner  of  an  qaotment. 

The  blessed  dianga  by  which  the  eoonty  saw  the  beaot  now  drivHi  li; 
a  beaatifol  yonng  lady,  instead  of  bestrode  by  an  inimical  baili^  added  to 
a  popnlarity  which  Inland  in  her  poorest  and  darkest  hoor  always  aeecnds 
to  beauty ;  and  they,  indeed,  who  tiaoe  points  of  reaemblaaoe  butaueutwo 
diatant  peoples,  have  not  fiuled  to  remark  that  the  Iriah,  like  the  Bafiaas. 
iuvariahly  rebr  all  female  lovelinesa  to  that  t^*^  of  sorpaaaing  axeeUeDeer 
the  Madonna. 

Nina  had  toe  nmeh  of  the  Sontk  in  her  blood  not  to  like  the  heartfelt, 
ontapoken  admiration  trtiich  greeted  her  «  she  went;  and  the  "Ood 
bless  yon — but  yon  are  a  lovely  craytnre  I ' '  delighted,  while  it  amnsed  ho 
in  the  wi^  the  yialifieati<m  was  ej^reoaed. 

It  was  soon  after  snniise  on  this  Frid^  morning  that  she  dfo««  dvwn 
the  approach,  and  made  her  way  across  the  bog  towards  Gnhan. 
Though  pretending  to  her  nnele  to  be  only  eager  to  finiah  her  aketeh  of 
Oroghan  Castle,  her  jqpney  was  nally  jKompted  by  vary  diffamt  eon- 
sidnations.  By  Diek's  telegram  she  learned  that  Walpole  was  to  aane 
that  day  at  Kilgobbin,  and  as  bis  stay  eonld  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
evening,  she  secretly  determined  she  would  absent  herself  bo  mnch  aa 
she  eonld  &om  home — only  retuimng  to  a  late  dinner — and  Ihoa  show  her 
distingnifihed  friend  how  cheaply  she  held  the  oceasion  of  bis  visit,  and 
what  value  she  attached  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the  eastle. 

She  knew  Walpole  thoronghly — she  understood  the  working  of  such  a 
nature  to  perfection,  and  she  could  oaloolate  to  a  nicety  the  moitifieation, 
and  even  anger,  sneh  a  man  would  experience  at  being  thus  aHgfated. 
"Iheee  men,"  tbon^t  she,  "only  feel  fw  whatisdcmeto  them  before 
the  world ;  it  is  the  insult  that  is  passed  npom  them  in  public,  the  nmjfiet 
that  is  given  in  the  street,  that  alone  ean  wound  them  to  the  quick."  A 
woman  may  grow  tired  of  their  attritions,  beecmie  esinieious  and  chaise, 
she  may  be  piqaed  by  jealonsy,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  indifEerenee ;  bat 
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while  she  nukes  no  open  manifbsUtion  of  these,  the^  eta  be  bone :  the 
really  ingapportable  thisg  is,  that  a  woman  shonld  be  Ma  to  exhibit  a 
man  as  a  creature  that  had  no  possible  eonoem  or  interest  for  her — one 
who  might  eome  or  go,  or  stay  on,  ntterlj  nnregnded  or  imcared  for.  Xo 
haTe  played  this  game  dnmg  the  lonf  haars  of  a  long  day  was  i^  burden 
she  did  not  bncy  to  encoontor,  wheioas  to  fill  the  part  for  the  riiort  space 
of  a  dinner,  and  an  hour  or  bo  in  the  dnwing-room,  shs  looked  forward 
to  rather  as  an  exciting  amnsentent. 

" He  has  bad  ft  day  to  throw  away,"  sudshe  to  herself,  "and  he  will 
^ve  it  to  the  Oreek  girl.  I  almost  hear  him  as  he  says  it.  How  one  lesms 
to  know  these  men  in  eveiy  nook  and  crevice  of  their  natures,  and  bow  by 
never  relaxing  a  hold  on  the  one  due  of  their  vanity,  one  oan  trace  every 
emotion  of  ttieir  lives." 

In  her  old  life  of  Rome  these  small  jealonaies,  these  petty  passions  of 
Bpite,  defiance,  and  wounded  sensibility  filled  a  considenble  space  of  her 
existence.  Her  position  in  society,  dependent  as  she  was,  exposed  her  to 
small  moriifiaations ;  the  sold  semi-oontemptootis  notlee  of  women  who 
flaw  she  was  prettier  than  themselves,  and  the  half- swaggering  carelessnesa. 
of  the  mMi,  who  felt  that  a  bit  of  flirtation  with  the  Titian  glri  was  as 
irresponnUe  a  thing  as  might  be. 

"  Bnt  here,"  thought  she,  "  I  am  the  niece  of  a  nun  of  recognized 
Btation ;  I  am  treated  in  his  &mily  with  a  more  than  ordinary  deferenee 
and  respect— his  very  daughter  wonid  cede  the  place  of  honour  to  me, 
and  my  will  is  never  questioned.  It  is  time  to  teach  this  pretentions 
fine  gentleman  that  our  podtims  are  not  irtiat  they  once  were.  If  I  were 
a  man,  I  should  never  cease  till  I  had  fitstened  a  qnarrel  on  him ;  and 
lietDg  a  w<»naii,  I  conld  give  my  love  to  the  man  who  would  avenge  me. 
Avenge  me  of  what  ?  a  mere  slight,  a  mood  of  impertinont  forgetfiihiess — 
nothing  more — as  if  anything  could  be.  more  to  a  woman's  heart  t  A 
downright  wrong  can  be  forgiven,  an  absolute  injory  pardoncd~-OQe  is 
raised  to  self-esteem  by  snch  an  act  of  foi^veness ;  bnt  Quae  is  no 
elevation  in  submitting  patiently  to  a  slight.  It  is  simp^  the  confession 
that  the  liberty  taken  with  yon  was  justifiable,  was  even  natoraL" 

These  were  the  sum  of  her  thoughts,  as  she  went,  ever  recurring  to  th» 
point  how  Walpols  would  feel  ofiended  by  her  absence,  and  how  siich  a 
mark  of  her  indifEarence  would  pique  his  vanity,  even  to  insult. 

Then  she  pictured  to  her  mind  how  this  fine  genUeman  would  feel  the 
boredom  of  that  dreaiy  day.  True,  it  would  be  bnt  a  day ;  but  these  men 
were  not  tolerant  of  the  people  who  made  time  pass  heavily  with  them,  and 
th*y  revenged  their  own  ermvi  on  all  around  them.  How  he  wonld  snub 
the  old  man  for  the  son's  pretensions,  and  sneer  at  the  young  man  for  his 
disproportioned  ambition ;  and,  last  of  all,  how  he  wonld  mystify  poor 
Kate,  till  she  never  knew  whether  he  cared  to  fotten  calves  and  torkeys, 
or  was  simply  drawing  her  on  to  Little  details,  which  he  was  to  dramatize 
one  day  in  an  after-dinner  stcny. 

She  thoBght  of  the  closed  .pianoforte,  and  her  mnaic  on  the  top — the 
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BODgi  hs  loved  best ;  ebe  had  ubull;  left  MeBdelaxdm  Uiera  to  ba  mm 
• — k  Tuj  bait  to  awmkeu  hia  paanon.  8he  thought  she  Ktoklly  mw  the 
firatfnl  imprttenee  with  which  he  threw  thA  taaat  uide  and  walked  to  the 
window  to  hide  hli  anger. 

"  This  ezcmsitm  of  Mademoiadle  Nina  waa  than  a  soddoi  tboo^it, 
yoa  tell  ue ;  only  planned  lavt  m^it  ?  And  is  the  connby  oonsadaied 
■afe  enondi  for  a  701UIC  ladj  to  go  off  in  Hi'"  fiuhion  ?  la  it  seenre — >■  it 
decent  ?  I  know  he  will  aak,  '  Is  it  decent  7 '  Kate  will  not  feel— efae  wHl 
not  see  tiie  impertinence  with  which  he  will  assure  her  that  die  herself 
maj  be  pririleged  to  do  these  things ;  that  her  '  Irifibry '  waa  itself  a 
■afegaaid,  bat  Dick  will  notice  the  snaer.  Oh,  if  he  wonld  bat  resent  it  1 
How  little  hope  there  is  of  that.  Theee  Toimg  Iiidunen  get  so  oteitaid 
by  the  Eoglish  in  early  life,  thej  never  resist  tiieir  dconinauee :  they  aeec^ 
eTerytlnng  in  a  sort  of  natnial  sabi&iB8i<».  I  wonder  doee  the  rebd 
■oatinient  make  them  any  bolder  9  "  And  then  she  bethonght  her  of  some 
of  those  national  songs  Mr.  Daniel  bad  been  teaching  her,  and  wbiefa 
seemed  to  have  sneh  an  OTsniiiefaning  inflaeoee  over  bis  passionate  nature. 
She  had  eren  seen  the  tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  twiee  he  eonld  not  apeak  to 
her  with  emotion.  What  a  tiinmph  it  would  hare  been  to  have  made 
the  high-brad  Vi.  Walpole  ieel  in  this  wise.  Foaubly  at  the  moment,  the 
vulgar  Fenian  seemed  the  finn  fellow.  Scarcely  had  the  thought  struck 
her,  than  there,  about  fifty  yards  in  advance,  and  walking  at  a  tramandoas 
paee,  was  the  very  man  himself. 

"  Is  not  that  l£r.  Daniel,  Lany  t  "  asked  she  quickly. 

Bn(  Lany  had  already  stmek  off  on  a  abut-ent  aeroes  the  Im^  and  was 
miles  away. 

Tm,  it  could  be  ntme  o&er  than  Mr.  Daiuel.  The  eoat  thrown  back, 
the  loose-stepping  stride,  and  the  oecasiosal  flourish  of  the  stick  as  be 
went,  all  proclaimed  the  man.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  on  the  hard  road 
made  him  torn  bis  head ;  and  now,  seeing  who  it  was,  he  stood  anoorered 
tiU  she  drove  up  bende  him. 

"  Who  wonld  have  thoaght  to  see  yon  here  at  this  hoar,"  said  he, 
salnting  her  with  deep  respeet. 

"  No  one  is  mora  snr|aiBed  at  it  than  myself,"  said  she,  langhii^ ; 
"  but  I  have  a  partly  done  sketch  of  an  old  castle,  and  I  thought  in  tUs 
fine  autumn  weather  I  riioold  like  to  throw  in  the  ecAaar.  And  besideSt 
then  are  now  and  then  with  me  unsocial  momenta  when  I  &ney  I  like 
to  be  alone.    Do  you  know  what  these  are  7  " 

"  Do  I  know  7— too  well." 

"These  motives  then,  not  to  think  of  others,  led  me  to  plan  thia 
excnision :  and  now  will  you  bo  ns  candid,  and  say  what  is  your 
project  7  " 

"  I  am  bound  for  a  litt!e  village  called  Giuhan :  a  veiy  poor,  unen- 
ticing  spot :  bat  I  want  to  see  the  people  there,  and  hear  what  they  say 
of  these  mmours  of  new  laws  about  the  land." 

"  And  can  they  tell  yon  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  you .'  " 
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"Yes,  theiT  7917  nustakea  would  eouTef  their  kopea;  and  hopes 
bxn  oome  to  mean  k  great  deal  in  Ireland." 

"  Oar  roads  are  then  the  Bama.    I  am  on  m;  way  to  Orog^n  Castle." 

"  Craghan  is  bat  a  mile  from  my  village  of  Crahan,"  sud  he. 
!  "  I  am  aware  of  that,  aQditwasinyaBrTillagaofCnihan,  asTOncallii, 
J  meant  to  stable  my  pony  till  I  had  finished  my  sketch  ;  bat  my  gentle  page, 
Lairy,  I  see,  has  deserted  me ;  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  find  him  again." 

"  Will  yon  let  me  be  your  groom  ?  I  shall  be  at  the  nllage  almost  ai 
soon  as  yourself,  and  I'll  look  after  your  pony." 

«  Do  yon  think  yos  could  manage  to  seat  yourself  on  that  shtflf  at 
the  back?" 

"  It  is  a  great  temptation  yon  ofibr  me,  if  I  were  not  ashamed  to  be  a 
borden." 

"  Not  to  me,  certainly ;  and  m  for  the  pony,  I  soaroely  think  hell 
mind  it." 

"At  all  events  I  shall  walk  the  hills." 

"  I  believe  there  are  none.  If  I  remember  ari^t,  it  is  all  through  a 
level  bog." 

"  Yon  were  at  tea  last  night  when  a  eertain  telegram  eame  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  was.  I  was  there,  too,  when  one  eame  for  yoa,  and 
saw  yOD  leave  the  room  immediately  after." 

"  In  evident  oonfosion  ?  "  added  he,  smiling. 

"Yes, — I  shoald  say,  in  evident  confosion.  At  least,  yon  looked 
like  ODB  who  had  got  some  very  niiK^eeted  tidings." 

"  80  it  was.  There  is  the  message."  And  be  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  words,  "  Waipole  is  eoming  lot  a  day.  T^e  care 
to  be  ont  of  the  way  till  he  is  gone." 

"  Which  means,  that  he  is  no  friend  ol  yonra." 

•'  He  is  neither  friend  nor  enemy.  I  never  saw  him ;  bat  he  is  the 
private  secretary,  and,  I  believe,  the  nephew  of  the  Yioerc^,  and  would 
£nd  it  very  strange  company  to  be  domiciled  with  a  rebel." 

"And  yon  are  a  rebel  ?  " 

"  At  yonr  service,  Mademoiselle  Eoatalergt." 

"  And  a  Fenian,  and  Head-Centre  ?  " 

"  A  Fenian  and  a  Head-Centre." 

"  And  probably  ought  to  be  in  prison  ?  " 

<'  I  have  been  already,  and  as  for  as  the  sentffliee  of  Kngliah  law  goes, 
should  be  still  there." 

"  How  delighted  I  am  to  know  that.  I  mean,  wliat  a  thrilling  sensa- 
tion it  is  to  be  driving  along  with  a  man  so  dangerons,  that  the  whole 
conntiy  wonld  be  up  and  in  parsnit  of  him  at  a  mer4  word." 

"  That  is  tme.  I  beUeve  I  should  be  worth  some  hundred  ponnds  to 
wiy  one  who  wonld  capture  me.  I  sospeot  it  is  the  only  way  I  coold  torn 
to  valoable  aecoimt." 

"  What,  if  I  were  to  drive  yon  into  Moate  and  give  yon  up  9  " 

*'  YoQ  might.    I'll  not  ran  away." 
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"  I  iboald  go  rtnti^  to  the  FodeaU,  or  whateToi  hs  is,  wid  uy, 
'  Hen  is  the  notorums  Daniel  Donogu,  the  rebel  yon  ue  tU  kfrui  oC  ** 

"  How  eame  ;oa  b;  my  name  ?  "  asked  he  cortlj. 

"  By  aecidant.  I  oTerixeard  Diek  telling  it  to  hia  aister.  It  diopped 
from  bim  nnawazw,  and  I  was  on  the  terrace  and  caught  tlia  worda." 

"  I  am  in  jonr  hmnda  otunpletely,"  aaid  he,  io  the  awne  calm  voiee ; 
"  bnt  I  repeat  m;  words :  1*11  not  run  awaj." 

"  That  is,  beeaoae  jon  tnut  to  mj  hononr." 

"  It  is  exaotlj  so — because  I  tnut  to  your  hononr." 

"  Bat  how  if  I  were  to  have  stotmg  eonvictionB  in  oppodtion  to  ali  joti 
were  doing — how,  if  I  were  to  believe  that  all  yon  intended  was  a  graea 
wrong  and  a  fearful  emelty  t " 

"  Still  yon  would  not  betray  ma.    Yon  would  say,  '  This  man  is  u 
enthnsiast— ha  imagines  seores  of  impoasible  things — bat,  at  least,  be  it 
iK>t  a  self-seeker — a  fool,  possibly,  bat  not  a  knave.     It  wonld  be  hard  to 
hang  him.' " 
,  "  So  it  wonld.    I  have  jnst  thought  that," 

"  And  then  yoa  might  reason  Uins :  '  How  will  it  serre  ths  other 
cause  to  send  one  poor  wratch  to  the  seafibld,  where  there  are  so  many 
jnst  as  deaerring  of  it  ?  '  " 

"  And  are  there  many  9  " 

"  X  should  say  eloae  on  two  milliftna  at  home  here,  and  some  hundred 
thousand  in  America." 

"  And  if  yoo  be  u  ptrong  as  yoa  say,  \<bat  oiaTen  ereataroB  yoa  mnst 
be  not  to  assert  your  own  c<mrictioiiB." 

"  Bo  wo  are— I'll  not  deny  it — craTsn  ereatnrea ;  bat  remember  this, 
Uademoiselle,  we  are  not  all  like-minded.  Some  of  ns  would  be  satisfied 
with  small  concessions,  some  ask  for  more,  some  demand  ail ;  and  as  the 
Government  higgles  with  some,  and  hangs  the  others,  they  mystify  ns  all, 
and  end  by  eimbanding  ns." 

"  That  is  to  say,  yoa  are  terrified." 

"  Well,  if  yon  like  that  word  better,  I'll  not  qoartel  about  it." 

"I  wo&der  liow  mon  as  irresolute  ever  tain  to  rebellion.  When 
OUT  people  set  oat  for  Crete,  they  went  in  another  spirit  to  meet  the 
enemy." 

"  Don't  be  too  sore  <4  that.  The  boldest  fellows  in  that  exploit  were 
the  liberated  ftilons :  they  fought  with  desparation,  for  they  had  left  the 

liftngrrn^fl    behind," 

"  How  dare  you  de&me  a  great  people  I  "  cried  she,  aagnly. 

"  I  was  with  them,  Uodemoiaelle.  I  saw  them  and  fooght  amongst 
tbcm ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  vnll  speak  modem  Greek  with  yon,  if  yoa  like  iL" 

"  Oh  I  do,"  said  she.  "  Let  me  hear  those  noble  sounds  again, 
though  I  shall  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  answer  yoa.  I  have  been  yean  and 
years  away  from  Athens." 

"  I  know  that.  I  know  your  rtoiy  bom  one  who  lovod  to  talk  of  yon, 
all  unworthy  as  he  was  of  such  a  theme." 
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"  And  who  wu  this  7  " 

"  Atlee — Joe  Atlee,  whom  yon  saw  here  some  montlu  ago." 

"  I  remembei  Um,"  B&id  she,  tbongfatfolly. 

"  He  was  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  that  other  Mend  of  yonrs  yon 
have  so  strangely  escaped  from  to-day." 

"  Mr.  Walpole  7  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Walpole ;  to  meet  whom  would  not  hare  involved  yoit,  at 
least,  in  any  contrariety." 

"  Is  this  a  question,  sir?  Am  I  to  mppose  yonr  cnriosi^  asks  an 
answer  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  bold ;  bnt  I  own  my  snipicions  have  mastered  my  dis- 
cretion, and,  seeing  yon  here  this  morning,  I  did  thinh  yon  did  not  care 
to  meet  him." 

"  Well,  sir,  yon  were  right.  I  am  not  snre  that  my  reasons  for 
avoiding  him  were  exactly  as  strong  as  yourt,  bnt  they  sufficed  for  me," 

There  was  something  so  like  reproof  in  the  way  these  words  were 
nttered  that  Donogan  had  not  conrage  to  speak  for  some  time  after.  At 
last  be  said,  "  In  one  thing,  yonr  GreekB  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
US  here.  In  yonr  popular  songs  yon  eonid  employ  yonr  own  langoage,  and 
deal  with  yonr  own  wrongs  in  the  accents  that  became  them.  We  had  to 
take  the  tongne  of  the  conqnaror,  which  was  as  little  snited  to  oar  tradi- 
tions as  to  onr  feelings,  and  travestied  both.  Only  fancy  the  Greek 
vaonticg  bis  trinmpbs  or  bewailing  his  defeats  in  Tnrkish  I  " 

"  What  do  yoa  know  of  Mr.  Walpole  ?  "  asked  she,  abmptly. 

"  Very  little  beyrad  the  fact  that  ho  is  as  agent  of  the  Govertiment, 
who  believes  that  he  nnderetands  the  Irish  people." 

"  Which  yon  are  disposed  to  doubt  ?  " 

"I  only  know  that  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  I  do  not  understand 
them.  An  organ,  however,  is  net  leas  an  organ  that  it  has  many 
'  stops.' " 

"  I  am  not  sure  Cecil  Walpole  does  not  read  yon  aright.  He  thinks 
that  yon  have  a  love  of  intrigue  and  plot,  bnt  withoat  the  conspirator 
clement  that  Southern  people  possess ;  and  that  yonr  nadve  courage 
growB  .impatient  at  the  delays  of  mere  knavery,  and  always  betrays 
yon." 

"  That  distinction  was  never  his — that  was  your  own." 

"  So  it  was  ;  but  he  adopted  it  when  he  heard  it." 

"  That  is  the  way  the  rising  politician  is  edncated,"  cried  Doni^^. 
"It  is  out  of  these  petty  thefts  he  makes  all  his  capital,  and  the  poor 
people  never  suspect  how  small  a  creature  can  ba  their  millionaire." 

"  Is  not  that  onr  village  yonder,  where  I  see  the  smoke  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  there  on  the  stile  sits  your  little  groom  awaiting  yon.  I 
shall  get  down  here." 

"  Btay  where  yen  are,  sir.  It  is  by  your  blunder,  not  by  yoor  pre- 
sence that  yon  might  compromise  me."  And  this  time  her  voice  caught 
a  tone  of  sharp  severify  that  suppressed  reply. 
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chaptes   xxxvi. 
Thb  Eicuesios. 


Toe  little  Tillage  of  Crnhan-bawu,  into  vhieh  ihoj  now  diors,  vu,  ui 
flTei7  detail  of  wretehedseiB,  dirt,  ruin,  aod  deaolAtiixi,  intensely  Lriili. 
A  BnuUl  bnutch  of  the  wdl-knowu  tx^-stnun,  the  "  Bnuns,"  divided  one 
part  of  the  village  from  the  other,  and  between  these  two  e»ttleineiita  w 
Mpaiated  there  raged  a  most  rancoraoa  hatred  and  jealowij,  and  Cniltaii- 
beg,  as  the  smaller  colleotion  of  hoTets  was  called,  detested.  Omhan-bawn 
with  an  intenaitr  of  dislilu  that  might  have  soffieed  tor  a  natitmal  uti- 
pathy,  where  race,  language,  and  traditions  had  oonbribotod  their  aids  to 
the  animoaify. 

There  was,  howerer,  one  real  and  valid  reason  for  this  inTetente 
jealoosy.  The  inhaUtuts  of  Cmhui-beg— who  Uvad,  aa  thej  aaid  Utsm- 
mItcs,  "  beyoDd  the  river," — strenaonsl;  refused  topaj  any  rent  for  their 
hovels;  while  "tbe  da>&iunutes,"  as  they  may  be  termed,  demeaned 
themselves  to  the  eondidon  of  tenants  in  so  far  aa  to  aeknoiriedga  tbe 
obligation  of  rent,  thouf^  the  oldest  inhabitant  vowed  he  had  never  sera  a 
Nceipt  in  his  life,  nor  bad  the  very  least  ooneeption  of  a  gale-daj.* 

If,  therefore,  aotnally,  there  was  not  mnoh  to  separate  them  on  tbe 
Boore  of  principle,  they  were  widely  apart  in  theory,  and  the  sturdy 
denizens  of  the  smaller  village  looked  down  npcm  the  others  as  tbe  ipioble 
slaves  of  a  8axon  tyraniiy.  The  village  in  its  entirety — for  the  division  was  a 
purely  loeal  and  arbitrary  cme — belonged  to  Miss  Bettf  O'Sbea,  fiinnii^  tbe 
extreme  edge  of  her  estate  as  it  merged  into  the  vast  bog ;  and,  with  the 
habitual  fate  of  frontier  populations,  it  containad  mtaa  people  of  lairieai 
lives  and  reckless  habits  than  were  to  be  found  for  miles  around.  There 
was  not  a  resource  of  her  ingenuity  she  hod  not  employed  for  years  imA 
to  bring  these  refractory  subjects  into  the  pale  of  a  respectable  tenantry. 
Every  process  of  tbe  law  had  been  essayed  in  turn.  They  had  been 
bunted  down  by  tbe  police,  unroofed  and  turned  into  the  wide  bog;  tiieir 
chattels  had  been  "  easted,"  and  themselves — a  last  resooree — eorsed 
from  the  altar ;  bnt,  with  that  strange  tenacity  that  pertains  to  life  wium 
there  is  little  to  live  for,  tiiese  creatures  survived  all  modes  of  perseeotiaa, 
and  came  back  into  their  nuned  hovels  to  defy  the  law  and  beard  the 
Church,  and  went  on  living — in  some  strange,  mysterious  way  of  their 
own—  an  open  challei^  to  all  political  eeonomy,  and  a  sore  puxle  to 
Tht  Titnei'  commissioner  when  he  eame  to  report  on  the  conditioD  of  Uts 
cottier  in  Ireland. 

At  certain  seasons  of  county  excitement— such  as  an  eleetian  or  an 
nnasually  wei^ty  assises — ^it  was  not  deemed  perfectly  safB  to  visit  the 
village,  and  even  the  police  would  not  have  adventured  aa  the  step  except 
with  a  responaible  force.  At  other  periods,  the  mort  mariced  faatnrs  ot 
the  place  would  be  that  of  utter  vaonity  and  desolation.  A  single  inbattt- 
iant  here  and  there  smoking  listlessly  at  his  dooF--4  gnmpot  women,  witik 
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their  snns  concealed  beneatli  tlieir  aprons,  cFoachmg  under  a  ruined  waQ, 
— or  a  few  ragged  children,  too  miseiable  and  dispirited  even  for  play, 
would  be  all  that  iroald  be  seen. 

At  a  spot  where  the  stream  was  fbrdable  for  a  horse,  the  page  laxrj 
had  already  etationed  himself,  and  now  walked  into  the  river,  which  rose 
over  his  kneea,  to  ehow  the  road  to  his  mietresB. 

"  The  bailiffs  is  on  them  to-day,"  said  he,  with  a  gleefiil  look  in  hia 
eye  ;  for  any  excitement,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  others,  woe  intensely 
pleasurable  to  him. 

"  What  la  he  saying  ?  "  asked  Nina. 

"  They  are  executing  ecme  process  of  law  agunst  these  people,"  mut- 
tered Donogan.  "  It's  an  old  story  in  Ireland ;  but  I  had  as  soon  yon 
had  been  spared  the  sight." 

"  Is  it  qoite  safe  for  yourself  ?"  whispered  she.  "  Is  there  not  some 
danger  in  being  seen  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  think  that  yon  eared — I  mean  ever  so  slightly," 
cried  be  with  fervour,  "  I'd  eall  this  moment  of  my  danger  the  proudest 
of  my  life  1  " 

Though  deiilarations  of  Utis  sort — ^more  or  less  sincere  as  chance  night 
make  them — were  tilings  Nina  was  well  need  to,  she  could  not  help 
marking  the  impassioned  manner  of  him  who  now  spoke,  and  bent  her 
eyes  steadily  on  him. 

"It  is  tme,"  said  he,  as  if  anawaring  the  interrogation  in  her  gaze. 
"  A  poor  outcast  as  I  am — a  rebel — a  felon — anything  yon  like  to  call  me 
— the  slightest  show  of  your  interest  in  me  gives  my  life  a  valne,  and  n^ 
-hope  a  purpose  I  never  knew  till  now." 

"  Snob  interest  would  be  but  ill-bestowed  if  it  only  served  to  heighten 
yonr  danger.    Arc  you  known  here  ?  " 

"  He  who  has  stood  in  the  dock,  as  I  have,  is  sure  to  be  known  by 
some  one.  Not  that  the  people  would  betray  me.  There  is  poverty  and 
misery  enough  in  that  wretched  village,  and  yet  there's  not  one  so  hungry 
or  so  ragged  that  he  woold  hand  me  over  to  the  law  to  make  himself  rich 

"  Then  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  ?  "  asked  she,  hurriedly. 

"  Walk  boldly  through  the  village  at  the  head  of  your  pony,  as  I  am 
now — yonr  guide  to  Grogbon  Castle." 

"  But  we  were  to  have  stabled  the  beast  here.  I  intended  to  have 
gone  OD  foot  to  Croghan." 

■ '  Which  yon  cannot  now.  Do  yon  know  what  Rnel"b  law  is,  iaij  ?  " 
«ried  he  fiercely.  "  This  pony  and  this  carriage,  if  they  had  shelter  here, 
are  confiscated  to  the  landlord  for  his  rent.  It's  litUe  use  to  say  you  owe 
xiothii^  to  this  owner  of  the  soil :  it's  enough  that  they  ore  found  amongst 
ihe  chattels  of  his  debtors." 

"  I  cannot  believe  this  is  law." 

"  Yon  can  prove  i^-at  the  loss  of  your  ptmy ;  and  it  is  mercy  and 
generous  dealing  when  compared  with  half  the  enactments  our  mien  have 
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deviaed  for  ni.  Follow  me.  I  see  the  pc^oe  hxw  not  jet  etaae  down. 
I  will  go  on  in  front  ud  uk  the  wa^  to  Grogluui." 

There  was  that  sort  of  peril  in  the  adventore  sow  that  atimalated 
Nina  and  exelted  her;  and  as  they Btonllj wended  their  way  throogfa 
the  crowd,  ahe  was  tat  from  inMsnble  to  the  looki  of  admiration  that 
were  bent  on  her  from  ereiy  aide. 

"What  are  they  saying  ? "  asked  ahe;  "I  do  not  know  Ih^  lan- 
goag^" 

"ItisZrieh,"  said  he;  "  they  are  talking  of  your  beanty." 

"  I  should  BO  like  to  follow  their  words,"  said  she,  with  the  smile  of 
one  to  whom  aneh  homage  had  ever  ita  eharm. 

"  That  wild-looking  fallow,  that  seemed  to  utter  an  imprecation,  baa 
just  pionooneed  a  EBtront  bleaaing ;  what  he  has  said  was,  '  Hay  erery 
glaoco  of  yonr  eye  be  a  candle  to  light  yon  to  glory-' " 

A  half-insolent  langh  at  this  conceit  was  all  Nina's  ackuowledgmmt  of 
it.  Short  greeting!  and  good  wishes  were  now  rapidly  ezehai^ed  between 
Donogiii)  and  the  people,  as  the  little  poity  made  thur  way  throogh  the 
crowd — the  men  standing  bareheaded,  and  the  women  ottering  words  of 
admiration,  some  eren  eroasing  themselvee  pionsly,  at  ai{^t  of  sneh  love- 
liness, as,  to  them,  recalled  the  ideal  of  all  beaaty. 

"  The  poliee  aie  to  be  here  at  one  o'clock,"  said  Dcmogui,  transktiDg 
a  phrase  of  one  of  the  hyatanderv. 

"  And  is  there  anything  for  them  to  seise  on  ?  "  asked  she. 

"No;  bnt  they  can  level  the  cabins,"  eried  he,  bitteriy.  "Wa 
have  so  more  right  to  shelter  than  to  food." 

Moody  and  sad,  he  walked  along  at  the  pony's  head,  and  did  sot 
speak  another  word  till  they  had  left  the  village  lar  behind  them. 

Larry,  as  asnal,  had  fonnd  something  to  intraeet  him,  and  dropped 
behind  in  the  village,  and  they  were  alone. 

A  passing  coontryman,  to  whom  Don<^an  addressed  a  tev  words  ia 
Irish,  told  them  that  a  short  distance  from  Croghan  they  coold  stable  the 
pony  at  a  small  "ahebeen." 

On  rcachbg  this,  Nina,  who  soemed  to  have  accepted  Donogan's  com- 
panionship without  fuiher  qnestion,  directed  hiin  to  unpack  the  carriage 
and  take  ont  her  easel  and  her  drawing  materials.  "  You'll  have  to  carry 
these — fortanatcly  not  very  far,  though,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  and  then 
you'll  hare  to  come  back  here  and  fetch  this  bosket." 

"  It  is  a  very  proud  slavery — commnnd  me  how  you  mil,"  muttered 
he,  not  without  emotion. 

"  That,"  eotitinaed  she,  pointing  to  the  basket,  "  contains  vaj  break- 
fast, and  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  I  invite  you  to  be  my  guest." 

"And  I  accept  with  rapture.  Ohl  "  eried  he,  passionately,  "wh^ 
whispered  to  my  heart  this  morning  that  this  would  be  the -happiest  day 
of  my  life." 

"  If  so,  fate  has  scarcetr  been  generous  to  yoo."  And  her  lip  curicd 
half-fupereiliously  aa  she  spoke. 
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"  I'd  not  aaj  that.  I  have  lived  amidst  great  liopes,  man;  of  them 
dashed,  it  is  tnie,  b;  disappointment ;  but  irho  that  has  been  cheered  b; 
glorious  daj-dieams  has  not  tasted  moments  at  leaet  of  exqnisite  bliss  7  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  much  sympathy  with  political  ambitions," 
said  she,  pettishly. 

"  H&Te  yon  toBt^d— have  yon  tried  them  ?    Bo  yon  know  what  it  is 

to  feel  the  heart  of  a  nation  throb  and  beat? to  know  that  all  that  lovo 

can  do  to  pnrify  and  elevate,  can  be  exercised  for  the  coantleas  thousands 
of  one's  own  race  and  lineage,  and  to  think  that  long  after  men  have  for- 
gotten your  name,  some  heritage  of  firoedom  will  BorriTe  to  say  that  there 
once  lived  one  who  loved  his  oonntry  ?  " 

"  This  is  very  pretty  enthnsioBm," 

"  Oh,  how  is  it  that  yon,  who  can  Btimolnte  one's  heart  to  snch  con- 
fessions, know  nothing  of  the  sentiment  7  " 

"  I  have  my  ambitions,"  said  she,  coldly — almost  sternly. 

"  Let  me  hear  some  of  them." 

"  They  are  not  like  yam's,  thotigh  they  are  perhaps  jost  as  impos- 
sible." She  spoke  in  a  broken,  unconnected  maimer,  like  one  who  was 
taUung  aloud  the  thonghts  that  came  laggmgly ;  then  with  a  andden 
earneetneBB  she  aoid,  "I'll  tell  you  one  of  them.  It's  to  catch  the  broad 
bold  light  that  has  just  Wt  on  the  old  castle  there,  and  brought  out  all  its 
rich  tints  of  greys  and  ycllowB  in  sneh  a  glorious  wealth  of  colour.  Plocp 
my  easel  here,  under  the  trees ;  Epread  that  rug  foi  yourself  to  lie  on. 
No — ^you  won't  have  it  ?  Well,  fold  it  neatly,  and  place  it  there  for  my 
feet :  very  nicely  done.  And  now,  Signer  Bibello,  yon  may  unpack  that 
basket  and  arrange  our  breakfast,  and  when  yoa  have  done  all  these, 
throw  yonrsolf  down  on  the  grass,  and  either  tell  me  a  pretty  story,  or 
recite  some  nice  verses  for  me,  or  be  otherwise  amnsii^  and  agreeable." 

"  Shall  I  do  what  will  best  please  myself?  If  so,  it  will  be  to  he 
here  and  look  at  yon." 

"Be  it  BO,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh.  ■'!  have  always  thought,  in 
looking  at  thom,  how  Bainte  are  bored  by  being  worshipped — it  odds 
fearfully  to  martyrdom,  bat  happily,  I  am  used  to  it.  '  Oh,  the  vomty  of 
that  girl ! '  Yes,  sir.  Bay  it  ont :  tell  hor  frankly  that  if  ehe  haa  no  friend 
to  caution  hor  gainst  this  besetting  wilo,  that  you  will  he  that  friend. 
Tell  her  that  whatever  she  has  of  attraction  is  spoiled  and  marred  by  this 
self-consciousness,  and  that  just  as  you  are  a  rebel  without  knowing  it,  so 
should  she  bo  charming  and  never  Eunpect  it.  Is  not  that  coming  nicely, ' 
said  she,  pointing  to  the  drawing ;  "  see  how  that  tender  light  is  corned 
down  from  those  grey  wails  to  the  banks  beneath,  and  dies  away  in  that 
little  pool,  where  the  faintest  breath  of  air  is  mstling.  Don't  look  at  mo, 
sir,  look  at  my  drawing." 

"  True,  there  is  no  tender  Ught  there,"  muttered  be,  gazing  at  her 
eyes,  where  the  erlormous  size  of  tbi  pupils  had  given  a  character  of 
steadfast  brilliancy,  quite  independent  of  shape,  or  size,  or  colour. 

"  You  know  very  little  about  it,"  said  she,  saucily ;  then,  bending 
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over  the  dnwing,  ahe  aid,  "  That  middle  distance  waai>  a  bit  of  colom : 
yoa  ahall  aid  me  here." 

"  How  am  I  to  aid  yon  7  "  asked  lie,  in  aheer  eimplieity. 

"I  mean  that  ;on  should  ba  .that  bit  ot  eokmr,  there.  Take  my 
scarlet  cloak,  and  perch  yourself  yonder  on  that  low  rock.  A  fewminntea 
win  do.  Was  there  ever  immntality  so  cheaply  purchased !  Tonr 
biographer  shall  tell  that  yon  were  the  fignre  in  that  fiunons  aketeh — what 
will  be  called,  in  the  caat  of  art,  one  of  Nina  Eostalergi's  earliest  and 
happieat  efibrts.     There,  now,  dear  Ur.  Dono^ui,  do  as  yon  are  Ind." 

"  Do  yon  know  the  Greek  ballad,  where  a  youth  remembers  that  the 
word  '  dear '  has  been  coupled  with  his  name — a  passing  cowteay,  if  eren 
so  mnch,  bat  enocgh  to  light  up  a  whole  ohamber  in  his  heart  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Qreek  ballads.     How  does  it  go  ?" 

"  It  is  a  simple  melody,  in  a  low  key."  And  be  sai^,  in  a  deep  bat 
tremoloas  Toice,  to  a  very  plaintive  air, — 

I  took  her  hand  within  mj-  own, 

I  diew  b«i  geatij  neanr, 
Aad  whispered  almoet  on  her  check, 

"  Ob,  woald  that  I  were  deaicT." 
Dearer  I    No,  tbal'a  not  my  pmjer  : 

A  abanger,  e'en  tiie  memi^  * 

Might  chaaoe  to  hava  aome  TaloeAeM  j 
Gnt  /  would  be  the  deareit. 

"  'What  had  be  done  to  merit  sooh  a  hope  ?  "  aud  she,  haaghtny. 

"  Lored  her — only  loved  her  I " 

"  What  value  you  men  must  attach  to  tbia  fpfl  of  your  a&ctimi,  when 
it  can  notiriab  soch  tbongbts  as  these  1  Your  very  wiUolneBS  is  to  win  ns 
— is  not  Uiat  your  theory  ?  I  eqract  from  the  man  who  oBaa  me  bis 
heart  that  he  means  to  share  with  me  bis  own  power  and  bis  own  ambi- 
tion— to  make  me  the  partner  of  a  station  that  is  to  give  me  some  pre- 
eminence I  had  not  known  before,  nor  conld  gain  unaided." 

"  And  yon  would  eall  that  marrying  in  love  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Who  has  snqb  a  claim  upon  my  life  as  he  wba  makes 
the  life  worth  hving  for  ?     Did  yon  hear  Uiat  shont  ?  " 

■'  I  beard  it,"  said  he,  standing  stiU  to  listen. 

"  It  oame  from  the  village.    What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  It's  the  old  war-ery  of  the  honseiess,"  said  he,  monrofiiJly.  "It's 
a  note  we  are  well  used  to  here.  I  must  go  down  to  learn.  I'll  be  baek 
presently." 

"Yon  are  not  going  into  danger?"  said  she;  and  her  oheek  grew 
paler  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  if  I  were,  irho  is  to  care  for  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  mother,  sister,  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  No,  not  one  of  the  three.     Oood-by." 

"  Bat  if  I  were  to  say — stay  ?  " 

"  I  should  still  go.  To  have  yonr  love,  Fd  sacriftce  evot  n^  honoar. 
Without  it——"  be  threw  up  his  arms  despaiiingly  and  msbed  away. 
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■'TLgm  are  the  men  whoie  tempers  compromiBe  ua,"-  sfud  ehe, 
thoughtfully.  "  We  come  to  accept  their  violence  aa  a  reason,  and  take 
mere  impetuosity  for  an  argument.  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not  Bhake  mj 
resolution.  There,  that  vas  another  Bhout,  but  it  seemed  in  joy.  There 
was  a  ring  of  gladness  in  it.  Now  for  mj  sketch."  And  she  re-Beated 
herself  before  her  easel.  "He  shall  see  vhen  he  comes  back  hov  dili- 
gently I  have  vorked,  and  how  small  a  share  anxiety  has  had  in  my 
thonghts.  The  one  thing  men  are  not  proof  agunst  is  our  independence 
of  them."  And  thus  talking  in  broken  aentencei  to  herself,  she  went  on 
rapidly  with  her  drawing,  occasionally  stopping  to  gaze  on  it,  and  hamming 
some  old  Italian  tnllad  to  herself.  "  His  Greek  air  was  pretty.  Not  that 
it  was  Greek ;  these  fragments  of  melody  were  left  behind  them  by  the 
Venetians,  who,  in  all  lost  of  power,  made  songs  abont  contonted  poverty 
and  hnmble  joys.  I  feel  intensely  hongry,  and  if  my  dangerous  gnest 
does  not  ntum  soon  I  shall  have  to  breakfast  alone, — another  way  of 
showing  him  how  little  his  fate  has  interested  me.  Uy  foreground  here 
does  want  that  bit  of  colour.  Why  does  he  not  come  back  ?  "  As  she  rose 
to  look  at  her  drawing,  the  sound  of  somebody  mnning  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  turning,  she  saw  it  was  her  fout-page  Larry  coming  at  fall  speed. 

"  What  is  it,  Larry  ?  what  has  happened  ?  "  asked  she. 

"You  are  to  go — aa  fastjis  jon  can,"  said  he:  which  being  for  him  a 
longer  speech  than  nsnal,  seemed  to  have  exbansted  him. 

"  Go  where  ?  and  why  7  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  stolid  look,  "  yon  are." 

"  I  am  to  do  what  ?    Speak  oot,  boy  1     Who  sent  yon  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  again. 

"  Are  they  in  tronble  yonder  ?     Is  there  fighting  at  tbe  village  ?" 

"  No."    And  he  shook  his  head,  as  though  he  said  so  regretfully. 

"  Will  yon  tell  me  what  you  mean,  boy  ?  " 

"  The  pony  is  ready  ?  "  sud  he,  as  he  stooped  down  to  pack  away  the 
things  In  the  basket. 

"  Is  that  gentleman  coming  back  hero— that  gentleman  whom  yon  saw 
with  me  ?  " 

"  He  is  gone ;  he  got  away."  And  here  he  laughed  in  a  malicious 
way,  that  was  more  puzzling  even  Uian  his  words. 

"And  am  I  to  go  back  home  at  once?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  resolutely. 

"  Do  TOO  know  why — for  what  reason  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Come,  then,  like  a  good  boy,  tell  mc,  and  you  shall  have  Uiis."  And 
-che  drew  a  piece  of  silver  from  her  parse,  and  hold  it  temptingly  before 
him.     "  Why  should  I  go  back,  now  ?  " 

"Because,"    mnttered   he,    "because "    and   it  was  plain,  from 

the  glance  in  his  eyes,  that  the  bribe  had  engaged  all  his  facoltles. 

"  So,  then,  yon  «dll  not  tell  me  ?  "  said  she,  replacing  the  money  in 
ber  pnrse. 
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"  Tm,"  Baid  bfi)  in  »  dwptoideat  tone. 

"  Yoa  can  bxn  it  BtOl,  Ijutj,  if  joa  vill  bat  tnj  yiha  sent  yon  bora." 

"  Hi  Bent  me,"  wu  tite  uuwer. 

"  Who  T18  he  ?  Do  job  mean  the  gentleman  who  came  hen 
with  me  ?  "  A  nod  assented  to  thia.  "  And  what  did  he  tell  70a  to  saj 
to  me  ?  "  "  YeB,"  Kud  he,  witii  a  poziled  look,  as  thon^  onc«  more  the 
e<aifiuioii  of  his  thon^ta  ma  maatering  him. 

"  So,  then,  it  is  that  joa  will  not  tell  me  ?  "  said  she,  angiilf.  ^ 
nude  no  answer,  bnt  went  on  packing  the  plates  in  the  basket.  "  Leare 
Hums  there,  and  go  and  fetch  me  some  water  from  the  spring  yonder." 
And  she  gave  him  a  jng  as  she  spoke,  and  now  she  re-seated  hexedf  <» 
the  gran.     He  obeyed  at  once,  and  zetnmed  speedily  with  the  water. 

"  Come  now,  Lany,"  said  she  kindly  to  him.  "  I'm  sure  yon  meaB 
to  be  B  good  boy.  Yon  shall  breakfast  witti  me.  Get  me  a  cup,  and  I'U 
^TS  yon  soma  milk ;  here  is  bread  and  cold  meat." 

"  Yes,"  mnttered  Larry,  whose  month  was  already  too  much  engaged 
It^qMeoh. 

"  Yon  will  tell  me  by-asd-by  what  they  were  doing  at  the  TiBage,  and 
lAat  that  shouting  meant, — won't  y9n  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  he  with  a  nod.  Then  suddenly  b«>ding  his  bead  to  listen, 
he  motioned  with  Ins  hand  to  keep  silence,  jnd  after  a  I<mg  breath  stud, 
"  They're  coming." 

"  \nio  are  coming  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly ;  bnt  at  &»  same  instant  a  man 
emerged  from  the  copse  below  the  hill,  followed  by  several  othras,  whom 
she  saw  by  their  dress  and  equipment  to  bd<N>g  to  the  eonstahnlary. 

Approaching  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  that  ur  of  serrile 
civility  which  maiked  him,  old  CHll  addressed  her.  "  If  it's  not  dis- 
plazin'  to  ye,  UJss,  we  want  to  ax  yon  a  few  qnestionsj'  said  he. 

"  YoD  have  no  right,  sir,  to  make  any  sack  request,"  said  she,  wiQi  a 
han(^iiy  air. 

"  There  was  a  man  with  yon,  my  lady,"  he  went  on,  "  as  you  drove 
throngh  Grnhan,  and  we  want  to  know  whiue  he  is  now." 

"  That  concerns  yon,  rir,  and  not  me." 

"  H^be  it  does,  my  Udy,"  stud  he  with  a  grin  r  "  hot  I  snppose  yon 
know  who  yoa  were  trardliiig  with  ?" 

"  Yon  erid^itly  don't  remember,  sir,  whom  yon  are  talking  to." 

"  The  law  is  the  law,  Uiss,  and  there's  none  of  ns  above  it,"  said  he, 
half-defiantly ;  "  and  when  there's  some  hundred  poonds  on  a  man's  head 
there's  few  of  ns  such  fools  as  to  let  him  slip  through  our  fingers." 

"  I  don't  nndeistand  yon,  sir,  nor  do  I  care  to  do  so." 

"  The  sei^eant  thera  has  a  warrant  agunst  him,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper 
he  intended  to  be  confidential;  "and  it's  not  to  do  anything  that  yoor 
ladyship  would  think  mde  that  I  came  np  myself.  There's  how  it  is  now," 
muttered  he,  still  lower.  "  They  want  to  search  the  luggage,  and  examine 
the  baskets  there,  and  maybe,  ^yon  don't  object,  they'd  look  through  the 
carriage." 
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"  And  if  I  Bhoiild  ob)««t  to  thia  iiiHalt  ?  "  broke  sbe  in. 

"Faix,  I  beUeve,"  aald  be,  hmgtmtg,  "they'd  do  it  bU  the  same. 
Eight  handred—I  think  it's  eight — ian't  to  be  made  any  day  of  tho 
yearl" 

"  Uy  nnele  it  a  jogtice  of  the  peaee,  UJr.  GiU  ;  and  yon  know  if  he 
will  Bnffer  aneh  an  outrage  to  go  nnpttniehed." 

"  There's  the  more  reason  that  a  justice  sbooldn't  harbosr  a  Fenian, 
Miss,"  said  be,  boldly ;  "as  hell  know  when  he  eeea  the  search-warrant." 

"  Get  ready  the  carriage,  Lany,"  said  she,  turning  eontemptnonsly 
away,  "and  follow  me  towards  the  Tillage." 

"  The  sergeant,  Mias,  wonld  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,"  said  Qill,  in 
hie  accustomed  Toice  of  serrilit^. 

"  I  will  not  speak  with  him,"  said  she  proudly,  and  swept  past  him. 

The  constables  stood  to  one  side,  and  sainted  In  military  bshion  as 
she  passed  down  the  hill.  There  was  that  in  her  qneenlike  gestnre  and 
carriage  thai  so  impressed  them,  the  men  stood  as  though  on  parade. 

Blowly  and  thonghtftilly  as  she  sannteied  along,  her  thonghts  turned 
to  Donogan.  Had  he  esctqted  ?  was  the  idea  that  never  left  ha.  The 
presence  of  these  men  here  seemed  to  favonr  that  impression ;  bnt  there 
mig^t  be  otiierg  on  bis  traok,  and  if  *so,  how  in  that  wild  bleak  space  was 
he  to  conceal  himself?  A  smgle  man  moving  miles  away  on  the  bog 
could  be  seen.  There  was  no  covert,  no  shelter  anywhere  1  What  an 
interest  did  his  fate  now  suggest,  and  yet  a  moment  back  she  bdieved 
herself  indifferent  to  him.  "  Was  he  aware  of  his  danger,"  thought  she, 
"  when  he  lay  there  talking  carelessly  to  me  ?  was  that  reokleesneaa  the 
bravery  of  a  bold  man  who  despised  peril?"  And  if  so,  what  staff  these 
sonls  were  made  of  I  These  were  not  of  the  Kearney  stamp,  that  needed 
to  be  stimnlated  and  goaded  to  any  effort  in  life ;  nor  like  Atlee,  tlte  fellow 
who  relied  on  tnck  and  knavery  for  sncoess ;  still  less  each  as  Walpole, 
self-worshippen  and  triflers.  "  Yes,"  said  she  alond,  "  a  woman 
might  feel  that  with  such  a  man  at  her  side  the  batUe  of  liiie  need  not 
affiight  her.  He  mi^t  vestare  too  &r,— he  might  aspire  to  much  that 
was  beyond  his  reach,  and  strive  for  the  impossible ;  bnt  that  grand  bold 
spirit  would  sustain  him,  and  carry  him  through  all  the  smaller. etonns  of 
life ;  and  snch  a  man  might  be  a  hero,  even  to  her,  who  saw  him  daily. 
These  are  the  dieamers,  aa  we  call  them,"  said  she.  "HowBtrai^it 
would  be  if  they  should  prove  the  realists,  and  that  it  was  u«  should  be 
the  mere  shadows  I  If  these  be  the  men  who  move  empires  and  make 
history,  how  doubly  ignoble  are  we  in  our  contempt  of  them."  And  tlien 
she  bethought  her  what  a  different  fiiculty  was  that  great  faith  that  these 
men  had  in  themselves  from  common  vanity ;  and  in  this  way  she  was  led 
again  to  compare  Donogan  and  Walpole. 

She  reached  the  village  before  her  little  carriage  had  overtaken  her, 
and  saw  that  the  people  «iood  about  in  groups  and  knots.  A  depressing 
silenee  prevailed  over  them,  and  they  rarely  spoke  above  a  whisper.  The 
same  respeetfol  greeting,  however,  which  welcomed  her  before  met  her 
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ogtin ;  ftnd  as  Iho^  lifted  thoir  habi,  aba  saw,  or  Uiongbt  she  saw,  QaX 
fhvj  looked  on  her  with  a  moro  tooder  intoiesL  Saveral  polieemea 
moTod  about  through  the  erowd,  \riio,  thon^  thej  sainted  her  respect- 
tally,  could  not  refrain  from  scrDtimzing  her  appearance  and  watching  her 
AS  she  west  With  that  air  of  hanghtj  BeU'-poseeaaion  which  well  became 
her — for  it  was  no  affectation — she  awept  proadly  along,  resolntelj  d^er- 
mined  itot  to  ntter  a  word,  or  eren  risk  a  qneation  as  to  the  waj. 

Twiee  she  tonted  to  see  if  her  ponj  were  comii^.  and  tl 
her  road.  Ttom  the  excited  air  and  rapid  gestnrea  of  the  police,  as  Hbej 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  she  eonld  goeas  that  op  to  this  Donogan  had 
not  been  eaptnred.  Still,  it  aeeinod  hopelesa  that  eoooealmant  in  snch  a 
place  conld  be  accomplished. 

As  she  gained  the  little  stream  that  divided  the  village,  ahe  stood  for 
a  Bsoment  noeertun,  when  a  oonntrywoman,  as  it  were  dinning  her 
difficult,  said,  "  If  yon'll  cross  over  the  bridge,  my  lady,  the  path  will 
bring  70a  ont  on  the  high-road." 

As  Nina  tamed  to  thank  -ha,  the  woman  looked  ap  from  bai  task  of 
washing  in  the  river,  and  made  a  gesture  with  her  hand  towards  the  bog. 
Slight  as  the  action  was,  it  appealed  to  that  Sontbsm  intelligence  that 
reads  a  sign  even  &ster  than  a  word.  Nina  saw  that  the  woman  meant 
to  sa;  Donogan  had  escaped,  and  once  more  she  said,  "  Thank  jon — 
from  mj  heart  I  thank  jott  I  " 

Jnst  as  she  emerged  npon  tin  high-road,  her  pony  and  csiri^a  eaice 
np.  A  sergeant  of  pc^ce  was,  however,  in  waiting  bendo  it,  who,  saluting 
her  reqwotAiUy,  said,  "  There  was  no  disrespect  meant  to  jon,  hliss,  by 
our  search  of  the  carnage — onr  duty  obliged  as  to  do  it.  We  haire  a 
wmrrant  to  apprehend  the  man  that  was  seen  with  yon  this  morning,  and 
it's  only  that  we  know  who  yon  are,  and  where  yon  came  fivm,  prevents 
ns  from  asking  yon  to  come  before  onr  chief." 

He  presented  his  ann  to  assist  her  to  her  plaee  as  he  spoke ;  hnt  ahe 
declined  the  help,  and,  withont  even  noticing  him  in  any  way,  smnged 
her  rugs  and  wraps  aronnd  her,  look  the  reins,  and,  motioning  I^nj  to 
his  place,  drove  on. 

"  Is  my  drawing  safo — hjt  re  all  my  brashes  and  pencils  beenpntin?" 
asked  she  after  a  while.  Bnt  already  Larry  had  taken  his  leave,  and  she 
conld  see  him  as  he  flitted  across  the  bog  to  catch  her  by  some  shoit-ent. 

That  strange  cantasdietion  by  which  a  woman  eon  jonmey  alone  and 
in  safety  throngh  the  midst  of  a  conntry  only  short  of  open  iosnrrection, 
filled  her  mind  as  she  went,  and  thinking  of  it  in  every  shape  and  Esshion 
occupied  her  for  miles  of  the  way.  The  desolation,  hi  as  the  eye  conld 
reach,  was  complete — there  was  not  a  habitation,  not  a  hnman  thing,  to 
be  seen.  The  dark  brown  desert  faded  away  in  the  distance  into  low- 
Ijing  clonds,  the  only  break  to  the  doll  nniformify  being  some  s^y 
"  clamp,"  OB  it  is  called,  of  turf,  left  by  the  owners  from  some  acddeot  of 
season  or  bad  weather,  and  which  loomed  ont  now  against  (he  sky  like  a 
'Vast  fortress. 
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This  long,  long  day — for  lo  withoat  anj  we&rineu  alie  felt  it — was 
now  in  tLe  aAsraooii,  and  alraadj  long  shadows  of  theee  tnrf-monndB 
Btretched  their  ^aot-Umbs  across  the  waste.  Nina,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  aince  at  early  monting,  felt  faint  and  haogry.  She  halted  her 
pony,  and  taking  oat  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  proceeded  1«  make 
a  frugal  lonoheon.  The  complete  loneliness,  the  perfect  silence,  in  which 
even  tite  ratttiog  of  tho  harneBs  as  the  pony  shook  himself  mads  itself 
felt,  gave  something  of  salemnity  to  the  moment,  as  the  young  girl  sat 
there  and  gazed  half  terrified  around  her. 

As  she  looked,  she  thought  she  saw  something  pass  from  one  torf- 
clamp  to  the  other,  and,  watching  closely,  she  conld  distinctly  detect  a 
figure  crouching  near  the  ground,  and,  after  some  miantSs,  emerging  into 
the  open  space,  again  to  be  hid  by  some  vast  turf-mound.  There,  now — 
there  could  uot  be  a  doubt — it  was  a  man,  and  he  was  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  signal.  It  was  Donogan  himself — she  could  recognize  him 
well.  Clearing  the  long  drains  at  a  bound,  and  with  a  speed  that  vouched 
for  perfect  training,  he  came  rapidly  forward,  and,  leaping  the  wide  treifch, 
alighted  at  last  on  the  road  beside  hor. 

"  I  have  watched  yon  for  an  hour,  and,  hut  for  this  loeky  halt,  I 
abould  not  have  OTertaken  yon  after  all,"  eried  he,  as  he  wiped  his  brow 
and  stood  panting  beside  her. 

"  Do  yon  know  that  they  are  in  pursuit  of  yon  7  "  cried  she,  hastily. 

"  I  know  it  all.  I  learned  it  before  I  reached  the  village,  and  in  time 
— only  in  time— to  mike  a  circuit  and  reach  the  bog.  Once  there,  I  defy 
the  best  of  them." 

"  They  have  what  tbey  coll  a  Warrant  to  search  for  yon." 

"  I  know  that,  too,"  cried  he.  "  Mo,  no  1  '"said  he,  passionately,  as 
she  offered  him  a  drink.  "  Let  me  have  it  from  the  cup  you  have  drank 
from.  It  may  be  the  last  favour  I  shall  ever  ask  yon — don't  refuse  me 
tbisl" 

She  touched  the  glass  slightly  with  her  lips,  ondhouded  it  to  him  with 
«  smile. 

"  What  peril  would  I  not  brave  for  this  I  "  eried  he,  with  a  wild  ecstasy. 

"  Can  you  uot  venture  to  return  with  me  ?  "  said  she,  in  some  eon- 
fiision,  for  the  bold  gleam  of  his  gose  now  half  abashed  her. 

"  No.  That  would  be  to  compromise  others  as  well  as  myself.  I 
most  gain  Dublin  how  I  can.  There  I  shall  be  safe  against  all  pnrsnit. 
I  have  come  back  for  nothing  bat  disappointment,"  added  he,  sorrowfully. 
"  This  country  is  not  ready  to  rise — they  are  too  many-minded  for  a 
common  effort.  The  men  like  Wolfe  Tone  are  not  to  be  found  amongst 
m  now,  and  to  win  freedom  yoa  mast  dare  the  felony," 

"Is  it  not  dangerous  to  delay  so  long  here?"  asked  she,  looking 
aionnd  her  with  anxiety. 

"  So  it  is — and  I  will  go.  Will  you  keep  this  for  me  ?  "  said  he, 
placing  a  thick  and  mucfa-wom  pocket-book  in  her  hands.  "  There  ore 
papsn  there  would  risk  far  better  heads  than  mine ;  and  if  I  should  be 
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tsken,  theM  miui  not  be  di§M>Tered.  It  msy  be,  Nina — oh,  forgire  me 
if  I  ny  your  name  t  but  it  is  Bacb  joy  to  me  to  otter  it  race — it  may  be 
that  yos  ehoold  chanee  to  hear  eome  word  wboee  warning  mi^t  ntve  me. 
If  BO,  and  if  yon  wonld  deign  to  write  to  me,  yoo'U  find  three,  if  not 
fonr,  addresses,  under  any  of  whieb  yoa  could  saMy  write  to  me." 
"  I  Bball  not  fb^et.  Oood  fbttune  be  with  yon.  Adieu  I " 
Bbe  held  out  her  hand ;  bnt  he  bent  orer  it,  and  ]dssed  it  raptunnuly; 
and  when  he  niaed  his  head,  his  eyes  were  streeining,  and  bis  ehe^ 
deadly  pale.    "  Adieu  I  "  eidd  she,  agiun. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from  his  lips  ;  and  when,  after 
Aa  had  driven  some  distance  away,  she  turned  to  look  after  Um,  he  was 
standing  on  the  same  spot  in  the  road,  his  hat  at  his  feet,  wh^e  it  haJL 
bllen  when'  he  stooped  to  kiss  hw  hand. 


■  CHAFTSB  XXXVn, 

Thb  EETnBjr. 

Kati  Eubhet  was  in  the  aet  of  sending  out  scouts  and  a 

look  oat  fi>r  Nina,  whose  long  absence  bad  begnn  to  alarm  her,  when  she 

heard  that  she  bad  retomed  and  was  in  har  room. 

"  What  a  fright  yon  hare  ginm  me,  dailii^  t "  said  Katei  aa  ehe 
threw  bar  arms  about  har,  and  kissed  her  affeetionately.  "  Do  you  know 
how  late  you  are  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  only  know  how  tired  I  am." 

*'  What  a  long  day  d  fatigue  yoa  must  have  gone  througb.  Tell  me 
of  it  all  ?  " 

"Tdl  me  rather  of  yours.  Yon  have  had  the  great  Hr.  Walpole 
here  :  is  it  not  bo  ?  " 

"  Yai ;  be  is  still  here — he  has  graeionsly  given  us  another  day,  and 
will  not  leave  till  to-monow  ni^t." 

"  By  what  good  fortune  have  yoa  been  bo  favoured  as  this  ?  " 

<•  Ostensibly  to  finish  a  long  eonversation  or  ecmierenee  with  papa,  but 
really  and  truthfully  I  su^eot  to  meet  Hdlle.  Kostalergi,  whose  aJwence 
has  piqued  him." 

"  Yes  i  piqued  is  the  word.  It  is  the  -extreme  of  the  pain  he  is 
capable  of  feeling.     What  has  he  said  of  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  beyond  the  polite  r^rets  that  eouitesy  could  ei^>resa,  and 
then  adverted  to  aomething  dse." 

"  With  an  abraptness  that  betrayed  preparation  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so."  - 

"  Not  peihapB,  but  certainly  so.  Vanity  sueh  as  his  has  no  variety. 
It  repeats  its  moods  over  and  over :  but  why  do  we  talk  of  him  f  1  have 
other  things  to  tell  yon  of.  Toa  know  that  man  yrha  came  hen  iritlt 
Dick.     That  Ur. ■" 
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"  I  know — ^t  know,"  cried  Uie  other,  hniriedlji  "  what  of  ban  ?  " 

"  He  joined  me  this  moniing,  on  my  way  through  the  bog,  and  drove 
with  me  to  CnhaD." 

"  Indeedl  "  muttered  Eate,  thonghtfiilly. 

"  A  strange,  wayward,  impnlsiTe  sort  of  oieatnre — ^ouUka  any  o&e— 
inteieBting  from  his  Btnng  connctions— — " 

"  Did  he  convert  yon  to  any  of  his  (pinions,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Ton  mean,  make  a  rebel  of  me.  No ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
bad  none  to  soireuder.  I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  here,  nor  what 
people  would  say  was  right."  - 

"  Yon  are  aware,  then,  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  Of  conree  I  am.  I  was  on  the  terrace  that  night  when  your  brother 
told  yOQ  he  was  Donogan — the  famons  Fenian  Donogan.  The  Becret  was 
not  intended  for  me,  bat  I  kept  it  all  the  same,  and  I  took  an  interest  in 
the  man  from  the  time  I  heard  it." 

"  YoQ  told  him  then  that  yon  knew  who  he  was  7  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  we  are  fast  Mends  already ;  bat  let  me  gs  on 
with  my  nairatire.  Some  excitement]  Bome  show  of  distnrbanoe  at 
Crohon  peraoaded  him  that  what  he  called — I  don't  know  why — tha 
Crowbar  Brigade  was  at  work,  and  that  the  people  were  about  to  bo 
tamed  adrift  on  the  world  by  the  landlord,  and  hearing  a  wild  shoot  from 
the  village,  he  insisted  on  going,  back  to  leain  what  it  mjg^  mean.  Ha 
bed  not  left  me  long,  when  your  late,  steward,  GiU,  eame  ap  with  several 
policemen,  to  search  for  the  convict  DoD<^an.  They  had  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  him,  and  some  iufbimaticHi  as  to  where  he  had  been  hoosed 
and  sheltered." 

"Here — with  as?" 

"  Here — with  yoq  I  QUI  knew  it  all.  This,  then,  was  the  reason  for 
that  excitement  we  had  seen  in  the  village — the  people  hod  heard  the 
police  were  coming,  bnt  for  whaA  they  knew  not;  oiF.ooatse  the  only 
thongbt  was  for  their  own  trouble." 

"  Has  he  escaped  ?    Is  he  safe  f  " 

"  Safe  BO  for,  that  I  last  eaw  him  on  the  wide  bog,  some  ei^t  miles 
away  from  any  human  habitation ;  but  where  he  is  to  torn  to,  or  who  is  to 
shelter  him,  I  cannot  say." 

"  He  told  you  there  waa  a  price  upon  his  head?  " 

"  Yes,  some  hundred  pounds,  I  forget  how  much,  but  ha  asked  me 
yesterday  if  I  did  not  foel  tempted  to  give  him  up  and  earn  the  reword." 

Eate  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  They  will  scarcely  dare  to  come  and  search  for  him  here,"  said  she ; 
and,  after  a  pause,  added,  "  And  yet  I  suspect  that  tha  chief  constable^ 
Ur.  Curtis,  owes,  or  thinks  h&  owes  us  a  grudge ;  he  mi^t  not  be  sorry 
to  pass  this  ali^t  upon  papa."  And  she  pqudered  for  some  time  over  th« 
thought. 

"  Do  you  think  he  con  escape  ?  "  asked  Nina,  eagerly. 

"  Who,  Donogau  ?  " 
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"  Of  eouiae — ^Donogvi." 

"  Yes,  I  sBBpect  h«  will ;  theaa  men  bftve  popnbur  feeliog  with  iheta, 
even  uuongst  maaj  who  do  sot  Bhaie  their  opioiona.  Have  yon  lived 
long  enough  Bmongst  na,  Nina,  to  know  that  we  all  hate  the  law  ?  In  Bonte 
shapo  or  other  it  represents  to  the  Irish  mind  a  ^rannj." 

"  You  are  Qreeka  without  their  acntcness,"  >ftid  Nina. 

"I'll  not  say  that,"  said  Kate,  haatHj.  "  It  is  trne  I  know  nothing  of 
yonr  people,  bat  I  think  I  could  aver  that  for  a  shrewd  calcnlalion  of  the 
eoel  of  a  Tontnre,  for  knowing  when  caution  and  when  daring  will  best 
soccoed,  the  Irish  peasant  has  scarcely  a  snpeiior  anywhere." 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  his  canlion  Hub  very  morning,"  mid  Nina, 
rapereilionsly, 

"  Yon  might  have  heard  fitr  more  of  his  recklessneas,  if  Dtmogan  cared 
to  tell  of  it,-"  said  Eats,  with  irritation.  "  It  is  not  En|^ish  squadrons 
and  batteries  he  is  called  alone  to  face,  ho.  has  to  meet  Et^ish  gdd,  that 
tempts  poverty,  and  En^ish  cormption,  that  begets  treaehety  and 
betiajal.  The  one  stronghold  of  the  Saxon  here  is  the  iaformor,  and 
mind,  I,  who  tell  yon  this,  am  no  rebel.  I  wonld  rather  Uve  under 
English  law,  if  English  law  wonld  not  ignore  Irish  feeling,  than  I'd  accept 
that  heaven  knows  what  of  a  government  Fenianism  eonld  give  as." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  all  thia,  I  don't  well  know  if  I  can  follow  it ;  bnt 
I  do  know  that  Pd  like  this  man  to  escape.  He  gave  me  this  pocket- 
book,  and  tc^d  me  to  keep  it  safely.  It  contains  some  secrets  thai  woald 
compromise  people  that  none  snapect,  and  it  has  besides  some  three  or 
Ibnr  addresses  to  which  I  eontd  write  with  nSety  if  I  saw  oanse  to  want 
tiiqi  of  any  coming  danger." 

"  And  yon  mean  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  t  feel  an  interest  in  this  man.  I  like  him.  I  like 
his  adventmrons  spiriL  I  like  that  ambitioos  daring  to  do  or  to  be  aome- 
thtng  b^ond  the  herd  aronnd  him.  I  like  that  readiness  ha  ahows  to 
staks  bis  life  on  an  istoe.  His  enthusiasm  inflames  his  whole  nature.  He 
vulgarizes  such  fine  gentlemen  as  lir.  Walpole,  and  such  po<v  peteadea 
as  Joe  Atlee,  and,  indeed,  your  brother,  Kate." 

"  I  will  snfiisr  no  debvetiok  of  Dick  Kearney,"  said  Kate,  reaolDtely. 

"  Give  me  a  enp  of  tea,  then,  and  I  shall  be  more  mannerly,  for  I  am 
qnite  eihausted,  and  lam  a&aid  my  temper  is  not  proof  againststarvatton." 

"  Bot  you  will  eome  down  to  the  drawing-room,  they  are  all  so  eager 
to  see  yoa,"  said  Kate,  ear«saingly. 

"No;  I'll  have  my  tea  and  go  to  bed,  and  I'll  dream  that  Mr. 
Donogau  has  been  made  King  of  Ireland,  and  made  an  ofier  to  share 
the  throne  with  me.' ' 

"  Your  U^esty's  tea  shall  be  served  at  once/'  said  Eata,  as  she 
enrtned  deeply  and  withdrew. 
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